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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE. 


The  side  figure  represents  a  section  of  the  biliary  concretion  de- 
scribed by  Dr  Craigie. 

Fig.  1.  Illustrates  Note  to  page  298. 

2.  Is  explained  at  page  299. 

3.  FI,  Fascia  iliaca.    F  L,  Fascia  lata.     P,  Section  of  symphy- 

sis pubis.  V,  Femoral  vessels  passing  from  the  pelvis  in- 
to the  thigh.     See  p.  302. 

4^.  Shows  the  relative  situation  in  wiTich  the  fasciae  would  ap- 
pear, if  a  perpendicular  longitudinal  section  were  made 
at  the  part  pointed  out  by  [a)  in  Fig.  VII.     See  p.  303. 

S.  Shows  the  relative  situation  in  which  the  fasciaj  would  ap- 
pear, if  a  section  was  made  at  [b)  Fig.  VII.  See  page 
301-. 

6;  Plan  of  the  crescentic  portion  of  the  crural  arch,  as  seen 
from  before.  F  L,  Fascia  lata.  F  T  ',  Fascia  trans- 
versalis.  P  L,  Pcupart's  ligament ;  in  other  words,  the 
inverted  margin  of  the  fascia  tendinosa.  V,  the  vein. 
A,  the  artery,  S,  part  of  the  attachment  which  consti- 
tutes the  stricture  in  femoral  hernia.  F  P,  Falciform 
process  of  fascia  lata.  N.  B.  The  operation  is  perform- 
ed best  by  cutting  either  at  S,  or  at  F  P. 

7.  Superficial  view  of  the  groin,  to  explain  the  points  at  which 
I  wish  the  imaginary  sections  to  be  made.  See  pages 
303  and  30 i. 

Note  to  Fig.  2. 
■  Tlie  reader  may,  perhaps,  remark  a  striking,  I  may  almost  say, 
precise  resemblance  between  this  figure  and  one  given  by  M.  Cloquet 
in  a  late  Number  of  his  excellent  Anatomical  Plates.  It  gives  me 
no  small  pleasure  to  find  that  my  ideas  on  this  subject  agree  with  those 
of  an  anatomist  so  celebrated.  And  I  may  add,  that  the  drawing  re- 
presented here,  was  executed,  together  with  the  others,  by  my  friend 
and  late  pupil  Mr  Evans,  many  months  ago,  while  I  was  entirely  ig- 
norant of  Cloquet's  figure,  which  I  never  saw  or  heard  of,  until  on 
my  return  from  Germany  a  ^qw  weeks  ago,  I  examined  the  contents 
of  a  box  of  books  which  had  arrived  from  Paris  in  my  absence. 

J.  S. 
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CONTRIBUTIOXS    TO    THE    PATHOLOGY    OF    THE    STOMACH,     THE 
PANCREAS,    AND  THE  SPLEEN. 

By  John  Abercrombie,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh. 


Part  IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 


'T^he  functions  of  the  spleen  are  still  involved  iii  great  obscii- 
-*^  rity ;  but  the  pathology  of  it  presents  some  interesting 
subjects  of  investigation.  Though  it  cannot  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  a  vital  organ,  it  appears  to  exert  a  most  important 
influence  upon  the  functions  of  the  stomach  ;  and  many  facts 
connected  with  its  diseases,  show,  in  a  striking  manner,  the 
importance  of  this  organ  in  the  animal  economy. 

The  spleen  appears  to  be  liable  to  inflammation  both  acute 
and  chronic,  and  to  suppuration,  and  other  consequences  of 
inflammation  ;  but  the  symptoms  accompanying  these  affections 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  investigated.  It  is  also 
liable   to   tubercular  disease,  and  the  slow  suppuration  which 
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usually  supervenes  upou  that  afUctiou.  I  had  latcl}'  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  spleen  studded  throuohout  ^vith  innu-^ 
merable  tubereles,  all  in  the  solid  state,  in  the  body  of  an  in- 
fant aged  eight  months,  who  died  of  extensive  disease  of  the 
bronchial  glands.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  this  affection, 
it  has  been  found  to  present  numerous  small  abscesses,  like  the 
small  vomica?  of  tubercular  lungs.  The  disease,  however,  is 
usually  complicated  with  tubercular  disease  in  other  organs,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  symptoms  which  arise  from 
the  affection  of  the  spleen. 

The  spleen,  in  its  structure,  does  not  strictly  resemble  any 
other  organ  in  the  body,  and  therefore  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther, in  judging  of  the  effects  of  inflammation  on  the  spleen,  we 
are  to  be  entirely  guided  by  the  effects  which  we  know  to  arise 
from  it  in  other  organs.  There  is  particularly  one  appearance 
whicli  I  suspect  arises  from  inflaumiatory  action,  and  which 
seems  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  the  spleen.  It  consists  of  the 
whole  substance  of  it  being  reduced  to  a  soft  mass  of  a  dark 
colour,  in  some  cases  resembling  a  mass  of  coagulated  venous 
blood,  and  breaking  down  under  the  slightest  pressure,  after 
its  peritoneal  coat  is  laid  open  ;  in  others  being  still  softer,  of 
a  pultaceous  consistence,  or  nearly  fluid.  This  condition  of 
the  spleen  I  have  observed  as  the  only  morbid  appearance  i» 
some  obscure  cases,  which  were  fatal,  with  symptoms  referable 
to  the  stomach.  The  following  observations  will  illustrate  the 
affection,  which  seems  to  present  a  subject  of  some  interest. 

Case  XV. — A  lady,  aged  60,  had  been  for  several  months  affect- 
ed with  loss  of  appetite,  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  occasional  vomit- 
ing. I  attended  her  for  about  a  month  before  her  death,  during 
which  time  she  had  daily  vomiting;  generally  four,  five,  or  six  times 
a  day ;  little  or  no  appetite  ;  tongue  loaded;  bowels  rather  costive, 
but  easily  kept  open;  pulse  natural.  She  did  not  complain  of  any 
pain,  and  nothing  could  be  felt,  on  pressure,  that  could  account  for 
the  symptoms.  With  the  symptoms  now  mentioned,  and  frequent 
nausea,  she  sunk  gradually,  and  died  exhausted  in  about  a  month. 
On  dissection,  no  morbid  appearance  could  be  discovered  after  the 
most  careful  examination,  except  in  the  spleen,  which  was  of  a  very 
dark  colour,  and  remarkably  soft,  and  broken  down  like  grumous 
blood. 

In  Dr  Johnston's  Medico-Chirurglcal  Journal,  Vol.  III.,  is 
mentioned  the  case  of  a  lady,  aged  41,  who  after  having  been 
for  some  time  affected  with  nausea  and  loss  of  appetite,  had 
severe  nausea  and  frequent  vomiting  for  about  a  fortnight — the 
pulse  quite  natural.  The  symptoms  then  subsided  conj-idcrably, 
and  she  was  considered  as  getting  better,  when  she  died  sud- 
denly after  a  violent  fit  of  vomiting,   in   which  she  had  been 
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much  exhausted.  On  dissection,  there  was  observed  some 
slight  appearance  of  inflammation  on  the  lower  intestines,  and 
the  spleen  was  very  soft  and  broken  down  into  a  mass  like  coa- 
gulated blood  :    The  bowels  had  been  quite  natural. 

A  man  mentioned  by  Sennertus,  had  been  affected  for  some 
weeks  with  loss  of  appetite  and  pain  in  the  left  side.  He  v/as  then 
seized  with  discharge  of  blood  by  stool,  and  died  in  1  5  days.  On 
dissection,  the  pancreas  was  found  slightly  diseased,  some  parts 
of  it  being  indurated,  and  others  soft;  but  the  principal  morbid 
appearance  was  in  the  spleen,  which  was  entirely  resolved  into 
a  bag,  full  of  a  matter  like  the  lees  of  oil  [mnurca)^  and  some- 
what fetid  :  No  part  of  the  natural  substance  remained.  Many 
other  cases  are  on  record,  in  which  this  appearance  of  the  spleen, 
under  various  modifications,  was  the  prominent  morbid  appear- 
ance. Some  authors  compare  it  to  a  bag  of  very  fetid  pitch, 
others  call  it  putrefaction,  and  others  gangrene.  The  sj-mp- 
toms  also  varied  considerably,  in  some  cases  being  rather  chronic 
and  obscure,  as  in  the  cases  now  mentioned ;  in  others  beinp- 
more  acute,  and  the  progress  more  rapid.  A  woman  aged  33, 
mentioned  by  Grotanelli,  was  seized  with  fever,  headach,  rheu- 
matic pains,  and  a  deep-seated  pain  in  the  left  side.  On  the 
7th  day,  she  became  delirious  and  comatose,  and  died  on  the 
9th.  Some  effusion  was  found  in  the  brain  ;  the  liver  was  some- 
what enlarged,  and  the  spleen  was  reduced  to  a  bag  containing 
a  soft  black  pulp.  A  man  mentioned  by  Lossius,  had  violent 
pain  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  extending  to  the  shoulder  with 
acute  fever;  and  one  by  Bonetus  had  violent  pain  of  the  sto- 
mach with  black  vomiting.  In  the  case  by  Lossius,  the  appear- 
ance was  combined  with  marks  of  inflammation  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  ;  and  in  two  cases  by  Crendal,  it  was  found  in 
connexion  with  extensive  peripneumonia.  I  have  also  observed 
it  in  one  or  two  cases  in  which  there  had  been  extensive  in- 
flammation of  the  lower  part  of  the  left  lung.  Upon  the  whole, 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  this  condition  of  the  spleen 
is  a  fatal  disease  ;  and  there  are  several  circumstances  which 
render  it  probable  that  it  is  the  result  of  inflammatory  action. 
We  have  other  examples  of  morbid  conditions,  dilFering  from 
the  ordinary  effects  of  inflammation,  but  which  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  it  in  certain  parts,  in  connexion  with  peculiarities  in 
their  structure.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  pultaceous  soften- 
inw  of  the  brain,  which  the  French  writers  have  described  as  a 
distinct  and  peculiar  disease,  but  which  there  seems  every  rea- 
son to  consider  as  a  result  of  inflammation. 

The  spleen  is  also  liable  to  suppuration,  which  may  go  on  with 
very  obscure  symptoms,  as  in  the  following  remarkable  case. 

A2  ^ 
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Case  XVI. — A  gentleman,  aged  52,  wlio  had  previously  enjoyed 
very  good  iioalth,  was,  in  January  1821,  aflected  with  slight  fever- 
i>hne.ss,  likeu  common  cold.  After  a  short  confinement,  he  was  con- 
siderably better,  anJ  went  out  ;  but  after  a  short  time  was  confined 
again,  though  without  any  defined  complaint,  except  a  feeling  of 
weakness.  At  the  commencement  of  his  illness  there  had  beea 
slight  cough,  but  this  disappeared  entirely  at  an  early  period.  When 
closely  questioned,  he  mentioned  occasionally  an  undefined  uneasi- 
ness across  the  epigastric  region,  but  it  was  slight  and  transient,  and 
he  never  complained  of  any  other  pain.  His  appetite  was  variable 
and  capricious,  but  upon  the  whole  not  bad,  and  he  had  no  dys- 
peptic symptom  ;  his  bowels  were  Father  slow  but  easily  kept 
open  ;  his  breathing  was  natural,  and  every  other  function  wa» 
in  the  healthy  state,  except  that  his  pulse  continued  a  little 
frequent  ;  and  he  was  becoming  progressively  more  and  more  weak, 
and  emaciated.  In  this  manner  the  complaint  went  on  during 
the  remainder  of  the  winter.  In  the  beginning  of  summer  he  went 
to  the  country,  where,  however,  he  made  no  inijjrovement.  He  was 
now  greatly  reduced  in  flesh  and  strength  ;  his  pulse  usually  fromt 
96  to  100,  and  weak  ;  his  nights  were  generally  good,  but  some- 
times feverish  ;  his  appetite  was  bad,  but  he  still  took  a  good  deal 
of  nourivhmcnt,  and  never  complained  of  his  stomach;  there  was  no 
cough  and  no  pain  ;  the  urinary  secretion  and  bowels  were  natural  ; 
but  the  debility  and  emaciation  continued  to  increase  gradually  ; 
and  he  died  on  the  5ih  of  July,  having  been  seized  with  diarrhoea 
three  da} s  before  his  death.  Before  the  attack  of  diarrhoea,  there 
had  been  little  change  for  some  weeks  ;  he  had  been  able  to  be  out 
of  bed  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  occasionally  out  in  a  car- 
riage or  a  garden  chair.  Dissection. — The  spleen  was  somewhat 
enlarged,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  there  was  an  irregular  cavitv,  con- 
taining several  ounces  of  purulent  matter.  The  surrounding  sub- 
stance was  soft  and  easily  lacerated.  The  liver  was  pale,  but  other- 
wise healthy.  The  kidneys  were  pale,  with  a  peculiar  degeneration 
of  some  parts  of  them  into  a  white  substance,  in  its  texture  retain- 
ing the  firmness  of  the  other  parts,  but  in  its  appearance  resembling 
the  substance  of  the  brain.  After  the  most  careful  examination,  no 
other  morbid  appearance  could  be  detected  in  any  of  the  viscera. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  this  gentleman  was 
under  the  able  management  of  iNlr  ^^^illi^m  Wood,  and  in  the 
progress  of  it  he  was  occasionally  seen  by  Dr  Tliomson  and 
myself;  birt  we  never  could  detect  a  .symj)tom  from  which  we 
could  ascertaiit  v»hat  was  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  life,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  deserves 
to  be  mentioned,  though  not  connected  with  the  fatal  disease. 
A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  while  one  day  turning  his  ri<dit 
arm  suddenly  behind  his  back,  he  felt  an  acute  pain  a  little  be- 
low the  bend  of  the  elbow.     The  part   was   a  httle   hard  and 
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paiurul  to  tlie  toiicli,  and  no  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  the  ar- 
teries below  it,  on  the  ibre-ann.  In  the  humeral  artery,  the 
pulsation  was  natural.  After  a  few  days,  the  pulse  was  again 
felt  on  the  fore-arm ;  but,  after  a  few  days  more,  the  same  ac- 
cident occurred  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  pulsation  never 
I'etui'ned.  On  examining  the  artery  at  the  seat  of  the  accident, 
it  was  found  that  its  inner  coat  had  been  lacerated  and  partial- 
ly separated ;  and  the  canal  of  the  artery  at  this  spot  was  ob- 
litei'atexl. 

There  appear  to  be  on  record  but  few  cases  of  suppuration 
•of  the  spleen ;  and  therefore  the  following  examples,  from 
works  which  are  not  much  read,  may  be  worthy  of  insertion. 

Case  XVII. — A  j'oung  man,  aged  18,  several  months  after  his  re- 
covery' from  a  quartan  intermittent,  was  aftected  with  slight  fever 
and  violent  coli-c  pains.  He  had  then  loss  of  appetite  and  sleep,  la- 
borious breathing,  oedema  of  the  leg?,  scanty  urine,  and  enlarge- 
Eient  of  the  abJomen.  After  some  time  he  was  tapped,  and  puru- 
lent matter  was  drawn  off  to  the  amount  of  Ifeiv.,  without  any  sensi- 
ble diminution  of  the  swelling.  A  second  puncture  was  therefore 
Hiade  on  the  ojiposite  side,  and  the  same  quantity  of  pus  was  dis- 
charged. He  died  next  day.  On  dissection,  the  spleen  was  found 
go  much  enlarged  as  nearly  to  fill  the  abdomen  ;  the  other  viscera 
13'ing  behind  it,  very  much  compressed.  It  adhered  extensively 
botli  to  the  parietes  and  to  all  the  contained  parts  ;  and,  being  laid 
open,  was  found  to  form  a  sac,  which  still  contained  Ifevij.  of  puru- 
lent matter.  It  was  about  eighteen  inches  long  and  twelve  inches 
in  diameter;  and  the  parietes  of  it  varied  considerably  in  thickness 
in  different  jilaccs  ;  being  in  general  about  half  an  inch  thick;  in  o- 
thers  so  thin  as  to  be  nearly  transparent.  * 

Case  XVIH — A  man  (whose  age  is  not  mentioned)  had  been 
affected,  for  several  years,  with  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  which 
was  sometimes  acute  and  sometimes  obtuse,  and  a  remarkable  feel- 
ing of  pulsation  at  the  stomach.  He  had  occasionally  slight  uneasi- 
ness in  breathing,  was  easily  fatigued  by  exercise,  and  a  sense  of 
suffocation  was  induced  by  any  exertion.  The  pulsation  at  the  sto- 
mach was  increased  by  exercise,  and  by  any  excess  in  diet ;  and  he 
had  occasional  vomiting.  On  examination,  nothing  could  be  disco- 
vered but  a  slight  tension  across  the  epigastrium.  From  the  period 
when  this  account  of  his  symptoms  was  taken,  there  was  little 
change  for  ten  or  twelve  months,  except  that  there  took  place 
a  slight  yellow  tinge  of  his  skin.  He  was  then  seized  with  vomit- 
ing of  blood,  mixed  with  purulent  matter  ;  after  which  the  pulsa- 
tion at  the  stomach  subsided  greatly  ;  food  agreed  better  with  him  ; 
and  he  felt  easier  than  he  had  done  for  many  years.  But  the  vomit- 
ing returned  in  a  fortnight,  accompanied  by  great  exhaustion  ;  and 

*   M,  L'Hennite,  Hisl.  de  rx^cad,  de  Sciences,  17a3, 
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be  died  in  a  tliird  attack,  after  another  week. — On  disseclion,  the 
6|)l('cn  was  found  adliering  intimately  to  the  stomach,  and  forming 
entirely  a  bag  full  of  purulent  matter  and  clots  of  blood.  The  pa- 
rietes  of  the  sac  were  in  general  about  six  lines  in  thickness  ;  and  it 
communicated  with  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  at  the  place  of  the 
adhesion,  by  an  opening  the  size  of  a  six  Francs  piece-  It  is  not 
said  that  the  spleen  was  enlarged  in  this  remarkable  case  ;  and  no 
disease  is  mentioned  in  any  other  organ.  * 

Case  XlX. — A  woman  aged  30,  who  had  been  long  affected  with 
a  tumour  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  was  afterwards  seized  with  fe- 
Tcr,  followed  by  pain  in  the  abdomen  ;  and  after  six  weeks,  a  swell- 
ing appeared  at  the  umbilicus,  which  was  opened,  and  discharged 
several  ounces  of  purulent  matter.  It  continued  to  discharge  for  9 
month,  when  she  died  hectic.  On  dissection,  the  abdominal  muscles 
were  found  livid  and  gangrenous,  and  a  cavernous  ulcer  extended 
upwards  betwixt  the  muscles  and  the  peritoneum,  so  as  to  form  a 
communication  between  the  opening  at  the  umbilicus  and  the  spleen. 
In  the  substance  of  it,  there  was  an  abscess  which  had  been  the 
source  of  the  purulent  matter,  f  This  singular  case  is  described 
briefly  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  spleen  must  have  adhered  to  the 
parietes  pf  the  abdomen  on  the  anterior  part,  and  that,  at  this  ad- 
hesion, the  abscess  had  communicated  with  the  cavernous  ulcer. 

Case  XX. —  A  young  man,  aged  17,  after  several  injuries  from 
falls,  had  pain  in  various  parts  of  his  body,  and  general  bad  health. 
After  several  months,  he  had  pain  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  fol- 
lowed by  palpitation  of  the  heart,  faintings,  and  great  emaciation. 
The  complaint  was  considered  as  a  disease  of  the  heart.  He  re- 
covered a  little  after  blistering,  but  soon  relapsed,  with  severe 
pain,  great  palpitation,  extreme  debility,  and  evident  swelling 
of  the  left  side.  After  some  time  the  pain  ceased  ;  he  had  then  fetid 
and  dark  coloured  stools,  and  soon  after  died  in  a  state  of  extreme 
exhaustion  about  a  year  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 
On  dissection,  the  heart  was  found  enlarged ;  and  there  was  dilata- 
tion of  the  aorta.  The  spleen  was  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  child  of 
18  months;  it  adhered  to  the  colon,  and  contained  in  its  substance 
^n  abscess  which  had  burst  into  the  colon  at  the  place  of  the  ad- 
hesion.    The  spleen,  in  other  respects,  was  soft  as  if  sphacelated. 

A  similar  case  is  mejntioned  by  Grotanelli ;  and  another  in 
which  the  abscess  burst  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The 
patient,  a  girl  of  12,  felt  immediate  relief  from  severe  pain 
which  she  had  previously  suffered,  but  died  in  three  days.  A 
rnan,  mentioned  by  the  same  writer,  V7as  more  fortunate.  Af- 
ter various  attacks  of  ague   he  had  tumified  spleen,  which,  af- 


«   M.  Coze.     Joiirn.  dc  Med.    Tom.  LXXXII.    p.  255. 
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ter  exposure  to  cold,  became  acutely  painful,  with  nausea,  romit- 
ing,  cough  and  fever.  After  some  time  the  fever  subsided  ;  and 
after  a  month  he  was  able  to  go  about,  but  the  swelling  in  the 
region  of  the  spleen  continued,  and  he  had  hectic  paroxysms 
in  the  evening,  and  night  sweats.  In  a  quarrel,  he  now  receiv- 
ed a  violent  blow  on  the  left  side,  after  which  the  tumour  of 
the  spleen  subsided,  and  he  began  to  discharge  thick  and  very 
fetid  matter  mixed  with  his  urine.  This  continued  about  three 
weeks — he  then  recovered  very  good  health,  and  had  continued 
well  for  seven  years,  when  the  account  was  published. 
.  On  reviewing  the  cases  which  have  been  mentioned,  it  is 
worthy  of  attention,  that  in  those  cases  in  which  suppuration 
was  found  in  the  spleen,  the  disease  had,  in  general,  advanced 
in  a  slow  and  chronic  form,  while  those  in  which  the  progress 
was  more  rapid,  terminated  by  that  peculiar  black  degenera- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  spleen  which  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to.  I  know  not  whether  we  are  to  suppose  from  this  fact, 
that  the  spleen  in  its  natural  state  is  not  liable  to  suppuration, 
and  that  the  foundation  for  this  termination  is  laid  by  tubercu- 
lar disease,  or  by  some  change  of  structure  which  it  undergoes 
by  the  previous  induration  and  enlargement.  The  most  com- 
mon cause  of  induration  and  enlargement  is  intermittent  fever. 
But  it  takes  place  slowly  and  insidiously  without  this  cause,  and 
the  tubercular  disease  arises,  as  in  other  organs,  without  any 
obvious  cause.  A  woman,  mentioned  by  Grotanelli,  had  nausea, 
bad  appetite,  occasional  vomiting,  some  cough,  and  pain  in 
the  left  side ; — she  lost  her  colour,  and  the  abdomen  became 
tumid.  The  vomiting  became  more  frequent,  with  quick  pulse 
and  anasarca,  and  she  died  in  five  nionths.  On  dissection, 
there  was  found  considerable  effusion  in  the  abdomen.  The 
spleen  was  enlarged,  and  contained  twenty  tubercles  full  of 
thick  purulent  matter. 

When  the  inflammation  is  seated  in  the  peritoneal  covering 
of  the  spleen,  the  symptoms  appear  to  assume  more  activity, 
and  to  vary  considerably  in  their  characters.  In  some  cases, 
it  assumes  the  appearance  of  pneumonia,  or  even  carditis, 
but  these  varieties  seem  to  depend  in  some  measure  upon  the 
inflammation  extending  to  the  diaphragm.  A  man  mentioned 
by  Portal  had  dry  cough,  dyspnoea,  pain  of  the  left  side,  and 
most  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  with  acute  fever.  He 
died  after  a  short  illness.  The  spleen  w^as  found  extensively 
inflamed,  and  the  inflammation  had  extended  to  the  left  side  of 
the  diaphragm.     The  lungs  were  sound. 

There  are  other  modifications  of  the  symptoms,  depending 
upon  the  particular  organs  which  are  affected  either  sympathe- 
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tically  or  by  the  extension  of  the  inHanimation  ;  such  as  urgent 
vomiting,  cohc  pains  or  enteritic  symptoms  ;  but  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  combinations  is,  when  the  disease  extends  to  the 
kidney,  and  proves  rajiidly  fatal,  with  the  usual  symptoms  of 
ischuria  renalis.  1  liave  seen  one  important  case,  which  seemed 
to  be  of  this  nature,  but  I  was  not  allowed  to  examine  the  body. 
There  was  first  acute  pain  in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  with  vo- 
miting, the  pain  being  increased  by  inspiration.  At  a  very  early 
period,  the  secretion  of  urine  became  very  scanty,  and  after 
three  or  four  days  ceased  entirely.  In  three  days  more  the 
case  was  fatal,  with  coma,  the  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
spleen  having  continued  as  long  as  the  patient  was  sensible. 

The  spleen  has  been  found  lacerated  by  external  violence, 
in  some  cases  in  which  death  happened  rather  unexpectedly. 
A  young  man  mentioned  by  Lieutaud,  died  suddenly  while 
boxing.  Much  extravasated  blood  was  found  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  and  the  spleen  was  lacerated  on  the  side  next  the 
stomach.  The  same  appearances  were  found  in  a  boy  men- 
tioned by  Tulpius,  who  received  a  blow  on  the  left  side  while 
engaged  in  some  youthful  sports.  He  immediately  complained 
of  severe  pain,  followed  by  repeated  faintings,  and  died  next 
day.  A  man  mentioned  by  Dr  Chisholm,  fell  while  carrying 
a  burden,  and  struck  his  left  side  against  a  stone.  He  felt  lit- 
tie  uneasniess  at  the  time,  and  next  day  was  able  for  his  work 
as  a  blacksmith.  He  was  then  seized  with  pain  in  the  side, 
fever,  delirium,  and  muscular  spasms,  and  died  on  the  4th 
day  from  the  injury.  All  the  viscera  were  found  in  a  healthy 
state,  except  the  spleen,  which  was  somewhat  enlarged ;  and 
on  the  inferior  surface  of  it,  there  was  a  laceration  through  its 
whole  extent,  and  to  the  depth  of  two  inches.  The  edges  of  the 
laceration  were  in  some  places  florid,  in  others  sphacelated. 

Spontaneous  rupture  of  the  spleen  occurred  in  a  remarkable 
case  by  Fournier.  A  man  had  suffered  from  quarta.n  ague  for 
several  months,  but  was  considered  as  convalescent,  when  he 
died  suddenly,  after  a  hearty  supper.  The  spleen  Avas  found 
enlarged  and  ruptured,  and  there  was  much  coagidated  blood 
i  1  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

I  have  not  entered  on  the  subject  of  chronic  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  having  nothing  new  to  offer  in  regard  to  it.  It  ge- 
nerally arises  from  intermittent  fever,  but  may  take  place  with- 
out that  cause  or  any  cause  that  can  be  traced.  It  varies  in 
its  structure,  being  in  some  cases  a  solid  fleshy  mass,  in  others 
studded  with  tubercles.  In  one  case  I  found  it  consist  entirely 
of  an  immense  bag  of  hydatids,  covered  by  the  peritoneal  coat 
of  the  spleen,  the  substance  of  the  spleen  being  little  altered 
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from  the  natural  appearance.  All  the  forms  of  it  are  general- 
ly hopeless,  but  often  conthiue  long  without  much  aifecting  the 
general  health,  and  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  I  believe  the 
less  the}'  are  meddled  with,  the  better.  Attempts  to  reduce 
them  by  mercury,  are  generally  followed  by  the  worst  conse- 
quences. An  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  said  to  take  place 
in  3'oung  women,  in  connexion  with  suppression  of  the 
menses,  and  to  yield  to  a  course  of  purgatives.  I  have  not 
seen  this  affection,  but  I  found  it  once  enlarged  and  tender  in 
a  young  man,  and  it  yielded  to  the  repeated  application  of 
leeches,  with  purgatives,  rest,  and  cool  regimen. 


11. 

Experiments  on   J^ariolous  Inoculation^    ivit/i   Cases.     Head  be- 
fore Dumfries  Medical  Societij,  bth  May^   1823.     By  Wil- 
liam Maxwell,  M.  D.,  Dumfries. 

"^"ovELTY,  in  all  ages,  has  been,  in  its  extended  acceptation, 
the  most  powerful  agent  in  the  rational  mind  From  the 
history  of  the  apple  to  that  of  attraction,  we  have  seen  it  the 
great  excitement  to  mental  exertions,  the  source  of  pleasure, 
and  the  introduction  to  the  field  of  philosophy.  It  is  the  super- 
lative of  variety,  the  endless  resource  of  the  voluptuary,  and 
the  cheering  stimulus  of  the  philosopher.  It  is,  however,  much 
to  be  lamented,  that  it  too  frequently  is  imperfect  in  its  results, 
and  incorrect  in  its  attributes.  It  has  often  so  fascinating  an 
influence  on  our  perceptions,  that  the  effulgence  of  the  new- 
light  prevents  us  from  distinguishing  the  imperfection  of  its 
combinations,  seducing  us  by  its  brilliancy,  from  those  less  en- 
gaging courses  that  have  been  much  better  established  by  so- 
ber reasoning,  and  embodied  by  a  more  perfect  concatenation 
of  causes  and  effects.  It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  apply 
these  obsei'vations,  in  their  fullest  extent,  to  vaccination ;  yet 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  world  has  been  grievously  disap- 
pointed, in  the  hope  that  this  discovery  would  be  a  perfect  se- 
curity against  variolous  disease.  This  induces  me,  without 
making  any  observations  on  variola,  varicella,  or  the  new  forms 
of  eruptions,  their  combinations,  modifications,  varieties,  or 
distinctions,  to  offer  a  relation  of  some  experiments  begun  in 
1801,  and  concluded  in  1802,  in  hopes  of  giving  a  milder 
form  to  inoculated  variola. 

In  1801,  the   matter  of  small-pox  was   kept  during  a  fort- 
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night  previous  to  its' being  uiserted ;  no  difference  was  observ- 
ed in  the  time  of  progressive  appearance  of"  the  eruption,  f'roni 
the  usual  habit  of  the  disease.  Matter  taken  from  this  subject 
was  used  at  the  end  of  a  month,  without  any  deviation  from 
the  usual  symptoms.  Inoculation  was  again  repeated  at  the  end 
of  six  weeks,  as  in  the  foregoing  exj)eriment,  without  any  sen- 
sible alteration  in  the  result.  Jn  experiment  fourth,  matter  was 
taken  from  the  last  case  and  kept  two  months  before  insertion ; 
when  the  patients,  two  in  number,  appeared  to  suffer  less 
from  fever;  the  pustules  were  earlier  than  usual;  I  thought 
they  scabbed  sooner,  and  had  a  narrower  inflamed  margin ;  in 
short,  that  the  disease  began  to  acquire  a  sensible  degree  of 
mildness.  In  experiment  fifth,  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks,  mat- 
ter taken  from  one  of  the  subjects  in  last  experiment  was  used 
in  several  children;  in  some  of  them  it  failed  to  produce  in- 
fection; where  it  succeeded,  the  disease  appeared  less  active : 
the  pustules  began  to  scab  on  the  sixth  day.  Experiment  sixth 
was  made  with  matter  taken  from  one  of  the  subjects  of  the 
preceding  one ;  it  was  inserted  at  the  end  of  three  months ;  the 
eruption  appeared  on  the  fifth  day  with  little  or  no  fever;  the 
scabs  fell  ofl'  sooner  than  in  the  last  experiment,  but  in  this 
^here  might  have  been  some  inaccuracy,  as  1  had  it  only  from 
report.  Experiment  seventh  was  made  at  the  end  of  fourteen 
months;  two  subjects  only  out  of  nine  who  were  inoculated, 
were  infected ;  the  eruption  appearing  on  the  end  of  the  fourth 
or  beginning  of  the  fifth  day,  without  fever  or  indisposition  : 
the  pustules  were  smaller,  more  prominent,  like  the  small  end 
of  an  Q^^,  and  almost  entirely  free  from  inflamed  margin :  the 
scab,  of  a  foliated  structure,  fell  off'  about  the  eighth  day, 
without  leaving  any  pittings.  Four  sets  of  children  were  now 
inoculated  with  this  matter,  applying  it  directly  from  the  pus- 
tules :  the  disease  in  all  respects  resembled  that  in  last  experi- 
ment, the  children  playing  about  in  a  state  of  perfect  health. 

Although  the  periods  of  inoculation  are  said  to  have  been 
at  the  ends  of  weeks  or  months,  they  were  sometimes  a  few 
days  sooner  or  later,  but  not  varying  more  than  four.  This 
irregularity  was  occasioned  by  attention  to  my  own  conveni- 
ence, as  most  of  the  experiments  were  done  in  or  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Newabbe}',  a  distance  of  seven  miles  from  Dumfries. 
I  have  not  heard  that  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  above  inocula- 
tion have  been  infected  by  either  ^iiall-pox  or  chicken-pox,  al- 
though they  have  both  been  in  the  village,  and  no  means  were 
taken  to  prevent  conmumication  with  the  infected.  Here  the 
author's  investigation  ceased,  giving  way  to  vaccination,  which 
extended  rapidly. 
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At  the  time  these  experhnents  were  made,  we  were  not  o-e- 
nerally  acquamted  with  that  nice  discrimination  of  eruptions 
with  which  modern  writers  have  furnished  us,  and  I  have  been 
obhged  to  confine  myself  to  a  very  imperfect  description  of 
symptoms,  drawn  from  such  notes  as  my  rapid  visits  allowed 
me  to  take. 

Dumfries,  5th  May,  1823. 


III. 

Observations  on  Hydrocephalus  Internus,  "with  Cases.     Head  he^ 
fore  Dumfries  Medical  Societx/y  ^th  November,  1822.    By  Wil- 
liam Maxwell,   M.  D. 

nphe  following  communication  consists  of  observations  on  the 
-J-  treatment  of  that  state  of  the  brain  expressed  by  a  co- 
incidence of  symptoms  which  are  generally  found  after  death 
to  have  accompanied  a  deposition  of  water  in  the  brain  or 
cerebellum,  but  which  occasionally  prevail  without  effusion  of 
fluid  ;  death  appearing  in  those  cases  to  have  been  occasion- 
ed by  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  this  organ,  or  of  its 
membrances,  or  by  abscess,  hydatids,  encysted  tumours,  &c, 
I  am,  from  this  circumstance,  disposed  to  use  the  term  Hydro- 
cephalus Iniernus,  more  in  an  abstract  sense  than  as  an  expres- 
sion strictly  derivative. 

In  the  year  1795-6,  previous  to  beginning  regular  practice, 
I  saw  about  twenty-five  cases  of  hydrocephalus  internus,  all  of 
which  terminated  fatally.  From  this  it  was  evident  that  the 
modes  of  treating  this  affection  were  inefficient,  and  that  hopes 
of  removing  the  disease  must  be  founded  on  some  new  or  more 
active  treatment ;  as  in  many  of  the  above  cases  the  patients 
had  in  an  early  stage  been  very  freely  purged,  bled  with 
leeches,  and  in  the  arm  ;  and  in  others  a  diarrhoea  had  prevail- 
ed from  the  first  attack,  and  continued  to  an  advanced  period 
of  the  disease.  It  was  thought  proper  to  employ  very  copious 
blood-letting  in  the  way  by  which  the  largest  quantity  of  blood 
could  be  rapidly  abstracted  from  the  head  :  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment exceeded  expectation,  and  was  done  in  the  followino- man- 
ner :  And,  as  there  was  considerable  danger  of  the  patient 
sinking  from  inanition,  it  was  thought  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
obtain  the  full  consent  of  the  parents  to  a  measure  attended 
with  much  hazard,  and  extremely  painful  to  the  feelino-s  of  the 
practitioner,  by  informing  them,  that  after  the  usual  mode  of 
purging,  moderate  blteding,  &c.  this  distressing  measure  was 
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tlie   only  mean    by  which   llic   hfe  of  ihc  patient  couhl  be  prc- 
fecrved.     I  shall,  out    of  nearly    ninety    cases,  about    sixty    of 
which   recovered,  select   two   wherein    the   usual  characteristic 
'  fcyrnptoms  of  the  disease  were  distinctly  marked. 

Master  J.,  ;ut.  7,  a  iiealthy  boy,  became  dull  and  indisposed 
to  his  usual  exercise,  conij)laining  of  headach,  which,  with 
much  langour,  increased  duriufr  six  or  ci;i;ht  days.  The  bowels 
-were  frecjuently  moved  by  pur<j;atives.  At  this  period  pain  in 
the  head  became  more  distrcsbinjr,  and  the  bowels  were  diffi- 
cultly moved.  The  boy  showed  no  inclination  to  leave  the 
house  ; — he  rested  frequently  his  head  in  his  hands  upon  a 
table,  or  in  a  kneeling  posture  on  a  chair;  the  muscular  power 
of  his  limbs  began  to  fail ;  the  pulse  became  rapid  ;  pain  of  the 
Iiead  excessive,  with  occasional  remissions,  and  during  these, 
constant  drowsiness  came  on.  Still,  however,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable disposition  to  take  food,  although  it  was  passed  half 
digested.  The  mind  now  became  indistinct,  with  inability  to  ar- 
ticulate; vision  was  imperfect;  the  evacuations  took  place  with- 
out his  attention  ;  squinting  next  appeared  ;  pulse  160 — frequent 
expression  of  pain  in  the  head  ;  muscles  in  the  neck  became 
supple,  the  head  rolling  upon  the  breast  and  shoulders,  with 
immobility  of  the  pupils  and  total  want  of  expression  in  the 
eyes;  the  face  pale  and  inanimate.  Mr  J.,  his  father,  a  medi- 
cal gentleman,  requested  that  I  would  take  the  sole  direction 
of  the  case,  observing,  tliat  he  was  well  av>are  that  extreme 
bleeding  was  the  only  means  by  which  the  child  could  be  re- 
covered ;  desiring  that  it  might  be  carried  to  whatever  extent  it 
might  be  thought  necessary,  and  that,  if  the  child  should  sink 
under  such  active  treatment,  he  would  still  retain  a  warm  sense 
of  gratitude  for  the  painful  task  which  he  had  imposed  on  n^e. 
The  time  was  fixed  for  the  operation,  and,  with  the  father's 
consent,  I  invited  my  medical  friends  Dr  G.,  Mr  S.,  Mr  M. 
and  Mr  St.,  to  be  present.  The  father,  after  providing  every 
thing  necessary,  withdrew  to  a  remote  part  of  the  house,  wait- 
ing, with  the  anxiety  of  an  affectionate  parent,  the  fate  of  an 
only  son. 

The  boy  was  laid  on  a  mattress,  his  head  somewhat  lower 
than  the  rest  of  the  person,  medical  gentlemen  holding  each 
wrist;  the  jugular  vein  on  the  right  side  was  opened  ;  it  bled 
rapidly — the  stream  was  frequently  interrupted  to  prevent  faint- 
ing. The  bleeding  was  continued  till  syncope  began  to  take 
place:  a  little  negus  was  then  given  ;  wlien  the  pulse  revived 
the  finger  was  removed  from  the  orifice  and  the  blood  allowed 
to  flow  till  the  gentlemen  agreed  that  the  pulse  could  no  longer 
be  felt.     The  patient  at   this  time   had  no  appearance  of  life, 
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and  continued  without  the  least  symptom  of  animatimi  for  ten 
minutes,  when  he  began  to  revive  gradually  :  and  in  the  even!n<y 
more  favourable  symptoms  appeared.  His  mind  was  remark- 
ably improved,  as  well  as  his  physical  powers,  being  now  able 
to  articulate,  although  indistinctly,  and  to  tell  the  hour  on  a 
watch.  He  had  a  tolerable  night's  rest,  having  taken  frequent- 
ly a  little  water- gruel  and  beef-tea.  During  the  following  day 
there  was  but  little  improvement.  On  the  third  day  the  bleed- 
ing was  repeated  in  the  left  jugular  vein,  and  a  complete  reco- 
very followed. 

Case  I  J. — In  April  1816,  I  was  called  to  see  a  child  of  Mr 
B.  setat.  \\.  He  had  been  aflected  with  symptoms  of  hydroce- 
phalus about  seven  days,  had  been  repeatedly  purged,  and  bled 
profusely  on  the  head  by  leeches.  I  found  the  child  very  lan- 
guid, insensible  to  moderate  pressure  or  pinching;  vision  ap- 
peared to  be  entirely  gone,  eyes  death-like  without  any  expres- 
sion ;  squinting  with  both  eyes  had  continued  during  three  days; 
uttering  frequently  shrill  screams;  the  head  rolled  upon  the 
shoulders  as  if  it  had  been  attached  to  the  trunk  by  muscle 
alone.  He  was  bled  in  the  neck,  as  in  the  last  case,  till  the 
pulse  could  no  longer  be  felt,  and  remained  in  this  state  during' 
some  hours  before  he  began  to  revive.  I  left  him  at  1 1  j>-  w^ 
and  was  so  apprehensive  that  bleeding  had  been  carried  too  far 
in  this  case,  that  I  sent  my  servant  next  morning  to  enquire 
what  had  happened  drring  the  night,  and  was  surprised  by- 
learning  through  him,  that  the  child  was  so  much  better,  that 
he  saw  him  at  the  window  in  the  nurse's  arms,  lookino-  at  two 
j'oung  cocks  fighting  in  the  yard.  He  recovered  dailv,  and  is 
now  a  fine  healthy  boy. 

In  upwards  of  ninety  cases  that  have  been  treated  in  this  wav, 
above  sixty  have  recovered.  In  most  of  these  I  have  had  the 
assistance  of  one  or  more  medical  gentlemen  of  this  place. 
Bleeding  was  generally  repeated,  as  the  constitution  could  sel- 
dom bear  at  one  operation  a  subtraction  of  blood  suflicient  to 
remove  the  maladv. 

It  may  fairly  be  objected  to  the  success  of  this  treatment,  that 
hydrocephalus  internus  did  not  exist  in  the  above  sixtv  cases, 
but  that  other  causes  might  have  produced  delusive  symptoms. 
I  confess  that  I  cannot  give  an  answer  sufficiently  satisfactorv, 
and  that  I  cannot  meet  the  objection  by  any  better  proof  than 
by  analogy,  for,  owing  to  the  aversion  that  prevails  in  this  part 
of  the  country  to  the  examination  of  the  dead,  it  was  with  much 
d'fficulty  that  I  was  allowed  to  inspect  seventeen  or  ei'^hteea 
heads  out  of  the  twenty-seven.  In  all  of  these,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ci^ht,   from   one  to  four  or  six  ounces  of  fluid  were 
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found  in  the  ventricles  or  within  the  membranes.  As  the  cases 
of  recovery  did  in  almost  every  symptom  resemble  those  that 
terminated  fatally,  where  the  heads  were  allowed  to  be  opened, 
we  may  analogically  be  allowed  to  infer  that  the  disease  in 
both  was  the  same;  and,  without  better  proof,  to  consider  such 
close  analofry  a  legitimate  conclusion.  In  the  other  eight  cases, 
above  alluded  to,  the  quantity  of  water  did  not  exceed  half  an 
ounce.  In  the  first  of  these,  a  cyst,  containing  about  four  ounces 
of  fluid,  communicated  with  the  right  lateral  ventricle :  death 
took  place  at  the  end  of  seven  months.  In  the  second,  there 
was  suppuration  in  the  middle  of  the  right  lobe.  In  the  third, 
three  round  tumours  of  indurated  cerebrum  were  found  in  the 
cerebellum.  In  cases  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth,  much  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membranes  and  substance  of  the  brain  had  existed. 
In  the  seventh,  suppuration  in  the  thalami  ncrxiorwn  opticonim. 
And  in  the  last,  excessive  inflammation  of  the  membranes, 
with  some  pus,  was  perceived  near  ihejbrameii  magjuim. 
Dum/nes,  4//^  Nov.  lb 22. 


IV* 

Case  of  Rupture  of  the  Uterus  Terminating  Tatally.     By 
P.  MuDiE,  M.  D.,  St  Andrews. 

TV/Trs  Eliz.  Nickoll,  aetatis  32,  was  taken  in  labour  early  in 
-*-'^  the  month  of  May  1819,  and  after  48  hours  was  deliver- 
ed by  me,  by  the  forceps,  of  a  still-born  child.  She  was  a  short 
thick  made  woman,  with  a  very  narrow  pelvis;  as  the  distance 
from  the  sacrum  to  the  pubes  did  not  appear  to  be  above  three 
inches.  She  made  a  good  recovery,  and  was  employed  as  a 
nurse.  She  again  fell  pregnant,  and  I  was  again  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  employing  the  forceps,  on  the  24th  March  1821.  The 
child  breathed,  but  soon  after  expired.  In  her  next  pregnancy, 
after  a  severe  labour,  a  small  living  child  was  born  by  the  natural 
efforts  on  the  21st  of  April  1822.  On  Friday  20th  March  last,  at 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  called  to  the  same  patient,  and 
was  informed  by  the  midwife  that  she  had  been  with  her  since  6  in 
the  morning,  that  the  os  ut(ri  had  dilated  regularly,  and  that  the 
membranes  had  given  way  about  half  an  hour  ago;  when,  with  the 
waters,  about  1 2  inches  of  the  cord  had  been  protruded.  Upon  ex- 
amination, I  fomid  this  to  be  the  case,  but  the  pains  were  so  se- 
vere, and  the  head  so  firmly  pressed  against  the  brim  of  the  pel- 
vis, that  I  could  not  return  the  cord.    The  head  was  presenting 
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liatiirally,  and  I  found  it  gradually  entering  the  pelvis.   As  it  %v:is 
impossible  to  return  the  cord,  and  as  I  knew  from  former  ex- 
perience, that  I  could  not  hope  to  save  the  child  by  turning,   I 
placed  the  funis  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  cavities   at  each 
side  of  the  sacrum,  in  hopes  that  it  might  escape  that  pressure 
which  would  destroy  the  child.     But  I  soon  found  that  hope 
to  be  unavailing,  for  the  pulsation  of  the  cord  began  to  be  very 
feeble,   and  before  twelve  o'clock  it  had  entirely  ceased.     The 
pains  w^ere  very  severe;  and  as  the  patient  complained  of  ex- 
cessive pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,   and  her  pulse  was 
full,  I  took  away  about  twelve  or  fourteen  oimces  of  blood.  As 
there   was  now  no  doubt  of  the  death  of  the  child,    I  had  de- 
termined  to   open  the  head;  but   knowing  the  difHculty  that 
woidd  attend  the  delivery,  even  in  this  case,   I  resolved  to  wait 
a  short  time  longer,   that  the  dilatation  of  the  parts  might  be 
advanced  as  far  as  possible  by  the  natural  pains.     I  directed  the 
midwife  to  give  her  an  emollient  injection,  and  left  her  about  one 
o'clock.      About  an  hour  after  I  was    sent   for,    and  found  the 
circumstances  very  much  changed.      The  midwife  informed  me 
that  the  injection  had   operated,   and  that  she  had  had  several 
severe  pains,    which  had  made  the  head  advance  considerablv, 
when  suddenl}',   during  a  pain,    she  cried  out  that  something 
had  given  way,   and  that  the  pain  in  the  side  had  become  in- 
tolerable.    The  midwife  examined,   and   found  the   heatl  com- 
pletely receded,    and   that   there  was  a   considerable  discharge 
of  blood.     Upon   examination,    I  found   the   statement  of  the 
midwife  correct,  and  upon  passing  my  hand  over  the  abdomen,  I 
could  not  perceive  the  uterine  tumour,  but  a  confused  pulpy  swell- 
ing.     The  labour   pains  had  entirely  ceased,    but  the  pain  of 
the  abdomen  was  so  severe,   that   she  could  not  allow  it   to  be 
touched.      She  was  gastly  and   sick,   with  almost  incessjint  vo- 
miting.    Suspecting  that  a  laceration  of  the   uterus  had  taken 
place,  I  immediately  requested  the  attendance  of  m}-  fz'iends, 
Drs   Bfiggs  and   Luscombe.      The   former  arrived   in   a  ^e-vf 
minutes,  and  we  immediately  resolved  to  deliver  by  the  feet.    I 
luul  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,  for  there  was  not  the  slightest  re- 
sistance  to   the    introduction  of  the   hand.      The   child    was  of 
large  size,    and    I    had   great   difficulty   in   bringing   down   the 
body.      After  the   arms  were  brought   down,  I   introduced  the 
perforator  at  the  lambdoidal  suture,  and  evacuated  the  contents 
of  the  cranium  :   I  then  introduced  the  crotchet,   and  fixing  the 
liook  at  the  foramen  magnum,  was  able,  by  the  assistance  of  Dr 
Briggs,   to  l)ring  the   head  away.      I  introduced   my  hand  into 
the  vagina,  and  finding  the  placenta  lying  loose  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis,    I  brought  it  easih*  away.     I  again   introduced  my 
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haiul,  and  felt  that  it  proceeded  into  tlie  cavity  ot'tlie  abdomen 
by  a  rent  in  the  anterior  part  of  tlie  cervix  tUeri.  1  felt  the 
uterus  contracted,  and  lying  towards  the  spine,  resembling  in 
some  measure  another  placenta,  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
anterior  to  it  seemed  to  contain  nothing  but  clots  of  blood. 
There  was  very  little  flooding,  but  the  patient  seemed  sinking, 
and  she  complained  much  of  the  pain  of  the  abdomen.  We 
endeavoured  to  revive  her  by  cordials,  and  after  ap})lying  a 
bandage  flrmly  to  the  belly,  we  gave  her  an  opiate  containing 
forty  drops  of  laudanum.  The  delivery  was  completed  about 
half  past  three  o'clock. 

Half-past  4  o'clock.  She  has  been  very  uneasy,  and  has 
vomited  several  times.  Pulse  very  feeble ;  there  has  been  a 
considerable  discharge  from  the  vagina,  but  it  is  more  watery 
than  usual. 

Half-past  6. — Pain  rather  abated,  as  has  the  discharge  ;  no 
vomiting;  pulse  rather  firmer;  the  body  is  bedewed  with  per- 
spiration. 

10  p.  VI. — Feels  easier;  little  or  no  discharge.  She  has  been 
able  to  be  shifted,  and  has  had  her  abdomen  fomented  with 
hot  vinegar  and  water ;  very  little  discharge ;  she  has  passed  a 
little  urine.     Repet.  hmist.  anodyn.  cum  tinct.  ojni  gt.  xxv. 

21st. — 8.  a.  m. — Has  passed  a  tolerable  night,  and  as  she 
experienced  considerable  relief  from  the  fomentation,  it  was  re- 
peated during  the  night.  She  is  now  perspiring  freely ;  pulse 
feeble  and  excessively  quick ;  thirst  very  urgent.  Injiciatur 
q.  ])•  enema  domestic. 

Let  her  have  freely  of  acidulated  gruel,  or  weak  tea  for  her 
common  drink. 

1.  p.  VI. — Continues  tolerably  eas}- ;  pulse  150,  and  very  fee- 
ble ;  thirst  very  urgent ;  perspiration  profuse ;  little  or  no  dis- 
charo-e.  Enema  has  not  operated,  but  she  has  again  passed 
urine. 

6,  p^  ;;;. — Siucc  thc  last  visit,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  of  pain  and  tension  of  the  abdomen.  She  has  vomited 
frequently;  complains  much  of  thirst;  tongue  white  ;  pulse  140 
and  full.  "  She  was  immediately  bled  to  19  or  20  ounces,  when 
she  became  taint. 

Repetat.  fotiis   ahdomini.      Sumat.    infiis.    senna;    ^i.    cum 
snJph.  magncs.  ^i.  omni  hora. 

10.  }').  vi. — Has  vomited  the  infusion,  and  indeed  nothing  has 
remained  upon  her  stomach  ;  what  she  brought  up  is  extremely 

acid. 

Sumat.  magncs.  fca/c.J  ^i.  stutim^  et  repctatur  post  horas 
ires. 
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22c/. —  6  a.  VI. — Passed  a  vcrv  rcslless  night;  pain  of  abdo- 
men ip.uch  increased;  pulse  110,  and  full.  She  has  retained 
the  nia«nesia,  but  there  has  been  no  effect  on  her  bowels.  She 
was  immediately  bled  to  the  extent  of  24  ounces,  when  she  be- 
came faint. 

Repcf.  magnes.  "^i.et  repetotur  jpost  horam. 
Let  her  have  whey  to  drink,  and  oranges. 
Injiciatur  statim  enema  domestic. 

10  a.  m. — Has  been  rather  easier.  She  has  retained  the 
magnesia;  no  stool. 

!§5  Siibmur.  hijdrarg.  aloes  n.  a.  gr.  x.     Conserv.  ros.  q.  s.  nt 

ft.  massa  in  pil.   jN^o.  iv.  dividenda.       Sumat  iinam   omni 

hora. 

3  p.  VI. — Has  retained  three  of  the  pills,  but  without  effect. 

Pulse    140 ;  considerable   pain  in  the  abdomen ;  complains  of 

cramps  in  the  thighs. 

Repet.  fotus  ahdomini.     Repet.  pil.   ut  antea.     Fricenitir 
femora  ct  crura  tinct.  saponis  et  opii. 
6  p.  m. — Plas  retained  two  more  of  the  pills  ;  pain  of  abdo- 
men increased;  pulse  full. 
l\  S.  ad  '^xviij. 
\0  p.  m. — Pain  of  abdomen  vel'v  severe  ;  no  vomiting;   pulse 
stm  full. 

Repet.  V.  s.   ad  |.r.      Injiciatur  enema   domestic.      Sumat. 
liquor,  opii  sedativ.  (Battlei/s)  gttt  xx. 
2'3d. — 6  a.  m. — The  injection  came  away,   but  without  any 
mixture  of  feculent  matter.      Pulse   very  frequent,   but  rathev 
softer;  great  tension  of  the  belly. 

Admoveuniur  ahdomini  statim  hirudines  octodeci?!!,  et  postea 

fotUSi 

1 1  a.m. — Pins  passed  a  considerable  quantity  of  clay  colour- 
ed feces  ;  feels  rather  easier,  and  the  tension  of  the  abdomen  is 
rather  diminished;  there  has  also  taken  place  a  consider- 
able watery  discharge  from  the  vagina,  which  is  scarcely  ting- 
ed wiili  blood;  pulse  very  frequent,  but  softer;  vomiting  abated. 

Repet.  fotus  ahdomini  ,-  et  si  dolor  ahdominis  maxime  urgef^ 
admoveuntur  iteruvi  hirudines  viginti. 
5  p.m.—  Pulse  softer;  pain  of  abdomen  rather  abated. 

Repet.  liquor  opii  sedativ.  ut  ante. 
\0p.7n. — As  the  pain  of  abdomen    had    rather    increased, 
fourteen  leeches  were  applied;  she  has  had  several  fetid  stools; 
frequent  vomiting;  pulse  very  feeble. 
Repet.  haust.  anodyn. 
24th. — 3  a.  m. — Vomiting  continues  ;  pulse  scarcely  to  be  felt; 
extremities  cold. 

Sum.  statim.  opii  gr.  iss. 
VOL.  XXII,  NO.  80.  B 
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Vomitino;  of  black  matter  continue<l,  with  little  intermission, 
till  she  expired  at  6  a.  m. 

Dissection. 

25th. — Noon. — Upon  layintr  open  the  abdomen,  the  intestines 
were  observed  covered  with  blood  and  coagulable  lymph,  and 
bore  marks  of  severe  inflammation,  beini^  adherent  to  each  o- 
ther  throujrhout  the  whole  extent.  The  uterus  was  found  near- 
ly of  the  usual  size  at  such  a  period  from  delivery,  of  a  blackish 
hue,  and  a  rent  was  found  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  cervix, 
extending  transversely  nearly  one  half  of  its  extent.  The  abdo- 
men contained  a  great  quantity  of  bloody  scrum.  The  pelvis 
was  of  small  size,  but  not  deformed. 

St  Andrew's,  Gth  April,  1 824. 


V. 

Notices  of  cei'tain  Accidents  and  Diseased  Struct u7-e  of  the  Ca^ 
jput  Ccectim  Cceli  and  its  Appendage.  By  H.  Home  Black- 
adder,  Surgeon,  Edinburgh. 

A  STOUT  healthy  looking  man,  about  forty  years  of  age,  sud- 
"^^  denly  fell  to  the  ground  while  standing  in  the  erect  pos- 
ture, and  engaged  in  conversation.  There  was  no  contortion 
of  the  features,  nor  convulsive  motion  of  the  limbs.  The  eyes 
were  closed — the  face  rather  pale^ — breathing  short  and  hurried 
— the  pulse  a  mere  flutter,  scarcely  to  be  felt.  Several  attempts 
at  general  blood-letting  were  made  almost  immediately,  but 
with  very  little  success.  Within  an  hour  after  his  being  thus 
seized,  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  His  eyes  were  still  shut, 
and  he  paid  no  attention  to  questions  that  were  addressed  to 
him  ;  but  now  and  then  he  moved  different  parts  of  his  body 
as  if  from  pain,  and  his  countenance  was  expressive  of  severe 
oppressive  suffering.  The  respiration  and  pulse  as  before.  On 
closer  examination,  it  vvas  found  that  the  abdomen  was  greatly 
and  permanently  retracted,  the  respiration  being  performed 
solely  by  the  thorax.  On  touching  the  abdomen  with  the 
hand,  he  instantly  gave  signs  of  severe  suffering  by  writhing 
his  body,  moving  his  limbs,  or  rolling  his  head  from  side  to 
side  on  his  pillow.  Still  his  eyes  remained  shut,  and  he  did  not 
attempt  to  speak.  It  was  now  remarked,  that  every  other  while 
he  had  a  slight  shivering  fit,  as  from  a  sensation  of  cold ;  and  it 
was  very  soon  evident  that  this  symptom  was  on  the  increase. 
Fomentations  were  applied  to  the  abdomen  and  inferior  extre- 
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miiics.  A  warm  bath  was  oiiiered  to  be  trot  ready,  and  an 
etliereal  diTiiiojht  was  with  diHifulty  adinini>tored,  but  which  fid- 
filled  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  ciiicfly  intended.  He  now 
became  more  restless.  His  eyes  occasionally  opened,  and  he 
attempted  to  speak,  but  for  some  time  could  not  articu- 
late. At  length,  and  with  much  apparent  exertion,  he  could 
answer  such  questions  as  were  put  to  him,  but  seemed  so 
overcome  with  oppressive  suffering,  that  he  never  attempted 
to  speak  unless  when  urged  to  do  so.  I  learned  from  him 
that  he  experienced  a  most  excruciating  pain  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  was  greatly  aggravated  by  even  slight  pressure  ; 
and  he  earnestly  begged  that  it  might  not  be  touched.  The 
fits  of  shivering  became  more  severe  and  frequent,  so  as  to 
be  almost  continual ;  the  pulse  still  small  and  fluttering.  Cas- 
tor oil  and  injections  were  administered,  and  the  contents  of 
the  bowels  were  foimd  to  be  perfectly  natural.  He  was  now- 
placed  in  a  warm  bath,  which  at  first  seemed  to  give  relief. 
The  cold  sensation  and  shivering  were  removed  ;  and  the  pain 
of  the  abdomen  was,  he  said,  mitigated.  It  was  evident,  how- 
ever, from  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  the  state  of  his 
pulse  and  respiration,  that  no  great  alteration  had  been  pro- 
duced. After  remaining  in  the  slipper  bath  about  ten  minutes, 
he  suddenly  requested  to  be  removed  to  his  bed ;  and  this  was 
liardly  effected  when  he  expired. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  confessing,  that  I  was  much  embar- 
rassed by  this  case.  The  whole  period  of  his  illness  did  not 
much  exceed  three  hours  and  a  half,  and  I  could  not,  at  the 
time,  form  any  satisfactory  opinion  in  regard  to  the  ?t///V>  synip^ 
tomaium. 

I  examined  the  body  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  and  the 
following  morbid  apjiearances  were  detected. 

The  heart  was  rather  large,  its  parietes  thick  and  firm,  its 
cavities  on  the  riglit  side  were  gorged  with  blood,  and  in  the 
left  ventricle  there  was  a  reddish  amber-coloured  coagulum, 
from  which  a  small  branch  extended  nearly  to  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  and  terminated  at  the  commencement  of  a  shallow  sca- 
phoid dilatation  of  that  artery,  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part 
of  its  arch.  This  dilated  poi'tion  of  the  aorta  did  not  exhibit 
any  ossification,  rupture  or  separation  of  its  fibres,  nor  liad  the 
surrounding  parts  suffered  any  apparent  change  of  structure. 
The  valves  of  the  aorta  were  somewhat  thicker  and  firmer  than 
natural. 

The  abdominal  viscera  had  an  unusually  healthy  aj^pear- 
ance,  except  the  appeiuiinila  vermiformh^  which  was  remark- 
ably increased  in  length  and  thickness,  and  felt  like  a  firm 
chord   ln-tween   the  fingers.     On  making  an  incision  through 
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its  coals,  this  clono-utioii  and  distciilion  were  loiiiul  to  be  ]5ro- 
duced  by  a  very  large  lunibriciis,  which  had  forced  its  way  into 
the  cavity  of  the  appendicular  a  portion  of  its  tail,  of  about  an 
inch  in  length,  still  projecting  into  the  capid  ccecum.  There 
were  no  more  lumbrici  contained  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  neither  did  its  serous  or  mucous  membranes  exhibit  the 
sliifhtcst  marks  of  their  having  suffered  from  either  former  or 
recent  irritation. 

^^'as  the  presence  of  the  lumbricus,  and  its  peculiar  situa- 
tion, merely  accidental,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
symptoms  ?  or  was  it  the  direct  and  primary  cause  of  them  *. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  appendicula 
was  the  original  focus  of  irritation — that  the  irritation  there 
excited  by  the  lumbricus  was  productive,  either  directly  through 
the  connexions  of  nerves,  or  indirectly  tlirough  the  spinal 
chord,  of  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
&c. ;  and,  that  the  permanent  contraction  of  these  muscles, 
by  im.peding  the  motions  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  by  pro- 
ducing an  overflow  of  blood  to  the  thoracic  and  cranial  ca- 
vities (the  heart  and  aorta  being  previously,  and  more  or 
less  diseased),  was  the  cause  of  the  circulation  becom.ing  in- 
terrupted, and  consequently  of  the  death  of  the  patient. 
Several,  aud,  as  they  appear  to  me,  conclusive  reasons, 
miglit  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  view  of  tlie  question ;  but 
you  will  probably  be  disposed  to  tliink  that  the  subject  has 
had  its  full  share  of  your  attention.  I  shall,  liowever,  seize 
this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  diseases  of  the  heart  are 
certainly  far  more  frequent  than  seems  to  be  commonly  under- 
stood ;  the  symptoms  which  accompany  them  being  but  too 
commonly  referred  to  the  comprehensive  T>ijspepsia,  or  to  tlie 
(if  possible)  still  more  indefinite  "  Nervous  "jirak.'icss ,-  "  and 
only,  if  at  all,  recognised  when  the  unfortunate  patient  can  no 
lono-er  rationally  count  on  a  momentary  prolongation  of  his 
life.  The  frequent  consequences  of  this  misconception,  and 
consequent  virtual  neglect  of  the  earlv  symptoms,  are,  that  tlie 
often  highly  susceptible  feelings  of  the  patient  are  cruelly  la- 
cerated,^ his  real  sufferings  increased,  and  the  progress  of  his 
disease  accelerated,  nt  the  very  time  when  active  medical  treat- 
ment is  of  the  first  importance,  and  when  alone  it  can  prove  of 
permanent  advantage.  In  su})port  of  what  I  have  now  ad- 
vanced, 1  might  adduce  instances  (more  than  one  or  two)  that 
have  come  under  my  own  observation,  in  which  eminent  phy- 
sicians, and  some  of  the  first  eminence,  were  very  decided  in 
their  opinions — very  completely  mistaken — and  very  speedily 
had,  or  might  have  had,  a  melancholy  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing their  erroneous  decisions.     If,  then,  such  things  happen 
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with  tlic  roots  ami  trunks,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  iu- 
lunnerahle  branches  ^ 

In  returning  from  this  long  and  unpremeditated  digression, 
I  ?liall  curtail,  as  much  as  possible,  the  following  notices. 

In  one  instance,  I  met  with  a  calculous  concretion  in  the 
apjicndicu'a  x'ermiformis^  about  half  an  inch  from  its  orifice. 
In  size  and  shape  it  resembled  a  thrush's  Qg'^.  Externally  it 
had  a  thin  coat  or  crust,  of  a  greyish  coloured  earthy  looking 
matter,  and  internally  its  structure  resembled  a  ball,  formetl 
of  minute  ligneous  fibres.  This  patient  died  of  ulcerated  and 
tuberculated  lungs,  in  connexion  with  tuberculated  indm'ation 
sof  the  liver  ;  and  was  never  heard  to  complain  of  any  uneasy 
•sensation  at  the  head  of  the  colon,  or  in  its  vicinity.  * 

In  <iBother  case,  in  addition  to  various  other  chronic  ail- 
siients,  in  which  the  lungs  and  liver  were  more  especially  im- 
plicated, the  patient  complained  of  a  constant  gnawing  soreness 
about  the  head  of  the  colon.  On  examining  liis  body  after 
xleath,  I  found  the  inner  surface  of  the  caput  ccvcum  covered 
witli  ulcers,  having  ragged  and  irregular  edges,  and  which 
jnight  have  been  aptly  described  by  the  term  "  worm-eaten.  " 
On  the  surface,  or  under  the  edges  of  each  of  these  ulcers, 
were  found  several  large  ascarides  ;  but  neither  any  of  these 
animals,  nor  any  morbid  appearance,  could  be  detected  else- 
where, in  the  whole  course  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  may- 
be a  question,  whether  the  ascarides  were  the  original  cause, 
or  only  tlie  accidental  promoters  of  the  ulceration  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  ulcers  could  not  acquire  a  healthy 
action,  as  long  as  their  surfaces  were  irritated  by  such  a  cause. 

Another  patient  had  long  been  affected  with  a  disordered  state 
©f  the  stomach  and  bowel?,  and  complained  of  a  pretty  constant 
pain,  soreness  or  uneasiness  about  the  head  of  the  colon,  and 
which  was  not  particularly  increased  by  pressure.  Various 
modes  of  treatment  had  been  resorted  to  without  very  obvious 
or  lasting  benefit.  At  length  an  attack  of  jaundice  supervened, 
SLiul  which  continued  some  length  of  time,  without  any  very 
jnarked  alleviation  being  produced  by  the  different  means  that 
were  employed.     One  day,  all  at  once,  and  very  unexpectedly, 

•  Concrtiions  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  blind  head  of  the  colon,  and  even 
so  large  as  to  weigh  4  lib.  Sometimes  two  are  present  at  the  same  time,  and  liavo 
fceen  detected  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  by  the  noise  produced  when  tliey  were 
•made  to  strike  against  each  other.  They  have  been  found  to  occasion  much  pain, 
and  ultimately  to  be  the  cause  of  death.  Dr  3Ionro  secundiis  used  to  demonstrate 
tlic  p^issibiliiy  of  making  an  incision  into  the  inlcstiniim  ccccinn,  without  perforating 
•the  peritoneum  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  these  concretions,  which,  he 
staled,  usually  proved  fatal  when  ihcy  attained  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  If  ever  this 
Ojieration  is  to  be  performed,  the  attempt  is  must  likely  to  be  made  at  the  present 
day  ;  aiul  it  may  therefore  be  of  some  importance  to  know,  before  resolving  on  such 
•a  step,  that  souiclimes  tlio  CGiicretton  i»  lodged  in  the  o^>cndiculu. 
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this  patient  passed  hy  sIdoI  an  enormous  (juantiiy  of  ascarides^ 
mixed  with  a  glairy  nnicu^,  in  uhicli  they  seemed  to  have  been 
imbedded.  It  diii  not  appear  evident  that  this  dislodgenicnt 
was  the  efl'cct  of  any  particuhir  medicine,  but  I'rom  that  day  the 
patient  recovered  rapidly  ;  the  pain  of  the  side  wns  gone,  and 
the  yeUowness  of  the  skin  very  (juickly  disappeared. 

Independently  of  other  strong  objections  to  the  use  of  calo- 
mel, more  especially  in  such  subjects,  as  intestinal  worms  are 
most  commonly  to  be  met  with,  I  have  never  found  it  so  certain 
in  its  effects  as  a  suitable  dose  of  aloes,  along  with  an  alkaline 
solution;  administering  also  a  large  injection  of  tepid  lime 
water,  before  the  operation  of  the  purgative  has  extended  to  the 
understood  site  of  the  ascarides.  By  a  little  address  the  lime 
water  injection  may  be  made  to  reach  the  head  of  the  colon  ; 
and,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  these  worms  have  never  been  met 
with  above  the  valve  of  the  ileum.  This  mode  of  treatment,  I 
have  learned,  has  been  put  in  practice  by  others,  and  with  suc- 
cess. I  was  first  led  to  it  many  years  ago,  as  the  result  of  a 
very  hypothetical  speculation.  What  are  termed  vinegar  eels 
and  the  ascarides,  seemed  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  cacii  other, 
both  in  their  external  appearance,  antl  in  the  circumstances  of 
their  production.  The  former  make  their  appearance  only  at  a 
time  when  the  vinegar  has  begim  to  undergo  a  decomposition 
of  some  kind  or  other,  one  of  the  effects  of  which  are  the  for- 
mation of  a  thick  slimy  scum  or  sediment.  When  these  ani- 
malcides  were  large  and  vigorous,  they  were  not,  I  found,  de- 
prived of  life  by  ardent  spirits  or  even  turpentine;  but  were  in- 
btantanconsly  killed  by  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  such  as  lime- 
water.  The  ascarides  are  almost  never  met  with  in  the  human 
body,  except  in  connexion  with  a  very  obviously  acid  and  slimy 
state  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  and  only  in  that  part  of 
|hc  alimentary  canal  where  the  contained  matters,  though  still 
more  or  less  acid,  have  in  part  undergone  the  putrefactive  fer- 
nientation.  It  would  be  a  rash  inference  to  draw  from  these 
perhaps  imaginary  coincidences,  that  vinegar  eels  and  ascarides 
have  any  thing  common  in  their  origin.  Ex])eriment  proved, 
however,  that  while  immersion  in  spirits,  &c.,  is  immediately 
fatal  to  neither,  weak  alkaline  solutions  are  equally  and  instan- 
taneously destructive  to  both. 

The  foregoing  notices  of  cases,  &,c.,  are  not  brought  foiward 
from  an  idea  that  they  contain  any  thing  very  remarkable  or 
sinfTular.  Unique  or  extraordinary  occurrences  excite  curiosity, 
and  may  be  worth  knowing;  but  the  object  I  had  in  view  was 
to  draw  the  attention  to  some  of  the  occasional  causes  of  those 
obscure  symptom^  which  but  too  frccjucnlly  present  themselves, 
and  of  winch  it  1:=  oi'lcn  so  dilHcull  to  determine,  previously  to 
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the  death  of  the  patient,  the  true  nature  or  origin,   and  conse- 
quently the  proper  treatment. 
Edifibjircr/i,  3 1st  March  1824. 


VI. 

Observations  on  the  Anatomi/  of  the  Lacteal  System  in  the  Seal 
and  Cetacea.  By  Dr  Knox,  F.R.S.E.  &c.  Communicated 
to  Dr  Duncan,  Junior. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Agreeably  to  your  wishc-,  I  herewith  send  you  a  brief 
account  of  my  dissection  of  the  lacteal  system  in  the  seal,  and 
have  prefixed  to  it  a  short  history  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  inquiry.  Many,  perhaps,  may  be  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  error  which  those  great  anatomists,  Tiedemann  and  Foh- 
niann,  have  fallen  into,  relative  to  the  anatomical  distribution  of 
the  lacteal  vessels,  and  consequently  the  formation  of  the  tho- 
racic duct,  might  have  been  foreseen  u.  -priori',  but  the  authori- 
ty of  these  anatomists,  and  more  particularly  of  Tiedemann,  is 
such,  that  many  naturalists  and  physiologists  would  have  de- 
manded a  direct  demonstration,  and  the  question  might  thus  have 
remained  for  some  time  problematical.  The  preparation  I  had 
the  honour  to  show  you  lately,  seems  to  me  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion for  ever,  and  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  incor- 
rectness of  the  opinion  of  Tiedemann. 

As  I  received  from  you,  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with 
C^erman  literature,  the  first  hint  on  the  subject,  and  indeed,  as 
the  inquiry  was  suggested  by  yourself,  1  beg  of  you  to  accept 
of  the  following  observations, — and  to  believe  me  always. 

My  dear  Sir,  your's  very  truly,  R.  Knox. 

To  Dr  Duncan,  Jun.  Sfc.  Sfc.  ^-c. 

1. 

"Previous  to  certain  dissections  by  Professor  Tiedemann  and 
-*•  Dr  Fohmann,  no  one  had  doubted  that  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels conveying  the  chyle  from  the  small  intestines,  and  gene- 
rally called  lacteals,  proceeded,  in  the  seal  as  in  other  animals, 
to  the  mesenteric  glands,  into  which  they  penetrated,  and  in 
which  they  terminated;  from  which  glands  certain  other  ves- 
sels, in  structure  quite  analagous  to  those  just  described,  arose, 
wliich  vessels  terminated  in  one  or  other  of  the  branches  of  the 
thoracic  duct,  contributing  very  materially  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  the  duel,  and  of  the  receptactdmn,  or  ci^Urna  chjjli,  placed 
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usually  at  the  cninmcnccmcnt  of  the  duct,  nncJ  just  where  it 
passes  thron<;h  the  (liaplir;i<rm.  The  first  set  of  vessels,  those 
convcyiiifj  t!ie  chylous  fluid  from  the  intestines  to  the  mesen- 
teric glands,  anatomists  have  agreed  to  call  vnsa  ujjci cntia ; 
whilst  the  second  series,  or  those  carryin^^  the  ch^'lous  fluid 
(whcd)er  the  same  or  altered)  from  the  glands  into  the  thoracic 
duct,  have  generally  been  called  vasa  ejfaentia.  The  exist- 
ence of  these  latter  vessels  in  the  seal  has  been  denied  by  Tie- 
demann,  who  states,  that  the  chyle,  poured  into  the  glpnds  by 
the  vasa  affci cntia,  is  absorbed  by  veins  only,  arising  from  these 
glands,  and  thus  conveyed  directly  into  the  l)lood,  without  pass- 
ing along  the  thoracic  duct.  It  would  follow,  were  this  ac- 
count of  iho  anatomy  of  tliese  vessels  correct,  that  the  thoracic 
duct  in  these  animals  was  intended  for  carrying  the  lymphatic 
fluid  only,  and  that  the  chyle  passed  into  the  general  circula- 
tion by  quite  another  route  j — but  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  inconect  than  such  a  statement.  In  the  specimen  of  the 
common  seal  (Plioca  Vitul.  Linn.,  Scehund  of  tlie  Germans), 
which  is  now  lying  before  me,  and  from  which  this  decription 
is  taken,  I  find  the  lacteal  vessels  proceeding  from  the  small 
intestines  to  be  very  numerous,  distinct,  and  injected  with 
chyle ;  *  the  greater  number  of  thcni  proceed  tovrards  a  large 
mesenteric  gland,  about  fotu*  inches  in  length,  placed  close  to 
the  spine,  iunnediately  behind  the  turn  at  the  duodenum,  and 
not  far  from  tlie  pancreas ;  the  remainder  of  the  lacteals  pass 
ipto  t^vo  smaller  mesenteric  glands,  situated  close  to  the  for- 
mer, but  somewhat  lower  down.  Into  these  glands  the  lacteals 
penetrate,  dividing  very  generally  into  several  branches  before 
dipping  into  the  gland.  Near  to  the  lower  or  smaller  end  of 
the  largest  mesenteric  gland,  are  seen  several  branches  of  lac- 
teal vessels  (in  the  present  specimen  also  loadetl  with  chyle), 
arising  from  the  gland,  and  speedily  uniting  into  a  larger 
trunk.  This,  in  its  course  upv.ards  towards  the  larger  or  dia- 
phragmatic end  of  the  gland,  is  speedily  joined  by  many  others 
from  every  portion  of  the  gland ;  these  united,  form  a  large 
trunk,  lodged  in  a  fissure  which  divides  the  gland  as  it  wei'e 
into  two,  longitudinally.  B}'  the  time  the  duct  has  reached 
the  larger  extremity  of  the  gland,  it  is  of  very  considerable  mag- 
nitude, exceeding  considerably  a  crow's  (juill,  and  possessing 
a  valvular  structure.  After  (juitting  the  gland,  it  crosses  over 
towards  the  right  side,  and  mainly  contributes  to  form  the  rc- 
ceptucuhim  chijli,  constituting  indeed  one  of  its  largest  branches,  f 

*   Tl'.e  animal  was  killed  only  two  days  ago. 

f  On  layi:;g  open  this  large  and  important  ras  affi'rems,  wliicli  v.as  done  tliroiigh- 
out  a  considerable  extent,  it  was  observed,  that  the  vessels  joining  it  from  tlte  me- 
senteric glands  had  tl\eir  oiilkes  uiiifonnly  Ic^tliug  in  one  direction,  :.  e.  iu  tlxe 
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The  receptaculum  clujli  in  the  seal  is  very  large ;  it  is  si- 
tuated close  to  the  aortic  passage  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  formed  chiefly  by  two  large  branches.  One 
of  these,  the  lacteal  branch,  (the  real  vas  efferens  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands),  has  been  already  described ;  the  other  is  situated 
more  towards  the  right  side,  proceeding  from  the  loins  and 
lower  extremities.  I  traced  it  readily  to  the  jielvis.  Several 
other  branches,  but  somewhat  less  in  calibre,  join  the  recepta- 
culum from  the  side  of  the  stomach  and  cliest.  The  thoracic 
duct  is  large  and  regular ;  it  joins  the  general  venous  circula- 
tion as  usual,  by  entering  the  veins  near  the  junction  of  the 
jugular  and  subclavian  of  the  left  side.  The  fluid  contained  in 
the  thoracic  duct  was  much  thinner  and  less  opaque  than  the 
chyle,  which  filled  as  well  the  vasa  ajfcventia  as  the  vasa  cjjc-' 
reiPia. 

The  dissection  was  one  of  the  easiest  I  have  ever  attempted; 
nor  can  I  account  for  the  extraordinary  oversight  of  Professor 
Tiedemann  in  any  other  vray  than  by  supposing  his  specimens 
to  have  been  greatly  mutilated,  and  totally  unfit  for  dissection. 
The  parts  have  been  prepared  for  demonstration,  though, 
from  the  great  facility  with  which  the  true  anatomy  was  made 
out,  I  scarcely  deem  them  of  that  importance  which  otherwise 
would  have  belonged  to  them,  had  they,  instead  of  mereh' cor- 
recting an  error,  established  any  new  tact  in  anatomical  and 
physioiogical  science, 

j9//^  Uarch,  182i, 

2. 

In  a  letter  which  I  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  on 
the  anatomy  of  the  chyliferous  system  of  vessels  in  the  seal, 
{Phoca  VituliiKl,  Liuii.),  I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  whatever 
support  the  modern  doctrine  of  "  absorption  by  means  of 
veins "  might  have  derived  from  the  supposed  discoveries  of 
Professor  Tiedemann  and  others  relative  to  the  distribution  of 
the  lacteal  system  in  the  seal,  such  support  must,  for  the  fu- 
ture, be  denied  these  doctrines,  for  the  reason,  that  a  dissec- 
tion, performed  as  you  have  seen,  before  numerous  competent 
judges  of  such  matters,  and  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, entirely  disproved  the  discoveries  of  the  distinguished 
German  anatomist,  and  set  the  question,  as  I  think  was  like- 
wise 3-our  opinion,  at  rest  for  ever. 

Permit  me   briefly  to  mention  to  you  certain  details  which 

course  of  the  chyle,  and  towards  the  recepUicuInm  chiih',  in  which  direction  only  the 
fluid  could  pass,  by  reason  of  the  numerous  valvules  of  the  iji  '.•fferens  and  thoracic 
duct. 
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oiiglit  perhaps  to  have  been  introduced  into  my  I'onner  letlei', 
but  which  the  comparative  I'acihty  ot"  the  dissection,  with  such 
as,  in  the  course  of  my  comparative  anatomy  stuches,  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  perform,  induced  me  to  witlihokl. 

The  seal  I  examined  had  been  very  recently  taken  in  a  net 
by  the  fishermen  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  so  that  it 
came  into  my  hands  in  the  freshest  condition.  The  lacteal  ves- 
sels of  the  animal,  as  far  as  the  mesenteric  trlands,  that  is,  the 
vessels  usually  called  rasa  ajfcrciilia,  were  filled  with  the  chyle, 
the  fluid  naturally  belonging  to  them.  The  great  vas  efferens, 
into  which  poured  numerous  smaller  ones,  congregating  as  it 
were  from  every  portion  of  the  gland,  was  also  filled  with  chyle; 
it  entered,  by  a  very  large  trunk,  the  receptaculiim  chyli,  which 
in  the  specimen  I  examined  was  comparatively  large;  nor  had 
the  chyle  in  the  least  altered  its  sensible  qualities  till  after  it  be- 
came mixed  with  the  thinner  lymph,  brought  into  the  recepta- 
euhim,  by  several  other  great  branches  of  lymphatic  vessels 
which  entered  it,  coming  froui  the  posterior  extremities,  loins, 
back,  &c.,  and  which  have  been  already  described. 

Hitherto  it  might  be  said,  that  the  knife  had  scarcely  been 
used,  and  in  this  perfect  and  natural  state,  the  dissection  was 
shown  to  you.  Previous  to  putting  up  the  parts  in  spirits  as  an 
anatomical  specimen,  I  filled  the  lacteals  proceeding  from  the 
intestine  (which,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  shall  hereafter  call  the 
luisa  ajferentia)  with  quicksilver;  the  metal  penetrated  the 
largest  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  seemed  to  reappear  in 
the  vas  cfj'erens  in  its  way  to  join  the  thoracic  duct,  but  this  I 
afterwards  found  not  to  be  the  case.  I  beg  of  you  to  remark 
liere,  that  there  were  filled  with  quicksilver  in  the  seal  about 
twenty  lacteals,  and  lacteals  oiilij,  for  I  injected  those  vessels 
alone  which  contained  chyle.  I  recommend  this  caution  strong- 
ly to  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  such  inquiries.  It  has 
appeared  to  me,  that  after  a  time  the  lacteals  empty  themselves 
of  their  natural  fluids,  and  in  this  state  the  minute  branches  of 
the  mesenteric  veins  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  ihem. 
It  was  not  thought  prudent  to  push  these  injections  too  far,  lest 
the  vessels  should  rupture,  and  the  preparation  (which  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons) be  destroyed.  Finally,  previous  to  placing  the  prepa- 
ration in  spirits,  the  vas  cjfirens  was  opened,  and,  on  gently 
blowing  air  into  it,  the  thoracic  duct  was  immediately  filled  as 
liigh  as  its  passage  into  the  veins. 

I  conclude  then,  that,  if  ever  (juicksilver  found  its  way  into 
the  mesenteric  veins  of  the  seal,  on  being  simply  injected  into 
the  lacteals  proceeding  from  the  intestine  to  the  mesenteric 
glands,  that  such  an  appearance  by  no  means  marks  the  usual 
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route  of  the  chyle  into  the  general  circulation ;  for  we  have 
shown,  1st,  that  there  exists  at  least  one  large  vas  cfferens^  of  a 
calibre  amply  sufficient  to  convey  the  whole  of  the  chyle  into 
the  thoracic  duct;  2d,  that  this  vessel,  into  which  are  poured 
innumerable  smaller  branches  from  every  part  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  is,  in  the  healthy  and  fresh  specimen,  filled  with  a  fluid 
resembling  chyle  in  all  respects;  3d,  that  although  quicksilver 
did  not,  at  least  satisfactorily,  pass  into  this  vessel  by  being  in- 
jected into  the  vasa  ajferentin^  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
it  may  not  do  so  in  the  very  next  specimen  examined.  More- 
over, the  vas  effercns  was  filled  with  its  own  fluid  the  chyle, 
which  I  imagine  to  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  if  filled  with 
quicksilver;  and  finally,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  letter,  how 
trifling  a  pressure  will  stop  the  progress  of  (juick^ilver  tli rough 
any  vessel,  no  important  inference  can  be  drawn  from  its  ap- 
pearance or  non-appearance  in  the  thoracic  duct,  unless  sup- 
ported by  more  direct  testimony,  drawn  from  the  true  anatomy 
of  the  part.  I  might  add,  that  I  have  great  doul)ts  whether  the 
vasa  ejj'ercntia  in  man  can  be  injected  by  pouring  (juicksilvcr 
into  the  va&a  afferentia.  Who  would  venture  to  call  their 
existence  into  (juestion  ?  Yet  we  have  no  other  proofs  of  their 
presence  than  what  I  have  offered  in  the  seal,  viz.  their  demon- 
stration by  dissection  ;  their  direct  continuity  with  the  thoracic 
duct;  the  origin  of  their  roots  in  the  mesenteric  glands;  lastly, 
their  injection  v^ith  chijle.  * 

But  there  is  a  class  of  animals  in  which  the  phenomena  at- 
tending the  passage  of  the  ch}-^  into  the  mass  of  blood,  differ 
in  several  respects  from  what  occurs  in  man  and  in  other  mam- 
miferous  animals ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  per- 
haps Pi'ofessor  Tiedemann's  views  might  have  been  directed 
chiefly  to  the  class  of  animals  I  now  speak  of,  viz.  the  cetace- 
ous mammalia. 

As  early  as  179.5,  my  much  respected  preceptor,  Mr  Joliu 
Abernethy,  demonstrated,  that  in  the  whale  (the  specimen  was 
a  male  of  the  genus  balaena)  there  are  two  wa^'s  bv  which  tlie 
chyle  can  pass  from  the  intestines  into  the  thoracic  duct ;  "  one 
of  these  is  through  those  lacteals  which  pour  the  absorbent 
chyle  into  bags  (mesenteric  glands),  in  which  it  receives  an  ad- 
dition of  animal  fluids.  The  other  passage  for  the  chvie  is 
through  those  lacteals  which  form  a  plexus  on  the  inside  of  the 
bags  ;  through  these  vessels  it  passes  with  some  difficulty,  on 


•  I  do  not  CNpect  that  iiliysiologists  shall  set  aside  the  usual  arguments  in  favour 
of  venous  absoiptioii  ;  ImU  llie  prcbcnce  of  a  vas  cffcrcns  in  the  seal,  and  its  Treat 
size,  and,  uioieo\cr,  tlie  facility  with  which  it  may  he  seen,  render  the  opinion 
extremely  improhahle,  not  to  use  a  stronger  exi)ression,  that  the  chylc  enters  the 
faass  of  blood  by  any  other  route  Uian  ihut  of  llie  Ihoraeit  duct. 
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account  of  their  communications  with  each  oilier ;  and  it  is 
conveyed  by  them  to  the  thoracic  duct,  in  the  same  state  that 
it  was  when  first  imbibed  from  the  intestines,"  * 

The  })eculiarities  in  the  anatomy  of  the  lactiferous  vessels  of 
the  whale,  as  discovered  and  first  described  by  Mr  Abernethy, 
are  im}X)rtant.  There  arc  vasa  aff'crcntia  which  are  continu- 
ous with  the  vasa  (ffcrcntia,  and  witii  tiie  thoracic  duct,  f  But 
as  the  lacteals  open  into  the  interior  of  the  mesenteric  glands 
(which  are  in  this  animal  hollow  internally)  by  sulhciently 
wide  orifices,  and  pour  the  chyle  into  a  central  cavity,  into 
which  also  enter  numerous  veins  and  arteries,  also  by  lar^e 
and  distinct  orifices ;  it  must  be  evident,  that  when  quicksil- 
ver is  poured  in  sufficient  quantity  into  these  cavities  through 
the  vasa  ajjcrcntia,  it  will  more  readily  find  its  way  into  the 
g-eneral  venous  system  than  into  the  thoracic  duct,  by  reason 
of  the  smaller  size  of  the  respective  vessels.  But  though  this 
liappens  to  quicksilver  in  the  dead  bod}^  every  physiologist 
knows,  that  a  precisely  inverse  law  may  take  place  in  the  liv- 
ing ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  that  in  the  Memoir  of 
Mr  Abernethy  on  the  Anatojuy  of  the  Whale,  that  eminent 
ph.ysiologist,  though  he  found  numerous  orifices  of  veins  enter- 
ing into  the  central  cavities  of  the  mesenteric  glands  in  that 
class  of  animals,  does  not  therefore  infer  that  the  chyle  passes 
into  these  veins  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  infers  that  there  are  vasa 
{'ffcrcnlia  which  absorb  the  chyle' so  poured  out ;  but  it  is  mat- 
ter of  regret,  that  the  existence  of  such  vessels  was  not  pi'oved 
by  him. 

I  became  very  anxious  to  ascertain  if  such  an  anatomy  of  the 
mesenteric  glands  and  lacteals  as  had  been  discovered  by  Mr 
Abernethy,  .existed  also  in  the  common  dolphin  or  porpuss  ; 
for  I  had  been  assured  by  a  friend,  that  he  had  seen  a  speci- 
men in  which  the  quicksilver,  injected  into  the  vasa  inferential 
passed  readily  into  the  mesenteric  veins,  and  so  into  the  gene- 
ral circulation.  In  the  first  specimen  I  examined,  1  observed 
that  quicksilver  did  pass  from  the  mesenteric  glands  into  the 
vena  portcc^  by  means  of  a  small  vein,  though  not  in  any  great 
quantity.  But  this  did  not  hapj^en  until  the  animal  had  lain 
nearly  three  days  on  the  dissecting  table,  in  very  sultry  wea- 
ther, and  until  I  had  injected  rather  more  than  sixty  lacteals. 

*    riiil.  Trans. 

+  I  sii])pose  tlicm  continuous  with  the  thoracic  duct ;  but  it  is  to  l)o  remarked 
that  tht'j'  were  not  traced  to  that  vessel  by  Mr  Abernethy.  Neither  is  it  stated,  in 
the  Memoir  alluded  to,  whether  or  not  any  lacteals  were  observed  to  arise  from  the 
cavities  contained  in  the  mesenteric  f^iands,  and  proceed  to  join  the  tiitMacie  dnet; 
these  arc  inipcrlant  jioiiits  in  the  di-.tiis->!(!n,  and  mci  it  a  i";inher  minute  exr.inina- 
licui.  It  is  til  he  rcnunibeu'd,  that  tie  specimen  examined  by  Mr  A.  had  byeii  de- 
tiiLheU  fioni  (he  ani;nal;, 
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By  tliis  time  the  chyle  had  disappeared  from  numerous  vessels, 
and  in  many  instances  they  were  not  easily  detected.  In  tlia 
second  specimen  of  this  animal,  dissected  lately  by  nie,  thougli 
more  than  eighty  large  lacteals  proceeding  from  the  intestines, 
to  the  mesenteric  gland,  were  filled  v»ith  quicksilver,  not  a 
globule  could  be  detected,  either  in  the  veins  or  in  any  vessel  or 
vas  efferens,  which  could  be  traced  to  the  thoracic  duct.  *  T!)e 
reason  of  this  I  imagine  to  be,  that  the  radicles  of  the  vasa 
efferentia  are  very  small,  and  that  these  vessels  do  not  collect 
into  one  or  two  large  branches,  in  the  manner  of  most  other 
animals,  but  proceed  directly  to  the  next  plexus  of  absorbents, 
which  in  the  dolp^hin  supply  the  place  of  the  recepiaculum  chijU, 
With  all  my  eft'orts,  and  after  the  most  careful  dissection,  I 
could  onh^  trace  distinctly  tvv-o  other  vai^a  efferentia.^  proceeding 
directly  from  one  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  into  a  branch  con- 
tinuous with  the  tlioracic  ducts.  Moreover  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  mesenteric  glands  in  the  porpoise  are  remarkably 
iirm.  I  cut  open  several  of  them,  and  found  the  uijccted 
quicksilver  uniformly  contained  in  their  proper  vessels,  whose 
very  thin  tunics  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  surround- 
ing firm  substance,  of  wliich  the  gland  is  chiefly  composed. 

Without  meaning  to  deny  that  there  are  certain  grounds  for 
supposing,  that  in  certain  animals,  the  chyle  may  follow  a  dif- 
ferent route  in  its  way  to  tlie  general  circulation,  I  may,  in  the 
mean  time  affirm,  that  we  cannot  infer,  from  the  passage  of 
quicksilver  into  the  veins  of  dead  animals,  after  traversing  the 
vasa  inferentia  and  mesenteric  glands,  that  the  chyle  in  living 
vessels  adopts  the  same  route  to  reach  the  general  mass  of  the 
blood,  f 


Ix  my  last  letter  to  you,  I  brif-fiy  recounted  the  circumstan- 
ces which  led  me  to  inquire  into  the  anatomical  distribution  of 
the  lacteals  in  cetaceous  animals ;  and  I  detailed  the  results 
(somewhat  imsatisfactory)  of  two  extremely  laborious  dissec- 
tions. In  neither  of  these  had  I  seen  the  rasa  efferentia  eJnj- 
lifera  ;  and  being  at  the  same  time  aware,  that  their  existence, 

*  It  is  to  be  remarked  here,  that  unhj  those  vessels  were  filled  with  quicksilver 
ivhich  evidently  contained  chyle. 

■f  ]Mr  Abernetliy  remarks,  in  his  admirable  Memoir  already  so  often  quoted,  that 
"  ti.e  ready  communication  of  these  bags  (the  mesenteric  glands)  wiih  the  veins  of 
the  vvh.de,  induced  me  to  examine  whether  I  could  ascertain  atiy  thing  similar  in 
other  animals.  Air  impelled  into  the  lymphatic  glands,  however,  seldom  gets  into 
the  veins  ;  sometimes  indeed  veins  are  injected  from  their  glands,  but  when  this  has 
occurred  to  me,  I  liave  observed  an  absorbent  arising  from  the  gland,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  adjacent  vein,  " 
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so  far  as  I  know,  had  been  merely  presumeil  by  precedlnn-  an- 
atomists,  but  luul  not  been  distinctly  demonstratt'd,    I  felt  dis- 
posed to  think   that  there  mi<>;ht  be  somethino-  in    the  unaU>niy 
of  these  animals,  not  very  well  understood.     Some  of  the  argu- 
ments  lor  and  aoaiust   the  doctrine  of  absorption  ol'  the  chyle 
by  veins  1  have  stated  in  the  letter  innnediately  preceding  this. 
'  The  result  of  the  inquiry  into  the  lacteals  of  the  porpoise  be- 
ino-  thus  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  me,  I  availed  myself  of  the 
first  opportunity  of  again  resuming  it,   and  of  conducting  the 
dissection,   andinjection  of  the  lacteals,  somewhat  differently. 
Having  therefore  obtained  a  third  specimen  of  the  por]M)ise,  * 
my  first  care  was  to  inject  with  quicksilver  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  lacteals  high  on  the  mesentery,    and   nearest   to  the 
commencement   of  the   thoracic  duct;  the  whole  mass  of  the 
intestines  was  laid   over  to  the  left  side,    and  that  no  impedi- 
ment  might  be    offered   to   the  course   of  the  quicksilver,    a 
circumstance   I   neglected   in  my  former  dissections,    I   care- 
fully dissected   off  the   portion  of  the   lower   cava  and   aorta, 
which  lay  immediately  over   the  connnencing  roots  of  the  tho- 
racic duct.     At  this  stage  of  the  dissection,   I  observetl  mnne- 
rous  vessels  filled  with    chyle   ])roceeding  from  the  direction  of 
the  mesenteric  glands  toward:;  the  thoracic  duct,  and  terminat- 
incr  in  it ;   I  felt  convinced  that  these  vessels  were  the  true  vasa 
effercntia^  but  unwilling  to  rest  a  fact  of  so  much  importance  on 
the  bare  inspection  of  vessels,  at  all  times  deceptive  in  their  ap- 
pearance, I  proceeded  to  fill  about  a  dozen  of  the  lacteals  (the 
u(fl-)rnfiit)  with  quicksilver,  and   shortly  was  much   pleased   to 
observe  that  ihe  quicksilver-,  after  traversing  the  glands,  flowed 
alon<»'  the   vasa  rfftrcnlia^   mixed    with    the   chyle,    and  passed 
directly  into  the  thoracic  duct.     The  number  of  the  xntsd  e[}\}- 
rnfia  so  fdled,  might  be  about  six,   and   the  quantity   of  quick- 
silver conveyed  by  them  into  the  thoracic  duct  was  such  as  to  en- 
dano-er  its  rupture.     I  next  distended  the  thoracic  duct  with  air, 
and  traced  it  to  its  entrance   into   the  veins;  the  valves  of  this 
vessel  were  as  numerous  as  I  have  ever  seen  them,  and  the  tunic;* 
of  the  duct  were  stronger  than  I  expected  them  to  be. 

I  ouo-ht  further  to  mention,  that  the  colunni  of  quicksilver 
used  was  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  inches  in  depth  ;  yet  such 
was  the  facilitv  vvith  which  the  metal  traversed  the  glands,  and 
penetrated  to  the  thoracic  duct,  that  in  order  to  secure  the 
preparation,  and  retain  the  Huid  metal  in  the  rasa  ajj'crentia^ 
I  was  obliged  to  place  a  tight  ligature  immediately  outside 
these  glands;  previous  to  (l(>ing  this,  the  vessels  (the  va$a  ajjrr^ 
r?i/?n)  had  been  twice  filled  with  quicksilver,  which  had  as  often 

*    Tlie  aiiima!  v^as  about  live  fi'of  in  leiifrlh,  and  proved  to  be  a  pregnant  female. 
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disappeared.  So  many  of  the  ejferentia  (which  are  very  numer^ 
ous)  had  been  cut,  that  I  found  it  impracticable  to  arrange  the 
preparation  in  any  other  way.  Moreover,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
similar  results  may  at  all  times  be  commanded  by  a  little  care 
and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  dissector,  and  by  attention  to 
those  circumstances  which  rendered  my  first  dissections  unsatis- 
factory. 

We  cannot,  I  presume,  now  hesitate  in  affirmlnfr,  that  the 
anatomy  of  the  seal  and  of  the  porpoise  do  not  furnish  any  ar- 
gument against  the  long  established  doctrine  of  the  transmission 
of  the  chyle,  the  nutrient  fluid  of  the  body,  to  the  general  mass 
of  blood,  by  a  peculiar  system  of  vessels,  consisting  of  one  set  of 
vessels  which  convey  the  chyle  to  the  mesenteric  glands;  and  of 
another  set  of  a  precisely  similar  structure,  only  somewhat  larger, 
conveying  the  chyle  more  or  less  altered  from  the  glands  to  the 
thoracic  duct,  and  thence  into  the  veins;  and  it  seems  prov- 
ed that  there  is  no  other  route  by  which  the  chyle  passes 
into  the  blood,  or  at  least  that  no  necessity  arising  out  of  pe- 
culiarity in  structure  has  yet  been  shown  in  any  animal, 
for  its  adopting  a  different  course.  The  facility  with  which 
the  metal  reached  the  vasa  efferentia,  makes  it  probable  that  a 
structure  similar  to  what  exists  in  the  whale,  as  described  by 
Mr  Abernethy,  will  also  be  found  in  the  porpoise;  that  is,  that 
certain  lacteafs  pass  directly  through  the  glands,  maintaining  a 
comparatively  large  calibre  throughout;  but  I  mention  this 
merely  as  a  conjecture.  It  will  afford  me  much  pleasure,  should 
the  result  of  this  inquiry  meet  with  your  approbation. 

Edinburgh,   May  1824-. 


VII. 

Observations  on  the  Employment  of  Blood-letting   in  the   Cure  of 
Disease.     By  Jaaies  Bonnar,   Surgeon,  Auchtermuchty. 

THE  use  of  blood-letting  as  a  remedy  in  disease,  from  the 
frequency  with  wliich  it  is  employed,  as  well  as  from  the 
facility  of  its  application,  becomes  a  subject  of  important  in- 
vestig-ation  to  every  medical  practitioner.  It  is  important  in 
regard  to  the  distant  and  more  indeterminate  changes  produc- 
ed in  the  animal  economy,  by  a  frequent  or  extensive  applica- 
tion of  it,  as  well  as  in  its  more  immediate  effects  on  the  sys- 
tem, in  arresting  those  morbid  operations  which  constitute  a 
state  of  disease. 

It   were  idle   to  attempt  to  deny  the   absolute  necessity  of 
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blood-letting  as  a  remedy  in  many  cases  of  disease,  but  there 
are  also  every  day  to  be  met  with  in  ordinary  })ractice,  cases 
in  which  its  eni))loyment  is  a  matter  of  choice,  and  in  which  o- 
th.er  remedies  may  be  e(jnally  efficacious  in  restoring  the  pa- 
tient to  health,  and  at  a  less  expense  to  the  general  sj'stem. 
Every  practitioner  must  be  aware,  that  many  acute  cases  oc- 
cur which  are  referable  to  no  specific  nosological  arrangement, 
and  in  the  treatment  of  which  the  choice  of  remedies  must  al- 
together dcper.d  on  the  discretion  of  the  physician,  from  the 
impossibility  of  laying  down  any  absolute  rules,  which  can  be 
applicable  to  every  individual  case  of  disease.  Cases  are  every 
day  met  with,  where  acute  sym})t(nns  prevail  in  a  habit  of 
body  chronically  disposed,  or  perhaps  actually  labouring  un- 
der some  specific  disease,  in  which  blood-letting  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  is  altogether  precluded,  or  at  least  strongly 
contraindicated.  In  such  cases,  the  acute  symptoms  may  be  so 
severe  as  to  point  out  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  use  of 
strong  measures,  yet  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
carry  tliem  becomes  a  question  of  considerable  nicety.  The 
anomalous  nature  of  diseases  depends,  in  every  individual  case, 
on  so  many  different  circumstances,  that  any  attempt  at  an  e- 
numei-ation  of  them  would  be  needless.  But  a  general  cha- 
racter may  prevail,  pointing  out  a  specific  practice  in  the 
treatment  of  such  cases.  It  is  thus  that  much  will  depend  on 
the  prejudice  or  preconceived  opinions  of  the  practitioner,  so 
that  anv  attempt  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  such  a  re- 
medy as  blood-letting  is  likely  to  be  useful. 

In  every  attack  of  acute  disease,  there  evidently  takes  place 
an  immediate  attempt  in  the  natural  powers  of  life,  to  effect  a 
removal  of  the  existing  evil,  by  means  of  a  series  of  morbid 
actions.  If  these  salutary  operations  do  not  interfere  with  the 
due  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy,  so 
far  as  to  endanger  life,  a  restoration  to  health  is  the  natural  re- 
sult, liut  the  means  which  nature  employs  is  invariably  pro- 
ductive of  a  certain  degree  of  debility,  proportionate  to  the 
extent  of  the  existing  disease,  and  the  corresponding  extent  of 
those  morbid  means  necessary  to  be  called  into  action,  in  or- 
der to  restore  the  patient  to  a  state  of  health. 

The  duty  of  the  phj^sician  is  to  assist  nature  in  her  salutary 
operations,  and  often  to  direct  her  in  the  choice  of  the  means. 
The  spontaneous  efforts  of  tlie  system,  however,  are  often  pro- 
diictive  of  the  most  in  minent  danger,  and  render  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  physician  absolutely  necessary,  so  far  as  to  check 
tliose  efforts  and  to  substitute  measures  often  of  a  very  different 
kind.  x\nd  laying  aside  the  consideration  of  the  danger  in- 
ciuTvd  bv  leaving  the  case  to  nature,  if  the   substitution   of  an 
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artificial  remedy  be  productive  of  a  less  degree"  of  debility,  or 
if  by  such  interference  the  cure  can  be  accomplished  at  less  ex- 
pense to  the  system,  a  great  deal  will  be  gained.  It  is  thus 
that  so  potent  a  remedy  as  blood-letting  becomes  of  inestima- 
ble value  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  hence  becomes  a 
question  of  great  importance  in  every  case  of  disease,  how  far 
it  is  proper  to  interfere  in  the  wholesome  efforts  of  the  system, 
and  to  substitute  an  unnatural  remedy,  such  as  the  one  in 
question,  and  to  what  exact  length  it  may  be  proper  to  carry 
our  interference.  INIucli  must  depend  in  every  individual  case 
on  the  discretion  of  the  medical  attendant.  These  remarks  do 
not  apply  to  those  cases  so  decidedl}'  inflammatory,  in  which 
blood-letting  as  a  remedy  becomes  a  sine  qua  non,  but  to  cases 
of  daily  occurrence,  which  exhibit  no  decided  characteristicsj 
but  Avhich,  from  their  frequency,  are  highly  important. 

In  this  variable  climate,  a  great  proportion  of  the  acute  dis- 
eases met  with  in  ordinary  practice  are  cases  of  general  excite- 
ment of  the  vascular  system,  attended  by  some  local  deter- 
mination, producing  v.-hat  is  called  fever  and  inflammation  ; 
which  determination  may  be  in  so  slight  a  degree,  as  to  warrant 
no  specific  arrangement  of  the  case.  I  am  also  convinced  that 
■  the  larger  number  of  those  chronic  diseases  which  afflict  the 
human  body  owe  their  origin  to  an  inflammatory  condition,  and 
are,  in  their  first  stages,  diseases  of  excitement  in  the  oi-gans 
more  particularly  affected,  attended  by  a  general  increased  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries,  but  which  may  for  a  considerable 
period  be  unattended  by  pain  and  ether  concomitants  of  inflam- 
mation ;  or  those  symptoms  may  exist  in  so  slight  a  degree,  as 
to  lull  the  suspicion  of  the  patient,  and  to  elude  the  detection 
of  the  medical  attendant.  It  is  thus  that  many  complaints  are 
so  far  advanced  in  their  progress,  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
an  effective  application  of  medicine,  before  assistance  be  called ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  a  morbidly  increased  action  cannot 
continue  in  any  texture  of  the  body  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  at  last  destroying  or  in  some  measure  changing  the  or- 
ganization of  the  parts  included  in  the  morbid  action  ;  and  con- 
sequently destroying  or  changing  the  healthy  functions  of  the 
organ  affected. 

The  early  and  decisive  use  of  blood-letting  in  all  inflamma- 
tory diseases  is  universally  allowed  to  be  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. The  loss  of  a  given  quantity  of  blood  in  the  beginning 
of  an  attack  is  of  more  utilit3'  in  stopping  the  progress  of  the 
disease  than  the  loss  of  a  much  larger  quantity  at  a  later  period. 
To  the  reduction  of  strength  occasioned  by  the  larger  de- 
pletion rendered   necessary  by  procrastinating,  we  have  to  add 
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the  debility  consequent  to  the  longer  continuance  of  the  dis- 
ease, laying  aside  the  consideration  of  the  danger  to  life  result' 
ing  from  an  inert  practice. 

In  cases  where  life  is  not  immediately  at  stake  from  the  limit- 
ed extent  to  which  morbidly  increased  action  prevails,  a  choice 
is  left  to  the  practitioner  to  substitute  other  remedies,   such  as 
purgatives,   diaphoretics,   &c.      But  in   every   individual   case, 
considerable  discrimination  is  necessary  ;  and   I  am  inclined  to 
recommend  a  more  general   adoption  of  sanguineous  depletion 
in  the  beginning  of  diseases  than  is  usually  practised.     In  the 
beginning  of  a  great  number  of  those  complaints  resulting  from 
the  application  of  cold,  a  moderate  bleeding  is,  in  my  opinion, 
to  be  preferred   to  purgatives,   &c.,   when   used  with  a  view  ot 
lessening  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  fluids.     Purgatives  are 
excellent   auxiliary   remedies,  and  are  of  the  greatest   service 
when  used  to  correct  any  derangement  in  ihe  pri7n(C  via,  which 
might  prove  a  source  of  irritation,   and   thus  keep  up  the  mor- 
bid action.     But  I  cannot  help  considering  a  dependence  upon 
them  as  a  chief  means  of  cure  in  diseases  in  which  the  action 
of  the   heart   and   arteries  is  much   excited  above  the  natural 
standard,    to  be   a  practice  pregnant  with  the  most  imminent 
danger. 

Inflammation  in  some  textures  of  the  body,   is  so  obscure  in 
the  beginning,   so  insidious  in  its  progress,  and  so  rapid  in  its 
termination,    that  in  all  cases  in  which  the  physician  hesitates 
respecting  the  necessity  of  bleeding,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  wise 
plan,   to  deprive  the  patient  of  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,   and 
immediately    to    proceed    to    the    operation.       The    insidious 
nature    of  inflammatory    action    is    in    no    disease   better    ex- 
emplified than  in  enteritis.     How  often   does  it  happen  that  a 
practitioner  meets  with  a  case  which  he  conceives  to  be  one  of 
simple  obstruction  oj'  the  boivcls,   proceeding  from  previous  ne- 
glect on  the  part  of  the  patient,   or  perhaps  he  pronounces  the 
disease  to  be  colic,  occasioned  by  the  application  of  cold,  or  the 
presence  of  some   improper   article  of  food  taken  a  short  time 
before?     In  neither  of  these  cases  is  the  patient  affected  with 
rigors,  the  pulse  is   not   much    above  the  natural  standard,   or 
perhaps  it  is  weaker  than  natural,  vomiting  does  not  prevail  to 
any   considerable   extent,    the   tongue   is  only  slightly   furred, 
not  dark  to  appearance,  and  only  such   as  might  occur  in  any 
ordinary  case  of  sickness,  and  to  a  superficial  observer  the  ab- 
dominal pain  is  not  much  increased  by  pressure.     He  treats  the 
case  by  a  fre(juent  exhibition  of  juugatives  and  enemas;  fomen- 
tations, anil  perhaps  the  warm  bath  is  resorted  to,  without  much 
benefit :  still   he  assures  the  relatives  that  there  is  no  danoer. 
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In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  at  the  utmost,  abdonunal 
su'elling,  hiccup,  cold  clammy  sweats,  occur ;  in  desperation 
he  flies  for  the  first  time  to  the  lancet,  which  now  only  serves 
to  hurr}'  on  the  fatal  catastrophe.  At  length  the  black  vomit 
comes  on,  and  puts  the  nature  of  the  case  beyond  a  doubt,  and 
the  patient  expires.  It  can  only  be  known  to  the  truly  practi- 
cal phj^sician  with  what  promptness  it  is  many  times  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  blood-letting,  on  the  very  first  accession  of 
disease.  In  some  instances  the  continuance  of  increased 
vascular  action  for  a  very  short  period  places  the  patient  bej-ond 
the  reach  of  medicine; — hence  the  great  importance  of  decision 
in  all  those  cases  where  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  of  in- 
flammation existing.  A  hesitating  practitioner,  who  takes  a 
few  hours  only  to  make  up  his  mind  respecting  the  course  he 
is  to  pursue  in  the  treatment  of  a  doubtful  disease,  may  often 
thus  doom  his  patient  to  an  irretrievable  fate.  I  hold  it  as  a 
maxim,  that  it  is  more  culpable  in  a  physician  to  lose  his  pa- 
tient by  neglect  or  indecision,  when  it  might  be  in  his  power  to 
save  him,  than  it  is  in  one  who  hurries  on  the  fatal  termination 
by  the  use  of  desperate  measures  in  a  desperate  disease.  In 
these  remarks,  I  keep  entirely  out  of  view  those  innumerable 
instances  of  inflammatory  disease  of  every  day  occurrence,  and 
in  the  treatment  of  which  the  merest  tyro  would  be  ashamed 
to  hesitate. 

There  is  a  period  in  every  disease  wherein  blood-letting  has 
been  employed,  when  the  medical  attendant  asks  himself  how  far 
it  may  be  proper  to  stop  in  the  use  of  the  remedy,  and  to  trust 
for  the  completion  of  the  cure  to  the  efforts  of  nature  and  the 
use  of  auxihary  measures,  or  to  cany  it  still  farther.  An  un- 
necessary loss  of  blood  ueakens  the  patient,  and,  it  is  supposed, 
induces  a  state  of  positive  disease.  But,  in  my  opinion,  stop- 
ping short  of  the  quantity  necessary  to  be  lost  is  by  far  the  more 
dangerous  side  on  which  to  err.  The  loss  of  a  quantity  of  blood 
more  than  may  be  exactly  necessary  for  subduing  the  morbid  in- 
creased action  is  in  a  healthy  subject  very  soon  made  up.  The  as- 
similating powers  of  the  system  provide,  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  first  in  point  of  quantity,  and  then 
in  quality,  whereas  a  few  ounces  less  than  is  necessary  may  ren- 
der the  loss  of  the  quantity  already  taken  away  perfectly  useless. 
However,  a  facility  in  deciding  on  the  exact  point  where  we 
ought  to  stop  in  the  use  of  so  powerful  a  remedy  as  blood-let- 
ting in  acute  disease  is  much  to  be  desii'ed,  and  it  is  that  nice 
tact  which  cannot  be  inculcated  by  any  rules,  and  is  only  to  be 
acquired  from  actual  practice  and  attentive  observation,  which 
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stamps  the  superiority   of  one  pliysiclan  over  another,  and  by 
some  is  never  to  be  ac(]uirc(l. 

In  many  inHammatory  case?,  it  is  truly  astonishinir  to  witness 
the  ^reat  leni^th  to  which  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  carry 
blooci-letting  before  any  evident  impression  be  made  upon  tl)e 
disease;  and  when  its  use  is  foHovved  by  a  favourable  termina- 
tion of  the  case,  the  degree  of  debility  consequent  to  so  great 
a  loss  of  blood  is  much  less  than  could  a  jiriori  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  effects  of  blood-letting  in  subduing  the  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to 
whicii  it  is  carried,  nor  does  relief  at  all  keep  pace  with  tl)e 
quantity  of  blood  detracted.  A  patient  may  be  two,  three, 
or  even  four  times  bled  without  the  slightest  abatement  of 
any  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  or  even  while  he  is  un- 
dergoing the  operation  of  depletion,  there  will  often  take 
place  in  fact  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
and  it  Avill  not  be  till  after  the  loss  of  a  given  quantity  of 
blood,  that  any  feeling  of  relief  whatever  wall  be  experienced. 

Mrs  P.,  aged  45,  who  had  had  a  large  family,  was  some  time 
ago,  without  being  previously  indisposed,  suddenly  seized  with 
severe  spasms  in  the  stomach.  There  was  at  first  no  increase 
of  pain  on  pressure;  pulse  nearly  natural;  mouth  parched,  but 
no  thirst.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  hours,  the  spasmodic 
pain  extended  over  the  whole  abdomen,  wliich  very  soon  be- 
came tender  on  pressure,  particularly  opposite  to  the  stomach. 
Tongue  streaked  with  a  dark  brown  fur;  she  had  alternate 
chills  and  lieats.  There  could  now  be  no  doubt  of  the  nature 
of  the-  attack,  and  no  hesitation  respecting  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment to  be  ptu'sucd.  The  bleeding  was  repeated  in  a  few  hours, 
notwithstanding  which,  and  the  unremitting  use  of  auxiliary 
remedies,  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  steadily  got  worse.  Tlie 
greater  part  of  the  abdominal  contents  seemed  to  partake  of 
file  inflammatory  action.  The  stomach  rejected  her  drinks  al- 
most as  soon  as  taken,  and  she  had  an  almost  constant  eructa- 
tion of  hot  watery  fluid  from  the  stomach.  Her  bowels  v/ere 
obstinately  bound  up  ;  tlie  uterus  was  involved  in  the  increas- 
ed action.  It  seemed  to  be  hard,  and  about  the  size  of  a  large 
fist,  and  very  tender  to  the  touch.  The  pulse  rose  in  frequen- 
cy. Aided  by  the  advice  of  13r  Kellie  of  Leith,  whose  profes- 
sional character  stands  deservedly  high  in  the  estimation  of  hi» 
brethren,  the  farther  detraction  of  blood  was  persevered  in,  and 
the  application  of  other  remedies  was  at  the  same  time  xnire- 
mittingly  used,  but  without  the  slightest  mitigation  of  a  single 
symptom.  In  consetjuence  of  my  having  been  called  at  the- 
beginning  of  the  attack,  and  from  the  early  application  of  auti- 
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phloo-istic  remedies,  the  disease  did  not  make  that  alarming 
progress  which  so  often  happens  iu  abdominal  inflammation. 
The  same  measures  were  persevered  in  for  some  days,  without 
an}'  appearance  or  even  hope  of  subduing  the  disease,  till  one 
hundred  and  thirty  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  a^yay,  besides 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  application  of  twenty  leeches.  At  length 
abdominal  swelling  to  a  considerable  extent  occurred.  The 
teeth  and  lips  were  covered  with  sordes ;  the  tongue  was  deep- 
ly furred  with  blackish  matter.  No  alvine  evacuation  had 
been  procured,  except  in  the  smallest  quantity,  by  the  inces- 
sant administration  of  purgative  enemas.  In  a  state  of  the 
greatest  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  my  patient,  I  resolved  to  risk 
one  more  decisive  bleeding.  There  had  as  A^et  occurred  no 
perceptible  sinking.  I  had  been  bred  in  an  excellent  school, 
under  some  of  the  ablest  naval  surgeons,  in  a  warmer  climate, 
^vhere  promjit  and  decisive  medical  practice  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance, and  had  often  witnessed  the  salutary  effects  of  large 
bleedings  in  inflammatory  diseases.  I  made  a  large  orifice, 
.and  at  once  took  away  forty  ounces  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  dis- 
,-ease,  .My  patient  fainted  for  the  first  time,  and  so  complete- 
ly, that  for  a  few  minutes,  on  considering  the  large  quantity  of 
blood  previously  lost,  I  v/as  afraid  that  my  patient  would  slip 
through  my  fingers.  From  that  moment  the  disease  was  ovei'- 
come,  and  my  patient  had  afterwards  no  return  of  inflamma- 
4,ory  excitement,  rendering  any  furtlier  detraction  of  blood  ne- 
cessary. In  this  case  I  may  remark,  that  from  the  very  steady 
manner  in  wliich  all  the  symptoms  got  worse  during  the  first 
six  days,  notwithstanding  the  unremitting  use  of  powerful  anti- 
phlogistic remedies,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  had 
,it  not  been  for  the  last  decisive  bleeding,  the  result  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  fatal.  It  appears  that  the  quantity  of 
.blood  taken  away  in  a  dangerous  inflammatory  disease,  though 
very  laro;e,  is  still  insuflicient  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
morbid  action,  until  some  powerful  effect  be  produced  upon 
the  nervous  system  at  large. 

In  the  case  just  related,  the  patient  lost,  in  the  course  of  six 
days,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  ounces  of  blood  by 
measure,  exclusive  of  the  quantity  taken  away  by  twenty 
leeches.  The  debility,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  very 
x:onsiderablej  but  by  no  means  greater  than  that  which  often 
results  from  a  ten  or  twelve  days  continuance  of  a  smart  fever. 
Nor  did  there  take  place  any  oedematous  swellings  which  sys- 
tematic authors  would  lead  us  to  expect  as  the  frequent  conse- 
/quences  of  large  bleedings.     The  catamenia  returned   in  due 
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course,  within  a  week  of  the  last  bleeding ;  but  the  discharge 
was  so  void  of  colour,  as  scarcely  to  stain  the  linen.  After 
blood-letting,  the  assimilating  powers  of  the  system  seem  to 
make  up  very  soon  the  deficiency  in  point  of  quantity ;  but 
the  sup})ly  of  red  particles  is  the  work  of  a  much  longer  period. 

I  sliould  su})pose  that  the  instances  are  exceedingly  rare  in 
whicii  death  ensues  as  the  immediate  result  of  excess  in  blood- 
letting, but  I  can  easily  conceive,  that,  in  a  habit  of  body 
where  particular  idiosyncracy  of  constitution  may  render  the 
detraction  of  an  excessive  quantity  rather  a  critical  practice, 
and  a  suspension  of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  may 
be  so  complete,  the  renewal  of  their  functions  may  become  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  It  often  hajipens,  in  cases 
of  internal  inflammations,  that  disorganization  has  already  ta- 
ken place,  but  without  evincing  itself  by  any  evident  synijitoms 
so  as  to  render  it  cognizable  by  the  practitioner,  who,  in  his 
anxiety  for  his  patient,  has  recourse  to  blood-letting,  after  all 
possibility  of  its  doing  good  is  past,  and  in  a  very  short  period 
afterwards  the  patient  dies,  not  from  the  loss  of  blood,  but  as 
the  natural  event  of  the  disease ;  or,  that  the  vital  principle  is 
so  much  exhausted  by  the  continuance  of  the  febrile  excite- 
ment, that  blood-lettino;  hurries  on  the  fatal  termination.  In 
such  cases,  the  relatives  and  attendants  are  apt,  however  un- 
justly, to  reprehend  the  practice  of  the  medical  attendant,  even 
to  the  aspersion  of  his  character.  In  justice  to  himself,  it 
thus  becomes  a  duty  of  every  physician,  more  particularly  in 
his  practice  in  the  uneducated  class  of  society,  to  watch  at- 
tentively the  accession  of  mortal  symptoms,  before  entering  on 
a  decisive  practice  in  such  cases  as  active  internal  inflamma- 
tions, which  are  so  rapid  in  their  progress,  and  oftentimes  so 
unforeseen  in  their  termination. 

In  those  diseases  in  which  blood-letting  is  ap})licable  as  a  re- 
medy, but  its  employment  not  absolutely  necessajy,  and  in 
which  the  havino;  recourse  to  it  is  a  matter  of  choice  with  the 
physician,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  greater  degree  of 
debility  will  be  produced  by  leaving  the  case  to  the  efforts  of 
nature,  aided  b}'  purgatives  and  a  cooling  regimen,  than  by  the 
detraction  of  blood  during  the  first  days  of  the  attack,  and  cut- 
ting short  the  disease  by  active  measures,  although  both  plans 
of  treatment  will  be  equally  followt'd  ultimately  by  a  restora- 
tion to  health.  For  example,  in  an  ordinary  attack  of  catarrh, 
in  which  there  is  no  particular  determination  to  any  organ,  but 
where  there  is  only  a  degree  of  general  febrile  excitement,  some 
days  confinement  to  bed,   and  the  exhibition  of  a  few  doses 
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of  purgatives,  Avill  be  followed  by  a  greater  reduction  of  strength 
than  would  have  resulted  from  the  employment  of  one  or  two 
full  bleedmgs. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  morbidly  increased  action 
cannot  possibly  exist,  even  for  a  short  period,  and  to  an  in- 
considerable degree,  in  any  texture  of  the  body,  without  the 
risk  of  its  producing  a  change  in  such  texture,  and  in  this  man- 
ner laying  the  foundation  of  chronic  ailments.  Hence  the 
great  importance  of  cutting  short,  in  every  case,  the  stage  of 
excitement.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  rheuma- 
tism, the  first  stage  of  which  is  generally  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  febrile  excitement.  And  it  is  found,  that  the  vio- 
lence and  the  period  of  continuance  of  the  acute  symptoms  will 
determine  very  much  the  severity  of  the  subsequent  chronic 
affection,  and  that  the  use  of  those  active  measures,  which  are 
calculated  to  subdue  the  existing  inflammation  which  prevails 
in  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  diminishes  in  proportion  the 
violence  and  the  period  of  continuance  of  the  chronic  sequelae. 

P.  Bruce,  a  middle-sized  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  was 
some  time  ago  seized  with  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism.  The 
whole  muscular  system  was  so  much  affected  that  he  could  not 
be  moved,  and  scarcely  touched,  without  suffering  extreme  tor- 
ture, and  of  himself  he  was  so  helpless  that  he  required  to  be 
fed  and  lifted  like  a  child.  He  had  violent  fever,  and  other 
concomitants  of  inflammation.  None  of  the  viscera  were  aflEect- 
ed.  The  most  rigid  antiphlogistic  remedies  were  resorted  to, 
and  he  was  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days  blooded  from  the 
arm,  six  diffei'ent  times  before  the  violence  of  the  attack  gave 
way.  Each  time  as  the  blood  flowed,  he  expressed  himself 
relieved.  By  the  unremitting  use  of  auxiliary  means,  the  mus- 
cular pains  went  completely  oft",  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  he  was  restored  to  health,  the  attack  leaving  no  chronic 
affection  whatever  behind  it. 

About  the  same  time,  John  Gardiner,  a  strong  young  man, 
about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  was  seized  in  a  manner  exactly 
similar.  He  was  once  largely  blooded,  which  produced  syn- 
cope ;  but  I  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  submit  again  to  the 
use  of  the  lancet.  The  cooling  regimen,  purgatives,  diapho- 
retics, &c.  were  afterwards  used  throughout  the  course  of  the 
disease.  He  was  confined  to  bed  in  a  helpless  condition  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  after  the  stage  of  excitement  terminat- 
ed, the  case  ended  in  a  violent  species  of  sciatica^  which  ren- 
dered him  lame  for  many  months. 

In  both,  the  violence  of  the  attacks  was  much  the  same.  At 
the  termination  of  the  acute  stages,  the  debility  in   the  first 
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case  was  imicli  less  tlian  in  the  second,  notvvithstantling  the 
loss  of  nearly  a  hundred  ounces  of  blood.  P.  Uruce  was  able 
at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  to  resinne  his  usual  employment, 
while  Gardiner  was  unable  to  attend  to  his  business  for  a  pe- 
riod of  six  months. 

I  am  inclined  to  recommend  the  use  of  moderate  depletion 
jn  rheumatic  affection  farther  than  is  generally  practised.  I 
have  often  witnessed  the  beneficial  effects  of  it,  with  the  debi- 
litated, and  those  a  little  advanced  in  life,  when  used  with  dis- 
cretion in  the  beginning  of  rheumatic  attacks,  even  when  the 
febrile  excitement  was  by  no  means  great,  and  in  cases  in  which 
it  was  not  strongly  contraindicated.  It  is  much  less  debilitat- 
ing, than  the  usual  practice  of  sweating  and  blistering.  How- 
ever, I  must  except  those  in  whom  chronic  rheumatism  is  ha- 
bitual. 

The  debility  resulting  from  blood-letting  I  rather  apprehend 
to  be  overrated  even  by  medical  men.  Every  practitioner  must 
be  aware,  that  in  all  cases  of  overloaded  circulation,  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  blood-letting  is  stimulant.  Whether  or  not  in 
febrile  excitement  the  muscular  debility  which  is  so  generally 
present,  proceeds  from  the  pressure  of  the  blood  u})on  the 
nervous  fibrilhe,  which  are  in  contact  throughout  the  whole 
system  with  the  vascular  ramificaticns,  and  which  pressure 
is  occasioned  by  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  con- 
sequent increased  impetus  of  the  blood ;  still  the  fact  is  evi- 
dent, that  blood-letting  in  fever  gives  immediate  strength  to 
the  patient,  even  when  neither  sensorium  nor  any  of  the 
viscera  are  particularly  affected.  This  I  have  often  v.itnessed. 
in  continued  fever,  where  the  patient  required  the  help  of  o- 
thers  to  enable  him  to  get  out  of  bed  in  order  to  undcro;o  the 
operation,  and  immediately  afterwards  was  able  to  return  to  it 
without  the  least  assistance. 

The  facility  with  which  the  assimilating  powers  replenish  the 
vascular  system  after  excessive  blood-letting,  is  truly  astonish- 
ing. I  have  already  observed,  that  the  deficiency  is  in  the 
first  place  made  up  in  point  of  quantity,  and  afterwards  the 
blood  is  improved  in  quality,  in  a  very  gradual  manner.  The 
stimulus  which  intestinal  absorption  receives  from  the  use  of 
large  evacuations,  does  not  stop  in  its  operation  alter  establish- 
ing the  natural  degree  of  fulness  of  the  vessels  which  existed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  case,  but  goes  on  beyond  the  healthy 
point,  and  creates  a  condition  of  plethora  or  of  overcharged 
circulation.  Hence  the  pernicious  tendency  of  too  great  an 
anxiety  to  improve  the  strength,  by  the  use  of  stimulants  and 
tonics  after  an  attack  of  acute  disease.     In  all   those  diseases 
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procecdine:  Prom  a  plethoric  condition  of  the  system,  nnd  which 
require  the  detraction  of  blood  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  in 
order  to  avoid  immediate  danger,  a  spare  regimen  cannot  be 
too  strongly  inculcated  during  the  period  of  convalescence. 
For  from  the  cause  assigned  above,  the  necessity  in  such  cases 
is  but  too  apt  to  become  habitual,  and  the  more  frequently  it  is 
had  recourse  to  at  distant  periods,  the  necessity  of  repetition 
becomes  more  and  more,  and  the  intervals  shorter  and  bhorter, 
till  at  last  a  periodical  loss  of  blood  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  the  individual. 

A  most  extraordinary  instance  of  frequent  losses  of  blood, 
and  of  the  reproductive  power  of  the  animal  system  in  suj)- 
plying   the  deficiencies  created,   occurred  some  years   ago   in 
my  practice.     James  Wishart,  carpenter,  a  strong  active  man 
of  30  years  of  age,  of  a  healthy  constitution,  was,  in  the  summer 
of  1808,  employed  in  cutting  wood  durhig  a  very  hot  day.    Alter 
being  much  warmed  w  ith  labour,  he  was  exposed  to  a  very  heavy 
rain.      He  was  seized,   in  consequence,  with  a  violent  attack  of 
catarrh,  for  which  notliing  particular  was  done  by  way  of  me-r 
dicine.      He  continued   ill  for   a   number  of  weeks,    when  the 
case   ended   in  an   abscess  in   the  lungs.     About  two  months 
from   the  beginning  of  the  attack,   the  blood   burst  from  his 
lungs  to  an  alarming  extent.     He  was  now  blooded  from  the 
arm  for  the  first  time,  which  had  the  effect  of  stopping  the  he- 
moptysis.    The  cough  and  expectoration  of  pus  continued  un- 
abated,  and  he  had   every  symptom  of  hectic   fever.     In  the 
course  often  or  twelve  days  afterwards,  the  discharge  of  blood 
recurred.     The  hemorrhage  must  have  proceeded  from  a  ves- 
sel of  considerable  size,   as  the  quantity  lost  in  a  very  few  mi- 
nutes was  very  large,  sometimes  amounting  to  four  pounds  and 
upwards.     Bleeding  from  the  arm  was  again  had  recourse  to, 
and  had  the  effect  of  stopping  the   discharge  from  the  lungs. 
He  then  felt  tolerably  well,   and  free  from  any  bloody  expecto- 
ration, until  the  circulating  mass  was  increased,  and  the  vascu- 
lar system  became  again  overcharged,  when  the  same  kind  of 
hemorrhagic  attack  took  place,   and  continued  till  the  system 
relieved  itself,   or  until  he  was  largely  blooded  from  the  arm. 
Before  the  discharge  from  the  lungs  abated,  it  was  sometimes 
necessary  to  use  the  lancet  two  or  three  times  within  the  space 
of  sixteen   or   twenty  hours.     Before  the  attack,   he  felt  the 
w  hole  system  overloaded,  particularly  about  the  head ;  and  his 
breathing  was  more  oppressed.     On  watching  Ins  situation,  he 
sometimes  applied  for  relief,   and  was  largely  blooded  from  a 
vein,    which  had  the  elfect  of  preventing  the  ex}:)ccted  attack. 
He  thus  continued  to  be  liable  to  these  attacks,   at  intervals  of 
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from  ten  to  twenty  days,  for  the  period  of  seven  years  and  a 
liulf,  during  which  time  he  was  blooded  from  the  arm  upwards 
of  three  hundred  times.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  illness, 
he  became  my  patient;  and  notwithstandin<r  every  attempt 
to  check  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  blood  by  spare 
diet,  &.C.  and  to  moderate  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
by  the  use  of  digitalis,  I  did  not  even  succeed  in  lengthening 
the  intervals  between  the  attacks.  During  the  period  of  his 
illness,  the  phthisical  disease  made  no  progress.  The  purulent 
expectoration  was  at  all  times  very  great ;  but  he  at  no  time 
laboured  under  great  debility,  excepting  occasionally  what 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  loss  of  a  large  cjuantity 
of  blood.  He  was,  for  the  most  part,  able  to  go  about,  and 
even  to  do  a  little  work.  At  length,  without  any  evident  cause 
excepting  perhaps  his  working  more  regularly,  the  pulmonic 
ulcer  healed.  He  no  longer  required  venesection.  Every  ves- 
tige of  disease  disappeared,  and  he  is  at  this  moment  in  perfect 
health.  He  was  then  about  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  Before 
getting  well,  the  intervals  between  the  hemorrhagic  attacks  bcr- 
came  longer  and  longer.  At  no  time  during  his  long  illness 
had  he  any  tendency  to  oedematous  swellings,  which  may  be 
perhaps  considered  as  remarkable ;  for  the  quantity  of  blood 
lost,  in  a  short  period  of  time,  was  occasionally  very  great ; — 
six  or  seven  pounds  within  twelve  hours.  I  never  before  knew 
of  a  case  in  which  blood-letting  was  so  often  repeated,  and 
where  the  disposition  to  the  formation  of  blood  went  so  com- 
pletely off  without  the  accession  of  some  other  disease  which 
exhausted  the  system,  or  the  occurrence  of  a  discharge  of 
blooti  from  a  different  part  of  the  body,  generally  from  the 
bowels,  more  gradual  and  more  constant  in  its  operation. 

Systematic  authors  would  lead  us  to  believe,  tliat  dropsy  and 
anasarcous  swellings  are  to  be  dreaded  as  fretjuent  consequen- 
ces, resulting  from  excessive  depletion ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  risk  has  been  much  overrated,  and  that  in  those 
cases  in  which  such  things  have  taken  place,  they  have  oftener 
followed  as  the  consequences  of  those  diseases  for  which  it  was 
found  necessary  to  use  large  bleedings,  than  as  the  eifectsof  the 
remedies  employed. 

When  serous  effusion  tnkcs  place  in  inflammator}'  affections 
of  the  brain  and  lungs,  I  apprehend  it  invariably  happens  as 
the  immediate  consccjuence  of  the  increased  vascular  action 
of  the  parts  affected,  which  constitutes  the  disease.  And  in 
no  case  was  I  ever  deterred  from  using  blood-letting  when 
there  was  a  prospect  of  doing  good,  from  any  dread  of  such 
occurrences   taking  place.      1   have  often   witnessed  relief   in 
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breathing  to  follow  a  moderate  bleeding  in  the  last  stage  of 
pulmonary  inflammation,  even  after  an  effusion  of  serum  had 
to  a  certain  degree  taken  place,  which  very  shortly  afterwards 
carried  off  the  patient. 

An  inflammatory  condition  of  a  part  naturally  produces  a 
laxity  and  an  increase  of  diameter  of  the  capillary  vessels, 
which  admit  the  passing  off  of  a  larger  quantity  of  the  serous 
part  of  the  blood  into  the  neighbouring  cavities  than  what  is 
natural,  and  more  than  what  the  corresponding  absorbents  are 
able  to  carr}'  off;  hence  the  occurrence  of  watery  collections. 
Those  means,  therefore,  which  are  calculated  to  subdue  the 
inflammatory  action,  are  the  best  adapted  to  prevent  and  to 
cure  such  dropsical  affections.  In  this  manner,  we  may  ac- 
count for  the  success  attending  the  enij^loyment  of  blood-let- 
ting, in  those  dropsies  resulting  from  the  application  of  cold, 
in  which  I  apprehend  there  always  exists,  in  the  celkdar  tex- 
ture of  the  parts  affected,  an  inflammatory  state,  which  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  disease.  In  like  manner  may  we  ac- 
count for  the  occurrence  of  anasarcous  swellings  after  scarlati- 
na, and  for  the  success  of  the  treatment  by  depletion. 

In  those  cas6s  where  the  efforts  of  nature,  by  establishing  a 
discharge  sufficient  to  relieve  the  overcharged  condition  of  the 
system,  and  thereby  checking  the  local  morbid  affection,  are  pro- 
ceeding in  a  salutary  course,  it  is  often  a  dangerous  practice  to 
interfere,  by  using  so  strong  a  measure  as  general  blood-letting. 
For  the  outlet  established  by  nature  is  generally  nearer  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  and  is  more  powerful  in  its  effects  than  any  mea- 
sure which  we  can  employ  by  way  of  blood-letting,  which  can 
act  only  through  the  medium  of  the  system  at  large. 

Some  time  ago  a  gentleman  was  attacked  with  catarrh.  The 
general  fever  was  not  great ;  pulse  82,  and  rather  full.  The  chest 
appeared  to  be  the  part  more  particularly  affected,  but  without 
the  slightest  degree  of  pain.  Respiration  was  free  and  natu- 
ral. On  the  second  day  when  I  first  saw  him,  expectoration 
had  come  on,  and  was  free  and  copious.  I  was  averse  to  the 
use  of  strong  measures,  and  declined  taking  more  than  14 
ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  and  he  was  put  under  the 
strict  cooling  antiphlogistic  regimen.  Next  day  a  phj'sician 
saw  him  and  bled  him  largely,  and  applied  a  large  blister  to 
the  chest,  which  treatment  had  evidently  the  effect  of  formiufj- 
a  degree  of  congestion  in  the  lungs.  The  pulse  rose  till  it 
reached  125;  the  expectoration  almost  entirely  ceased;  the 
breathing  became  hurried  and  laborious,  and  the  patient  was 
placed  in  imminent  danger.  There  was  now  no  alternative  but 
to  persevere  in  the  detraction  of  blood,  and  it  was  found  ue- 
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ccssary  to  carry  it  to  the  extent  of  90  ounces:,  bcfoi-e  the  vio- 
ienceof  t!ie  iliscase  p^ave  way.  The  patient  ultimately  iJ^ot  quite 
veil.  What  is  worth  remarkinfr,  the  expcetoratiou  (hd  not  re- 
turn. In  a  case  such  as  this,  1  cannot  lu  ip  considering  such 
decided  interference  to  be  bad  practice.  The  state  of  the  pulse, 
and  the  total  absence  of  pain,  certainly  pourtrayed  no  conside- 
rable degree  of  inflammation ;  and  from  the  occurrence  of  a 
free  expectoration,  there  was  reason  to  hope  for  a  favourable 
termination  to  the  case.  I  am  inclined  to  tiiird<,  that  in  a 
case  of  pneumonia  or  catarrh,  a  single  ounce  of  mucus  cxpec- 
toratetl,  or  the  transfusion  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  blood 
from  the  vessels  of  the  part  alfected,  will  do  more  towards  the 
reduction  of  the  disease,  than  the  loss  of  forty  times  the  (juan- 
tity  of  blood  from  the  system  at  large. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  blood-lelting  is  not  expedient 
as  a  remedy,  although  it  appear  to  be  pretty  strongly  indi- 
cated, arising  from  certain  irregularities  of  the  circulation,  in 
which  it  would  no  doubt  give  relief  to  the  present  feelings  of 
the  patient,  at  the  same  time  it  would  protract  the  continuance 
of  the  case,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  much  future  evil.  Iij 
joung  female  subjects  with  whom  the  menstrual  discharge  is  not 
fully  established,  there  often  arise  particular  feelings  and  symp- 
toms resembling  those  produced  by  a  general  plethoric  condition 
of  the  system  ;  and  in  fact  there  does  exist  in  such  cases  a  fulness 
of  the  vascular  system,  but  not  to  the  exact  extent  suflicient  to 
enable  nature  to  support  health  by  the  establishment  of  a 
discharge  necessary  to  the  due  performance  of  the  functions  of 
llie  animal  economy.  That  condition  of  the  circulating  system 
alluded  to,  which  is  preliminav}'  to  the  full  development  of  the 
female  constitution,  and  which,  lo  a  certain  degree,  precedes 
every  return  of  the  catamenia,  often  exhibits  symptoms  very 
rnuch  resembling  those  of  actual  disease,  but  which  are  inva- 
riably relieved  by  the  occurrence  of  the  discharge.  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  in  sucli  cases  our  interference,  by  substituting 
an  artificial  evacuation  so  powerful  as  blood-letting,  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  much  harm,  by  forcibly  checking  the  salutary  ef- 
forts of  nature.  In  those  cases,  the  unpleasant  feelings  proceed 
not  from  too  great  a  fulness  in  the  system  generally,  but  rather 
from  the  current  of  the  blood  taking  wrong  determinations, 
producing  a  state  in  which  it  exists  in  larger  quantity  in  one 
part  than  in  another  of  the  body,  though  at  the  same  time  the 
i:)uantity  generally  may  not  much  exccctl,  if  at  all,  what  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  healthy  standard.  Under  such  circumstances, 
ihe  detraction  of  blood,  by  diverting  the  current  from  its  pro- 
per channel^  or,   to  speak  more  properly,  by  removing  that  de- 
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gree  of  fulness  or  plt'thora  wliich  maybe  consulered  to  be  essen- 
tially necessary  for  the  production  of  a  salutary  effect,  and 
tlierel)y  prevenilng  what  is  absolutely  required  for  the  due 
maintenance  of  healtii,  \vill  be  productive  of  a  state  of  actual 
disease.  At  that  period  of  life  when  the  menstrual  discharge  is 
about  to  be  established  in  females,  there  is  a  peculiar  suscepti- 
bility of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  much  increased  by  any 
interference  on  our  part  by  way  of  evacuations.  And  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  necessity  of  large 
depletion  at  that  period  has  entailed  on  the  patients  a  lia- 
bility to  a  train  of  hysterical  affections,  and  which  has  never 
wholly  left  them.  1  am  unable  to  explain  why,  at  that  time 
cf  lite,  the  nervous  constitution  is  more  easily  acted  on  by 
blood-letting;  still  the  fact  of  its  being  so  should  make  us 
cautious  in  having  recourse  to  so  powerful  a  measure,  or  in- 
deed to  any  means  whatever,  calculated  to  interfere  with  the 
natural  progress  of  uterine  action.  And  moreover,  the  relief 
obtained  by  the  use  of  powerful  evacuants,  from  the  uneasy 
symptoms  occasioned  by  overloaded  circulation,  in  a  case  of 
amenorrhcca,  is  temporary,  and  continues  only  till  the  next  pe- 
riod of  menstrual  return,  when  the  same  feelings  again  recur  ; 
and  if  the  same  plan  of  treatment  be  a  second  time  resorted  to, 
a  periodical  necessity  for  blood-letting  will  be  established,  which 
afterwards  will  not  be  easily  overcome,  as  every  successive  at- 
tack will  more  and  more  require  the  use  of  those  depletory 
measures,  which  eventually  will  be  found  to  undermine  the  ge- 
neral health,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  establishment  of  the 
natural  discharge  by  the  uterus  will  be  placed  farther  and  far- 
ther of^'. 

Systematic  authors  point  out  the  appearance  of  the  blood  al- 
ready taken  away  as  a  criterion  by  v/hich  we  are  to  be  directed 
in  our  practice  regarding  the  farther  use  of  depletion  in  the 
cure  of  the  disease.  But  it  is  in  my  opinion  a  very  uncertaiir 
guide  J  for  in  all  attacks  of  acute  disease,  those  circumstances 
v/hich  give  to  the  blood  that  appearance  so  well  known  uiuTcf 
the  name  of  the  inflammatory  coat,  exist  for  some  time  after  the 
force  of  the  attack  is  broken,  and  the  blood  will  not  resume  its 
natural  appearance  till  some  time  after  all  necessity  for  fiirthcr 
depletion  is  past.  The  existence  of  the  buffy  coat  upon  the 
blood,  whether  as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  morbid  action,  or 
as  it  is  found  in  particidar  states  of  the  animal  system,  seems 
to  depend  entirely  on  an  increased  momentum  and  consequent 
increased  temperature  of  the  circulating  mass,  and  perhaps  also 
on  some  undefined  change  with  regard  to  fluidity.  I  am  muclr 
inclined  Lo  thiuk,  that  the  inflammatory  coat  will  in  uo  case  b©' 
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exhibited  till  an  increased  ninmenliim  is  perceptible,  and  that 
no  local  intlamination  will  loncj  exist  in  any  part  of  the  body 
without  occa.sionino  such  increased  niornentuni.  The  increased 
action  in  the  heart  and  arteries  in  inflammation  seems  to  de- 
pend on  a  nervous  svmpatliy  which  extends  throughout  the  ra- 
mifications of  the  whole  sanguiferous  system.  No  morbid  in- 
creased action  can  be  supposed  to  subsfde  all  at  once,  however 
powerful  the  means  employed  may  be.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, then,  the  continued  exhibition  of  the  buffy  coat  is  no 
proof  of  the  unyieldinfr  nature  of  an  attack  of  disease,  or  of  its 
not  having  already  given  way  to  the  means  employed.  I  even 
believe,  that  in  a  violent  inflammatory  attack,  the  practitioner 
may  continue  to  bleed  his  patient  to  the  dregs  before  the  blood 
resumed  its  natural  appearance. 

The  very  frequent  occurrence  of  inflammatory  diseases,  of 
late  years,  is  often  the  subject  of  remark ;  but  I  am  by  no 
means  inclined  to  admit  the  truth  of  such  a  remark  to  the  ex- 
tent generally  supposed.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
changes  wliich  have  taken  place,  of  late  years,  in  ihe  manner  of 
living  among  almost  all  classes  of  society,  may  have  had  the  ef- 
fect so  far  of  making  the  prevalence  greater  of  diseases  of  ex- 
citement now  than  in  former  times.  But  I  am  led  to  ascribe  a 
much  greater  share  of  the  belief,  to  the  late  improvements  in 
medical  nomenclature,  and  consequent  improvement  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases.  On  looking  back,  not  more  than  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  ago,  while  I  was  in  my  apprenticeship,  T  re- 
collect, that  almost  all  acute  cases  which  occurred,  went  under 
the  general  denomination  of  fevers.  Inflammation  was  a  term 
never  heard  of  in  this  part  of  the  country,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  a  wound,  or  some  other  accident.  Bleeding  was  a  remedy 
almost  entirely  proscribed  in  internal  diseases.  The  mortality 
in  all  acute  diseases  was  undoubtedly  greater  than  at  present; 
still  a  very  great  number  got  well  under  a  constant  exhibition 
of  Peruvian  bark  and  half  a  bottle  of  port- wine  daily. 

If  tlie  feelings  of  our  patients  were  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion 
of  the  propriety  of  onr  practice,  we  have  ample  encouragement 
to  persevere  in  the  employment  of  the  depletory  plan  of  treat- 
ment in  many  of  those  diseases  in  which  blood-letting  has  of 
late  been  used.  For,  in  epidemic  fever,  and  the  exanthemata, 
such  is  the  relief  experienced  from  a  first  bleeding,  that  I 
have  in  general  not  only  found  my  patients  willing  to  undergo 
it  a  second,  or  even  a  thiixl  time,  if  found  necessary,  but  often 
thev  of  themselves  solicited  a  repetition  of  the  remedy.  For  a 
Ion"-  time  after  beginning  practice  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
1  tbund  a  strong  prejudice  to  prevail  against  all  powerful  evacua- 
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tions  in  all  those  diseases,  which  the  people  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  caW  fevers,  and  also  in  all  enijitive  diseases,  however 
violent  the  local  affections  might  be.  They  submitted  most 
willingly  to  blistering  and  sweating  and  purging.  But  these 
prejudices  are  now  wearing  fast  away. 

It  cannot  be  denied,   that  the   habits   and  modes  of  living 
which  prevail  in  civilized  society,   are  greatly  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  pi'evalence  of  diseases  of  excitement,  as  the  certain 
consequences  of  pampered  appetite  and  diminished  activity'  in 
regard  to   exercise.     A  liability  to   disease   depends  in  many 
cases  more  on  the  existing  condition  of  the  body  favouring  the 
production  of  such  disease,  than  on  the  strength  or  violence  of 
the  stimulus,   or  more  immediate  exciting  cause.     So  that  we 
find  that  diseases  of  an  inflammatory  character  may,    in   some 
individuals,  be  pi'oduced  by  one  tenth  part  of  the  exciting  cause 
which  would  be  required  to  produce  them  in  another.    Hence, 
we  observe  that  those   persons   whose   sv'stems  are  kept   in   a 
lov.-er   degree   of  tone,    in    consequence   of  their  labouring  for 
some  time  under  some  slight  chronic  ailment,   such  as  rheuma- 
tism, dyspepsia,  or  even  toothach,  enjoy  a  particular  iunn unity 
from  attacks  of  inflammation,   and  even  from  prevailing  epide- 
mics.    On  the  same  principle,  we  observe  that  many  persons, 
immediately  before  being  attacked  with   a  dangerous  disease, 
enjoyed  a  more   than  ordinary  degree  of  good  liealth,  during 
which   period  they  contracted  the  plethoric  condition,   which 
pei'haps  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  occurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease.    Causes   productive  of  inflammation  ajipear  to  act  in  a 
considerable  deoree  throu<rh  the  medium  of  the  nervous  sys- 
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tem,  so  that  indulgence  in  living,  the  dissipation  of  late  hours, 
and  the  neglect  of  a  proper  degree  of  exercise,  by  increasing 
the  tone  of  the  nerves,  and  by  rendering  them  more  irritable, 
contribute  as  much  in  this  way  to  the  production  of  disease, 
as  by  directly  increasing  the  contents  of  the  circulating  ves- 
sels. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  regarding  blood-letting  as  a  reme- 
dy in  disease,  I  by  no  means  intend  to  recommend  it,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  and  powerful  auxiliaries.  Purgatives  and 
other  measures  are  capable  of  fulfilling  important  indications 
in  the  cure  of  many  inflammatory  diseases,  which  blood-letting 
is  by  no  means  calculated  to  do.  But  I  have  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  the  great  importance  of  that  powerful  remedy  in 
many  diseases.  And  my  remarks  may  do  some  good  in  re- 
moving those  prejudices  which  still  actuate  the  minds  of  some 
medical  men  in  their  ordinary  practice. 

Auchtermuchty,  Nov.  22f/,  1823. 
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OhsenHdions  on  Amputation.  By  Thomas  Cueaser,  !M.  D. 
Chcltenhani,  l:ite  Surgeon  to  tlie  Bath  City  Infirniaiy.  Com- 
municiitcd  by  J.  Fosbroke,   Surgeon,  Chelteuluini. 

JV/Tany  years  since,  when  engafred  in  the  practice  of  surgery 
•^  ^  at  Bath,  and  in  the  execution  of  my  duties  as  surgeon 
to  tlie  Bath  City  Infirmar}-,  the  necessity  of  performing  ampu- 
tation frequently  occurred  to  me.  At  that  time  (viz.  ann.  1802) 
the  mode,  as  improved  by  Mr  Alanson,  was  in  general  adoption; 
when  my  lamented  friend,  Dr  Clement  Archer,  staff-surgeon  to 
the  Irish  forces,  and  state-surgeon  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
household,  communicated  to  me  a  method  of  amputating  with 
which  I  was  previously  unacquainted.  On  applying  it  })racti- 
cally,  its  superiority,  to  my  conviction,  Avas  greatly  manifest.' 
The  invention  of  this  mode  was  related  to  me  as  belonging  to 
Mr  O'Halloran,  surgeon  of  Limerick,  who  was  previously  dis- 
tinguished by  his  first  adoption  of  the  mode  of  operating  by  a 
single  flap  near  the  ancle-joint.  Whether  Mr  O'Halloran  was 
really  the  inventor  I  cannot  precisely  ascertain  from  Dr  Archer's 
account  of  it,  as  I  believe  the  leading  principles  of  this  operation 
were  noticed  in  the  "  Memoires  de  I'Academie  de  Chirurgie  "  of 
Paris.  1\\  Mr  S.  Cooper's  "  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of 
Surgery,"*  he  quotes  the  following  observations  from  Dessault. 
*'  When  in  consequence  of  the  flesh  being  diseased  or  injured 
on  one  side,  the  flap  must  be  entirely  formed  on  the  other,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  save  more  skin  and  muscle  in  the  latter  si- 
tuation, than  would  be  requisite,  if  the  surgeon  were  to  have 
it  in  his  power  to  form  txvojlaps  for  covering  the  bone.  Li  per- 
forming t/ie  latter  operation  in  the  tlngh,  Dessault  used  to  grasp 
the  flesh  in  its  inner  side  with  his  left  hand,  and  to  pass  a  strait 
narrow  sharj)  pointed  knife,  with  its  edge  tm'ned  towards  the 
knee,  through  the  soft  parts,  thus  pushing  it  on  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  tliigh  until  the  point  comes  out  at  the  back  of  the 
limb.  The  incision  was  then  extended  obliquely  downwards 
so  as  to  make  a  flap  about  four  inches  in  length,  comprehending 
part  of  the  cruralis,  vastus   internus,  femoral  artery  and  vein, 
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the  anterior  crural  nerves,  triceps,  sartorius,  gracilis  and 
semi-membranosus  and  semi-tendinosus  muscles.  This  first 
flap  was  reflected,  and  the  femoral  artery  with  the  trunk  of  the 
profunda  tied.  The  external  flap  was  next  formed  in  a  similar 
way,  and  consisted  of  the  rest  of  the  cruralis,  rectus,  vastus 
externus  and  biceps.  The  two  flaps  were  then  held  back,  and 
the  bone  sawn  through  as  high  as  possible,  and  the  other 
bleeding  vessels  secured. 

"  Lastly,  the  flaps  brought  down  so  as  to  meet  in  a  perpen- 
dicular line,  to  cover  the  end  of  the  bones. " — Cooper's  First 
Lines  of  Surgeri/,  page 

I  do  not  mean,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  infer  that  Messrs 
Liston  and  Syme  derived  their  mode  of  performing  amputation 
from  the  remarks  of  Mr  Dessault ;  but  as  a  mode  executed  on 
similar  principles,  appears  to  have  been  known  to  different 
surgeons,  I  think  that  the  public  are  essentially  obliged  to 
Messrs  Liston  and  Syme  for  having  given  it  publicitjj^  and  for 
having  so  completely  demonstrated  its  great  superiority  over 
all  previous  modes  of  performing  these  operations  either  before 
or  since  the  promulgation  of  jNIr  Alanson's  method. 

The  mode  of  forming  two  flaps  in  the  amputation  of  the  • 
thigh,  is  already  described  by  the  copy  from  Mr  Dessault's  re- 
poi't  of  it,  in  his  "  QHuvres  Chirurgicales.  "  This  mode  is  still  ■ 
more  completehj  defined,  its  advantages  demonstrated,  and  its 
present  and  ultimate  superiorities  so  entirely  proved  by  Messrs 
Liston  and  Syme,  and  these  conclusions  so  entirely  coincide  with 
my  own  experience,  that  I  shall  feel  disappointed  if  this  mode 
is  not  speedily  adopted  by  every  hospital,  metropolitan  or  pro- 
vincial, in  the  f  nited  Empire. 

I  shall  now  describe  briefly  the  mode  of  performing  the  ampu- 
tation of  the  thigh,  and  upper  arm,  and  (with  modifications)  of 
the  same  mode,  below  the  knee  and  elbow-joints,  which  I  have 
already  alluded  to,  and  which  differs  in  some  material  respects 
from  the  operation  described  by  Dessault,  and  lately  so  ably 
executed  and  demonstrated  by  Mr  Liston  and  Mr  Syme. 

In  this  method,  the  incisions  through  the  skin  are  to  be  made 
from  'vcithout  iWiXards,  being  opposite  to  the  direction  employed 
in  the  other  way.  WTien  the  incisions  are  made  vertically  by 
cutting  through  the  muscular  substance  and  skin  from  "n-ithin 
outwards  in  two  oblique  directions,  having  first  passed  the  knife 
vertically  through  the  limb,  there  is  certainly  an  addition  of 
the  whole  of  the  pain  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  knife 
vertically.  Besides,  it  has  appeared  to  me,  that  the  incisions 
both  through  the  skin  and  muscles  are  performed  with  more 
neatness  and  facility  from  without  inwards,  than  vice  versa. 
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Waivino-  any  directions  as  to  tlie  application  of  tlie  tourni- 
quet, or  the  dispensing  witli  it  (though  I  tliiuk  the  latter  pre- 
ferable), the  integuments  of  the  limb  are  to  be  retracted  back- 
wards by  the  hands  of  an  assistant,  and  an  incision  tbrough 
these,  on  the  upper  side,  is  to  be  uuide  in  a  scmi-clliptic  Jhnn. 
The  same  incision  is  to  be  made  on  the  lower  or  inferior  side 
of  the  limb,  so  as  to  join  the  first  incisiou  at  corres]:)onding 
acute  angles.  The  integuments  being  then  retracted  together, 
so  as  to  leave  an  open  space  in  the  divided  skin  of  about  half 
an  inch  opposite,  any  adhesions  between  the  cellular  substance 
and  fascia  are  to  be  slightly  divided  by  the  same  knife  with 
which  the  incisions  were  made,  and  by  its  convex  extremity. 
Another  incision  is  then  to  be  made  from  the  edges  of  the  re- 
tracted integuments,  on  the  upper  side,  and  obliquely  inwards, 
and  upwards  to  the  bone,  and  to  the  spot  where  it  is  intended 
to  saw  through  it,  and  which  may  be  calculated  as  lying  in  a 
right  horizontal  line  with  the  junction  of  the  angles  of  the  su- 
perior and  inferior  flaps.  The  smallest  portion  of  the  perios- 
teum of  the  bone  may  be  separated  by  the  same  knife  which 
efix'cted  the  incisions,  and  will  be  suflicient  to  facilitate  the 
cutting  of  the  saw.  The  annexed  sketch  is  intended  to  rejire- 
sent  this  mode  of  operation,  and  will  illustrate  it  better  than 
description. 


c.  The  spot  whore  tlie  bone  is  to  be  sawed,   being  in  a  liue 
with  the  junction  of  the  angles  of  the  incisions  b  aud  c. 
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<7,  The  space  between  this  and  the  dotted  line  above,  de- 
notes the  space  through  which  it  is  necessary  to  retract  the  in- 
teguments, before  cutting  through  the  muscles. 

The  incisions  through  the  mviscles  are  to  commence  exactly 
close  to  the  retracted  integuments  at  the  dotted  edge,  inwards  to 
the  bone,  and  obliquely  upwards.  If  these  incisions  are  accurate- 
ly made,  and  the  same  through  the  muscular  parts  executed  in 
the  direction  described,  they  will  then  exhibit  two  nearly  he- 
mispherical sides.  These  may  be  held  back  by  linen  retractors, 
or  by  the  hands  of  an  assistant.  In  this  way,  an  open  space  is 
afforded  for  the  taking  up  of  the  arteries,  instead  of  the  assist- 
ant being  embarrassed  by  acting  in  a  cylindrical  cavity,  as  in 
the  older  modes  of  amputating.  The  hemispherical  cuts  allow 
also  of  the  most  complete  and  well-formed  approximation  of 
the  incisions.  They  exhibit  a  semi-elliptic  form  of  the  stump 
externally,  leaving  an  ample  covering  of  the  bone,  both  by  cel- 
lular and  muscular  substance,  in  the  situation  where  this  co- 
vering is  precisely  required.  Tlie  form  of  the  stump,  when 
the  operation  is  accurately  done,  is  such  as  here  sketched.  It 
will  be  found  to  differ  from  the  stump  formed  by  the  previous 
operations,  in  respect  to  amplitude  of  covering  of  the  bone,  and 
of  symmetry  of  form;  the  projecting  angular  corners  produced 
by  the  former  modes  not  being  produced  in  this  way,  and  the 
obstacles  which  they  form  to  union  avoided. 


«,  Situation  in  which  the  bone  should  be  sawed. 
b.   Covering  of  the  stump  above  the  bone. 
The  operation  above  the  elbow-joint  of  the  arm  is  to  be  exe- 
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cuted  exactly  in  a  similar  mode,  /.  c.  by  forming  two  horizon- 
tal flaps. 

When  amputation  is  to  be  performed  below  the  knee-joint,  and 
so  high  up  as  to  leave  the  stump  formed  by  the  knee-joint  bent, 
although  here  the  advantages  in  this  mode  of  operating  are  not 
so  great  as  in  the  situations  above  the  knee  and  ankle-joints  ;. 
yet,  if  the  incisions  through  the  integuments  and  muscles  are 
made  horizontally  with  two  flaps,  one  inferior,  the  other  supe- 
rior, in  the  semi-elliptical  form  before  described,  the  union  of 
the  parts  will  be  more  rapid,  and  the  stump  better  formed. 

\\lien  amputation  is  to  be  performed  low  down  in  the  leg, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  use  of  the  knee-joint,  and  to  affix  a  short 
artificial  leg,  the  mode  described  is  peculiarly  advantageous. 
The  method  described  by  Mr  Hey,  and  so  accurately  defined 
in  his  Essays,  may  be  more  simply  and  easily  effected  by  an 
adoption  of  the  principle  laid  down,  i.  e.  by  making  two  hori- 
zontal flaps,  one  of  the  integuments  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
leg,  about  four  inches  above  the  ankle-joint,  the  other  through 
the  integuments  and  solaius  muscle,  rather  larger  than  the  su- 
perior one. 

Every  surgeon  feels  the  importajice  of  the  instrimient  em- 
ployed to  execute  his  intentions.  The  knife,  long  since  and 
repeatedly  used  by  myself,  does  not  exceed  five  inches  in 
length  beyond  the  handle,  and  half  an  inch  in  width  of  blade. 
It  is  much  lighter,  shorter,  and  narrower,  than  the  amputation 
knives  formerly  employed,  and  which  resemble  more  those  used 
by  butchers  to  cut  inanimate  matter,  than  to  operate  on  the 
living.  Mr  Dessault's  knife  is  described  as  pointed,  as  that  of 
Messrs  Liston  and  S}Tne  must  be,  to  penetrate  vertically  through 
a  limb.  Not  having  to  cut  through  the  parts  by  the  point, 
but  to  make  an  incision  from  without  inwards,  my  knife  does 
not  require  to  be  pointed,  but  is  formed  with  a  convexity  on 
the  cutting  edge,  at  the  extremity  of  the  blade.  This  form  will 
be  found  to  be  excellently  adapted  to  the  formation  of  the 
semi-elliptic  incisions,  and  is  of  the  annexed  shape  and  dimen- 
sions. 


Mr  Sully,  M.  D.,   surgeon  to  the  Wiveliscombe  Dispensary, 
whose  talents  are  the  most  distinguished,  not  only  in  his  o-wn 
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vicit)ity,  but  more  extensively,  was,  iminy  years  since,  n  ade  ac- 
quainted with  the  double  flap  operation,  and  has  performed  it 
often  with  uniform  success.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
surgeon  in  England,  who  has  adopted  it  according  to  this 
mode. 

Cheltenham,  Feb.  20. 


IX. 

Case  of  Puerperal  Fever,  suecessful/i/  treated  by  Oil  of  Turpen- 
tine.    By  Henry  Payne,  M.D.  Nottingham. 

T  send  you  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  puerperal  fever,  which 
-*-  has  just  fallen  under  my  care,  with  the  view  of  establishing 
a  different  method  of  treating  that  disease,  from  that  which,  it 
appears,  is  still  employed  by  many  practitioners  both  in  Edin- 
burgh and  London.  The  practice  to  which  I  allude,  as  em- 
ployed in  these  cities,  is  blood-letting;  but  in  justice  to  the 
Edinburgh  physicians,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  lan- 
cet is  only  recomniended  by  them  to  be  used  in  the  earliest 
states  of  the  disease,  immediately  after  its  commencement, 
and  on  no  account  after  it  has  continued  many  hours.  Where- 
as, according  to  the  statement  of  a  case  published  in  the  11th 
Number  of  the  London  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  that  re- 
medy is  there  repeatedly  employed,  even  until  after  there  is  a 
prospect  of  a  fatal  termination  of  the  disease. 

The  case  of  puerperal  fever,  of  which  I  am  now  going  to 
give  you  an  account,  occurred  in  a  married  lady  living  in  this 
town,  on  Sunday  the  19th  of  January  1823,  and  I  was  request- 
ed to  visit  her  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20tli.  At  half-past  4, 
]•>.  ?;/.,  I  found  her  complaining  of  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  but  most  acute  on  the  leit  side,  nearly  as  low  as  the 
^roin.  The  pain  was  much  increased  on  pressure.  There 
were  much  headach,  urgent  thirst,  an  intolerance  of  light, 
and  great  disturbance  produced  by  the  slightest  noise.  The 
pulse  was  l-iO,  full  and  strong.  There  had  been,  just  before 
my  visit,  some  nausea  and  vomiting.  I  could  not  find  that 
there  had  been  an}'  rigor,  but  a  coldness  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, creeping  up  the  back,  had  been  complained  of.  The  milk 
^ppearetl  on  the  2d  day  after  delivei'y  (which  took  place,  at 
^  o'clock  in   the  morning  of  the  15lh),  and  the  secretion  of  it 
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continued.     Tlie   locliial  discharge  had   not  been   diminished 
since  the  commencement  of  the  pain,  which  was  first  felt  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  19th,  and  ap})eared  to  come  on  from  agitation 
and  alarm,  occasioned  by  some  words  that  had  been  spoken  in 
her  presence,  relative  to  a  subject  not  necessary  to  be  mention- 
ed  here.     I  understood  that  the  labour  had  not  been  linger- 
ing.    It  was  her  first  accouchement ;  but  she   had  miscarried 
between  the  2d  and  3d  month  of  pregnancy,  four  or  five  times. 
The  patient  is  of  a  delicate  and  phlegmatic  constitution.      She 
had  passed  restless  nights  since  her  delivery,  from  the  violence 
of  the  after  pains,  for  which  some  medicines  had  been  prescrib- 
ed, supposed  to  be  opiates.    The  bowels  not  having  been  open- 
ed since  the  17th,  and  not  considering  the  patient  to  be  labour- 
ing under  puerperal  fever,  which,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
is  preceded  by  a  rigor,  I  only  prescribed  an  opening  mixture, 
composed  of  a  decoction  of  senna  and  tamarinds,  to  which  were 
added  manna  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  one  ounce  and  a  half 
of  which  were  directed   to  be  taken  every  two  hours.     Thin 
gruel  was  ordered  for  diet,  and  the  nurse  enjoined  to  keep  the 
patient  as  still  as  possible. 

At  7  o'clock  of  the  same  evening,  I  visited  the  patient  again. 
The  pain  had  increased,  and  extended  all  over  the  abdomen 
to  the  back.  No  feces  had  been  discharged.  A  common 
enema  was  ordered,  and  the  mixture  to  be  continued;  only  one 
dose  had  been  taken  at  6  o'clock.  At  8  o'clock  I  repeated  my 
visit.  The  injection  had  produced  two  very  copious  motions, 
-dark  and  fetid,  and  there  was  some  abatement  of  the  pain. 
The  pulse  as  full  as  before,  and  140  in  the  minute.  As  I  was 
going  out  of  the  house,  I  was  called  back  and  requested  to  see 
the  patient  again,  as  she  had  become  suddenly  worse.  She 
was  labouring  under  a  severe  rigor.  I  ordered  warmth  to  be 
applied  to  the  back  and  legs,  and  the  mixture  to  be  discon- 
tinued. I  then  left  her  for  an  hour,  expecting  that,  on  my  re^ 
turn,  I  sould  see  a  fully  formed  case  of  puerperal  peritoneal 
inflammation. 

At  9  o'clock,  much  heat  had  succeeded  the  rigor;  the  pain 
greatly  increased;  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  very  tender,  and 
rather  tumid  ;  pulse  144,  and  vei'y  full.  The  lochial  discharge 
was  much  diminished  ;  the  secretion  of  milk  continued.  Had 
the  patient  been  bled  in  these  circumstances,  there  would  pro- 
bably have  been  a  total  suppression  of  the  one,  and  an  inter- 
ruption given  to  the  secretion  of  the  other.  I  have,  besides, 
laid  aside  the  use  of  the  lancet  for  some  years,  in  these  cases. 
\  therefore  prescribed  the  following  mixture. 
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!§)  Olei  terebinthimc  rcci[ficati  %iss.     Mellis  despumati  i,ii. 
Aqua;  puree   z^ii.  ft.   mistura,   cujus  capt.   cvgra  partem 
Stiam  2(la  quaque  hora. 
I  expected,  as  I  had  repeatedly  experienced,  that  this  medi- 
cine would  produce  a  sufficiently  antiphlogistic  effect,   and  at 
the  same  time  would  impart  such  a  stimulus  to  the  constitution, 
as  would  serve  to  sustain  the  "  vis  vitcc ,-  "  for  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  patient,   with  all  her  inflammatory  excitement, 
was  complaining  of  extreme   lownes?,   and   felt  as  if  she  were 
sinking,  which  states  conjoined,  are  characteristic  of  puerperal 
fever. 

At  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  I  found  that  a  mis- 
take had  been  made  in  exhibiting  the  medicine,  one-third  of 
the  mixture  was  taken  at  20  minutes  past  10,  and  the  whole  of 
the  remainder  at  20  minutes  past  12.  I  was  rather  };leased 
than  otherwise  at  the  mistake,  well  knowing  that  a  speedier  ef- 
fect would  follow.  A  pot  (le  chamhre  was  nearly  filled  with 
liquid  feces,  by  the  quick  operation  of  the  medicine.  The  pa- 
tient looked  pieasantl}',  saying,  she  felt  quite  relieved.  The 
skin  was  bedewed  with  a  copious  perspiration,  an  effect  which 
appears  invariably  to  follow  the  exhibition  of  turpentine  in  cases 
of  this  description.  Pulse  130,  and  soft;  the  secretion  of 
milk  and  lochial  discharge  continue.  She  felt  an  appetite  for 
food,  but  the  same  diet  was  ordered  as  before.  Having  to 
travel  some  distance  from  Nottingham,  I  did  not  see  her  again 
until  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  left  directions  to  repeat  the 
medicine  every  two  hours,  if  the  pain  should  return. 

At  %  p.  /«.,  found  the  patient  complaining  of  chilliness  and  of 
more  pain  5  pulse  110  ;  some  lieadach.  This  partial  return  of 
the  complaint  was  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  more  persons  in 
the  room  than  was  desirable.  Having  felt  herself  much  better, 
the  patient  wished  to  see  some  of  her  friends.  I  ordered  the 
breasts  to  be  drawn,  and  greater  stillness  to  be  observed.  The 
turpentine  mixture  was  dii-ected  to  be  given  as  before,  none  of 
it  having  been  taken  during  the  day. 

At  8  in  the  morning  of  the  22d,  learnt  that  the  whole  of  the 
mixture  had  been  given  before  1  o'clock  ;  after  which  the  pa- 
tient slept  for  four  hours,  and  awoke  with  an  appetite  for 
breakfast.  Pulse  120  ;  slight  pain  of  the  abdomen  on  pres- 
sure.     Several   copious   stools   had   been  passed ;    also   much 

urine,  of  a  dark  colour. 

At  12  at  noon,  found  the  patient  going  on  well ;  pulse  116. 

Flas  taken  no  medicine  since  last  night,  but  left  directions  to 

give  it   should   the  pain  return.     Secretion  of  milk  going  on. 

Lochial  discharge  nearly  ceased. 
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At  4  p.  m.,  the  patient  was  coniplaiiiinw  of  more  pain,  the 
seat  of  which  was  confined  to  tlie  neij^hbourliood  of  tlie  left 
groin.  She  liad  been  troubled  with  luemorrhoidal  tumors  for 
some  years,  and  they  were  now  very  painful,  probably  irritated 
by  the  action  of  the  turpentine  on  the  rectum.  Pulse  126; 
some  pain  in  the  head,  and  thirst ;  has  had  no  stool  since  the 
last  visit.  One  dose  of  the  turpentine  mixture  was  ordered  to 
be  given  immediately,  and  another  at  5  o'clock  ;  and  at  6  o'clock 
four  leeches  were  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  ha.-morrhoidal 
tumours,  and  tlie  groin  to  be  fomented. 

At  S  p.  m.,  the  four  leeches  had  relieved  the  painful  state  of 
the  tumours.  The  bites  had  not  bled  more  than  one  hour. 
The  first  dose  of  the  mixture  had  procured  two  very  full  mo- 
tions. The  second  dose  was  rejected  by  vomiting.  Pulse 
118;  skin  cool ;  some  pain  in  the  head,  probably  occasioned 
by  the  turpentine,  which  may  perhaps  produce  a  detei-mination 
to  that  part.  Milk  porridge  was  ordered  for  diet,  in  addition 
to  gruel.  The  breasts  had  been  draAvn,  and  the  secretion  of 
milk  was  copious.  Ordered  the  nurse  to  foment  the  abdomen 
for  an  hour,  and  the  medicine  to  be  discontinued.  Locliial 
discharge  very  slight,  and  colourless. 

January  23d. — At  8  a.  m.,  found  the  patient  complaining  of 
uneasiness  and  pain  of  the  bowels,  occasioned,  as  she  thougiit, 
by  distension  from  wind.  She  had  slept  well ;  the  pain  at  the 
groin  was  much  abated;  pulse  118.  Two  jiills,  consisting  of 
5  grains  of  extr.  colocynth.^  and  of  5  grains  of  pil.  aim  hydr. 
were  ordered  to  be  taken  immediatelv  ;  and  in  two  hours  after, 
one  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  cathartic  mixture,  v.hich  had  been 
prescribed  at  my  first  visit.  The  dose  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
peated in  two  hours.  There  had  been  one  copious  evacuation 
from  the  bowels  in  the  night. 

At  5  7?.  w?.,  1  learnt  that  after  taking  the  pills  at  8  in  the 
morning,  the  patient  fell  asleep,  and  slept  until  one  in  the  after- 
noon ;  consecfuently,  the  last  dose  of  the  cathartic  decoction 
was  not  taken  until  4  p.  m.  Considerable  debility  was  com- 
plained of.  The  pain  and  imeasiness  of  the  abdomen  were 
entirely  gone.  One  stool  liad  been  passed,  and  with  it  much 
flatus  had  been  discharged.  Appetite  improving,  and  she  takes 
with  a  relish  arrow-root,  tapioca,  and  milk  ]:)orridge,  alternate- 
ly. Abundant  secretion  of  milk  ;  lochial  discharge  very  trifling ; 
pulse  111.     Ordered  the  mixture  to  be  discontinued. 

At  9  in  the  evening,  found  the  patient  continuing  to  improve ; 
pulse  108  ;  much  weakness  is  still  felt ;  a])petite  good. 

On  my  return  fi-om  a  ride  into  the  country  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  21th,   I  learnt  that  a  messenger  had  called,  requesting 
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mv  attendance  on  the  lady  as  soon  as  possible.  I  had  seen  her 
in  the  morning,  and  found  her  going  on  well,  although  she  had 
not  passed  a  very  good  night. 

At  5  ji.  7)1.  I  understood  there  had  been  considerable  pain 
in  the  head,  and  some  tendency  to  delirium.  In  order  to  dis- 
cover if  the  turpentine  liad  any  share  in  producing  this  affec- 
tion, I  made  particular  inquiry  as  to  any  circumstances  that 
might  have  arisen  to  create  uneasiness  of  mind,  and  ascertain- 
ed that  she  had  been,  on  the  jn'eceding  evening,  indulging  too 
freely  in  conversation  on  a  subject  that  was  distressing  to  her. 
Having  therefore  no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  head,  I  prescribed  ice  and  water  to  be  applied  to 
the  forehead,  and  a  dose  of  the  cathartic  decoction  every  two 
hours  until  my  next  visit.  As  the  abdominal  pain  vras  entire- 
ly removed,  some  practitioners,  on  seeing  aj^proach  the  ten- 
dency to  delirium,  might  suppose  there  was  going  to  take 
place  a  metastasis  to  the  brain  ;  but  being  in  the  habit  of  see- 
ing my  puerperal  patients  recover  mider  the  use  of  the  tur- 
pentine, I  felt  confident  that  these  unpleasant  symptoms  would 
quickly  be  removed  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  fore- 
head. 

At  9  p.  n2.,  found  the  patient  in  a  profuse  perspiration.  The 
cold  applied  to  the  head  gave  great  relief,  and  she  requested 
the  constant  application  of  the  ice  and  Mater ;  pulse  108. 
Bowels  had  been  well  opened.  Ordered  that  in  future  more 
attention  should  be  observed  to  keep  tlie  patient  quiet. 

On  the  25th,  saw  the  patient  twice.  .She  made  no  com- 
plaint. The  cathartic  mixture  was  recommended  to  be  taken 
occasionally.  Has  had  but  one  stool.  Prescribed  four  grains 
of  calomel,  and  three  of  antimonial  powder,  to  be  taken  at  bed- 
time, and  four  scruples  o^ pulv.  jalap,  comp.  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

In  the  evening  of  the  2Gth,  the  patient  complained  of  pain 
of  the  leftside  of  the  abdomen,  near  the  groin;  pulse  102; 
tongue  clean  ;  skin  cool ;  appetite  good.  The  })ill  and  powder 
had  procured  several  motions,  which  looked  healthv.  She  ask- 
ed my  consent  to  apply  some  leeches  to  the  part  affected  with 
pain,  to  which  request  I  did  not  object.  It  appeai'ed  that  tlie 
patient  had  received  v.n  injury  on  the  left  groin  and  hip  a  week 
or  two  before  her  accouchement.  She  v/as  thrown  down  when 
walking,  with  considerable  violence.  In'  a  man  v.ho  was  run- 
ning in  the  street,  and  the  part  v.-as  severely  bruised.  She  did 
not  put  herself  under  medical  care  at  that  time,  nor  was  she 
bled;  but  a  female  friend  advised  leeclies,  which,  however, 
V'ere  not  employed,  and  it  was  owing  to  their  having  been  re- 
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commeiuk'd  \vliich  induced  lier  to  request  tlieir  njiplication  now. 
Local  bleediiii:;  was  therefore  particularly  indicated,  and  tour 
leeches  were  directed  to  be  placed  on  the  part  affected  with 
pain.  One  drachm  ot"  a  saline  powder,  consisting  of  one  part  of 
cream  of  tartar,  one  of  nitre,  and  of  two  parts  of  gum  traga- 
cantli  and  of  sugar,  was  also  prescribed  every  four  hours. 

On  the  27th,  the  four  leeches  had  been  applied,  and  there 
was  a  considerable  discharge  of  dark  coloured  blood.  She  slept 
well ;  appetite  good  ;  weak  broth  allowed  ;  })ulse  98  ;  no  stool 
since  yesterday  afternoon.  Ordered  to  tiike  half  an  ounce  of 
castor  oil,  and  to  repeat  the  dose  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  if 
the  bowels  should  not  be  o})ened  before. 

January  28th. — Only  one  dose  of  the  oil  was  found  necessary 
yesterday.  She  has  taken  about  two  drachms  of  it  this  morn- 
ing, which  have  procured  one  natural  stool.  The  lochial  dis- 
charge, which  had  nearly  ceased,  hut  never  cnlirelij  so,  appeared 
in  greater  abundance  in  the  course  of  the  night;  pulse  96  ;  is 
free  of  pain ;  appetite  good  ;  prescribed  a  box  of  opening  pills, 
consisting  of  ex/r.  colucynlli.  5ss.  Pulv.  rhei.  ^i.  isapon.  duri 
cL  pil.  in  liyd.  a  gr.  v.  into  xii.  pills,  two  of  which  were  directed 
to  be  taken  at  bed-time  occasionally.  The  saline  powder  and 
all  other  medicines  to  be  discontinued. 

Finding  the  patient,  on  the  29th,  in  a  progressive  state  of 
amendment,  and  the  pills  agreeing  well,  I  proposed  discon- 
tinuing my  attendance. 

On  the  3 1st  I  called  on  the  patient,  found  her  doing  well,  she 
having  sat  up  the  most  part  of  jesterday. 

In  the  above  stated  case  of  puerperal  fever,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  oleum  lerehiiilhuuc  was  given  immediately  on  the  in- 
vasion of  the  disease,  and  that  it  was  the  only  antiphlogistic  re- 
medy that  was  relied  en  for  the  removal  of  it ;  the  inflammatory 
symptoms,  moreover,  being  subdued  by  that  potent  medicine  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

Nuttinghant)  Feb.  1,  1823. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  publication  of  which  has  been 
unavoidably  delayed,  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to  state,  that 
puerperal  fever  has  prevailed  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood 
tluring  the  winter  that  has  just  passed,  epidemically;  and  there 
were  several  cases  reported  to  have  terminated  fatally.  At  that 
period  a  considerable  number  of  patients  afl'ected  with  that  com- 
})laint,  and  also  three  under  the  influence  of  puerperal  mania, 
lell  under  my  care.  Not  any  of  those  who  were  ill  ot  the  for- 
mer dij^eas-e,  to  whom  I  was  called,  were  bled,  either  generally 
or  topicidly,   and   every  one  of  them   recovered.     Augmenting 
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intestinal  secretion  appeared  very  speedily  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
complaint  in  every  instance.  From  four  to  six  leeches  were 
appUed  to  the  temples  of  those  affected  with  puerperal  mania; 
also  blisters  to  the  scalp,  and  cold  applications  to  the  forehead. 
Sinapisms  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  cathartic  clysters  were 
also  employed.  The  medicines  given  internally  were  calomel 
with  antimony,  camphor  mixture  with  aq.  ammon.  acetnt.  &g. 
All  those  affected  with  this  disease,  whom  I  attended,  also  re- 
covered. 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  venesection  in  puerperal  mania 
is  quite  inadmissible.  I  never  knew  a  patient,  whose  case  fell 
under  my  own  observation,  recover,  who  was  subjected  to  that 
mode  of  treatment.  The  surgeons  who  were  in  attendance  on 
two  of  the  cases  of  puerperal  mania,  had  very  judiciously  ap- 
plied a  few  leeches  to  the  temples,  thinking  thereby  to  remove 
a  congested  and  overloaded  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  that 
might  occur  from  vascular  action,  violently  exerted,  forcing 
more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  blood  to  that  organ. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  in  conclusion,  that  many  of  those 
who  have  survived  the  late  puerperal  epidemic,  and  who  were 
bled  freely,  are  reported  to  enjoy  but  an  indifferent  state  of 
health.  A  patient  who  resides  in  this  town,  and  who,  from  her 
statement,  appears  to  have  lost  an  enormous  quantity  of  blood 
in  consequence  of  an  inflammatory  puerperal  attack  fourteen 
weeks  ago,  is  now  under  my  care.  She  ascribes  her  present  in- 
disposition to  the  repeated  full  bleedings  with  which  she  was 
then  treated.  She  is  now  in  a  state  of  complete  cachexia ;  the 
countenance  is  very  pallid;  much  languor  is  felt;  there  is  great 
emaciation  ;  and  the  lower  extremities  are  oedematous.  I  have 
advised  a  residence  in  tiie  country,  hoping  that  the  constant  ex- 
posure to  pure  air  may  improve  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
stomach,  and  incite  it  to  take  more  nourishment. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  several  patients  who 
were  treated  with  the  turpentine,  and  they  uniformly  enjoy 
vigorous  health.  The  lady,  whose  case  is  here  given  above, 
and  in  whom  the  disease  may  be  said  to  have  been  spora- 
dic, is  again  pregnant,  after  having  given  suck  to  her  child  till 
nine  months  of  age.  The  cases  of  puerperal  fever  that  have  oc- 
curred to  me  since,  have  partaken  of  an  epidemic  character; 
but,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  neither  the  disease,  nor  the 
remedy  which  removed  it,  have  left  behind  them  any  cause  of 
.complaint. 

Nottinuliam^  5lh  Maij,  1824. 
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X. 

Pn  the  Detection  of  Minute  Quantities  of  Arsenic  in  Mixed  Fluids. 
By  RoBi.RT  CnnisTisoN,  M.  D.,  F.  11.  S.  E.,  Fellow  of  the 
]l()yal  CoUo/re  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  and  Professor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  in  tlie  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Tt  is  well  known,  that  the  presence  of  various  mineral  vegc- 
■^  table  and  animal  substances  in  fluids  which  contain  arse- 
nic, alters  considerably  the  action  of  its  liquid  tests ;  and  that 
their  eflccts  are  occasionally  so  much  modified  as  to  supply  no 
proof  whatever  of  the  existence  of  tlie  poison.  Toxicologists 
have  attempted  to  get  rid  of  these  inconveniencies  by  making 
allowance  for  the  modifications  alluded  to,  or  by  removing  the 
causes  in  which  they  originate;  and  some  of  the  processes  de- 
vised for  these  ends  (if  we  may  judge  from  their  having  obtain- 
ed a  place  in  every  recent  work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence)  are 
now  held  to  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  medico-legal  investi- 
gation of  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic. 

Having  had  occasion  to  repeat  and  vary  the  experiments,  on 
which  the  proposed  processes  are  founded,  and  having  obtained 
results  by  no  means  conformable  with  those  stated  by  authors, 
i  was  led  to  undertake  a  general  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject 
of  the  detection  of  arsenic  in  mixed  fluids.  And  I  am  not 
without  hopes,  that  a  summary  of  the  chief  facts  which  have  oc- 
curred to  me  v.'ill  be  acceptable  to  medical  jurists,  in  so  far  as 
they  may  correct  some  errors  and  oversights  in  authors,  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  recognised,  estimate  fairly  the  value  of 
the  analytical  processes  recommended  by  different  chemists,  and 
iniroduce  more  precision  and  greater  simplicity  into  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  more  complicated  cases  of  this  kind  of  poi- 
soning. 

In  the  remarks  I  have  to  offer,  I  shall  confine  myself  chiefly 
to  the  effect  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances  on  the  action 
of  the  tests.  The  modifications  produced  by  such  mineral  sub- 
stances as  may  exist  in  conjunction  with  arsenic,  considered  as 
an  object  of  medicc-legal  inquiry,  have  already  been  fully  as- 
certained by  the  labours  of  several  distinguished  experiment- 
ers, and  ought  to  occasion  no  difiiculty  in  the  detection  of  the 
poison  even  to  a  person  of  but  moderate  practice  in  chemistry. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  matters  belonging  to  the  two  organic  king- 
dom^;. The  researches  of  Rose  of  Berlin,  of  Oifila  at  Paris, 
and  of  some  other  experiuicntcrs  of  Ic-s  note,  have  shown,  that 
the  precipitates  caused  in  aiscnical  sululions  may  be  kept  dis> 
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solved,  or  may  be  materially  disguised  by  the  coexistence  of  a- 
nimal  or  vegetable  principles.  And  the  difficuliies  thus  cre- 
ated are  even  more  serious  than  the  researches  of  these  authors 
lead  us  to  imagine.  For  their  experiments  have  been  confin- 
ed in  a  great  measure  to  simple  fluids  and  infusions ;  whereas 
it  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  that  the  more  compound  mix- 
tures of  them  in  daily  use,  as  articles  of  food  or  drink,  give 
rise  to  far  greater  embarrassment;  and,  indeed,  affect  the  pre- 
cipitates so  much  as  to  render  most  of  the  liquid  tests  absolute- 
ly useless.  The  inutility  of  the  tests  will  be  also  farther  shown 
by  a  fact,  to  which  former  experimenters  have  paid  but  little  at- 
tention,— namely,  that  the  very  same  precipitates  are  often 
produced  in  these  composite  fluids,  whether  arsenic  be  present 
or  not. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  the  inconveniencies  now 
mentioned  may  be  removed  by  destroying  the  colour  of  the  li- 
quid in  which  the  poison  is  dissolved ;  and  in  this  expectation 
several  decolorizing  processes  have  been  proposed  by  chemists, 
and  adopted  in  all  works  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  These 
processes  I  have  investigated  with  some  care,  and  if  I  mistake 
not,  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  not  only  that  such  means  are  in- 
adequate to  accomplish  the  end  in  view,  namely  the  restoration 
of  the  true  colour  of  the  precipitates ;  but  likewise,  that  some  of 
the  tests  will  notwithstanding  indicate  arsenic  where  none  exists, 
while  others  will  fail  to  detect  it  where  it  does  exist,  nay,  that  a 
person  who  follows  faithfully  one  of  the  processes  recommended, 
may  in  some  circumstances  fail  altogether  to  discover  the  poi- 
son where  it  is  nevertheless  present  in  considerable  quantity. 
Other  more  complicated  processes  have  likewise  been  suggest- 
ed, with  the  view  of  transforming  the  oxide  of  arsenic  into 
a  different  compound  of  the  metal,  and  destroying  at  the 
same  time  the  whole  vegetable  and  animal  matters  originally 
present.  These  processes  too  have  been  a  good  deal  relied  on, 
and  perhaps  fully  more  than  their  accuracy  and  delicacy  will 
justify. 

In  the  following  inquiry  I  shall  examine,  Jirst^  the  changes 
in  the  action  of  the  arsenical  tests  produced  by  the  presence 
of  various  compound  nutritive  fluids;  secondly.^  the  value  of 
the  plans  proposed  for  decolorizing  such  fluids,  with  the  view 
of  restoring  the  genuine  action  of  the  tests;  and,  thirdly,  the 
utility  of  certain  complicated  processes  for  developing  the  poi- 
son, when  it  is  so  intimately  united  with  organic  substances, 
as  not  to  be  discoverable  by  the  common  re-agents. 

In  my  experiments,  I  have  confined  my  attention  to  mix- 
tures containing  the  arsenic  in  small  proportion,  namely  froni 
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two  frrauis  to  a  qiiirtcr  of  a  n;raiii  in  the  ounce,  or  in  round 
numbers,  from  a  '250lli  to  a  'iOOOtli  part  of  the  mass.  Tliese 
extremes  will  include  by  far  the  greater  number  of  arsenical 
fluids  which  occur  in  the  practice  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Besides,  in  solutions  more  concentrated  than  the  strongest  of 
those  1  have  chosen,  the  action  of  the  tests  approaches  pretty 
nearly  that  observed  in  pure  arsenical  solutions;  and  in  the 
least  concentrated,  the  indications  (except  by  a  single  test  only) 
arc  so  obscure,  that  it  was  (juite  needless  to  examine  those  iu 
a  state  of  still  greater  dilution. 

Section  First. 

\\  hen  the  oxide  of  arsenic  is  dissolved  in  mixed  animal  or 
vegetable  fluids,  its  li([uid  tests  become  inaccurate  on  four  ac- 
counts. Sometimes  the  colour  of  the  precipitate,  although  in 
reality  not  altered,  appears  to  be  changed,  because  it  is  view- 
ed through  a  medium  of  a  different  colour;  and  this  fact  is  es- 
sentially important,  because  the  operation  of  the  test  may  not 
only  be  disguised,  but  also  even  miitated  where  no  arsenic 
exists.  Thus  the  blue  precipitate,  thrown  down  by  the  fix- 
ed alkalis  in  sulphate  of  copper,  may  resemble  the  arse- 
nite  of  copper,  if  it  floats  in  a  yellow-coloured  fluid.  On 
this  subject,  some  good  observations  are  to  be  found  in 
the  treatise  of  Paris  and  Fonblanque  on  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. (II.  217.)  These  gentlemen  however  have  dwelt  too 
strongly  on  this  source  of  fallacy;  for  much  more  frequently 
the  precipitate  thrown  down  from  an  arsenical  solution  is  real- 
ly changed  in  colour,  because  animal  or  vegetable  matter  has 
been  thrown  down  along  with  it.  There  is  not  one  composite 
liquid,  of  all  those  I  have  examined,  in  which  lime-water  causes 
a  white  precipitate  with  arsenic;  it  has  always  more  or  less  of 
a  yellow  or  brown  tint.  The  preci})itate  produced  by  the  ani- 
mcmiacal  nitrate  of  silver  has  also  generally  a  brown  or  black 
colour,  which,  in  the  stronger  arsenical  solutions,  succeeds  in 
a  few  seconds  the  proper  yellow  tint  of  the  arsenite  of  silver, 
and  in  the  weaker  is  struck  immediately.  Nay,  even  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  which  is  less  affected  than  the  rest,  in- 
stead of  a  bright  sulphur-yellow  precipitate,  causes  one  with  a 
shade  of  white,  green,  or  red ;  at  the  same  time  it  often  decolo- 
rizes the  fluid ;  and  the  precipitate,  when  dried  and  reduced  in 
a  tube,  ahvays  exhales  the  fetid  odour  of  burning  animal  or  ve- 
getable matter.  Thirdlv,  the  tests  may  be  inaccurate  in  their 
indications,  because  the  precipitate  is  kept  suspended.  Lime 
water  is  much  exposed  to  this  inconvenience ;  for  the  arsenite 
of  lime  is  lighter  than  the  other  arsenites,  and  consequently. 
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in  fluids  containing  sugar,  mucilage,  albujnen,  caseYn,  and  the 
like,  it  is  kept  long  in  a  state  of  suspension.  Lastly,  the  tests 
may  fail  altogether,  because  the  precipitate  they  cause  with 
arsenic  is  soluble  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  principles  of  tiie 
fluid,  and  therefore  does  not  separate.  Lime  water  and  the 
nitrate  of  silver  are  partially  liable  to  this  inconvenience ;  and 
the  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper  for  the  same  reason  scarce- 
ly ever  affords  any  indication  whatever.  This  is  owing,  as 
Rose  of  Berlin  first  proved,  to  the  arsenite  of  copper  being 
very  soluble  in  tannin. 

These  statements  are  supported  and  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiments.  The  fluids  employed  were  strong  Broth, 
made  with  beef,  barley,  greens,  and  salt,  Tea  with  sugar  and 
cream.  Coffee  made  in  like  manner,  Porter,  Port  wine  and 
Milk.  The  only  tests  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  use  are 
those  in  commonest  use — the  Lime  water,  the  Ammoniacal 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  the  Ammoniacal  Nitrate  of  Silver,  and 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. 

Lime  icaler. — In  filtered  Broth  (which  is  hazy  and  of  a  very, 
pale  straw-yellow  colour).  Lime  water  darkens  the  colour,  and 
causes  a  slight  increase  of  the  haziness.  If  one  fourth  or  half  a 
grain  of  arsenic  exists  in  each  ounce  of  the  broth,  the  effect  is 
not  different;  if  a  whole  grain  is  present,  the  cloudiness  is 
considerably  greater,  but  the  precipitate  remains  in  suspen- 
sion. In  Coffee,  (which  after  filtration  is  faintly  translucent, 
whitish  and  opaline),  lime-water  causes  transparency,  but  no  o- 
ther  change.  If  the  coffee  contain  from  a  2000th  to  a  500th 
part  of  its  weight  of  arsenic,  scarcely  any  difference  is  observa- 
ble in  the  effect  of  the  test;  a  very  faint  haze  merely  being  pro- 
duced in  the  strongest  solution  :  but  if  the  proportion  of  arsenic 
be  a  250ih  part,  a  pretty  considerable,  yellowish- brown  floccu- 
lent  precipitate  is  formed.  In  strong  Tea,  made  with  abundance 
of  sugar  and  cream  (which  also  is  translucent,  whitish  and  opa- 
line after  filtration),  lime-water  causes  transparenc}',  and  deep- 
ens the  colour,  but  has  no  other  effect.  If  arsenic  is  present 
in  the  proportion  of  half  a  grain  to  the  ounce,  a  haziness  en- 
sues, and  in  some  hours  a  scanty  yellowish- brown  cloud  falls  to. 
the  bottom.  This  appearance  is  of  course  more  distinct,  when 
the  proportion  of  arsenic  is  greater.  In  Porter,  heated  to  ex- 
pel the  carbonic  acid,  lime  water  causes  a  copious  flocculent 
precipitate,  of  a  pale,  dirty  yellowish-brown  colour  :  if  it  con- 
tains two  grains  of  arsenic  in  the  ounce,  the  effect  is  not  dif- 
ferent, except  that  the  precipitate  is  somewhat  more  abund- 
ant. In  Port  wine  it  causes  a  copious,  smoke-gray,  flocculent 
precipitate ;  if  the  wine  contains  two  grains  of  the  oxide  ia 
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every  ounce,  the  precipitate  is  nearly  the  same  in  quantity,  but 
dirty  reddibh-^ray  in  colour.  In  Milk  it  has  no  other  effect 
than  we  should  anticipate  from  the  necessary  dilution;- — if  ar- 
senic be  present  to  the  extent  of  two  grains  in  the  ounce,  the 
effect  is  not  cUfferent. 

Hence  it  is  clear,  that,  in  animal  or  vegetable  fluids  contain- 
ing a  moderate  proportion  of  arsenic,  Lime  water  is  totally  in- 
applicable as  a  test,  because  it  sometimes  produces  no  precipi- 
tation at  all  ;  at  other  times  causes  the  same  precipitate,  as  in 
an  arsenical  solution,  although  no  arsenic  be  present;  and  ne- 
ver throws  down  the  arsenite  of  lime  of  its  characteristic  white 
colour. 

Ammoniacal  SttlpJiate  of  Copper. — The  ammoniacal  sulphate  of 
copper  turns  filtered  Broth  to  grass-green,  without  causing  any 
precipitation.  If  arsenic  be  present  in  the  proportion  of  a  500th, 
1000th,  or  2000th  part,  it  has  no  other  effect  immediately;  but 
in  six  or  eight  hours  a  minute  yellowish- green  precipitate  falls 
down.  In  Coffee  the  same  test  causes  a  yellowish-green  colour, 
and  no  precipitate.  If  arsenic  be  present,  the  green  tint  of  the 
colour  predominates;  but  no  precipitate  is  caused  though  two 
grains  be  dissolved  in  each  ounce.  In  Tea  it  causes  an  intense 
opacity  and  a  deep  smoke-brown  colour,  but  no  proper  precipi- 
tation; when  arsenic  exists  in  the  proportion  of  a  250th  or  1000th 
part,  the  colour  partakes  more  or  less  of  green,  but  no  true  pre- 
cipitate is  formed.  In  Porter  it  produces  a  copious  deep  leek- 
green  precipitate,  which  becomes  dingy  on  standing.  If  arsenic 
be  added,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  250th  part,  the  effect  is  pre- 
cisely the  same.  In  Port  wine  it  causes  a  dark- brown  opacity, 
from  which  a  copious  greenish- brown  precipitate  slowly  sepa- 
rates. The  presence  of  two  grains  of  the  arsenical  oxide  in 
each  ounce  causes  no  difference.  In  Milk  it  strikes  a  beautiful 
azure  blue  colour,  but  causes  no  precipitation:  in  the  weaker 
solutions  of  arsenic  in  milk  it  has  the  same  effect;  but  if  the 
proportion  be  one  grain  to  the  ounce,  the  colour  passes  in  a  few 
hours  to  dirty  celandine-green;  and  if  the  proportion  is  double, 
this  tint  is  struck  at  once;  yet  in  both  cases  without  any  ob- 
•vious  precipitation. 

The  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper  is  therefore  quite  as  in- 
applicable to  these  fluids,  as  lime  water;  for  it  sometim.es  causes 
no  precipitate  where  arsenic  abounds,  and  at  other  times,  when 
no  arsenic  is  present,  occasions  a  precipitate  very  similar  to 
that  which  it  produces  in  an  arsenical  solution. 

Ammuniacal  Nitrate  of  Silver. — The  ammoniacal  nitrate  of 
silver  causes  in  filtered  broth  an  abundant  cream-coloured 
precipitate;  which,  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  is   chang- 
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ed  to  snow-white.  The  effect  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
different,  if  arsenic  be  present  to  the  extent  of  a  grain  in 
the  ounce.  In  Coffee  it  occasions  a  pale  chestnut»brown  pre- 
cipitate, passing  in  two  or  three  seconds  to  deep  grayish- 
black.  If  arsenic  be  dissolved  to  the  extent  of  two  grains 
m  the  ounce  the  immediate  effect  is  the  same;  but  the  change 
of  colour  takes  place  more  slowly ;  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
change  is  inversely  as  the  quantity  of  arsenic.  In  Tea  it  oc- 
casions a  reddish- brown  opacity,  so  intense  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  whether  a  precipitate  is  formed  or  not;  but  none 
falls  down.  If  arsenic  be  present,  an  abundant  precipitate 
forms,  which  in  the  weaker  solutions  is  chestnut-brown,  pass- 
ing rapidly  to  deep  grayish-black,  and  in  the  strongest  has  a 
brownish-yellow  tint,  and  undergoes  the  same  change  much 
more  slowly.  In  Porter  it  produces  a  copious  dirty  grayish- 
yellow  precipitate,  passing  in  two  or  three  minutes  to  deep 
grayish-black.  If  arsenic  be  present  in  the  proportion  of  two 
grains  to  the  ounce,  the  precipitate  is  greenish-yellow,  but  as 
permanent  as  that  thrown  down  in  a  pure  arsenical  solution. 
In  Port  wine  this  test  causes  a  copious  precipitate  in  intermixed 
white  and  brown  streaks,  becoming  immediately  brownish- 
black,  and  after  some  hours  chestnut- brown.  When  two  grains 
of  arsenic  were  present  in  every  ounce,  the  precipitate  was  at 
first  dirty -white,  but  passed  very  slowly,  through  ash-gray  to 
dark  sienna- brown.  In  Milk  it  causes  an  imperfect  coagula- 
tion, and  renders  the  colour  more  purely  white:  if  arsenic  ex- 
ists in  tlie  milk  even  in  the  proportion  of  a  2000th  part,  the 
tint  verges  on  yellow,  being  in  the  weakest  mixtures  cream- 
white,  and  in  the  strongest  sulphur-yellow ;  but  the  precipitate 
remains  always  suspended. 

Thus,  then,  on  arsenic,  dissolved  in  coffee,  porter,  broth, 
or  port  wine,  this  test  has  scarcely  any  other  effect  than  it  has 
on  the  same  fluids,  when  no  arsenic  is  dissolved  in  them :  in 
tea  the  precipitate  is  materially  disguised  in  colour;  and  in  milk 
it  is  kept  in  suspension.  Consequently,  notwithstanding  the 
restless  and  unwearied  anxiety  shown  of  late  by  some  to  uphold 
its  excellence,  the  indications  it  gives  are  no  more  to  be  trusted 
in  such  fluids,  than  those  of  the  two  former  re- agents. 

Suijihuretted  Hydrogen. — A  stream*  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 

*  Most  authors  recommend,  that  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  used  as  a  test 
for  arsenic,  be  previously  dissolved  in  water;  and  this  mode  of  applying  it  seems  at 
present  to  be  generally  preferred.  A  stream  of  the  gas  acts  with  equal  delicacy, 
possesses  the  advantage  of  not  diluting  the  solution,  and  is  much  more  convenient ; 
for,  as  its  solution  in  water  cannot  be  kept  for  occasional  use,  it  must  be  prepared 
afresh  each  time  it  is  required. 
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gas  passed  through  Broth,  Cofl'ee,  Tea,  Port  wine,  or  Milk,  *  has 
no  effect,  whether  acetic  acid  be  previously  added  or  not;  f  neither 
has  it  any  immediate  effect  on  Porter ;  but  a  very  scanty  dirty 
reddish-gray  precipitate  is  afterwards  deposited  on  the  application 
of  heat.  In  Broth,  containing  only  a  2000th  part  of  arsenic,  the 
gas  first  strikes  a  bright  lemon-yellow  colour,  and,  in  less  than 
fifteen  minutes,  a  precipitate  falls  down — copious,  flocculent,  and 
of  the  same  bright  lemon-  yellow  colour.  If  the  quantity  of  arse- 
nic be  greater,  the  precipitate  has  a  sulphur-yellow  tint,  and  is 
thrown  down  at  once.  In  Coffee  the  same  test  produces,  with 
a  2000th  part  of  arsenic,  an  abundant  grayish-yellow  precipi- 
tate, becoming  bright  lemon-yellow  on  the  application  of  heat; 
and  the  precipitate  is  at  once  struck  of  this  colour,  or  sulphur- 
yellow,  if  the  proportion  of  arsenic  is  greater.  In  Tea  it  like- 
wise causes  a  copious  lemon-yellow  precipitate,  with  a  2000th 
part  of  arsenic;  but  the  tint  is  not  characteristically  bright  till 
the  fluid  is  heated  ;  with  a  1000th  part  the  tint  is  at  once  a  full 
lemon-yellow;  with  a  500th  part  sulphur- yellow.  In  })orter,  which 
contains  a  2000th  part  of  arsenic,  it  occasions  a  grayish-yellow 
milkiness,  which,  on  the  application  of  heat,  becomes  an  abundant 
dingy  chestnut-brown,  and  flocculent  precipitate.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  arsenic  is  greater,  a  dingy  lemon-yellow  precipitate  is 
thrown  down  at  once ;  and  its  colour  is  somewhat  brightened 
by  the  application  of  heat.  In  port  wine,  containing  a  2000Ch 
pai-t  of  arsenic,  the  precipitate  is  reddish-brown,  with  a  250th 
part  orange- red.  In  milk  containing  a  2000th  part  of  the 
oxide,  and  deprived  of  its  cheesy  matter  by  acetic  acid,  the  gas 
produces  a  dingy  lemon-yellow  cloudiness,  which,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  gentle  heat,  becomes  a  flocculent  precipitate  of  the 
same  colour ;  if  the  proportion  be  greater,  the  colour  is  sulphun- 
yellow  ;  if  it  be  a  250th  of  the  mass,  the  precipitate  is  thrown 
down  at  once  without  the  aid  of  heat.  | 


»  On  healing  milk  deprived  of  its  coagulable  matter  by  acetic  acid,  and  then  im- 
pregnated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  dirty-grayish  flocculent  matter  is  separat- 
ed. With  this  phenonKTion,  however,  the  test  has  no  concern,  as  it  takes  place 
equally  though  uo  gas  be  previously  transmitted.  It  takes  place,  in  £act,  because 
the  acetic  acid  cannot  coagulate  the  whole  of  the  casein  in  the  cold. 

f  Before  applying  this  test  to  arsenical  solutions,  it  is  necessary  to  add  acetic  acid 
to  them,  provided  an  alkali  exist  along  with  the  arsenic,  otherwise  no  precipitate 
takes  place.  Phosphate  of  soda  has  the  same  effect  as  an  alkali,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  excess  of  soda  it  contains  ;  lait  in  this  case,  too,  the  action  of  the  test 
is  perfected  by  the  previous  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  the  suspected  fluid.  Hence 
the  acid  is  often  requisite  in  animal  and  vegetable  solutions,  as  they  frequently  con- 
tain an  excess  of  alkali. 

I  In  these  experiments  with  milk,  care  was  taken  not  to  raise  the  heat  much 
above  150°,  for  then  the  portion  of  casein,  which  the  acetic  acid  could  not  throw 
down  in  the  cold,  vas  deposited  in  such  ijuantitj-  as  to  obscure  greatly  the  colour 
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It  is  hence  apparent,  that  of  all  the  tests  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  by  far  the  most  accurate,  or  rather  the  only  one  at 
all  useful  in  composite  animal  or  vegetable  fluids  ;  that  its  ac- 
tion on  arsenic  is  neither  imitated  nor  prevented,  and  some- 
times not  materially  modified,  by  any  organic  principle  exist- 
ing in  these  fluids  :  and  that  it  is  sufficiently  delicate  for  all  me- 
dico-legal purposes,  since  it  acts  (and  in  general  characteristi- 
cally), on  arsenic,  when  dissolved  in  2000  parts  of  the  most 
complicated  and  deeply-coloured  fluids.  I  have  not  thought  it 
requisite  to  determine  the  limit  of  its  delicacy  in  such  fluids,  be- 
cause I  conceive  the  medical  jurist  will  have  scarcely  ever  to 
search  for  the  poison,  when  it  exists  in  a  state  of  greater  dilu- 
tion. I  may  mention,  however,  that  I  have  often  fx)und  the  in- 
dications of  the  test  distinct,  and  always  procured  some  pre- 
cipitate when  the  arsenical  oxide  was  dissolved  in  8000  parts  of 
the  most  complex  fluids.  I  shall  afterwards  show,  in  the  Third 
Section,  how  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  employed,  so 
as  to  yield,  without  the  assistance  of  any  other,  the  most  deci- 
sive and  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  almost 
every  possible  case. 

The  foregoing  statements,  however,  establish,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  inadequacy  of  the  fluid  tests  for  arsenic,  when  it  ex- 
ists in  moderately  diluted  solutions,  along  with  vegetable  or 
animal  principles.  For  of  the  four  most  accurate  tests,  only 
one  yields  indications  which  can  be  trusted  to  at  all ;  and  even 
that  test  will  sometimes  fail  to  act  characteristically. 

Section  Secvnd. 

Several  modes  have  been  proposed  for  destroying  the  colour 
of  these  animal  and  vegetable  infusions,  under  the  expectation 
that  the  precipitates  produced  by  the  tests  would  then  appear  of 
their  true  and  peculiar  tints.  Two  processes  have  been  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose.  The  one  was  proposed  in  1821,  by 
Professor  Orfila  of  Paris,  in  his  Lemons  de  Medecine- Legale. 
The  other  was  published  last  January  in  the  Annals  of  Philo- 
sophy, by  Mr  Rich.  Phillips,  editor  of  that  journal.  Orfila 
proposes  to  destroy  the  colour  by  chlorine;  after  which,  he  al- 
leges the  re-agents  act  on  the  filtered  fluid  as  on  a  pure  arseni- 
cal solution  (II.  93.  &  416).     Mr  Phillips,   on  the  other  hand, 

of  the  precipitate.  I  may  add,  that  milk  not  deprived  of  its  cheesy  matter,  al- 
though it  contains  a  slight  excess  of  acid,  possesses  some  solvent  power  over  the 
sulphurct  of  arsenic  ;  a  stream  of  the  gas  causes  scarcely  any  perceptible  yellowness, 
unless  the  quantity  of  arsenic  exceeds  a  grain  to  the  ounce;  yet,  when  the  acetic 
acid  is  dropi)ed  into  such  a  mixture  impregnated  with  the  gas,  it  becomes  at  once 
bright  yellow. 

E2 
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proposes  to  boil  the  suspected  fluid  with  animal  charcoal ;  and 
says,  he  has  found,  that  port-wine,  ^ravy-soup,  infusion  of  o- 
nions,  or  the  liquor-  arscriicolis,  may  be  rendered  in  that  way 
sufficiently  colourless  for  the  application  of  the  most  delicate  tests 
(vii.  31.  N.  S.)  These  processes  do  not  seem  to  have  been  yet 
subjected  to  experiment  by  other  chemists.  *  I  can  conceive  no 
other  reason,  at  least,  why  the  former  in  particular  has  been  so 
long  under  the  public  eye  without  notice  or  criticism.  For  no 
one  can  have  made  fair  trial  of  them,  without  being  convinced 
that  their  application  is  confined  by  such  narrow  limits,  and  that, 
within  those  limits,  they  are  liable  to  so  many  fallacies,  as  must 
render  them  almost  entirely  useless  in  medico-legal  researches. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from  a  great  number  of  ex- 
periments made  repeatedly  and  with  due  care  on  several  kinds 
of  coloured  fluids, — which  were  chosen  at  random  from  among 
the  common  articles  of  food  and  drink, — the  process  of  Orfila 
is  ol)jectionable  on  the  three  following  grounds: 

1st,  The  colour  is  very  seldom  destroyed  so  entirely  but  that 
the  precipitates  caused  by  some  of  the  tests  still  deviate  to  a 
certain  degree  from  their  characteristic  tints  ;  and  although  the 
colour  of  the  fluid  be  even  destroyed  entirely,  it  often  re-ap- 
pears in  the  precipitates. 

2>i(Ui/,  Although  the  chlorine  destroys  the  colour,  it  does  not 
also  take  from  the  fluid  its  power  of  preventing  the  action  of 
some  of  the  tests — in  other  words,  its  power  of  retaining  the 
arsenical  precipitates  in  solution. 

Sd/jj,  In  fluids  decolorized  by  chlorine,  and  containing  no 
arsenic,  some  of  the  tests  produce  precipitates,  not  only  precise- 
ly the  same  with  those  which  they  cause  in  a  decolorized  ai'seni- 
cal  solution,  but  likewise  very  similar  in  appearance  to  those 
caused  in  a  pure  aqueous  solution  of  arsenic,  f 

The  subjoined  experiments  will  show  that  lime-water  is  very 
liable  to  the  difficulties  mentioned  in  the  first  of  these  objec- 
tions, the  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  and  ammoniacal  sulphate 
of  copper  to  that  related  under  the  second,  and  lime-water  and 
the  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper  to  that  most  important  of  all 
laid  down  under  the  third.  In  short,  the  only  test  whose  eflSca- 
cy  can  be  relied  on  in  decolorized  arsenical  fluids,  is  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.     Now,  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  sulphu- 

*  That  of  Orf'ila,  indeed,  has  been  noticed  in  the  late  elaborate  work  of  Dr  Paris 
and  Mr  Fonblanque  ;  who  admit  that  it  may  aid  the  accomplished  chemist ;  yet 
declare,  that,  in  the  hands  of  an  unpractised  person,  it  is  subject  to  fatal  fallacies. 
But  they  assign  no  reason  for  this  opinion,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  personally 
tried  the  process.     (See  Med.  .hir.  ii.  253.) 

f  Orfila  has  paid  no  attention  to  the  effects  of  the  tests  on  decolorized  fluids  con- 
taininfc  no  arsenic. 
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retted  hydrogen  acts  with  great  nicety  and  exactness  on  arse- 
nical solutions,  notwithstanding  the  conjunct  presence  of  the 
most  complicated  and  deeply  coloured  organic  principles. 
Hence  the  process  of  decolorization  is  unnecessary,  so  far  as  re- 
gards that  test ;  nay,  it  is  rather  injurious  than  useful;  for,  un- 
less the  arsenic  exists  in  large  proportion,  the  bright  golden  co- 
lour of  the  sulphuret  is  sonietimes  deadened  to  lemon-yellow,  or 
even  yellowish- white. 

The  fluids  chosen  for  the  experiments  about  to  be  related, 
were  Port  wine,  Porter,  and  Tea  made  in  the  usual  way  with 
cream  and  sugar.  They  were  decolorized  sometimes  by  the  li- 
quid chlorine,  as  advised  by  Orfila,  sometimes  by  a  stream  of 
the  gas  itself;  but  ere  long  I  always  preferred  the  latter  mode, 
as  being  less  troublesome,  more  complete  in  its  effect,  and  pos- 
sessing the  advantage  of  not  diluting  the  fluid.  It  always  sepa- 
rated a  curdy  precipitate,  which  of  course  was  removed  by  fil- 
tration before  the  tests  were  applied.  After  filtration,  the  port 
wine  had  commonly  a  very  faint  wine-yellow  tint;  the  porter, 
though  it  had  entirely  lost  its  brown  colour,  had  a  milky  opa- 
lescence ;  but  the  tea  was,  in  general,  decolorized  altogether. 

Lime-iscater. — In  decolorized  Port  wine,  lime-water  produced 
a  pretty  considerable  flocculent  precipitate  of  a  pale  yellowish- 
red  colour.  *  If  arsenic  was  present  to  the  extent  of  two  grains 
in  the  ounce,  the  precipitate  was  more  abundant,  but  of  the 
same  colour,  or  sometimes  flesh- red.  In  decolorized  Porter,  it 
first  destroyed  the  milkiness  produced  by  the  action  of  the  chlo- 
rine, and  then  caused  a  pale  yellowish-gray  cloud,  which  gra- 
dually formed  into  a  flocculent  precipitate  of  the  same  hue.  If 
arsenic  was  present,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  250th  part,  the  ef- 
fect was  precisely  the  same,  except  that  the  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cipitate was  considerably  greater,  probably  twice  as  great.  On 
decolorized  Tea,  lime-water  had  no  effect  whatever.  When  it 
contained  from  a  thousandth  to  a  250th  of  arsenic,  a  pale  yel- 
lowish-brown cloud  was  formed;  and  in  the  course  of  some 
hours,  a  scanty  flocculent  precipitate  of  the  same  colour  gra- 
dually fell  down. 

In  none  of  these  mixtures,  then,  after  they  are  deprived  of 
their  colour,  does  that  re- agent  produce  its  characteristic  effects ; 
and  in  two  of  them,  its  effects,  though  differing  in  degree,  are 
the  same  in  kind,  whether  arsenic  be  present  or  not. 

Ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper. — The  ammoniacal  sulphate  of 
copper,  added  to  decolorized  Port  wine,  first  causes  an  apple- 
green  precipitate,  which   is   speedily  re- dissolved;  but,  on  the 

*  Impure  tartrate  of  lime. 
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addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  the  test,  a  copious  bliiish-grecn 
precipitate   is  thrown   down,  whicli  is  permanent ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  some  hours,  passes  to  celandine-green,  and  thence  in  a 
day  to  a  dingy  tint,   intermediate  between  celandine  and  applet 
green.  *     The  effects  are  precisely  the  same  in   every  respect 
when  arsenic  is   present,  even  to  the  amount  of  a  250th  part. 
In  fact,  the  arsenite  of  copper  is  not  thrown  down  at  all  in  the 
decolorized    arsenical   solution ;    on  the  contrary,   decolorized 
port  wine  dissolves  the  arsenite  of  copper  thrown  down  from  a 
pure  solution  of  arsenic.     This  is  probably  owing  to  the  tarta- 
ric acid  contained  in  the  wine  ;  for  the  arsenite  of  copper  is  very 
soluble  in  that  acid,  f     On  decolorized  Porter,  with  or  without 
the  oxide  of  arsenic,  the  effects  of  the  ammoniacal  sulphate  of 
copper  are  precisely  the   same  as  in  the  case  of  port  wine ; — 
with  the  single  exception,  that  after  the  precipitate  ceases  to  be 
rcrdissolved  by  the  fluid,  it  is  thrown  down  celandine-green  at 
once.    The  very  same  remai'ks  apply  to  decolorized  Tea,  with  or 
without  arsenic.     The  solvent  in  porter  is  probably,  as  in  wine, 
the  tartaric  acid ;  in  tea  it  is  tannin,  according  to  Rose. 

These  experiments  require  no  commentary  to  enable  the 
reader  to  understand  the  danger,  that,  in  such  circumstances, 
might  accrue  from  the  use  of  this  test,  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  the 
authority  of  Orfila.  It  is,  in  fact,  altogether  deceptive.  Not 
only  does  it  not  throw  down  arsenic,  which  does  exist  in  the 
mixture;  but  also,  when  no  arsenic  is  present,  it  causes  a  pre- 
cipitate very  similar  to  the  arsenite  of  copper. 

Ammoniacal  Nitrate  of  Silver. — The  ammoniacal  nitrate  of 
silver  causes  with  decolorized  Port  wine  an  abundant  white 
precipitate,  having  a  very  faint  tint  of  red,  and  permanent  in  the 
dark.  When  arsenic  exists  to  the  amount  of  two  grains  in  the 
ounce  the  effect  is  precisely  the  same,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
perceptible  tint  of  yellow.  X  This  is  not  owing  to  the  great 
(juantity  of  chloride  of  silver  obscuring  the  colour  of  the  arse- 
nite; nor  does  it  arise  from  the  disengaged  nitric  acid  of  the 
test  retaining  the  arsenite  in  solution  ;  for  if  a  very  small  pro- 

*  I  have  not  had  leisure  to  inquire  what  principles  in  the  wine  occasion  this  pre- 
cipitate. 

I  It  may  be  also  kept  in  solution  by  the  chlorine  changed  to  hydrochloric  acid, 
provided  the  test  contain  but  a  small  proportion  of  ammonia  insufficient  to  neutra- 
lize that  acid.  The  arsenite  of  copper  is  also  exceedingly  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and 
ucetic  acid  :  oxalic  acid  in  minute  quantity  also  dissolves  it ;  but,  in  a  few  seconds, 
a  pale  azuie-blue  precipitate  falls  down,  tlie  oxalate  of  copper.  Hence  it  is  easy  to 
see,  that  when  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  inconsiderable,  it  will  seldom  be  thrown 
down  from  vegetable  infusions  l>y  the  anuiioniacal  sulphate  of  cojiper. 

\  Of  course,  care  was  taken  to  coiitiniu-  tlio  addition  of  the  test  after  all  the  chlo= 
fine  had  been  tlnown  down  and  removed  by  iiltration. 
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portion  of  aTsenic  be  dissolved  expressly  in  a  solution  contain- 
ing free  hydrochloric  acid,  the  precipitate  with  the  ammoiiiacal 
nitrate  of  silver  has  a  deep  yellov/  tint.  It  is  owing  to  the  sol- 
vent power  of  the  wine  itself;  for  decolorized  wine,  if  the  chlo- 
rine and  hydrochloric  acid  be  previously  removed  by  nitrate  of 
silver,  readily  dissolves  the  arsenite  of  that  metal.  The  dissolv- 
ing principle  of  the  wine,  as  in  the  case  of  the  last  re-agent,  is 
probably  the  tartaric  acid  ;  at  least  a  small  quantity  of  tartaric 
acid  rapidly  dissolves  the  arsenite  of  silver.  *  In  decolorized 
Porter,  the  effects  of  the  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  are  al- 
most exactly  the  same ;  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  is  cream- 
white,  or  grayish- white,  without  any  reference  to  the  arsenicaj 
impregnation  of  the  fluid.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  deco- 
lorized Tea ;  the  precipitate,  however,  being  in  all  circumstances 
snow-white.  I  have  not  had  leisure  to  inquire  what  is  the  sol- 
vent principle  in  the  last  case.  In  porXer,  as  in  wine,  it  is  pro- 
bably the  tartaric  acid. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  regard  to  this  test  also,  the 
process  of  decolorization  by  chlorine  is  quite  useless ;  because 
it  does  not  enable  the  test  to  act  upon  the  arsenic  at  all. 

4.  Sidphuretted  hJLydrogen. — On  decolorized  Port  wine  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  has  no  immediate  effect ;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  it  causes  a  yellowish  white  milkiness,  which,  on  the 
application  of  heat,  gives  place  to  a  considerable  reddish-gray, 
dingy  jwecipitate.  f  The  precipitate  is  sensibly  less,  if  the  fluid, 
before  the  transmission  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  be  heated 
to  the  boilingtemperature,  so  as  to  driveoffthe  chlorine :  yet  even 
then  the  quantity  is  not  inconsiderable.  When  arsenic  is  present, 
even  in  the  proportion  of  a  250th  part,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
has  at  first  no  effect;  but  in  a  few  minutes  a  yellowish-white  opa- 
city takes  place,  and  the  application  of  heat  then  produces  a  copi- 
ous yellowish-white  precipitate.  The  effect  of  this  test  on  decolo- 
rized Porter  is  nearly  the  same  as  on  decolorized  wine ;  except, 
that,  when  no  arsenic  is  present,  no  change  takes  place  before 
heat  is  applied,  and  when  arsenic  is  present,  the  precipitate  is 
lemon-yellow,  instead  of  yellowish- white.  On  decolorized  Tea, 
with  or  without  arenic,  Its  effect  is  precisely  the  same  as  on 
porter.  X 

*  The  arsenite  of  silver  is  also  soluble  in  citric  and  acetic  acids,  but  not  so  readir 
ly :  oxalic  acid  likewise  dissolves  it,  but,  if  an  excess  be  not  used,  a  white  precipL- 
iate  is  soon  substituted,  the  oxalate  of  silver. 

f  This  precipitate  is  sulphur,  tinged  by  tlie  remaining  colouring  matter  of  the 
wine,  and  deiived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuretted-hydrogen  by  the 
chlorine. 

\   In  all  these  experiments,   except  in  the  case  of  wine,   the  action  of  the  gas  on 
the  arsenic  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  previous  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid,  ^ 
The  reason  of  this  is  not  very  obvious. 
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From  these  experiments  it  would  appear,  that  Orfila's  process 
does  not  render  the  action  of  this  test  more  true;  for  the  colour 
of  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  must  be  modified  in  the  weaker  so- 
lutions by  the  precipitate  caused  by  the  test  with  the  chlorine 
alone;  and  in  the  stronger  solutions  no  decolorizing  process  is 
required,  since  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  acts  characteristical- 
ly without  its  intervention. 

If  the  foregoing  observations  are  correct, —  and  neither  time 
nor  labour  has  been  spared  in  varying  the  experiments,  on  which 
they  are  founded, — it  follows,  that,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  a  decolorizing  process  is  requisite,  namely,  in  solutions 
not  very  concentrated,  the  method  of  Orfila  is  generally  useless, 
often  detrimental,  nay,  sometimes  even  dangerous.  The  reader 
may  therefore  be  naturally  disposed  to  inquire,  why  it  has  been 
recommended  by  so  reputable  an  author,  and  so  practised  a 
chemist  as  the  Parisian  Professor.  One  cause  of  the  errors  into 
which  he  has  fallen  has  evidently  been  an  inattention  to  the 
effects  of  the  tests  on  decolorized  fluids  which  contain  no  arse- 
nic. Had  he  investigated  that  point,  he  could  not  have  failed 
to  observe,  that  the  lime  water  and  ammoniacal  sulphate  of 
copper  act  on  such  fluids  when  unsophisticated,  nearly  or  en- 
tirely in  the  same  way  as  when  arsenic  is  present  in  them.  As 
to  the  silver  test,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  so  useless  in  deco- 
lorized fluids, — if  we  may  judge  from  the  imperfect  account  of  it 
given  in  his  works,  it  has  never  been  much  the  object  of  his 
regard.  I  may  add  further,  that,  if,  according  to  the  practice 
of  most  lecturers  on  chemistry,  he  employed  very  strong  solu- 
tions of  arsenic,  he  would  undoubtedly  find  the  tests  very  cha- 
racteristic in  their  action.  But  such  solutions  can  very  rarely 
be  the  subject  of  medico-legal  investigation ;  and,  besides,  most 
of  the  tests  would  act  as  characteristically  on  them,  without 
the  previous  destruction  of  their  colour. 

The  next  mode  in  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  decolorize 
mixed  arsenical  solutions,  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  true 
action  of  the  tests,  is  by  boiling  them  with  animal  charcoal. 
The  method  recommended  by  Mr  Phillips,  the  proposer  of  the 
process,  is  thus  stated  in  the  number  of  the  Annals  of  Philo- 
sophy for  last  January. 

"  On  considering  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  animal  charcoal  (ivory-black)  might  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  colouring  matter,  I 
therefore  mixed  some  of  it  with  a  coloured  solution  of  the  ar- 
senious  acid,  namely,  the  liquor  arscjiicalis  of  the  London 
Pharmacopa'ia.  1  found  that  the  colouring  matter  was  so  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  a  few  minutes,   that  tlic  test  of  nitrate  of 
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silver,  or  any  other,  might  be  readily  applied.  I  repeated  this 
experiment  with  port  wine,  gravy  soup,  and  a  strong  inl'iiNiou 
of  onions,  and  succeeded  in  these  cases  in  procuring  a  solution 
sufficiently  colourless  for  the  application  of  the  most  delicate 
tests."     (p.  31.) 

Since  animal  charcoal  possesses  the  property  of  removing 
mineral,  as  well  as  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  from  the 
fluids  in  which  they  are  dissolved,  it  might  be  reasonably  ques- 
tioned, whether  by  removing  the  colour  of  such  fluids  the  ar^ 
senic  will  not  be  removed  also.  And  the  doubt  here  expressed 
carries  some  weight  with  it,  when  we  consider  that  not  \onir  aco 
Mr  A.  T.  Thomson  proposed  to  detect  arsenic  in  solution,  by 
boiling  the  fluid  with  charcoal,  and  then  collecting  and  drying 
the  charcoal,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  heat  necessary  to  sublime 
the  metal.  Accordingly  I  have  found,  that  from  all  the  solu- 
tions of  arsenic  in  the  coloured  fluids  formerly  mentioned,  the 
poison  is  nearly  or  entirely  removed,  before  the  colour  is  de- 
stroyed by  Mr  Phillips's  process.  If  coffee,  which  contains  two 
grains  of  the  oxide  in  each  ounce,  be  digested  with  successive 
small  portions  of  animal  charcoal  till  its  colour  is  nearly  remov- 
ed, the  sulphuretted-hydrogen  is  the  only  test  which  has  any 
decided  eff'ect  on  the  resulting  fluid ;  it  causes  a  very  scanty  lemon- 
yellow  precipitate.  Lime  water  has  no  effect,  the  copper  test 
produces  an  exceedingly  scanty  azure-blue,  and  the  silver  test 
an  abundant  cream- white  precipitate.  Tea  decolorized  in  the 
same  manner  gives  no  distinct  indications  with  any  of  the  tests, 
except  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  it  contained  but  one  grain  to 
the  ounce.  If  the  quantity,  however,  had  been  twice  as  great, 
then  the  sulphureous  precipitate  is  abundant,  and  the  silver  test 
gives  a  yellowish  white  one,  which  becomes  white  with  nitric 
acid,  and  the  remaining  solution  gives  a  pure  gamboge  yellow 
precipitate,  after  filtration  and  neutralization  of  the  ammonia 
by  nitric  acid.  Lime  water,  however,  does  not  act  distinct)}' ; 
and  the  copper  test  merely  gives  the  colourless  liquor  a  bri'dit 
grass-green  tint,  without  causing  any  precipitation.  Porter, 
even  when  it  contains  two  grains  per  ounce,  gives  no  precipitate 
with  lime  water  after  decolorization  ;  the  copper  test  causes  a 
scanty  azure  precipitate,  passing  in  half  an  hour  to  celandine- 
green  ;  the  silver  test  a  pale  cream-white  one ;  but  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  a  pretty  considerable  sulphur-yellow  powder. 

These  experiments  render  it  clear,  that  in  fluids  so  deeply 
coloured  as  the  foregoing,  the  destruction  of  their  colour  will 
seldom  restore  the  genunie  action  of  the  tests,  provided  the 
proportion  of  the  poison  do  not  exceed  a  250th  part.  I  have 
already  said,  that  in  medico- legal  analyses  solutions  of  greater 
strength  will  seldom  be  met  witli. 
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It  was  hardly  necessary  to  search  for  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  Mr  Phillips's  process.  But  that  no  doubt  might  be  left  on 
tiie  subject,  1  submitted  to  Mr  Thomson's  test  the  charcoal  on 
which  the  coffee  and  tea  had  been  digested;  and  though  the 
quantity  of  charcoal  was  considerable,  I  procured  from  it,  with 
proper  precautions,  a  large  quantity  of  metallic  arsenic. 

Another  objection  also  lies  against  this  process.  Although  it 
removes  one  cause  of  tlie  inaccuracy  of  the  tests,  namely  the 
colour  of  i\\e  fluids  in  which  the  arsenic  is  dissolved,  it  does 
not  always  remove  another  source  of  embarrassment,  namely 
the  power  which  some  of  these  fluids  have  of  retaining  the  pre- 
cipitates in  solution.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
tea:  for  in  a  decolorized  solution  of  arsenic  in  tea,  of  such 
strength  as  to  yield  decided  indications  with  the  silver  and  sulr 
phureous  tests,  the  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper  causes  no 
precipitate,  but  merely  strikes  a  green  colour.  Other  instances 
of  the  same  nature  might,  I  am  sure,  be  discovered;  but  I 
have  not  had  leisure  to  pursue  the  subject  farther. 

It  appears,  therefore,  tliat  in  mixed  arsenical  fluids,  of  the 
strength  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  medico-legal  researches, 
HO  advantage,  but  rather  positive  harm,  will  result  from  the 
employment  of  the  processes  at  present  in  use  for  destroying 
the  colour  of  the  menstruum,. 

Section  Third. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  examine  in  the  third  place  the  pro- 
cesses  which  have  been  suggested  for  the  detection  of  arsenic* 
when  it  is  so  minutely  united  with  animal  or  vegetable  matters, 
as  to  resist  the  action  of  ordinary  reagents.  These  processes 
may  be  arranged  under  two  heads.  One  consists  in  the  simul- 
taneous deflagration  of  the  organized  matter,  and  conversion  of 
the  arsenic  into  arsenic  acid.  The  other  includes  several  pro- 
cesses for  effecting  the  solution  of  the  whole  compound  matter, 
and  tlien  thiowing  down  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of  some  arse- 
nite  or  other,  with  the  view  of  subjecting  it  afterwards  to  the 
test  of  reduction.. 

The  first  process  was  originally  proposed  by  a  German  che- 
mist of  the  name  of  Rapp,  and  has  been  subsequently  modified 
and  recommended  by  Professor  Oifila.  It  consists  in  evapo- 
rating the  mixture  to  dryness ;  and  projecting  the  dried  mass 
in  small  successive  fragments  into  melted  nitre,  contained  in  a 
narrow-necked  mattrass.  In  this  way,  while  the  organic  mat- 
ter undergoes  deflagration,  the  arsenic  is  said  to  be  more  highly 
oxidated,  and  to  form,  with  part  of  the  free  potass  of  the  de- 
tompoicd  iiiUCj  un  arscuiute  of  potass.     After  this  stage  of  the 
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process  is  completed,  it  only  remains  to  dissolve  the  mass  in 
water,  and  neutralize  the  rest  of  the  free  potass  wilh  nitric  :i- 
cid;  and  then  the  arsenic  acid  may  be  detected  by  its  licjuid 
tests,  which  are  sufficiently  characteristic.  The  applicability 
©f  this  process  evidently  depends  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  mixture  will  take  its  oxytijeii 
rather  from  the  nitre  than  from  the  oxide  of  arsenic.  One 
would  be  apt  to  imagine,  however,  that  the  carbonaceous 
matter,  when  heated  to  redness  on  the  surface  of  the  fused 
nitre,  might  take  its  oxygen  also  from  the  oxide  of  arsenic,  so  that 
the  latter  would  be  immediately  sublimed  in  the  form  of  metal- 
lic arsenic.  From  several  very  careful  experiments,  conducted 
with  all  the  precautions  mentioned  by  Ortila,  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  this  effect  is  really  often  produced,  if  the  propor- 
tion of  carbonaceous  matter  be  considerable,  or  at  all  events, 
that,  whatever  may  become  of  the  arsenic,  it  will  not  be  found 
in  the  form  of  an  arseniate  in  the  fused  mass,  which  remains  in 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Thus  I  twice  subjected  to  the  process 
the  dry  residue  of  an  ounce  of  tea,  *  in  which  a  grain  of  arsenic 
had  been  dissolved;  and  \  could  not  detect  a  particle  of  arsenic 
acid  in  the  remaining  mass.  In  a  third  trial  I  collected  all  the 
matter  which  had  been  raised  and  condensed  on  the  upper  por^ 
tion  of  the  mattrass,  and  which  contained  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  charcoal ;  and  I  found,  that  when  this  was  subjected 
anew  to  deflagration,  arsenic  acid  might  be  detected  in  it  in 
very  minute  proportion.  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  of  the  precise 
chemical  changes  which  take  place  during  the  deflagration  of 
mixtures  of  oxide  of  arsenic  and  dry  vegetable  and  animal  mat- 
ter. But  from  the  trials  already  made  I  conceive  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred,  that  when  the  quantity  of  the  poison  is  small, 
and  its  proportion  to  the  mixed  matters  likewise  small,  (in  which 
circumstances  alone,  as  will  soon  appear,  the  destruction  of  the 
organic  matter  is  required),  the  mode  of  procedure  advised  by 
Orfila  is  quite  useless,  or  at  all  events  demands  such  nice  ma- 
nipulation as  renders  it  altogether  ineligible  in  niedicorlegal  rer 
searches. 

The  next  process  I  shall  mention  is  that  which  was  proposed 
by  Rose  of  Berlin  to  be  applied  to  the  tissues  of  the  stomach, 
and  which,  with  certain  modifications,  may  be  also  applied  to 
every  case  in  which  the  ordinary  reagents  fail. 

Under  the  idea,  that  arsenic,  when  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach, will  combine  so  intimately  with  its  tissues  as  not  to  be 
separable  by  simply  boiling  it  with  water,  he  proposes  to  cut 
the  whole  organ  into  small  fragments,  then  to  boil  them  in  a 
solution  of  caustic  potass  till  they  are  almost  or  aUngctlur  dis- 

'   Evaporatud  in  the  vapour- batli. 
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solved,  next  to  neulralizc  the  potass  by  nitric  ncid,  next  to 
throw  down  the  arsenic  with  lime  water,  and  finally  to  subject 
the  precipitate  to  the  test  of  reduction.  The  various  niceties 
rc(juircd  in  the  management  of  this  process  I  need  not  enume- 
rate: they  are  to  be  found  in  every  text  book  on  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. 

The  process  of  Rose  I  imagine  will  be  found  much  superior 
to  that  of  llapp  and  Orfila,  when  the  substance  with  which  the 
poison  has  entered  into  combination,  is  (like  the  tissues  of  the  sto- 
nivTch  and  most  of  the  soft  animal  solids)  soluble  in  caustic  potass. 

But  is  either  of  the  processes  ever  necessary?  Can  the  oxide 
of  arsenic  unite  under  any  circumstances  with  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal matter,  so  as  to  be  inseparable  from  them  by  simple  diges- 
tion in  water?  For,  if  no  such  union  is  possible,  the  ordinary 
mode  of  analysis  will  serve  in  all  the  cases  for  which  these  more 
complicated  methods  are  intended.  The  question  now  stated 
lias  not  hitherto  been  carefully  considered ;  and  indeed  does 
not  appear  even  to  have  occurred  to  some  of  those  who  have 
been  most  active  in  devising  the  processes  alluded  to.  The  on- 
ly well  authenticated  evidence  of  a  chemical  action  existing  be- 
tween organized  matters  and  the  oxide  of  arsenic  is,  that  it  re- 
tards or  prevents  their  putrefaction.  That  such  is  the  fact  has 
been  proved  by  several  French  and  German  experimenters; 
and  I  may  add,  that  some  observations  I  have  lately  made  co- 
incitie  with  the  result  of  their  researches.  But  although  this 
property  should  be  assumed  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  some 
chemical  action  and  union  between  arsenic  and  organized  mat- 
ter, I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  fact  or  even  analogy,  which 
will  lead  to  the  inference,  that  a  union  of  this  kind,  effected 
without  change  in  the  composition  or  structure  of  the  combin- 
ing matters,  may  not  be  overturned  by  the  simple  dissolving 
power  of  water  or  other  ordinary  solvents.  I  am  not  aware,  that 
direct  experiments  have  yet  been  made  to  show,  that,  in  any  of 
the  soft  animal  solids,  which  have  been  preserved  in  arsenic  and 
impregnated  with  it,  the  poison  can  bo  detected  by  the  method 
of  Rose,  or  that  of  Rapp,  or  in  any  other  way  whatsoever,  after 
these  impregnated  solids  have  been  thoroughly  digested  in  boil- 
ing water.  In  the  original  memoir  of  Rose,  indeed,  he  states 
that  by  means  of  his  process  he  detected  minute  portions  of 
arsenic  in  the  stomachs  of  animals  killed  by  it.  *  But  these  ex- 
periments are  not  at  all  conclusive.  For  he  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  potass  not  only  the  stomach  itself,  but  likewise  its  whole 
contents;  and  without  digesting  them  previously  in  water. 
Tills  fact  seems  to  have   been  overlooked   by  those  who  have 

*  Cehlen's  Journal,  II.  070.     It  appears  tliat  lie  bouiutiraes  succeeded  in  detect- 
ing so  small  a  (]uantily  as  an  ciyhtli  part  of  a  grain. 
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quoted  his  treatise  and  adopted  his  proposed  method.  Others, 
1  believe,  have  repeated  his  experiments  with  success,  but  un- 
der what  precise  circumstances  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

I  therefore  thought  it  right,  in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  in- 
formation, to  make  some  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  suppos- 
ed union  of  arsenic  with  animal  matters, — so  far  at  least  as  it  is 
connected  with  medico- legal  analyses.  Having  kept  several 
portions  of  an  ox's  stomach  in  a  saturated  solution  of  arsenic 
for  a  fortnight,  they  were  finely  minced,  and  then  boiled  iu 
successive  portions  of  water,  till  the  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver had  no  effect  on  the  washings.  The  residue  was  then  treat- 
ed with  great  care  according  to  Rose's  process;  but  I  procured 
only  a  very  minute  flocculent  precipitate,  far  too  scanty  to  be 
collected.  I  next  made  another  trial  with  three  times  the  same 
quantity  of  an  ox's  stomach,  which  had  been  kept  for  a  montli 
in  a  saturated  solution;  but  I  procured  no  precipitate  at  all. 
Finally,  I  repeated  the  experiment  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  a  human  stomach,  which  had  been  kept  in  a  similar  solution  for 
three  weeks;  and  the  lime  water  merely  produced  a  very  slight 
haziness,  but  no  precipitate.  Of  course  in  these  experiments 
care  was  taken  to  add  the  lime  water  in  great  abundance,  lest 
any  deception  might  arise  from  the  solubility  of  the  arsenite  of 
lime  in  an  excess  of  arsenic. 

We  are  entitled  to  infer  from  the  foregoing  results,  that  un- 
der any  circumstances  which  can  occur  in  the  practice  of  Me- 
dical Jurisprudence,  arsenic  cannot  be  so  united  with  animal 
matters  as  to  be  inseparable  by  simple  digestion.  Now,  it  will 
be  shown  presently,  that  when  arsenic  is  once  dissolved,  what- 
ever may  be  the  vegetable  or  animal  principles  coexisting  with 
it  in  the  solution,  one  of  the  common  liquid  tests  may  be  em- 
ployed, so  as  to  yield  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  poison,  even  when  the  quantity  is  inferior  to  that 
which  can  be  detected  by  the  method  of  Rose  or  Rapp.  It  is 
consequently  fair  to  conclude,  that  both  these  methods  are  un- 
necessary; a  result  of  no  small  importance,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered how  ill  they  are  calculated  to  succeed  in  the  hands  of 
persons  unaccustomed  to  chemical  analysis. 

The  next  process  to  be  noticed  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Paris  in  his 
work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  It  is  mentioned  cursorily  in- 
deed; but  he  seems  to  place  much  reliance  on  it.  I  should  observe, 
that  it  is  applicable  only  to  fluid  mixtures.  Dr  Paris  proposes  to 
add  the  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  fluid  as  long  as  any 
precipitate  falls  down,  and  to  subject  the  dried  precipitate  to 
the  process  of  reduction.  This  proposal  may  be  objected  to 
on  several  grounds;  I.  In  the  first  place  we  have  seen  that  the 
arsenite  of  silver  is  soluble  in  various  principles  existing  in  ani- 
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mal  and  vcgolahle  fluids;  and  consequently  the  arsenic  may  not 
be  thrown  down,  thoufrh  present  in  notable  quantity ;  2.  As 
the  test  precipitates  with  almost  all  such  fluids,  whether  arsenic 
be  present  in  them  or  not,  we  shall  be  always  put  to  the  trou- 
ble of  carrying  on  a  tedious  process  to  its  very  conclusion;  be- 
cause it  is  only  at  the  very  end,  that  we  can  obtain  even  a  pre- 
sumption of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  poison  ;  3.  I  have  al- 
ways found  that  after  the  fluids  in  question  have  been  precipitated 
by  nitrate  of  silver,  the  filtration  of  so  small  a  quantity  as  two 
or  three  ounces  requires  a  day  and  a  half  to  be  completed;  and 
the  solid  matter  when  dry  is  so  incorporated  with  the  filter, 
that,  if  the  quantity  be  small,  little  or  none  can  be  separated; 
4.  The  quantity  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  thrown  down 
with  the  arsenite  of  silver  is  inconveniently  great,  and  occasions 
much  trouble  during  the  subsequent  process  of  reduction,  by 
frothing  up  and  filling  the  tube  before  the  metal  can  be  sublimed. 

I  shall  now  conclude  with  a  description  of  what  appears  to  me 
tlie  most  simple  and  unerring  mode  of  detecting  arsenic,  when 
mixed  with  vegetable  or  animal  solids  and  fluids,  or,  I  may 
also  add,  when  it  is  mingled  with  any  mineral  substance  witli 
which  it  cannot  form,  under  the  action  of  boiling  water,  an  in- 
soluble compound. 

The  agent  I  should  propose  to  employ  for  separating  it  from 
them  is  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  facility  which 
this  test  affords  in  the  analysis  of  arsenical  mixtures  has  been 
fiir  too  much  neglected,  especially  in  this  country,  where  the 
attention  of  chemists  and  medical  jurists  has  been  rivetted  on 
the  two  most  inaccurate  and  most  fallacious  of  the  common  re- 
agents, namely,  the  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper  and  the 
ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver.  Neither  of  these  tests  is  of  any 
use  in  the  greater  number  of  vegetable  and  animal  fluids,  unless 
the  poison  be  dissolved  in  them  in  such  proportion  as  no  one 
nee<l  ever  expect  to  encounter  in  medico- legal  investigations. 

The  suspected  matter,  if  solid,  f  is  to  be  divided  into  minute 
fra<>-ments,  and  boiled  briskly  in  two  or  three  successive  por- 
tions of  pure  water.  The  fluid,  whether  originally  such,  or 
procured  by  digestion  from  the  solid  matter,  is  then  to  be  sub- 
jected (in  a  deep  nn.rrow  glass)  for  half  an  hour,  or  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  to  a  brisk  stream  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas.  In 
many  cases,  however,  it  will  be  requisite  to  premise  the  two  following 
preparatory  steps,  before  transmitting  the  gas  shrough  the  fluid  ; 


+  I  liave  not  liied  whetlicv  arsenic  may  be  separated  by  digestion  in  water  from 
all  animal  and  vegetable  solids  with  which  it  may  be  mixed  ;  but  judging  from  the 
experiments  I  have  already  made,  I  do  not  anticipate  that  greater  difficully  will  ever 
be  encountered  than  when  it  has  Ix'cn  intimately  dili'used  through  the  tissues  of  the 
stomach. 
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and,  as  we  can  seldom  know  beforehand  whether  these  steps  are 
requisite  or  not,  it  may  be  proper  to  resort  to  them  in  every 
case.  The  first  precaution  is  to  add  a  little  acetic  acid  to  the 
fluid :  By  so  doing  the  influence  of  any  free  alkali  that  may  exist 
in  it  is  counteracted;  and  several  organic  principles,  which 
might  impede  the  subsequent  separation  of  the  precipitate,  are 
coagulated.  The  second  precaution  is  to  boil  the  fluid  for  a  few 
minutes ;  by  which  means  some  matters  are  separated  that  the 
acetic  acid  could  not  throw  down  entirely ;  and  any  carbonic 
acid  existing  in  it  is  driven  off.  Tlie  presence  of  carbonic  acid 
in  considerable  quantity,  by  impeding  the  solution  of  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  prevents  its  action  on  the  arsenic,  if  the 
proportion  of  arsenic  be  small.  *  The  fluid  is  tlw'n  to  be 
filtered.  If  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  separated  a  large  quan- 
tity of  insoluble  matter,  it  may  be  right  to  filter  also  before 
boiling.  "Whenever  the  quantity  of  insoluble  matter  sepa- 
rated by  heat  or  the  acetic  acid  is  considerable,  it  must  be 
removed  from  the  filter  after  being  well  drained,  and  then 
squeezed  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  moistened  with  water  and 
squeezed  again,  and  the  strained  fluid  added  to  the  rest. 
"When  the  stream  has  been  continued  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  there  is  either  a  precipitate  formed,  or  the  fluid  acquires 
a  yellowish  miikiness,  which  passes  to  a  distirK;t  precipitate  as 
soon  as  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  driven  oft'  by 
heat.  It  is  always  right  to  boil  before  attempting  to  separate 
the  matter  thrown  down,  as  the  precipitate  then  becomes  much 
more  distinct  and  falls  to  the  bottom  more  readily.  The  ves- 
sel is  now  to  be  left  at  rest  in  a  cool  place  till  the  precipitate 
has  completely  subsided;  as  much  of  the  supernatant  Ikpuid  h 
to  be  poured  off  as  is  possible,  and  the  remainder  thrown  upon 
a  filter.  If  the  fluid  however  is  viscid,  it  will  be  useful  to  sub- 
stitute water  for  the  liquid  poured  off,  to  allow  the  precipitate 
to  settle  again,  and  then  to  decant  and  filter.  Lastly,  when 
the  filtration  is  finished,  the  filter  is  to  be  carefully  compressed 
between  several  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  till  the  paper  ceases  to 
be  moistened,  the  precipitate  is  to  be  scraped  off  with  a  knife, 
dried  on  a  bit  of  smooth  paper  at  a  temperature  somewhat  above 
212°,  f  and  then  subjected  to  the  test  of  reduction.  These  di- 
rections, of  course,  are  given   for  the  sake  of  those  only  wlio 

*  When  the  arsenic  is  in  small  proportion,  the  previous  solution  of  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  has  appeared  tome  always  requisite  for  its  action  to  t;ike  place; 
the  stream  may  be  transmitted  for  five  or  ten  minutes  without  any  sensible  efiect. 
On  the  other  liand,  if  the  arsenical  solution  is  strong,  the  first  bubble  of  gas  causes 
a  precipitate. 

t  This  is  preferable  to  the  usual  mode  of  drying  the  precipitate  on  the  filter  it« 
self. 
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arc  not  accustomed  to  chemical  manipulations.  For  the  bene- 
fit ol"  the  same  persons  I  shall  also  describe  the  easiest  and  sur- 
est mode  of  performing  the  reduction. 

The  best  substance  for  reducing  arsenic  on  the  small  scale  is 
the  black  flux.  *  If  the  quantity  of  matter  be  not  considerable, 
the  reduction  should  never  be  attempted  but  in  a  glass  tube 
closed  at  one  end.  f  It  should  not  be  above  three  inches  long; 
its  diameter  may  vary  from  an  eighth  to  a  fourth  of  an  inch, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  material.  The  matter  should  not 
fill  above  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  the  length  of  the  tube.  It 
is  introduced  most  easily,  without  soiling  the  tube,  by  placing 
it  in  a  little  triangular  gutter  of  thin  pasteboard,  sliding  this 
nearly  to  the  bottom,  and  then  knocking  the  sealed  end  gently 
on  the  table.  The  pasteboard  being  withdrawn,  the  sealed  end 
of  the  tube  is  to  be  held  (naked)  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
or  common  blow-  pipe  lamp ;  but  the  former  is  preferable,  as  no 
blow-pipe  is  required,  and  the  heat  is  never  too  violent.  X  The 
open  end  of  the  tube  should  not  be  closed,  as  is  generally  re- 
commended. The  heat  must  be  applied  gently  at  first,  other- 
wise the  watery  vapour  disengaged  may  propel  the  material  out 
of  the  tube.  As  fast  as  the  moisture  condenses  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube,  it  should  be  dried  by  a  little  roll  of  filtering 
paper.  When  the  watery  vapour  has  nearly  ceased  to  be  dis- 
engaged, a  black  vapour  rises  and  condenses  on  the  tube.  This 
is  charcoal,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  animal  or 
vegetable  matter,  and  carried  along  by  the  steam  and  gases. 
Tlie  arsenic  does  not  begin  to  sublime  till  the  discharge  of  car- 
bonaceous vapour  has  nearly  ceased ;  and  it  always  condenses 
lower  down,  and  within  the  shortest  possible  distance  from  that 
part  of  the  tube  which  is  exposed  to  the  flame. 

*  Almost  all  authors  on  chemistry  and  medical  jurisprudence  recommend,  as  an 
alternative,  a  mixture  of  charcoal  powder  and  potass.  But  it  is  liable  to  serious  ob- 
jections. On  the  one  hand,  the  charcoal  powder,  if  minute,  is  raised  in  the  tube  by 
the  current  of  gas  and  vapour  disengaged,  and  forming  a  crust  on  the  inside,  ob- 
scin-cstlie  sublimed  metal,  or  may  be  mistaken  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disen- 
o-afement  of  the  water  of  the  potass  causes  such  an  efleri'escence,  tliat  the  matter 
froths  up  and  fills  the  tube  before  any  arsenic  can  be  sublimed.  Neither  of  these 
inconveniences  attends  the  employment  of  the  black  flux.  The  charcoal  of  the 
black  ilux  is  not  necessary  in  the  process  ;  and  subcarbonate  of  potass  might  there- 
fore answer  as  well,  but  it  is  seldom  so  dry. 

+  As  a  tube  is  not  always  to  be  had,  various  shifts  have  been  recommended  by  au- 
thors. But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  these  are  only  available  in  the  hands  of 
the  experienced.  A  glass  tube  may  be  sealed  by  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp,  or  gas 
li'Tht,  without  the  aid  of  the  blow-pipe.  If  the  operator  is  not  accustomed  to  glass- 
blowing,  he  will  easily  succeed  in  closing  it  by  heating  it  to  redness,  twisting  one 
end  between  the  finger  and  thumb  till  the  cavity  is  obliterated,  and  then  drawing  it 
out  a  little,  and  cutting  it  with  a  file  after  it  has  cooled. 

1  The  medical  jurist  is  much  indebted  to  ]\Ir  Pliillips  for  suggesting  the  use  of 
the  spirit-lamp  in  this  process.  I  need  scarcely  remind  the  unpractised  operator, 
tliat  he  may  easily  convert  a  common  oil-lamp  into  a  spirit-lamp. 
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The  true  arsenical  crust  is  known  by  the  following  physical 
characters.     Its   outer  surface  next  the  tube  exactly  resembles 
highly  polished   steel.     Its  inner  surface  (which  is  best  seen  by 
scratching  the  tube  with  a  file  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  crust, 
and  snapping  it  across)  is  precisely  like  the  fracture  of  fine  steel, 
if  the  quantity  is  considerable;  if  it  is  \'ery  minute,  it  has  a  dull 
bluish-gray  appearance;  but  before  a  microscope  of  four  or  five 
powers    appears   brilliant  and   crystalline  like  the   fracture  of 
steel.     Occasionally,   when  very  minute  in  quantity,  it  appears 
botryoidal  and  not  brilliant,  even  before  the  microscope  :  in  that 
case   the  part  of  the   tube  to  which  it  is   attached   should  be 
broken  off,  coarsely  powdered,  and  heated  anevv' in  a  tube  of  less 
diameter.     It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  to  mistake  these 
characters,  particularly  if  he  has   ever   seen  an  arsenical  crust 
before;  *  but  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  error,  the  analysis  may 
be  concluded  with  the  following  experiment,  first  suggested,  I 
believe,  by  Orfila.     The  part  of  the   tube   to  which   the  crust 
is  attached  being;  broken  into  fragments,   is  to  be  left  for  some 
hours  in  a  watch-glass  containing   a  dilute  solution  of  the  am- 
moniacal  sulphate  of  copper,  and  covered  to  prevent  rapid  e- 
vaporation.     In  four  or  five  hours  the  metallic  crust  will  be- 
come grass-green  ;  or,  if  very  minute,  it  will  be  dissolved,   and 
a  brilliant  grass-green   crust  formed  on  the  surface   of  the   li- 
quid.    The   simple    evaporation    of  the    fluid    will    cause    the 
formation  of  a  crust  on  its  surface,   though  no  arsenic  be  im- 
mersed  in  it.     But  in  that  case  its  colour  is  pale  azure-blue. 
The  colour  of  the  crust  on   the  liquid  is  best  seen   by  skim- 
ming it  off  with  a  bit  of  stiff  white  or  blue  paper. 

The  following  appear  to  me  the  chief  advantages  which 
the  method  now  recommended  possesses  over  every  other* 

1.  In  point  of  simplicity,  it  is  evidently  much  superior  to  that 
of  Rose  or  Rapp  ;  and,  so  far  as  my  own  trials  go,  it  is  equal,  or 
even  superior  to  them  in  delicacy.  1  have  applied  it  to  tea,  coffee, 
broth,  milk,  porter,  and  port-wine ;  and  I  find,  that  from  one 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  oxide,  dissolved  in  tour  ounces  and  a 
half,  or  8000  parts  of  each  of  these  liquids,  a  sufficient  precipi- 
tate may  be  procured  for  carrying  on  the  subsequent  process 
of  reduction  with  perfect  accuracy,  f     It  is  not  long  since  the 

*  Dr  Paris  says  he  has  known  a  crust  of  charcoal  mistaken  for  that  of  arsenic.  I 
have  myself  known  the  same  error  cominilted  ;  and  a  careless  observer  may  readily 
commit  it  ;  for  the  outer  surface  of  the  carbonaceous  crust  is  often  very  brilliant. 
But  it  is  brown  and  internally  dull,  so  that  when  examined  attentively,  it  can  never 
be  mistaken  for  arsenic. 

f   The  only  one  of  these  fluids  which  caused  any  embarrassment,  was  milk ;  for 

on  heating  it  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  quantity  of  casein  l§^ 

tiirown  down,  which  neither  the  previous  boiling  nor  the  acetic  acid  can  separate; 

and  consequently  the  proportion  of  animal  matter  is  too  great  for  the  ready  per- 
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best  autliorities  believed,  tlmt  to  show  the  test  by  reduction 
required  three  times  that  quantity  even  of  the  oxide  of  arsenic 
in  a  state  of  purity.  * 

2.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  used  with  the  precautions  I  have 
mentioned,  never  fails  to  throw  down  arsenic,  even  in  the  small 
proportion  in  which  it  existed  in  the  fluids  enumerated  above. 
Since  these  fluids  are  as  complicated  and  difitrent  from  one  a- 
nother  as  can  well  be  imagined,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  th.is  rule 
has  no  exception. 

3.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  process  we  procure  a 
presumption  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  arsenic.  For  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  does  not,  like  the  three  other  precipitants, 
cause  any  precipitation  with  the  unsophisticated  fluids  them- 
selves. Hence,  if  the  liquor  remains  undisturbed,  after  con- 
centrating it,  and  subjecting  it  anew  to  the  gas,  the  process 
may  be  abandoned,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  arsenic  does 
not  exist  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  appreciable  by  any  method 
of  analysis. 

4.  It  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  nitrate  of  silver  used  in 
the  process  of  Dr  Paris,  by  throwing  down  but  a  small  quan- 
tity of  organic  matter  with  the  precipitate.  The  quantity  is 
too  insignificant  to  impede  materially  the  process  of  reduction. 

Finally,  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  existence  of  arsenic  is 
quite  unimpeachable,  f     If  a  precipitate  be  procured  with  tlie 

formance  of  the  subsequent  process  of  reduction.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience, 
the  heat  applied  to  expel  the  gas  in  the  case  of  milk,  should  not  exceed  140  or  150°  ; 
or  the  gas  may  be  allowed  to  escape  gradually  by  exposure  to  the  air  fur  two  or 
three  days. 

*  Which  was  ow-ing,  I  believe,  to  the  mode  of  healing  the  tube.  Vvith  the  blow- 
pipe or  alcohol-lamp,  I  have  several  times  succeeded  in  procuring  a  decided  arseni- 
cal crust  from  a  sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  the  oxide. 

f  A  recent  author  suggests,  that  tlic  test  of  reduction  is  liable  to  fallacy — from 
the  possibility  of  an  error  as  to  the  identity  of  the  suspected  matter.  It  is  certainly 
proper  to  put  the  medical  jurist  on  his  guard.  But  if  he  is  careful,  such  an  error 
appears  next  to  impossible. — ?.Iedico-legal  authors  have  recently  manifested  a  pro- 
pensity to  underrate  the  force  of  the  evidence  derived  from  the  reduction  of  ar- 
senic. (Paris  &  Fonblanque,  II.  251.  Beck.  II.  219.  Smith,  lOt.)  The  last 
author,  in  particular,  says,  "  Perhaps  all  that  the  majority  of  medical  practitioners 
could  swear  to,  would  be,  that  some  nietallic  substance  ^vas  encrusted  on  the 
glass.  "  I  shall  simply  state  what  metals  may  he  confounded  with  sublimed  arse- 
nic, and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  what  w eight  is  due  to  these  opinions. 
The  only  other  volatilizable  metals  are  zinc,  tellurium,  potassium,  cadmium,  and 
mercury.  Now,  zinc  requires  a  full  w  hite  heat  for  its  sublimation  ;  mcrciuy  sublimes 
in  sparse  white  globules,  w  liich  can  never  be  mistaken  for  arsenic  ;  and  the  three 
others,  besides  having  a  diifercnt  appearance,  are  so  exceedingly  rare  as  to  be 
altogether  out  of  the  question  in  medico-legal  inquiries.  Two  other  metals  under- 
go a  sort  of  spurious  sublimation  during  their  reduction,  namely,  antimony  and 
bismuth.  jMinute  particles  of  them  are  carried  along  with  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
without  proper  vaporization,  and  then  will  condense  in  a  crystalline  mass.  But 
this  cannot  Ije  efl'ected  by  the  process  I  have  described ;  at  least  1  have  never  been 
able  to  jnoeure  any  appearance  of  sublimate  by  reducing  these  metals  ill  a  suiuU 
tube,  under  the  full  red  heat  of  the  coiumon  blowpipe. 
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siil}ihuretted  hydrogen,  and  tliat  precipitate  yield,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  reduction,  a  crust  possessing  the  physical  characters 
and  chemical  property  described  above,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  draw  any  other  conclusion,  than  that  arsenic  has  been  de- 
tected. 
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Documents  relative  to  the  History  of  the  Malignant  Puerperal 
Fever  ivhich  j^revailed  in  the   Lying-in- Institution  iji  Vie?wa, 
from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  middle  of  November  1819. 

nPHESE  documents  are  published  in  the  Medical  Annals  of 
-*-  the  Austrian  States,  first  volume,  new  series,  1822,  and 
consist  of,  Is^,  A  description  of  the  disease  and  its  progress, 
extracted  from  a  Report  to  the  government  of  Lower  Austria 
by  Dr  Raimann,  Director  of  the  General  Hospital  of  Vienna, 
and  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine;  2^,  History  of  the  dis- 
ease from  the  beginning  of  August,  to  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, by  Dr  Boer,  Professor  of  Midwifery;  Sd,  Report  of  the 
appearances  observed  in  the  dissection  of  those  who  died,  by 
Prosector  Biermayer;  4///,  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed 
to  investigate  the  subject. 

We  have  translated  literally  the  two  last  documents ;  the 
last,  as  containing  a  summary  of  the  whole  observations  made, 
and  the  preceding,  as  containing  the  most  extensive  and  in- 
disputably authenticated  account  of  the  organic  pathological 
effects  of  this  dreadful  malady. 

For  understanding  the  relation  of  the  various  Hospitals  and 
Institutions  mentioned  in  these  Reports,  it  is  necessary  to  men- 
tion, that  in  the  great  General  Hospital  of  Vienna,  thei-e  is  a 
separate  Institution  allotted  for  the  teaching  of  midwifery,  and 
that  there  are  other  lying-in  wards  in  the  hospital,  not  con* 
nected  with  the  school.  For  distinction's  sake,  we  have  desig- 
nated the  former,  to  which  the  disease  was  almost  confined,  by 
the  title  of  the  Institution,  or  Lying-in  Institution. — Editors. 

Report  of  the  Dissections  of  Women  tscho  died  in  Child-bed  in  the 
General  Hospital  of  Vienna^  from  July  2Qth  to  the  end  of 
August  1819.     By  Prosector  Dr  Biermayer. 

There  were  opened  during  this  period  t)Q  puerperal  women. 
Of  this  number  were  from  the  Lying-in  Institution  -  38 
From  the  Clinical  Ward  of  Professor  Raimann  ^  3 

F2 
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From  the  division  of  tlio  Lyirif^-in  Hospital  of  Dr  Pcllam    -     1 
From  the  division  of  Dr  SchiH'ncr  -  -  11 

From  the  division  of  Dr  Fcsti  -  -  -  1 

From  the  division  of  Dr  Bcllelzky  -  -  2 

Of  this  total  number,  three  cases  came  into  the  hospital  after 
havin<T  been  delivered  in  private. 

Tiicy  were  mostly  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  af^c ; 
three  were  eighteen,  one  nineteen,  six  above  thirty,  and  two 
forty. 

All  were  well  formed  ;  most  of  them  of  a  full  ])abit  of  body ; 
only  three  emaciated.  * 

In  all  were  observed  many  livid  blotches  over  the  whole 
body,  and  rapid  putrefaction  soon  after  death  ;  in  most  of  them 
immediately,  so  that  in  a  few  hours  the  bodies  could  scarcely 
be  opened. 

In  all  there  was  a  bloody  discharge  from  the  mouth  and 
nostrils. 

In  all  the  belly  was  more  or  less  greatly  distended,  except  in 
two,  who  had  been  delivered  a  considerable  time  before  death. 

The  parts  of  generation  were  every  where  more  or  less  swol- 
len, discoloured,  reddish,  and  foul ;  four  were  syphilitic. 

Marks  of  blood-letting  appeared  in  13;  of  leeches  on  the 
abdomen  in  7;  of  blisters  alone  in  17;  and  of  both  cupping  and 
blisters  in  12. 

In  the  head,  the  organs  were  always  turgid  with  blood ;  the 
ventricles  generally  contained  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of 
serum  ;  in  other  respects  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  notice  in 
reference  to  this  disease. 

In  the  trachea  there  was  generally  found  a  sanguineous  fluid, 
and  its  internal  surface  was  reddened. 

The  lungs  were  always  in  the  greatest  state  of  expansion, 
turgid  with  blood,  frequently  adhering  or  united  by  effused 
lymph  to  the  pleura,  which  was  generally,  but  not  in  all,  slight- 
ly red. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  and  pericardium,  there  was  inva- 
riably more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  bloody  serum;  the  peri- 
cardium in  no  case  morbidly  changed,  nor  the  heart  externall}', 
but  its  substance,  without  exception,  more  flaccid  and  tender 
than  in  the  healthy  state-  Its  internal  surface,  particularly  the 
valves,  chiefly  of  the  right  side,  of  a  deep  red,  often  of  a  black 
colour;  the  mass  of  blood  generally  fluid. 


*  This  fact  is  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  advanced  by  Prof.  Boer,  that  want, 
hard  labour  and  misery,  were  the  causes,  at  least  the  predispository  cauK;s,  of  this 
disease.— Editors. 
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In  the  abdomen  there  were  only  two  cases  in  which  there 
was  no  unnatural  fluid,  /.  e.  in  those  cases  which  had  been  de- 
livered a  considerable  time  before  death.  In  all  the  rest  there 
was  found  from  one  to  two  quarts  of  turbid,  very  fetid  fluid, 
mixed  with  portions  of  coagulated  lymph,  and  sometimes  pu- 
rulent matter;  the  latter  appearance  was  observed  in  those  cases 
where  powerful  antiphlogistic  means  had  been  employed,  and 
which  had  survived  longer  after  delivery. 

The  peritoneum,  omentum,  and  mesentery,  exhibited,  in  five 
cases  only,  no  appearance  of  redness;  in  the  rest  it  was  al- 
ways somewhat  more  or  less  red,  particularly  towards  the  pel- 
vis ;  and  they  were  often  agglutinated  with  the  adjacent  parts. 

With  the  exception  of  two  cases,  the  stomach  and  intestines 
were  always  much  distended  with  air,  and  their  external  sur- 
face more  or  less  red.  Lumbrici  fi-equently  appeared  in  great 
numbers,  not  only  in  the  small,  but  also  in  the  large  intestines, 
in  the  stomach,  rectum ;  and,  in  one  case,  in  the  nostrils. 

The  liver  and  spleen  were  always  similarly  affected ;  they 
were  much  more  pale,  flabby,  and  tender  than  in  their  healthy 
state ;  easily  broken  down  with  the  finger,  similar  to  the  de- 
generation of  the  uterus,  and  filled  with  somewhat  fluid  blood  ; 
These  appearances  were  seen  even  in  those  two  cases  where  the 
abdomen  was  not  distended,  nor  contained  fluid,  and  in  which 
the  intestines  were  healthy.  The  gall-bladder  was  always  much 
filled  with  dark  bile.     The  pancreas  always  healthy. 

The  kidneys,  in  most  of  the  casesj  were  flabby  and  tender.  The 
ureters  always  somewhat  enlarged,  and  red.  The  urinary  blad- 
der always  contracted. 

The  internal  parts  of  generation  were  every  where  covered 
with  yellow  coagulated  lymph,  except  in  the  two  cases,  in  which 
no  fluid  was  found  in  the  abdomen ;  and  in  those  cases  in 
which  strong  antiphlogistic  means  were  used,  there  wa,s  fre- 
quently a  thick  yellow  purulent  fluid  often  externally  on  the 
neck  of  the  womb.  The  ovaria  and  Fallopian  tubes  were 
always  more  or  less  swollen,  red  and  tender. 

The  uterus,  in  all  cases  little  contracted,  was  more  or  less, 
red  externally,  even  in  those  where  the  delivery  had  taken  place 
long  before,  and  the  abdomen  was  not  otherwise  in  an  un- 
healthy condition.  The  substance  or  body  of  the  uterus  was 
always  flabb}^,  tender,  easily  broken  down  by  the  finger;  in 
two  cases,  full  of  small  holes  or  cavities  filled  with  stinking 
blood.  In  two  cases,  the  uterus,  on  account  of  the  tenderness 
of  its  substance,  had  burst,  during  delivery,  at  its  neck;  in  the 
one  case,  the  rupture  was  four  inches  in  length  ;  and,  in  the 
other,  one  mch  and  a  half.    The  cavity  of  the  uterus  was  found, 
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filled  with  fetid  air  several  times,  particularly  in  the  syphilitic  wo- 
men. Its  internal  surface  appeared  generally  covered  with  offen- 
sive cineritious  ichor  or  mucus,  only  seldom  with  offensive  viscid 
blood.  Beneath  this,  it  was  always  red,  discoloured,  often  as 
if  slightly  eroded  or  ulcerated,  the  internal  membrane  very 
much  eroded,  and  destroyed.  Thus,  in  a  woman  of  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  delivered  three  weeks,  in  whom 
the  abdomen  was  not  distended,  nor  contained  fluid,  and 
there  was  nothing  diseased  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  except  the 
liver  and  spleen  being  flabby  and  tender,  the  uterus  was  entirely 
ulcerated  on  its  internal  surface,  like  the  internal  surface  of  one 
of  the  large  intestines,  when  covered  with  ulcerations.  She  died 
on  the  twenty- ninth  day.  On  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  there  ge- 
nerally remained  particles  of  the  placenta  and  mcmbrana  decidua^ 
in  the  form  of  putrid  shreds.  The  colour  of  the  cervix  of  the 
uterus  was  constantly  darker  than  the  rest;  and  it  always  was 
darkest,  and  penetrated  into  its  substance,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
womb,  which  was  likewise  much  dilated,  and  often  as  if  de- 
stroyed with  loss  of  substance,  often  cracked,  as  if  rent.  The 
vagina  was  generally  preternaturally  red. 

Such  were  the  facts  carefully  abstracted  from  the  whole  fifty- 
six  dissections. 

"Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  for  a  more  Minute  Investiga' 
tion  of  this  Disease. 

By  a  government  order  of  the  27th  August,  a  Committee, 
consisting  of  Baron  Von  Matoschek,  Vice- Director,  Professor 
Hartmann,  and  the  provisional  Hospital  Director,  Raimann, 
was  appointed  to  inquire  and  report  without  delay;  — 

1.  Whether  an  epidemic  disease  and  great  mortality  has  oc- 
curred among  the  women  delivered  in  the  Lying-in  Institution 
of  the  Midwifery  School  in  the  General  Hospital  of  Vienna  ? 
and,  if  so, 

2.  Whether  the  epidemic  and  great  mortality  occurred  only 
among  those  delivered  in  the  said  Midwifery  School,  or  also 
in  the  other  Midwifery  departments  of  the  public  Hospital? 

3.  To  what  causes  and  circumstances  the  frequent  disease 
and  great  mortality  among  those  delivered  might  be  ascribed  ? 

4.  What  is  to  be  done  to  check  both  ? 

Conformably  to  this  order,  the  Committee  met  on  the  28th 
August  in  the  Midwifery  School,  and  terminated  their  inqui- 
ries on  the  31st  of  the  same  month.  The  Committee  witnessed 
the  dreadful  spectacle  of  a  disease  which  hurried  inevitably  to 
the  tomb,   in  the  prime  of  life,   those  seized  with  it.     On  the 
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very  first  day  they  saw  five  corpses,  and  scarcely  as  many  pa- 
tients. They  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  in  its  com- 
mencement, acme^  and  last  stage. 

The  begiiming  and  progress  of  the  disease,  reckoning  only 
from  the  period  when  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  febrile 
affection,  (for  according  to  the  assertion  of  Professor  Boer,  the 
accession  of  the  fever  is  always  preceded  by  marked  changes 
in  the  whole  system,  and  particularly  in  the  uterus),  indicate 
clearly  an  inflammatory  state.  The  symptoms  were  such,  that 
the  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  peritoneum,  combined  with 
high  fever,  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  lochia  disappeared 
either  immediately,  or  in  a  few  hours;  and  the  mammcE  were 
found  empty  of  milk,  loose,  and  flabby.  But  the  most  alarm- 
ing circumstance  was,  that  while  the  disease  was  yet,  in  all  ap- 
pearances, a  recent  acute  inflammation,  Dr  Boer,  on  examina- 
tion with  the  finger,  already  discovered,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus,  marks  of  gangrenous  disorganization,  which  were  ren- 
dered evident  even  to  the  bystanders,  by  the  putrid  smell  of  the 
finger. 

Those  patients  who  were  in  the  last  stage  presented  all  the 
symptoms  of  effusion  into  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  extreme 
debility  of  the  powers  of  life,  and  gradual  dissolution.  This 
view  of  the  disease  was  in  every  respect  confirmed  by  appear- 
ances found  in  the  bodies  of  the  deceased,  seven  of  which  were 
examined  in  the  presence  of  the  committee.  The  very  rapid 
putrefaction  of  the  body  taking  place  in  a  few  hours  after  death 
— the  dissolved  state  of  the  blood — the  strikingly  soft  and  ten- 
der state  of  the  whole  bowels,  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen, 
kidneys,  and  particularly  of  the  uterus, — indicated  a  colliqua- 
tive putrescent  condition  of  the  whole  system,  induced  by  the 
disease.  There  were  found,  moreover,  in  the  cavities  of  the 
breast  and  abdomen,  effusions  of  brownish  serum,  generally 
mixed  with  coagulated  lymph.  On  the  peritoneum  and  ovaria 
were  traces  of  inflammation,  more  or  less  evident,  and  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  uterus  was  destroyed  by  gangrene,  which  was, 
in  every  instance,  most  strongly  marked  at  the  os  uteri ;  so  that 
it  appeared  as  if  it  spread  from  this  point  as  from  a  focus.  Ex- 
actly the  same  appearances  were  found,  according  to  the  una- 
nimous testimony  of  Professors  Beer  and  Biermayer,  in  all  the 
dead  bodies,  fifty-six  of  which  were  opened  from  the  26th  Ju- 
ly, the  day  the  disease  broke  out,  till  the  31st  August,  when  the 
committee  terminated  the  investigation,  as  the  extract  from 
the  register  of  dissections  shows. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease,  according  to  the  report  of  Pro- 
fessor Bolir  and  his  assistant,  confirmed   by  Dr  Ilaimann,  had 
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liitlicito  been  clilcfly   antiplilo<^nstic.     They  employed  in   most 
cui^es,  immediately  on  the  commencement  ot"  the  disease,  repeat-? 
ed  venesections,  the  application  of  leeches,  emollient  cataplasms, 
emollient  clysters;  at  a   later  period,   blisters,  with  the   corre- 
sponding internal  remedies ;  in   some  cases  calomel   and   other 
celebrated  remedies  ;  and  in  some,  where  gastric  aii'ections  at  first 
predominated,  emetics  and  other  appropriate  remedies  were  gi- 
ven.   On  the  commencement  of  debility,  they  had   recourse   to 
dilfusible  stimulants,  but  always  with  the  same  unfortunate  re- 
sult;   the    only   difference   being,    that  some  were   carried  off 
b}'  the  violence  of  the  disease  very  quickly,  even  in  a  few  days, 
and  one  in  six  hours,  others  more  slowly.    The  chief  physicians, 
Schiffher,  Festi,  Belletzky,  and  Director  llaimann,  were  not  less 
unfortunate  in  the  treatment  of  those  pregnant  women  whom 
they  took  out  of  the  Institution  into  their  respective  divisions  of 
the  Hospital.      Notwithstanding  the   meritorious  and  scientific 
exertions  of  these  able  practitioners,   all  of  their  patients  died. 
There  were  delivered  in  the  Institution  in  July,  187;   in  Au- 
gust,   231;  in  all,   418.     Forty-three  of  these  died   fi'om   the 
commencement  of  the  epidemic,  i.  e.  July  26th,  consequently  a- 
bout  one  in  five;  while  in  the  lying-in  wards  of  the  public  hos- 
pital, of  about  forty  women  who  were  delivered  in  them,   only 
one  was  seized  and  carried  oft" by  this  epidemic;  from  which  it 
appears  that  this  excessive  mortality  was  confined  to  the  Lying- 
in  Institution. 

From  all  that  the  committee  learned,  the  causes  of  this  mor- 
tality could  not  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  attention,  or  of  care- 
ful treatment  and  nursing,  but  chiefly  to  the  malignant  nature 
of  the  disease  itself,  highly  inimical  to  life,  which,  at  the  period 
when,  in  consequence  of  marked  symptoms,  it  became  an  ob- 
ject of  observation  and  treatment  by  the  physician,  had  already 
produced  incurable  disorganization  in  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant organs  of  the  female  system  ;  for,  according  to  all  the  obf 
servations  of  Dr  Boer,  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  exhibits,  even 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  fever,  undeniable  traces  of  putres- 
cency.  In  this  state  of  the  matter,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  detect  the  causes  of  this  dreadful  malady,  so  that  we 
may  use  the  most  powerful  prophylactic  means  to  counteract 
them,  as  all  attempts  at  cure  have  hitherto  completely  failed. 
But  even  on  this  point  the  committee  are  involved  in  great  dif- 
ficulties. In  the  Institution  they  found  nothing  obvious,  at 
least  to  the  senses,  that  could  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  so 
desolating  a  disease.  According  to  the  opinion  of  Dr  Boer, 
the  pregnant  women  brought  the  germ  of  the  disease  with 
Ihcui   into   the   lustiLutipn,    and    the  process    of  delivery  was 
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only  the  occasion  of  its  perfect  development ;   for  by  far  the 
greater   number    of  these   women,    previous    to    their    admis- 
sion into  the  Institution,  felt  many  symptoms  of  a  diseased  state, 
generally  burning  heat  in  the  abdomen,  and  in  the  region  of  the 
pubes,  combined   with    great  uneasiness,   and    frequent   slight 
shiverings,   distressing  pain  in  both   shoulders  ;  and  the  great- 
er number  brought  with  them  into  the  hospital,  even  erythe- 
matic   spots   on    the    hands  and  feet,   chiefly  upon  the  joints. 
Most  of  those,  40  in  number,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  this  disease, 
were  persons  who  had   experienced,  during  their  pregnancy, 
many  adverse    circumstances,  and    came    into   the    Institution 
only  6,  12,  or  24  hours  before  their  delivery;  and  in  whom, 
on   the   1st,    2d,  and   at  latest,  on  the  3d  day,  indications  of 
the  disease  already  appeared ;  some  even  died  in  from    12  to 
24  hours  after  the  first  accession  of  fever,  one  in  six  hours  after 
delivery,   one  during  the  labour  pains,  and  in   one  the  uterus 
was  burst  during  a  slight  bearing  down   pain,   by  which   the 
foetus  escaped   into  the  abdomen.     These  three  bodies  show- 
ed on  dissection,  the  previously  diseased  state  of  the   uterus. 
Of  those  admitted  several  weeks  before  delivery,  thirteen   only 
were  seized  with  this  fatal  disease.     It  may  easily  be  conceived, 
that  in  pregnant  women  who  are  badly  nourished,  vmdergo  hard 
labour,  vexation  and  care,  and  live  not  unfrequently  in  low, 
damp,  close  dwellings,   under  the  influence  of  excessive  heat 
and  continued  moisture,  such  as  occurred  this  summer,  a  gas- 
tric and  scorbutic  diathesis  may  be  developed  ;  nor  is  it  less 
conceivable,  that  if  inflammation  occur  in  such  a  diathesis,  it 
must  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  gangrenous  disorganization, 
particularly  if  scarlet  fever  and  erysipelatous  eruptions  prevail, 
as  this  summer  evinced.  *     But  shall  a  disease,  which  in  every 
individual  seized  with  it,   terminates  in  gangrene  of  the  organs 
phiefly  affected,   and  in  destruction  of  the  whole  organization, 
which  appears  as   a  highly  malignant,  we  may  say  pestilential, 
fever,  not  also  at  last  generate  contagious  matter,  since  it  is  uni- 
versally allowed  that  gangrenous  and  putrid  fever  very  readily 
produces  contagious  matter? 

This  question  was  brought  under  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee; but  Professor  Boer  declared,  that  up  to  this  period  he 
liad  never  observed  any  trace  of  contagion. 

The  Committee  very  readily  admit,  that  the  opinion  of  such 
a  man  as  Professor  Boer,   who   had   so   many  opportunities  of 

•  That  the  mode  of  life  had  no  concern  in  the  evolution  of  this  disease,  was  put 
beyond  a  doubt  by  our  unfortunate  experience  in  this  city,  when  it  spared  neither 
high  nor  low,  rich  nor  poor,  those  delivered  in  hospitals,  in  the  city,  nor  in  the 
ehvirons,  neither  the  gay  and  dissipated,  nor  the  most  retired  and  domcbtic.  Editors, 
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observing  this  disease,  and  has  so  admirably  described  It,  merits 
the  first  attention  in  regard  to  its  nature  and  origin.  But 
they  stiil  retain  reasonable  doubts  of  its  non-contagious  nature, 
on  the  following  grounds. 

1.  If  this  disease  were  wholly  the  consequence  of  an  indigent, 
liard  and  laborious  mode  of  living,  combined  with  the  influence 
of  the  constitntio  onnua^  Why  does  it  not  more  frequently  oc- 
cur out  of  the  Institution,  in  married  women  of  the  poorer  clas- 
ses of  society  who  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  same  pre- 
judicial circumstances  ? 

In  the  bills  of  mortality  of  the  city  of  Vienna,  there  were  in 
tlic  course  of  this  month  fev/  cases  of  death  among  parturient 
women. 

2.  Why  did  the  disease  prevail  with  such  violence  in  the 
Institution,  while,  during  the  month  of  August,  in  the  detach- 
ed wards  of  the  public  hospital  for  lying-in  women,  received 
as  boarders,  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  was  seen  ?  In  the  Institution, 
during  the  course  of  last  month,  one  in  five  parturient  wo- 
men died,  Vvhile  in  the  other  wards,  of  forty  delivered,  only  one 
was  seized  and  carried  off.  It  is  true,  that  into  the  latter, 
there  were  admitted  only  women  who  paid,  and  we  may  sup- 
pose therefore  that  they  lived  in  less  distressed  circumstances, 
and  that  in  them  the  disposition  to  this  disease  was  not  so  ea- 
sily unfolded.  But  the  institution  had  also  a  certain  number 
of  patients  who  paid,  and  in  these  the  same  proportion  of  dis- 
ease and  deaths  took  place  during  August,  as  in  those  that  did 
not  pay  ;  of  thirty  paying  patients  six  died,  or  one  in  five,  be- 
ing the  same  proportion  as  in  the  gratuitous  patients. 

3.  A  fact  related  by  Dr  Schiffner,  who  superintended  the 
third  medical  division  of  the  public  hospital,  could  not  fail 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the  committee.  This  physician  re- 
ceived eight  puerperal  patients  from  the  city  into  his  division, 
most  of  whom  had  left  the  lying-in  hospital  only  a  'iQVi  days  be- 
fore. Of  these  eight  there  died  one,  in  whom  there  had  been 
formed,  wlien  in  her  lodgings,  a  deposition  of  milk  in  the  right 
thigh;  (Plegmatia  dolens  ?  Edit.)  two  have  already  left  the 
hospital  cured;  and  two  were  still  in  danger  on  the  31st  Au- 
gust; the  remaining  three,  although  malignant  symptoms  ac- 
companied their  disease,  were  convalescent;  and  yet  this  phy- 
sician lost  all  the  puerperal  women  who  were  brought  directly 
out  of  the  Institution  into  his  division. 

4.  Has  not  this  disease,  in  respect  of  its  nature,  malignity,  and 
the  obvious  changes  which  it  produces  in  the  organs  affected,  a 
striking  analogy  with  other  diseases  evidently  contagious,  /.  e, 
hospital  gangrene,  typhus,  and  even  the  exotic  pestilential  dis- 
eases ? 
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But  if  from  all  these  circumstances  suspicion  at  least  must 
arise  that  the  malignant  puerperal  fever  in  the  Institution,  al- 
though not  produced  in  every  case  by  coiitagion,  was  multipli- 
ed and  as  if  domiciliated  in  it  by  contagion,  it  becomes  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  do  all  that  circumspection  demands  in 
so  important  a  case  by  employing  in  the  Institution  those  mea- 
sures by  Vvhich  the  spreading  of  such  a  contagious  disease  may 
be  powerfully  checked. 

The  committee  have  in  the  mean  time  ordered,  together 
with  the  measures  known  to  every  physician,  that  all  newly  ad- 
mitted patients,  as  well  as  those  previously  admitted,  in  whom 
the  precursory  symptoms  of  puerperal  fever  appear,  be  put  in- 
to a  particular  lying-in  ward  appropriated  for  them  ;  and  that 
the  greatest  precaution  be  also  observed  in  examination  by 
the  touch,  in  order  that  the  disease  may  not  be  communicated 
to  those  in  health  from  patients  in  whom  are  discovered  marks 
of  putrefaction  at  the  mouth  of  the  uterus. 

In  cases  brought  on  by  misery  of  life  and  atmospherical  influ- 
ence, the  Institution  can  do  nothing  effectual  in  the  way  of  pro- 
phylaxis, as  the  Institution  has  no  cognizance  of  the  pregnant 
women  at  the  period  when  the  disease  becomes  developed  iii 
their  system. 

It  is  more  difTicult  to  point  out  an  effectual  method  of  treat- 
ment when  the  disease  is  present,  as  its  malignant  and  complicat- 
ed nature  is  evinced  on  the  one  hand  by  inflammatory  irritation, 
and  on  the  other  by  simultaneous  putrid  solution,  excessive 
propensity  to  effusion  in  the  pectoral  and  abdominal  cavities; 
and  its  extremely  rapid  course  in  so  many  cases,  opposes  so 
great  impediments  to  every  attempt  at  cure.  In  each  individual 
case  this  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  experienced  and. 
skilful  practitioners  who  superintend  this  Institution. 

Baron  Von  Matoschek. 
Vienna,  6lh  September,   1819. 


XII. 

Cases  by  Joseph  Swan,  Surgeon,  Lincoln. 
Cases  of  Calculi  in  the  Bladder,   and  Diseases  (if  the  Kidneys, 

TV/Tn  C,  aet.  7+,  had  enjoyed  very  good  health  until  the  be- 

ginning  of  September  1820,   when  he  became  feverish, 

and  had  a  disordered   state  of  the  digestive  organs.     A  bhort 
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lime  after  this  he  passed  several  calculi  of  dilTerent  sorts.  He 
bejran  to  sulier  irritation  in  his  bhuUier,  and  freciuenlly  passed 
red  sand,  and  calculi  of  didercnt  sorts.  The  urine  was  for  the 
most  part  clear.  He  continued  to  have  more  or  less  ol'  this 
irritation,  and  his  flesh  gradually  wasted.  For  several  months 
he  had  not  decided  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  About 
September  8th,  1821,  there  appeared  inflammation  near  the 
anus,  and  this  continued  to  increase  for  several  days.  He  be- 
came insensible  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  and  appeared  as  if 
dying.  1  made  an  opening  on  the  right  side  of  the  anus,  and  a 
quantity  of  very  putrid  matter  was  discharged.  After  this  he 
recovered  in  some  degree.  He  then  began  to  get  worse,  and 
died  on  the  3d  of  October. 

About  six  weeks  before  he  died,  a  large  tumour  about  the 
size  of  a  child's  head  was  discovered  on  the  left  side,  extending 
from  the  situation  of  the  kidney  forward  into  the  abdomen.  It 
never  gave  pain,  even  on  pressure,  nor  did  he  ever  complain  of 
pain  in  his  back.  His  bowels  were  always  very  open;  but  a 
year  before  he  died,  they  became  confined,  and  always  required 
aperient  medicines. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  his  complaints,  I  need  say 
very  little.  He  experienced  much  relief  from  soda,  henbane, 
the  black  drop,  and  clysters. 

Many  j^ears  ago  his  horse  threw  him  on  the  pummel  of  the 
saddle,  and  for  some  time  he  passed  with  his  urine  something 
rcsemblinjT  soft  mortar.  It  was  then  thoufjht  he  had  a  stone  in 
his  bladder;  but  Mr  Pott  ascertained,  by  sounding,  that  it  was 
not  so,  and  the  symptoms  left  liim,  and  did  not  return. 

JLxamination. — On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  spleen  was 
found  much  enlarged.  The  left  kidney  was  very  large;  and 
on  being  divided,  was  found  to  have  a  large  cavity  containing 
putrid  matter.  In  the  infundibula  there  was  some  red  sand, 
exactly  like  that  usually  observed  in  the  urine.  After  the  mat- 
ter was  removed,  the  kidney  weighed  two  pounds  and  a  half 
avoirdupois.  The  right  kidney  was  sound,  and  weighed  seven 
ounces.  The  bladder  contained  four  calculi,  and  was  sound, 
except  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland.  There  was 
a  stricture  in  the  rectum.  The  matter  discharged  from  the 
abscess  resembled  that  contained  in  the  kidney,  but  I  could  not 
exactly  ascertain  whether  these  parts  communicated. 

Case  II. — William  Kussel,  act.  about  40,  suffered  very 
nmch  from  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  wished  to  have  the  opera- 
tion performed.  He  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health.  A  day 
\vas  fixed  for  the  operation  ;  but,  early  in  the  morning,  he  was 
seized  with  pain  in  his  back,  and  rigors,  and  his  pulse  was  ISO. 
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He  continued  to  have  fever,  with  a  great  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  became  quite  jaundiced.  His  body  was 
eniaciatec] ;  but  he  appeared  to  die  more  from  the  constitutional 
irritation  than  the  emaciation. 

For  about  eight  years  he  had  frequent  attacks  of  pain  in  the 
back,  about  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  which  were  attended  by 
a  great  discharge  of  blood  from  the  bladder.  Riding  always 
brought  them  on  ;  and  he  was  invariably  relieved  by  bleeding 
from  the  arm. 

Examination. — On  opening  the  abdomen,  every  part  was 
much  loaded  with  fat.  The  liver  was  sound,  and  the  gall- 
bladder distended  with  bile.  The  pancreas  was  enlarged,  and 
had  a  scirrhous  hardness  ;  it  pressed  on  the  termination  of  the 
gall-duct,  and  caused  an  interruption  to  the  free  course  of  the 
bile.  Both  kidneys  were  enlarged  and  soft,  and  contained  se- 
veral bags,  which  had  the  appearance  of  hydatids.  Some  pu- 
rulent matter  was  observed  in  the  division  of  the  kidneys.  The 
disease  was  in  the  greatest  degree  in  the  left;  and  its  ureter, 
near  the  termination  in  the  bladder,  contained  a  small  calculus. 
The  bladder  was  sound,  but  contained  three  calculi. 

Case  of  Rupture  of  the  Jejinmm. 

John  Copaldish,  a?t.  about  70,  was  kicked  by  a  horse  just 
above  the  navel,  on  the  S'tth  of  April  1821,  at  one  p.  m.  He 
was  very  faint  for  some  time,  and  in  extreme  pain.  Fie  wa* 
bled,  and  had  his  body  fomented ;  he  took  an  opiate,  and  had 
a  clyster.  He  was  in  great  pain  always  at  the  spot  where  he 
was  injured.  There  was  a  little  discoloration,  as  from  a  slight 
bruise,  but  there  was  not  the  least  wound.  The  abdomen  be- 
came tense  about  two  hours  after  the  accident,  and  so  tender 
as  not  to  bear  being  touched.  He  died  at  ten  a.  m.  on  the 
2.5th.  He  was  able  to  retain  some  gruel  and  other  mild  things 
on  his  stomach,  and  he  never  vomited  after  the  accident.  The 
clyster  purged  him  well,  and  passed  plenty  of  urine. 

Examination. — There  was  a  small  opening  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  jejunum,  and  the  lips  of  the  wound  were  everted  ;  the 
whole  of  the  small  intestines  near  the  injured  part  were  in- 
flamed, so  that  coagulable  lymph  was  effused,  by  which  several 
folds  were  glued  together.  The  villous  coat  was  not  inflamed. 
The  whole  peritoneum  was  becoming  inflamed;  but  the  omen- 
tum was  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation,  and  adhered  to  the  in- 
testines. There  was  a  large  quantity  of  bloody  serum  in  the 
abdomen,  but  very  little  feculent  matter  had  escaped.  On  two 
portions  of  the  intestine  there  was  a  black  patch  of  the  size  of  a 
shilling,  which  was  only  an  ecchymosis. 
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Case  of  Chorea. 

Master  Toynbee,  xl.  9  years,  bad  for  the  last  three  months 
been  losino-  his  (Icsh  and  spirits,  and  his  arms  had  become  very 
weak.  About  the  end  of  September  1822,  he  was  seized  with 
choi-ea,  which  afTected  almost  every  muscle  of  the  body.  He 
took  submuriate  of  mercury  and  purging  medicines,  as  his 
bowels  were  very  much  constipated,  and  his  stools  black.  He 
complained  mucli  of  the  back  of  his  head.  His  appetite  was 
various.  The  feces  resumed  a  proper  appearance,  but  he  still 
continued  costive;  and  the  chorea  continued  unabated.  On 
the  I  7th  of  October  a  blister  was  ap})lied  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  back,  which  immediately  diminished  the  motions  very 
much;  and  after  the  application  of  a  second  blister  about  the 
iikh,  they  entirely  ceased.  He  remained  very  weak,  and  his 
lel't  arm  and  leg  were  nearly  paralytic,  and  he  had  very  great 
pain  on  attempting  to  move  them.  Tliere  was  not  the  least 
swelling  in  either  limb,  and  the  pain  seemed  very  much  like 
that  of  tic  douloureux;  and  pressure  on  their  nerves  produced 
great  pain.  He  took  ten  grains  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and  ten 
grains  of  powdered  bark,  three  times  a  day  for  a  fortnight. 
Under  the  use  of  these  medicines  the  pr.ins  and  paralytic  aifec- 
tion  gradually  left  him,  and  he  has  regained  his  perfect  health. 


XIII. 

Case  oj  Lilcrnal  Hernia  cecasioned  h\j  an  wuisnal  Cause, 
By  1\  M.  Greenhow,  Surgeon. 

T^LLEN  Jordan,  aet.  31,  was  delivered  April  1 1th,  of  her  se- 
•-^  venth  child.  On  the  24^th  I  was  requested  to  visit  her, 
when  I  found  her  complaining  of  severe  colicky  pain  with  sick- 
ness, and  slight  soreness  of  the  abdomen;  which  symptoms 
were  entirely  removed  by  active  purgatives.  Repeated  doses  of 
medicine  were  afterwards  required  to  keep  up  the  action  of  the 
bowels,  but  her  recovery  went  on  fiivourably  in  other  respects. 
On  the  3d  of  May  she  had  a  return  of  the  colic  which  yielded 
to  the  former  treatment.  May  10th,  at  3  j).  m.^  I  was  again  re- 
quested to  visit  her;  she  had  been  rather  unwell  on  the  preced- 
ing day,  but  at  10  o'clock  on  that  morning  had  had  a  distinct 
shivering  fit,  with  excessive  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdo- 
men, headach  and  unremitting  vomiting.  Bleeding,  purgatives, 
glisters  and  warm  baths  were  had  recourse  to  in  vain.     The 
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vomitinfT  continued  until  within  a  few  hours  of  her  death  ;  and 
no  evacuation  from  the  bowels  took  place.  She  died  at  2  y.  m. 
on  the  11th,  only  28  hours  after  the  occurrence  of  the  last 
acute  train  of  symptoms. 

Appearances  on  dissection  18  hours  after  death.  There  was 
considerable  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  and  putrefaction  had 
already  commenced.  The  small  intestines  were  intensely  in- 
flamed, and  in  one  part  approached  to  a  state  of  gangrene ; 
their  convolutions  adhered  firmly  together.  The  omentum  was 
much  thickened  and  inflamed,  and  adhered  very  firmly  to  the 
fundus  uteri, — indeed  so  firmly  as  to  be  quite  inseparable  with- 
out the  use  of  the  knife;  it  also  adhered  to  the  peritoneal  cover- 
ing of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  embraced  the  colon  and  ilium 
so  closely,  as  to  insulate  the  caecum,  which  was  enormously  dis- 
tended, and  formed  a  large  strangulated  internal  hernia.  The 
uterus  had  regained  its  n-atural  dimensions;  about  two  pints  of 
bloody  serum  were  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

On  inquiring  into  the  history  of  this  woman,  I  found  that  af- 
ter the  birth  of  each  of  her  four  last  children,  she  had  h.ad  at- 
tacks of  peritoneal  inflammation,  as  well  as  repeated  threaten- 
ing', at  least,  of  it  during  her  last  pregnancy.  For  some  years 
she  had  felt  a  painful  dragging  sensation  in  the  right  iliac  re- 
gion, which  induced  her,  in  walking,  to  lean  a  little  to  that  side, 
and  was  attended  with  a  sensation  of  numbness  in  the  right  leg. 
During  the  same  period  she  had  occasional  colics,  and  her 
bowels  required  the  frequent  assistance  of  purgatives.  These 
circumstances  render  it  probable  that  the  adhesions  between  the 
omentum  and  fundus  uteri,  which  constituted  so  remarkable  a 
feature  in  this  case,  had  existed  (in  part  at  least)  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time. 

The  mechanism  of  the  hernia  is  not  difficult  to  explain,  al- 
though at  first  I  felt  considerably  at  a  loss  entirely  to  compre- 
hend it.  The  omentum  must  have  formed  its  adhesions  to  the 
fundus  uteri,  when  the  womb  was  distended  by  its  contents 
during  pregnancy,  and  its  upper  part  was  naturally  brought 
into  contact  with  the  omentum.  After  delivery,  the  uterus,  in 
contracting  to  its  original  dimensions,  had  dragged  the  omen- 
tum v/ith  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  The  omentum,  thus 
displaced,  formed  a  sort  of  bridge  over  the  colon  and  ilium,  and 
separated  tlie  caecum  from  the  rest  oPthe  intestinal  canal.  At 
every  successive  attack  of  inflammation  its  adhesions  had  in- 
creased, and  it  had  become  more  dense  in  its  texture,  until  the 
strangulation  of  the  cyscum  was  completed  by  it. 

The  immediate  exciting  causes  of  the  last  attack,  appeared  to 
have  been  partly  cold  and  partly  indigestible  food.     On  the  Stli 
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she  had  sat  in  her  room  while  the  floor  remained  wet  after  having 
been  scoured,  and  had  thrown  aside  a  llarmcl  bandage  which  had 
been  constantly  worn  round  the  abdomen  since  her  delivery ; 
and  on  the  same  day  she  had  eaten  heartily  of  roasted  sheep's 
heart  at  dinner.  It  is  needless  to  offer  any  comment  on  the 
combined  influence  of  these  circumstances. 

At  each  of  my  visits  to  this  patient,  her  symptoms  so  nearly 
resembled  those  of  strangulated  hernia,  that  I  was  induced  to 
make  particular  inquiries  respecting  the  existence  of  any  such 
tumour.  And  on  dissection  I  was  prepared  to  meet  witii  some 
decided  obstruction,  probably,  as  1  suggested  to  my  pupils,  a 
stricture  or  intussusception.  Although  1  could  not  anticipate 
so  unusual  a  state  of  disease,  it  was  still  very  satisfoctory  to  me 
to  have  the  principle  on  which  my  views  of  its  nature  were 
founded  so  completely  confirmed. 

Newcastle  uj^on  Tync^  May  12,  1824', 
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CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 
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Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Penitentiary 
at  Milbank.  Ordered,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  hePrint-^ 
ed,Sth  July  1823. 

'T^HE  investigation  which  has  recently  been  instituted  into  the 
-■-  condition  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  General  Peni- 
tentiary' at  ISIilbank,  has  afforded  several  curious  points  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Physician  and  the  Student  of  Medical 
Police.  It  has  demonstrated  to  the  world  the  discordance  of 
medical  testimony  ;  it  has  shown  how  opposite  are  the  opinions 
on  the  causes  and  best  mode  of  combating  diseases  ;  it  has  ex- 
hibited the  glorious  uncertainty  of  medicine ;  it  has  revealed  the 
nature  of  those  heterogeneous  materials  of  which  managers  of 
such  institutions  consist ;  and  it  has  finally  proved,  most  clear- 
ly, the  gross  credulity  of  those  who  form  opinions  and  adopt 
measures  on  the  testimony  of  others.  It  is  not  our  wish,  on 
the  present  occasion,  either  to  eulogise  one  party  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other,  or  even  to  preserve  an  ambiguous  neutrali- 
ty, by  declaring  the  errors  of  both.  But  we  think  there  is 
scarcely  an  institution  in  the  kingdom  which  appears  to  have 
been  so  well  provided  with  managers  of  the  most  enlightened 
minds  and  the  most  zealous  benevolence,  and  yet  the  recent  his- 
tory of  which  exhibits  such  deplorable  proofs  of  its  true  interests 
being  utterly  mismiderstood,  as  are  contained  in  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence  before  us.  What  are  the  cavises  of  these  errors,  it 
may  be  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  discover ;  their  exist- 
ence is  undeniable,  and  indeed  is  admitted  in  the  admirable 
and  perspicuous  Report  by  which  the  Minutes  are  preceded. 
Withovit  entering,  however,  into  any  speculation  on  tliis  sub- 
ject, which  is  doubtless  in  this  place  premature,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed, without  dela}',  to  take  a  view  of  the  principal  facts  which 
the  inquiry  has  brought  to  light,  or  which  have  been  otherwise 
VOL.  xxn.  NO,  80,  G 
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proved,  accompanied  with  sucli  observations  as  they  niay  na- 
turally SlI<ro-est. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  arc  unacquainted  with  the  loca- 
lity, uses,  and  nature  of  the  Institution  of  which  we  are  Jiow  to 
speak,  we  shall  merely  say,  that  the  original  object  of  the  Ge- 
neral Penitentiary  was  the  reception  of  those  offenders, — who, 
though  not  hardened  by  the  habitual  violation  of  the  laws,  had 
3'et  committed  crimes  for  which  transportation  has  been  usual- 
ly infiicted, — and  who,  by  confinement  in  such  a  place,  might, 
if  incapable  of  being  reclaimed  to  virtue,  at  least  not  be  so  wholly 
corrupted  and  debased  by  vicious  associates,  as  too  often  is  the 
necessary  result  of  the  other  mode  of  punishment.  With  this 
view,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Plouse  of  Commons  in  1811,  subsequently  repeated  in  1812, 
ground  was  selected  at  Milbank,  in  the  parish  of  St  John's, 
the  Evangelist,  Westminster,  close  on  the  Thames.;  the  foun- 
dation was  laid  ;  and  in  June  1816,  the  quadrangle,  which  was 
then  completed,  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  female  con- 
victs. In  the  course  of  1817,  as  other  parts  of  the  building 
wei'e  completed,  103  male  convicts  were  admitted.  In  1818 
and  1819,  the  admissions  were  less  numei'ous ;  but  during  the 
three  subsequent  years  of  1820,  1821,  and  1822,  they  amounted 
to  440  men  and  254  women.  When  visited  by  the  Committee 
of  Inquiry  in  May  1823,  it  contained  366  male,  and  303  fe- 
male convicts  ;  or,  in  all,  869  of  both  sexes.  Its  internal  ar- 
rangement was  conducted  upon  the  most  approved  plans.  The 
part  of  the  Institution  assigned  to  the  convicts  consists  of  six 
pentagonal  buildings,  four  of  which  contain  male  convicts,  and 
two  female.  Each  of  the  four  male  pentagons,  Nos.  1,  2,  5,  6, 
has  a  task-master  and  an  assistant,  and  is  divided  into  five 
wards,  with  a  turnkey  and  machine-keeper  or  miller  to  each. 
The  two  female  pentagons,  Nos.  3  and  4,  have  a  task- mistress 
and  an  assistant,  and  are  divided  into  six  wards,  ons  of  which 
is  a  laundry  for  cleansing  the  clothes  of  all  the  prisoners,  both 
male  and  female.  In  the  centre  of  these  six  pentagonal  build- 
ings, a  hexagon  contains  the  apartments  allotted  to  the  govei'- 
nor,  task-masters,  and  other  officers  of  the  Institution.  The 
Institution  contains  also  three  kitchens  and  three  infirmaries, 
two  of  which  are  attached  to  the  male,  and  one  to  the  fe- 
male pentagons.  Thus  arranged,  the  Institution  appears,  on 
the  whole,  to  have  been  very  healthy.  During  the  three 
years  subsequent  to  its  first  opening,  1817,  1818,  and  1819, 
three  men  died,  and  seven  women.  In  1820,  when  the  Peni- 
tentiary contained  427  persons,  five  deaths  occurred  among 
the  men,,  and    seven  among  the  women.     In  1821,  seventeeu 
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persons  died  out  of  a  population  of  636;  and  in  1822,  only 
tvventv-two  deaths  took  place  among  745  persons,  which  is 
onl}'  about  one  in  thirty-four ;  so  that  the  prison  may  be  re- 
garded as  tolerably  healthy. 

In  the  minutes  of  evidence  befoi'e  us,  each  witness  is  exa- 
mined successively  on  all  the  points  relating  to  the  health  of 
the  prisoners,  internal  economy  of  the  Penitentiary,  causes  of 
disease  in  general,  and  treatment,  and,  in  short,  on  most  of 
those  subjects  which  are  connected  either  directly  or  collaterally 
with  the  management  of  bodies  of  men,  especially  when  in  a 
state  of  confinement.  ^Ve  shall  make  no  apology  for  depart- 
ing at  once  from  the  arrangement  suifo-ested  bv  this  mode  of 
examination,  and  select  those  points  which  we  conceive  most 
deserving  of  attention,  in  the  order  most  suitable  to  brevity 
and  perspicuit}'.  With  this  viev^^,  almost  every  thing  which  it 
is  proper  to  know  of  the  present  investigation,  may  be  referred 
to  one  or  other  of  the  following  general  heads  ; — \st,  the  na- 
ture, causes  and  treatment  of  the  disease  or  diseases  which  ap- 
peared among  the  penitents  during  the  winter  of  1822-1823  ; 
2(7,  the  nature  and  justice  of  the  charges  exhibited  against  Dr 
Hutchison,  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  Institution  ;  and 
3c?,  the  conduct  of  the  managing  committee  in  general,  and  par- 
ticularly their  treatment  of  Dr  Hutchison.  Though  the  evi- 
dence embraces  several  other  subjects  beside,  we  presume 
these  to  be  the  principal  which  can  properly  claim  our  atten- 
tion on  the  present  occasion  ;  and  we  shall,  in  our  account  of 
the  testimonies  of  the  various  witnesses,  endeavour  to  restrict 
our  observations  as  closely  as  possible  to  their  consideration. 

I.  In  the  investigation  of  the  first  part  of  our  subject, — the  na- 
ture of  the  prevailing  disease, — we  are  prepared  to  expect  some 
astonishment  at  the  expression- of  our  doubts,  that  the  disease 
was  uniformly  the  same  throughout  the  prison,  and  that  genuine 
sea-scurvy  affected  its  inmates  to  the  frightful  extent  to  which 
it  was  represented  to  prevail.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  very 
affectation  of  scepticism,  when  so  many  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  the  navy  have  pronounced  on  the  disease,  to  re- 
quest the  evidence  on  which  their  opinion  is  founded  ;  and  we 
doubt  not  that  we  shall  incur  the  charge  of  arbitrary  and  wan- 
ton infidelity  in  hesitating,  for  a  single  moment,  to  admit  the 
assertions  of  the  medical  witnesses  in  their  fullest  extent.  Not 
thus,  however,  are  we  wont  to  form  our  opinions,  nor  thus 
slightly  can  we  admit  an  inference  which  involves  considera- 
tions of  much  importance.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  entirely  su- 
perfluous to  bestow  some  attention  on  the  grounds  on  which 
the  disease  in  the  Penitentiary  has  been  declared  to  be  sea- 
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scurvy; — nor  (juite  idle  to  irujuire  into  the  nature  of  that  ma- 
lady, wliich  has  been  said  to  arise  in  a  situation  where  it  was 
certainly  not  expected,  and  to  be  cured  by  a  remedy  which  all 
former  experience  had  found  to  be  not  only  useless,  but  inju- 
rious. If  such  inquiry  shall  prove  the  disease  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary to  be  what  it  is  alleged,  our  subsequent  inferences  will 
be  formed  with  greater  security,  and  we  shall  both  more  will- 
ingly and  more  rationally  assent  to  those  modifications  of  our 
medical  tenets  which  these  inferences  inculcate  ; — if,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  it  appear  to  be  something  different  from  what  it  has 
been  stated  and  believed  to  be,  not  only  will  our  inquiry  not 
be  unprofitable,  but  we  shall  luuloubtedly  be  enabled  to  ex- 
plain several  circumstances  which  it  is  difiicult  to  comprehend 
upon  any  other  principle. 

The  first  witnesses  examined  are  Drs  Peter  Mark  Roget 
and  Peter  Mere  Latham,  who  had  been  requested,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sickliness  of  the  penitents,  to  visit  the  Peniten- 
tiary on  the  1st  of  March,  and  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
patients.  The  following  extract  from  their  Report  of  the  5th 
April  will  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  state  of  health 
or  sickness  throughout  the  prison  at  the  time  to  which  we  al- 
ItKle. 

*'  Between  the  14-th  of  February  and  the  1st  of  March,  no  less 
than  forty-eight  prisoners  came  into  the  infirmaries,  affected  chiefly 
with  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  The  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  were  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  and  were  suspected  to  have  a  connexion  with  the 
scorbutic  disease.  At  this  time,  also,  all  these  \'arious  affections 
were  found  spreading  extensively,  but  in  different  degrees  of  seve- 
rity, throughout  the  prison. 

"  On  the  2Sth  of  February  our  assistance  was  called  for  ;  and 
having  learned  the  facts  already  detailed,  we  began  our  examination 
of  the  prison  and  the  infirmaries  on  the  1st  of  March.  We  found 
the  prevailing  disease  to  be  the  same  with  that  which  is  known  by 
the  name  o?  sea  scurvy,  and  which  is  characterized  by  livid  spots,  or 
blotches  of  the  skin,  especially  on  the  lower  extremities.  Conjoin- 
ed with  the  scurvy,  in  almost  every  case,  there  was  diarrhoea  or 
dysentery.  There  were,  indeed,  a  few  instances  of  scurvy  without 
disorder  of  the  bowels  ;  and  moreover,  numerous  instances  occurred 
of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  where  no  marks  of  scurvy  had  appeared. 
But  still,  whether  the  scurvy  subsisted  alone,  or  the  diarrhoea  or 
dysentery  subsisted  alone,  or  whether  they  were  conjoined  in  the 
same  individuals,  there  was  found  in  all  those  who  suffered  from 
either,  or  from  both,  the  same  constitutional  derangement,  denoted 
by  a  sallow  countenance,  an  impaired  digestion,  diminished  muscular 
strength,  a  feeble  circulation,  various  degrees  of  nervous  affection, 
as  tremors,  cramps,  or  spasms,  and  various  degrees  of  mental  de- 
spondency* 
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"  These  facts  seem  to  lead  directly  to  the  belief,  that  the  diarrhtpa 
and  dysentery  and  scurvy  had  their  origin  in  the  same  morbid  state 
of  the  constitution.  In  this  belief  we  were  more  and  more  confirm- 
ed by  further  observation ;  and  we  soon  had  the  means  of  deter- 
mining with  certainty,  that  they,  in  reality,  constituted  one  and  the 
same  disease.  We  examined,  by  dissection,  the  bodies  of  two 
prisoners  who  died  dysenteric,  and  found,  in  various  parts  of  the  in- 
testines, the  morbid  appearances  called,  in  medical  language,  ecchy- 
7noses  ;  that  is,  spots  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  on  the  skin  con- 
stitute scurvy.  We  found,  in  fact,  an  absolute  scurvy  of  the  bowels, 
of  which  the  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  was  only  a  symptom  and  conse- 
quence. "     p.  388. 

With  this  statement  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  in  ge- 
neral accords.  Dr  Roget  states  that  he  was  called  to  the  Pe- 
nitentiary on  the  1st  March,  by  a  request  from  the  committee  ; 
that  on  the  same  day,  Dr  Latham  and  he  visited  the  infinna- 
ries,  and  found  a  large  proportion  of  patients — 14-  males  and 
66  females — affected  with  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries,  and  also 
with  scurvy.  On  the  3d  March,  they  proceeded  to  examine 
the  prison  generally,  found  it  to  contain  between  850  and  860 
persons,  about  one-third  of  whom  had  marks  of  scurvy  on  their 
legs,  which,  irom  the  statements  of  the  patients  themselves,  had 
been  there  since  November  1822;  and  they  learned  from  the  ma- 
tron, from  Mr  Pratt  the  surgeon,  and  from  other  officers  of  the 
Institution,  that  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  especially  the  fe- 
males, was  broken  so  eai'ly  as  autumn  1822  ;  but  that  it  was 
the  end  of  February  1823  before  the  patients  began  to  crowd 
into  the  hospital  numerously.  At  present  (the  day  before  exa- 
mination. May  15),  there  are  94  men  and  131  women  labouring 
under  symptoms  of  diarrhcea,  of  whom  48  men  and  87  women 
are  improving,  while  69  of  both  sexes,  who  were  ill,  are  now 
restored,  but  are  retained  in  hospital  for  fear  of  relapse.  Dr 
Roget,  further  examined,  states,  that  scurvy  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  the  legs ;  and  he  sees  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  for- 
merly given  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  unless  that  it  was 
more  severe  than  they  had  at  first  thought  it ;  that  it  is  now 
milder,  and  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  diarrhoea. 

Dr  Peter  Mere  Latham  states,  in  explanation,  that  the  num- 
ber 448  reported  in  the  Appendix,  refers  to  the  disease  under 
all  its  symptoms,  or  includes  both  cases  of  scurvy  and  of  di- 
arrhoea ;  but  that  225  is  the  whole  number  of  those  now  affect- 
ed with  diarrhoea; — which  is,  at  this  time,  (May  16th,  1823), 
the  only  disease  in  the  Penitentiary,  scurvy  having  disap- 
peared. In  the  extract  given  above,  the  appearances  dis- 
closed by  the  dissection  of  the  two  dysenteric  patients  are  men- 
tioned  as    ecchymoses    or    scorbutic    spots   in    the   mtestines. 
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When  Dr  Rogct  is  interrogated  whether  the  medical  superin- 
tendent communicated  such  facts  as  went  to  estabhsh  tlie  same 
conchision.  —  he  answers,  tliat  he  did  not,  because  there  liad  l:;een 
no  dissections  previous  to  the  attendance  of  Drs  Latham  and 
Ivoo-et ;  and  that  they  ascertained  by  tliese  dissections  facts 
which  had  been  only  presumed  as  to  tlie  connexion  of  the  cu- 
taneous spots  and  the  condition  of  the  intestines.  When  l^r 
Latham  is-  afterwards  examined  on  the  probabihty  of  the  dis- 
ease breaking  down,  or  disappearing,  he  states,  that  the  re- 
hipsed  cases  are  less  severe  than  formerly, — that  they  were  not 
the  subject  of  apprehension, —  and  that,  at  the  end  of  last  week, 
when  he  went  round  the  infirmaries  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  new  cases,  found  that  they  amounted  to 
no  more  than  eight ;  has  seen  single  and  occasional  cases  only 
of  scurvy  as  they  occur  in  the  London  hospitals  ;  believes  there 
is  no  dictinction  between  sea  and  land-scurvy,  and  regards  thb 
former  as  an  amphibious  disease.  On  a  subsequent  examina- 
tion at  the  Penitentiary  on  the  2d  June,  the  same  witnesses 
state,  that  the  appearances  of  scurvy  have  very  generally  sub- 
sided ;  that  the  cases  of  diarrhoea,  though  more  numerous,  are 
milder  in  their  character  ;  and  that  the  severity  of  the  sickness 
is  considerably  diminished.  On  the  12th  of  the  same  month, 
their  returns  show  that  232  persons  of  both  sexes  were  still  la- 
bouring under  diarrhoea,  124  of  whom  were  improving,  and 
that  52  persons  were  affected  with  other  diseases  not  mention^ 
ed,  while  170  are  stated  to  be  well,  but  retained  under  niedi-? 
eal  treatment  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the  symptoms. 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane  was  four  years  physician  to  the  fleet  in 
the  West  Indies,  from  1779  to  1783,  when  from  thirty  to  forty 
sail  of  the  line  v^'era  under  his  medical  superintendance  ; — states, 
in  the  most  decided  terms,  that  what  is  called  land-scurvy  has 
not  the  least  rememblance  to  sea-survy  ; — what  is  called  scurvy 
in  common  language  is  a  cutaneous  disease,  and  derives  its  name 
from  scurf; — sea-scurvy,  {scorbutus),  on  the  contrary,  is  named 
from  a  8axon  word,  [schnrbocck),  meaning  a  sore  mouth.  Land- 
scurvy  does  not  affect  the  intestines,  and  admits,  that  if  the 
disease  in  question  betrays  this  tendency,  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  proof  that  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  sea-scurvy.  Knows 
tiie  disease  of  the  Penitentiary  by  hearsay  only,  but  from  the 
description  doubts  not  that  it  is  sea-scurvy ;  admits,  that,  in  per- 
sons in  the  last  stage  of  sea-scurvy,  pressure  on  the  lower  limbs 
leaves  a  complete  wound  of  the  part,  as  if  it  had  been  putty ; 
never  heard  that  tliis  was  the  case  in  the  Penitentiary  ;  but  if 
the  disease  were  sea-scurvy,  it  shows  itself  first  by  a  sore  mouth, 
and  then  by  spots  in  the  legs. 
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At  a  subsequent  examination  on  the  2Ttli  May,  after  visiting 
the  Penitentiary,  Sir  G.  Bhme  states,  that  he  found  the  sea- 
scurvy  in  a  slight  form,  but  well  marked  and  without  ambiguity, 
prevailing  to  a  great  extent  or  among  a  great  proportion  of  per- 
sons. Is  uncertain  whether  he  visited  all  the  pentagons,  but  in- 
spected about  thirty  male  and  female  prisoners  in  the  general 
cells  of  the  house,  and  who  were  ranked  among  the  healthy  class, 
— at  least,  is  not  aware  that  any  of  them  were  under  medical  treat- 
ment. Their  general  health  was  good;  their  only  complaint 
was  a  distant  characteristic  of  sea-scurv}',  consisting  in  a  pecu- 
liarly rough  appearance  of  the  skin  with  small  brown  spots  like 
flea-bites,  and  some  degree  of  swelling  and  hardness  of  the 
muscles,  hardness  and  inflammation  of  the  ankles,  and  about 
one-half  of  them  had  sore  gums.  We  shall  afterwards  find 
that  this  last  symptom  is  ascribed  by  Dr  Latham  to  the  use  of 
mercury,'"and  is  not  part  of  the  disease,  (p.  103.)  These  symp- 
toms, Sir  G.  continues  to  state,  are  not  accompanied  with  suf- 
fering deserving  the  name  of  pain,  but  with  much  lassitude, 
great  anguish  and  uneasiness  from  depression  of  spirits,  and 
sometimess  shortness  of  breath.  Has  seen  scurvy  of  exactly 
the  same  nature  ashore,  in  the  garrison  at  Gibraltar  during  a 
long  protracted  siege,  in  1  780;  during  forty  years  practice  in 
London  never  saw  more  than  six  cases  of  sea- scurvy,  one  of 
which  was  from  bad  food  at  sea,  the  other  five  from  predispo- 
sition of  the  individual  constitutions.  Regards  the  disease  of 
t!ie  Penitentiary  as  on  the  decline  ;  derives  these  conclusions 
from  examination  of  thirty  persons  who  were  specified  as  those 
longest  in  confinement  and  most  affected,  and  found  about  two- 
thirds  of  them  in  the  state  described  ;  knows  that  these  persons 
were  not  under  medical  treatment;  that  they  had  been  at  the 
worst  six  weeks  before,  and  were  now  convalescent. 

At  a  further  examination  on  the  l8th  June,  Sir  G.  stated 
that  he  had  visited  the  Penitentiary  on  the  17th,  when  he 
found  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  scorbutic  symptoms,  and 
presented  the  following  statement  of  persons  still  affected  with 
disease,  or  under  treatment, 
f  Number  of  Persons  not  under  Medical  Treatment,  examined  by 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  at  the  National  Penitentiary,   the  17th  of  June 

1823. 

Men         -         -         91 
Women  -  58 

Total     -     U9 
Of  these,  three  were  affected  with  symptoms  of  scurvy,  namely,  dis- 
coloration and   roughness  of  the   skin   of   the  legs ;   induration    of 
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their  fleshy  parts  ;  gums  red,  swollen,  or  ulcerated  ;  all  apparently 
convalescent,  but  some  of  them  complaining  still  of  pains  in  their 
extremities  ;  preternatural  languor  and  debility — 

Men         -         -  19 

Women  -  10 

Total     -     29  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole. 
Exclusive  of  these,  there  were  some  who  had  their  gums  affected 
without  their  legs  being  affected,  as  follows  : 

Men         -         -         11 

Women  -  13 

Total     -     24. 
Of  these,   some  were  ascertained  to  have  undergone  a  mercurial 
treatment,  in  a  recent  bowel  complaint ;  in  others  it  was  a  symptom 
of  scurvy. 

"  As  I  have  found  that  some  of  my  former  evidence  had  been 
misunderstood,  I  have  also  put  in  writing  what  remarks  occur  to 
me,  which  I  will  read.  I  was  informed  that  there  were  460  persons 
in  the  infirmaries,  or  under  medical  treatment,  of  whom  400  were 
affected  with  bowel  complaints. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  this  bowel  complaint  being  one  of  the  forms 
of  scurvy  ;  for,  1^/,  It  obviously  owed  its  existence  to  the  same 
causes  as  the  others,  the  chief  of  which  was  scanty  diet ;  2(//y,  It 
has  been  in  many  cases  attended  with  discharges  of  blood,  to  which 
scorbutic  affections  are  extremely  prone,  from  the  great  tenderness 
and  weakness  of  the  extreme  vessels  ;  Sdlij,  The  state  of  the  intes- 
tines, on  examination  by  dissection,  are  found  in  a  state  analogous 
to  the  external  parts  affected  by  the  same  disease,  namely,  the  effu- 
sion of  blood  under  the  surface,  and  a  great  propensity  to  bleeding. 

"  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  early  appearance  of  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  and  inward  hemorrhage  in  this  disease,  is  much  more 
frequent  in  that  which  appears  at  land  than  that  which  occurs  at 
sea.  That  which  is  met  with  at  sea  seldom  appears  till  the  last 
stage  of  it.  Those  authors  who  describe  the  former,  make  much 
more  mention  of  flux  and  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  also  of 
bleedings  from  the  nose,  than  those  who  treat  of  it  as  it  appears  at 
sea ;  it  is  natural  enough  to  suppose  that  there  should  be  some  dif- 
ference in  those  cases  which  arise  from  scanty yj-^iA  diet,  from  those 
which  arise  from  scanty  salt  diet."     pp.  193,  194. 

The  witness,  whose  evidence  our  arranfrement  requires  us 
next  to  notice,  is  Alexander  Copland  Hutchison,  M.  D., 
principal  medical  superintendent  to  the  Penitentiary  for  seven 
years.  Dr  H.  states. that  he  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
presence  of  scurvy  among  the  penitents  about  the  11th,  12th, 
or  13th  January  1823,  and  docs  not  remember  that  any  com- 
plaint was  made  in  November  1822.    The  symptoms  first  show- 
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ed  themselves  in  the  person  of  David  Jones,  who,  according 
to  the  notes  of  Dr  H.,  taken  in  January  and  February,  was 
admitted  into  the  infirmary  on  the  2d  of  January  with  a  pain 
of  the  side,  for  which  he  was  ordered  the  blue  pill.  Some  days 
after  he  complained  of  pain  or  stiffness  of  the  left  Irjr,  which 
Mr  Pratt  the  surgeon  said  was  nothing.  At  the  next  visit, 
when  he  still  complained,  Dr  H.  examined  the  leg,  recognised 
the  disease  to  be  scurvy,  and  ordered  the  man  to  have  perma- 
nent full  diet  and  the  medicine  to  be  continued.  About  this 
time,  which  was  now  the  end  of  January,  Dr  Hutchison  was 
requested  to  see  an  ecchymosed  blotch  on  the  thigh  of  Mary 
Ann  Davison,  a  girl  of  18,  who  had  for  months  been  la- 
bouring under  symptoms  of  consumption  ;  and  for  whom  nutri- 
tious diet,  with  lemonade  and  oranges,  was  now  ordered.  After 
this,  followed  other  three  cases  in  the  persons  of  William  Payne, 
Charles  Evans,  and  Elizabeth  Malony  ;  and  these  were  all  the 
cases  of  distinct  scurvy,  which,  to  the  knowledge  of  Dr 
Hutchison,  existed  in  ihe  Penitentiary  up  to  the  8th  of  March, 
when  he  addressed  his  first  letter  on  the  subject  of  scurvy  a- 
mong  the  penitents  to  the  committee.  *  All  of  these  five  cases 
recovered  except  the  girl,  Mary  Ann  Davison,  who  could  not 
be  expected  to  live,  and  who  died  on  the  17th  February. 

"  When  I  officially  announced  the  existence  of  scurvy,"  says  Dr 
Hutchison,  "  I  was  unwilling  to  name  the  disease  to  the  surgeon, 
fearing  that  the  alarm  would  be  soon  spread  over  the  prison,  and 
perhaps  the  neighbourhood.  It  must  be  evident  that  my  reserve 
arose  from  respect  to  the  committee,  as  I  was  not  responsible  for 
the  diet;  and  had  I  made  it  public  then,  I  might  perhaps  have  saved 
myself  from  the  imputation  of  inattention,  now  attempted  to  be  cast 
upon  me,  from  m.y  not  having  regularly  announced  the  disease.  On 
the  2d  February,  I  ordered  lemon  juice  for  those  cases,  in  addition  to 
the  improved  diet  on  whicli  I  placed  them  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
4th  of  that  month  that  it  could  be  procured  from  Apothecaries  Hall. 
I  then  ordered  fresh  lemons  ;  and  on  ^Ir  Pratt  asking  me  if  he  should 
send  for  a  dozen,  ray  reply  was,  "  send  for  a  coupfe  of  baskets. '' 
This  disease  is  well  known  to  such  as  have  experience  in  it,  to  ap- 
pear among  a  ship's  company,  for  instance,  affecting  only  one,  two, 
or  half  a  dozen  cases,  while  the  others  will  remain  perfectly  free 
from  attack  ;  and  hence,  I  had  hoped  such  might  have  been  the  case 
in  the  Penitentiary,  as  it  was  an  entirely  new  disease  in  that  institu- 
tion ;  and  I  deny  that  the  disease  could  be  traced  farther  hack  in  any 

•  This  letter  does  not  appear  in  the  evidence  ;  but  in  a  note  or  a  letter  cf  Fe- 
bruary 14th,  where  it  is  referred  to,  it  is  stated  that  perhaps  the  letter  of  the  14th  is 
meant,  as  no  letter  of  the  8th  could  be  found.  It  is  afterwards  stated  in  another 
note,  that  this  letter  was  found  by  the  comraittec,  and  the  assertion  is  therefore  cor- 
rect. 
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one  individual,  than  the  period  I  have  fixed  ;  it  tvas  inimediateli/  after 
the  severe  cold  weather  it  began  to  shoiv  itself.  In  Cold  liath  Fields 
prison,  and  in  Norwich  Castle,  only  five  cases  occurred  in  each.  " 
JSIinutcs  of  Evidence,  p.  36. 

Dr  Hulciiison   further   states  that,   for   the  reason   now   as- 
signed of  the  manner  in  which  tlie  disease   appears,    and  pro- 
ceeds among  a  body  of  men,  he  did  not  examine  the  legs  of  the 
other  prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary, — does  not  suppose  that  Mr 
Pratt  llie  surgeon  is  well  acquainted  with  cases  of  scurvy,  and 
did  not  state  to  him  that  scurvy  was  in  the  establishment  till 
after  he  had  written  his  letter  of  the  8th  to  the  committee,  nor 
did  he  mention  it  to  Mr  Anthony  White,  the  consulting  sur- 
geon, till  he  saw  it  personally,    because  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  regularly  the  prison  or  in.'irmaries.     In  letters  of  the 
I'ith  and  2Uh  February,  Dr   Hutchison  informed  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management,  that  "slight  cases  of  scurvy  were  among 
the  prisoners,"  and  that  "  one  well  marked  case,  and  two  others 
of  less  distinct  character,  had  appeared  within  the  last  four  days;" 
and  in  a  letter  of  the  2Sth,  he  had  said  that  "  he  had  visited  the 
Penitentiary  daily,  and  found  four  more  cases  of  scurvy,  two  of 
^vhich  were  attended  by  dux."     When  interrogated  whether  on 
the  28lh  February,  he  had  examined  the  legs  and  the  persons  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary,  he  states  that  he  had  not, — 
but  that  it  was  his   intention,  according  to  his  habit  of  month- 
ly inspection,  to  have  done  so  the  following  day,  when  he  found 
by  resolution  of  the  28th,    that   Drs  Roget   and   Latham  were 
called  in  to  have  the  whole  charge  of  the  sick.      Admits  that  in 
the  examination  on  the  3d  March,  they  found   nearly  one-half 
altected  ;  that  these  persons  were  in  the  prison,   not  in  the  in- 
firmary, and  consequently  not  under  his  immediate  care;  states 
that  those  in   the   prison  are  under  the  immediate  care  of  the 
surgeon   (Mr  Pratt)   between   the  monthly   inspections  of  the 
medical  superintendent;  but  that  he  (the   medical  superinten- 
dent) was  always  at  his  duty,  and  ready  to  visit  any  part  of  the 
jnison  to  which  the  committee  might  call  his  attention.     At  a 
further  examination    on   the   27th    !May,    Dr  Hutchison  posi- 
tively states  that   the    dysenteric    affection    mentioned    by  Dr 
lloget  in  his  evidence,  as  a  symptom  of  scurvj',  actually  appear- 
ed among  the  convicts  after  he  had  announced  the  disease  to  the 
committee  in  his  letter  of  the  8th  February  ;  presumes  that  the 
number  of  448  cases,   stated  by  one  of  the  physicians  in  their 
Report,  referred  to  every  individual  who  showed  the  smallest 
spot  upon  the  leg ;  for  these  persons  were  not  in  the  infirmary,  or 
mider  medical  treatment,  but  in  the  prison  ;  believes  that  the 
infirmary  did  not  contain  at  this  time  even  moic  than  liOor 
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120  cases  of  any  species  of  disease  under  treatment,  and  the 
other  328  were  in  the  frcneral  prison.  Has  seen  a  good  deal  of 
scurvy  in  North  and  South  America,  in  Newfoundland,  in  the 
Baltic,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  coasts  of  England  and 
Ireland;  has  not  seen  it  at  land  unless  in  the  Penitentiary  and  in 
Naval  Hospitals,  where  it  appeared  in  persons  confined  to  bed, 
without  appetite,  and  very  much  emaciated.  Dr  H.  fiirther 
states,  that  he  concealed  the  existence  of  disease  in  the  prison 
from  the  neighbourhood,  because  he  knew  it  was  not  the  wish 
of  the  committee  that  any  noise  should  be  made  concerning  the 
situation  of  the  convicts  at  any  time,  as  the  people  of  Lower 
Westminster  were  ever  ready  to  find  fault  with  the  Institution, 
and  had  he  made  it  known  at  once  to  the  surgeon,  it  would 
have  been  speedily  spread  round  the  neighbourhood.  He  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  marks  appeared  on  the  legs  of  the 
prisoners  till  about  the  period  when  he  noticed  the  first  case; 
thinks  that  a  prisoner  would  have  instantly  mentioned  it  either 
to  Mr  Pratt  or  the  superintendent  himself,  if  he  had  noticed 
any  such  spots  on  his  legs,  and  although  the  appearance  of  these 
spots  might  not  have  led  a  person  unMcquainted  with  the  disease 
to  suspect  its  existence,  yet  they  might  have  reported  them,  not 
knowing  what  they  were ;  lastly,^  that  Drs  Roget  and  Latham 
saw  the  disease  a  full  month  after  he  had  announced  its  exist- 
ence, and  when  it  had  been  during  that  time  gaining  ground 
among  the  prisoners. 

At  a  subsequent  examination  on  the  12th  June,  Dr  H.  was 
interrogated  on  the  number  of  deaths,  the  appearances  disclosed 
by  dissection  and  some  similar  subjects.  After  the  appointment 
of  Drs  Roget  and  Latham  to  the  management  of  the  patients 
in  the  Penitentiary,  it  appears  that  many  circumstances  ren- 
dered Dr  H.'s  duties  at  the  Institution  unpleasant,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  committee,  which 
led  to  proceedings  terminating  in  his  dismissal, — and  he  accord- 
ingly ceased  to  visit  the  Penitentiary  about  the  19lh  April. 
He  acknowledges  that  he  cannot  recollect  the  deaths  between 
January  1st  and  April  19th,  when  his  attendance  expired,  but 
states  that  there  were  two  only  in  January; — which  appear  to 
have  been  the  cases  of  John  Watson  on  the  7th,  and  Robert 
Ovendale  on  the  24-th,  the  first  with  symptoms  of  inflammation 
of  the  kidneys,  the  second  with  those  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. He  thinks  that  not  more  than  3  or  4  bodies  were  exa- 
mined, which  was  done  by  himself  in  the  dead-room,  with  the 
.issistance  of  Mr  White  and  Mr  Pratt,  and  in  the  presence  of 
t)rs   Roget  and  Lutham.     Of  these  Mansfield   was  one  and 
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Chiircli  anotlicr,  *  and  there  were  other  two  in  whom  ccchy- 
niotic  blotclies  were  round  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
The  subsequent  part  of  the  examination  is  so  curious,  and 
gives  a  view  so  strange  of  the  manner  in  which  the  medical  bu- 
siness of  some  institutions  is  conducted,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  it  at  large. 

"  VVas  there  any  statement  drawn  up  of  the  cases  of  those  persons 
who  were  optncd,  or  any  minute  made  in  a  book  ? — There  was  not. 

"  Did  you  yourself  make  any  note? — I  made  no  note;  the  trans- 
action is  so  recent,  and  so  many  of  us  being  present,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  obtaining  correct  information  even  now,  upon  that 
subject ;  and  if  it  is  wished,  I  shall  be  happy  to  join  the  other  gen- 
tlemen in  drawing  up  a  report. 

"  Is  it  not  usual  on  the  opening  of  bodies  on  occasions  so  import- 
ant as  that  vvbich  appears  to  bave  occurred  at  the  Penitentiary,  for 
medical  gentlemen  to  make  a  note  ? — When  surgeons  are  called 
upon  by  the  friends  of  any  person  to  examine  a  body  after  death, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  friends  who  employ  them,  we  make  a 
statement  and  give  to  those  friends,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  that 
being  done  under  any  other  circumstances. 

"  Not  in  public  institutions  ? — No  ;  unless  the  medical  gentlemen 
are  making  notes  for  publication. 

"  Were  those  bodies  opened  previous  or  subsequently  to  the  in- 
quests?— Always  subsequently  to  tlie  inquest. 

"  The  verdict  of  the  jury  had  been  returned? — Yes. 

"  You  opened  the  bodies  of  course  with  a  medical  view  ? — Just 
so,  and  witb  the  sanction  of  the  committee  for  so  doing. 

"  Did  you  make  any  report  to  the  committee  of  the  symptoms  ? 
— The  circumstance  of  those  blotches  being  found  in  the  alimentary 
canal  of  two  individuals,  is  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  two  phy- 
sicians to  the  Committee  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  subsequently  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  Were  the  appearances  such  as  justified  your  previous  notion  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  not? — I  mentioned,  (and  I  hope  what 
1  am  about  to  say  will  not  be  considered  as  detracting  in  the  small- 
est degree  from  the  merits  of  the  gentlemen  that  were  called  in) ;  I 
mentioned,  I  say,  to  Dr  Roget,  previous  to  the  examination  of 
either  of  those  two  bodies,  that  I  was  quite  sure,  when  they  came  to 
be  examined,  the  same  appearances  would  be  exhibited  on  the  vil- 
lous coat  of  the  intestine,  as  existed  on  the  lower  extremities  of  the 
convicts  labouring  under  scurvy ;  and  after  the  examination  had 
taken  place,  I  asked  Dr  Roget,  when  those  appearances  were  ex- 
posed by  dissection,  whether  he  recollected  what  I  stated  to  him  the 
previous  day  ;  he  s,3.\i\.,  perfect! i/ ;  and  I  noticed  it,  because  it  was  a 
thing  I  had  seen  occur  in  seamen  who  had  died  of  that  disease. 

*  See  Table  of  Deaths. 
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•'  Of  what  disease  ? — Scorbutic  dysentery. 

"  Brought  on  by  what  ? — By  the  causes  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready ascribed  the  disease."     p.  131. 

We  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  system  of  medical  economy  herein  unfolded ;  but 
all  that  we  at  present  shall  remark  is,  that  the  statement  con- 
cerning the  pathological  results  which  dissection  would  disclose, 
is  completely  at  variance  with  what  Dr  Roget  says  in  his  evi- 
dence of  May  16th. 

"  Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  Dr  Hutchison  did  not  tell  you  wliat 
the  appearances  would  be  after  death,  which,  upon  your  dissection, 
you  found  had  taken  place  in  the  morbid  body  of  the  party  ? — A. 
I  do  not  recollect  his  stating  it."     p.  25. 

P.  66. — Mr  Anthony  White,  surgeon  in   Westminster,  has 
been  consulting  surgeon  to  the  Penitentiary  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Institution.     His  attention  was  first  drawn  to   the 
disease  of  the   Penitentiary   in    March   last ;  no  notification  of 
the  state  of  health  having  been  sent  duringr  the  whole  of  Feb- 
ruary.     The  disease  was  then  reported  to  him  by  the  physicians 
who  had  been  summoned,  to  be  scurvy;  after  this  time  visited 
in  common  with  them  the  pentagons  and  infirmaries,  and  agrees 
with  them  in  regarding  it  decidedly  as  sea-scurvy.     ]\lr   W. 
has  seen  instances  of  this  disease  more  frequently  he   believes 
than  most  civil  practitioners,  from  his  habit  of  visiting  patients 
in  the  lower  parts  of  Westminster.     In  the  winter  of  1813-14, 
he  attended  occasionally  the  United  Workhouse  of  St  Margaret 
and  St  John,  where  there  occurred   upwards  of  20  well-mark- 
ed cases  of  scurvy  much  worse  than  any  yet  seen  in   the   Peni- 
tentiary.    This  disease,  it  was   remarked,  disappeared   sponta- 
neously in  the  spring,  when   the   weather   became   warm.     Mr 
White  ascribed  the  disease  in  this  instance  to   the   cold  damp 
weather,  with  occasional  frost,  which   distinguished  the   winter 
of  18 13- 14,   and  the  general  deficiency  of  vegetable  diet;  does 
not  regard  the  late  winter  (1822-23),  as  likely  to  produce  scor" 
butic  attacks  to   the  same  extent  as  that  of  1813-11,  but  met 
occasionally  with  solitary  cases  of  the  disease  in  Westminster,  as 
happens  every  winter.     He  ascribes  the  disease  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary to   the   long  continuance  of  the  winter,  and   the  insuffi- 
ciency of  vegetable  matter  for  food  ;  regards  the  dietary  as   it 
now  stands,  consisting  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  ample 
in  quantity  and  good  in  quality,  but  injurious  or  insufficient  for 
maintaining  health,  inconsequence  of  itsuniformity;  has  been  dis- 
posed lately  to  consider  the  Miibank  disease  as  infectious,  though 
the   diarrhoea  presents  nothing   which  could  require  its   being 
classed  with  dysentery;  and  thinks  the  disease  is  on  the  decline, 
and  the  patients  look  better  since  the  warm  weather  has  com- 
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tncnceil,  and  the  diet  is  more  plentiful.  Laf>tly,  Mr  White 
has  seen  no  proof  of  damp  or  bad  air  in  the  Penitentiary,  and 
after  attentive  examination  this  morning,  does  not  think  taking 
down  the  walls  a  measure  at  all  necessary,     p.  69. 

p.  80. — Sir  James  Macgrigor,  Director- General  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department,  &c.  visited  the  Penitentiary  in  conse- 
(luence  of  a  letter  from  Mr  Bathurst  on  the  22d  March  1822, 
found  the  patients  in  a  very  high  state  of  health,  but  plethoric, 
especially  the  females;  ascribed  this  to  their  diet,  considering, 
at  the  same  time,  their  confinement  and  inactivity;  made  no 
chan<Te  in  the  plan  of  dietary,  but  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
committee  on  the  27th  April  1822,  recommended  a  reduction 
of  8  ounces  of  bread  from  the  male  and  2  from  the  female  daily 
allowance; — and  as  danger  was  apprehended  from  the  use  of 
knives  and  forks,  suggested  that  the  animal  food  should  be  com- 
minuted and  given  in  the  form  of  soup.  Visited  the  Penitenti- 
ary again  about  the  14th  February  1823  ;  found  the  prisoners, 
especially  the  females,  of  less  size  than  before,  but  not  in  bad 
health;  was  again  at  the  Institution  about  the  end  of  March, 
when  scurvy  was  said  to  prevail  among  the  prisoners,  but  saw 
little  severe  disease; — and  though  he  has  no  wish  to  controvert 
the  statement  of  the  gentlemen  in  attendance,  did  not  see  cases 
which  he  could  correctly  characterize  as  scurvy. 

P.  171. — James  Johnson,  M.  D.,  is  a  physician;  was  in  the 
navy  about  seventeen  years,  during  which  he  served  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  North  Sea ; 
liad  occasion  to  observe  many  cases  of  scurvy,  and  is  practi- 
cally acquainted  both  with  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the 
treatment  by  which  it  is  attacked;  visited  the  Penitentiary 
yesterday  (June  16th)  and  to-day;  saw  at  least  two-thirds  of 
all  the  sick  there  ;  did  not  direct  his  attention  to  any  but  those 
who  had  bowel  complaints  and  scurvy;  and  reports  the  scor- 
butic cases  few,  mere  relics  of  the  disease  ;  but  the  bowel  com- 
plaints very  numerous.  Dr  Johnson  thinks  it  difficult  to  say, 
whether  these  bowel  complaints  are  connected  with  the  origi- 
nal disease  alleged  to  be  scurvy,  because  he  has  seen  dysentery 
or  iiux,  which  is  a  degree  of  dysentery,  with  scurvy  and  with- 
out scurvy ;  he  has  seen  scurvy  with  and  without  dysentery, 
and  he  has  witnessed  many  more  cases  of  dysentery  and  scurvy 
uncombined  than  combined  ;  at  the  same  time  believes  that 
scurvy,  in  many  instances,  predisposes  to  the  bowel  complaint. 
He  cannot  exactly  answer,  whether  the  disease  is  on  the  de- 
cline ;  was  told  by  the  medical  men,  that  the  new  patients  are 
now  less  numerous  than  formerly ;  and  can  say,  that  all  are  at 
present  mending.     Dr  Johnson  further  states,  that  the  liospi- 
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tals  of  the  Penitentiary  contain  no  case  in  which  the  scorbutic 
diathesis  is  at  all  prominenf ;  there  were  only  some  spots  on 
the  skin,  and  some,  but  few,  sick  of  the  former  affection  ;  sup- 
poses nine-tenths  of  those  with  sore  mouths  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mercury ;  could  ascertain  the  immediate  causes  of 
death  only,  such  as  ulcerations  of  the  bowels,  by  dissection  ; 
but  regards  these  as  the  effects,  and  not  tlie  causes,  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  is  to  see  to-night  the  body  of  a  patient  who  died  yester- 
day, and  of  whom,  there  was  a  dissection  this  morning,  before 
he  got  to  the  Penitentiary  ;  has  opened  the  bodies  of  many 
who  have  died  of  this  complaint  {dysentery) ;  a  great  majorit}'^ 
have  ulcerations  of  the  bowels,  which  he  considers  the  effects 
of  disease. 

P.  191. — William  Burnet,  M.D.,  has  served  in  his  Majesty's 
navy  about  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  j-ears,  in  most  parts 
of  the  world,  except  the  East  Indies,  and  has  seen  many  cases 
of  scurvy  in  different  climates.  Visited  the  Penitentiary  to- 
day, and  found  a  considerable  number  labouring  under  a  com- 
plaint in  the  bowels,  but  none  dangerous;  cannot  positively 
say  that  thei'e  are  at  present  many  cases  of  scurvy,  though, 
from  the  remains  of  such  appearances,  he  has  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  fact.  The  appearance  of  the  patients  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary does  not  bear  any  striking  resemblance  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  scurvy  witnessed  by  Dr  Jjurnet  in  other  countries,  but 
does  not  infer  from  this  that  it  is  not  scurvy ;  examined  the 
mouths  and  gums  of  a  great  many,  and  the  feet  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  the  patient  stated  that  he  had  livid  spots  on 
the  legs.  Dr  Burnet  further  states,  that  he  saw  the  body  of 
the  man  who  died  yesterday ;  that  the  intestines  were  in  a 
state  of  ulceration ;  and  thinks  this  ulceration  and  the  effusion 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  death.  Believes  that  this  is  one 
of  the  charactei-s  of  scorbutic  dysentery,  but  cannot  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  as  he  has  not  made  any  personal  exami- 
nation of  this  kind  after  death  by  scurvy,     p.  192. 

Mr  Archibald  Menzies  has  been  a  surgeon  in  his  Majesty's 
navy  since  the  year  1791;  has  been  in  all  climates,  and  has 
twice  performed  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  During 
this  time,  has  seen  and  treated  many  cases  of  scurvy,  and  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Yester- 
day (June  17th)  visited  the  Penitentiary  with  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,  examined  about  thirty-seven  of  the  old  standards,  that 
had  been  four,  five,  or  six  years  in  the  prison,  and  upwards  of 
fifty  new-comers,  altogether  about  ninety,  and  found  nearly 
one-fourth  more  or  less  affected  with  symptoms  of  real  scurvy, 
many  however  slightly,   and  convalescent.      Admits  that  the 
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a]ipearaiics  of  scurvy  was  the  same  as  he  liad  seen  at  sea,  but 
cannot  speak  of  the  diarrlioea,  unless  he  had  examined  tlie  mo- 
tions and  general  appearance  of  the  prisoners.  Tliough  un- 
aware that  ulceration  of  the  bowels  lias  been  general  in  the 
fatal  cases  of  the  Penitentiary,  admits  that  they  are  \'ery  often 
ulcerated  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  on  ship-board  that  terminate 
fotally ;  that  in  the  cases  with  which  he  met  in  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital under  the  inspection  of  Sir  G.  Blane,  during  the  Ameri- 
can war,  they  found  the  intestines  ulcerated  towards  the  rec- 
tum ;  that  those  consequent  to  scurvy  generally  have  much  the 
same  appearance, — redness  and  sulfusion  of  blood  under  the 
surface, — which  he  believes  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  scurvy;  is 
rot  sure  that  ulceration  exists  in  common  diarrhoeas,  but  has 
found  it  so  in  dysenteries,  which  terminated  fatally.  Mr  ]Men- 
zies,  when  further  interrogated,  states  positively  that  land- 
scurvy  is  a  kind  of  hepatic  affection  of  the  skin,  quite  different 
from  sea-scurvy,  and  that  he  never  knew  a  fatal  instance  of  it  J 
tiiat  the  spongy  appearanceofthegums  is  characteristic  of  scurvy; 
that  the  gums  are  often  affected  in  scurvy  where  there  is  little 
soreness;  saw  two  or  three  cases  where  they  complained  much 
of  soreness  of  the  gums, — proceeding  in  his  opinion  from  scurvy  ; 
but  believes  that  in  general,  and  particularly  among  those  in 
hospital,  the  soreness  of  the  mouth,  which  is  so  much  complain- 
ed of  among  the  convicts,  arises  from  the  mercury.  The  last 
question  is  very  remarkable. 

"  Q.  Is  it  not  a  peculiarity  of  the  scurvy  appearing  in  the  Peni- 
tentiar)',  that  there  should  be  so  much  diarrhoea,  and  so  little  appear- 
ance of  scurvy  in  the  gums,  and  so  little  appearance  of  spots  on  the 
skin  ?  A.  1  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  diarrlicea  of 
the  Penitentiarj',  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that  question  ; — one  disease 
may  be  owing  to  that  ;  perhaps  that  disease  ma}'  produce  the  other  ;— . 
it  may  arise  from  spare  diet,  or  various  causes.  Q.  Can  you  form 
an}'  idea  from  what  this  complaint  has   arisen  ?     A.  No,  I  caimot.  " 

Nodes  Dickenson,  M.  D.,  has  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
army  since  1795,  in  Europe,  but  chiefly  in  the  West  Indies; 
has  seen  cases  of  scurvy,  but  has  not  had  occasion  to  observe  or 
treat  many  ;  has  seen  and  treated  cases  of  diarrhoea  in  great 
number  and  variety.  Visited  the  Penitentiary  yesterday,  and 
found  the  cases  to  consist  chiefly  of  diarrhoea  and  simple  dy- 
sentery, or  dysentery  without  fever ;  observed  no  case  of  scur- 
vy, and  only  very  few,  where  there  were  very  slight  marks  of 
scurvy,  mere  discoloration, — on  the  skin.  Distinguishes  dy- 
sentery from  diarrhoea  in  the  following  manner. 

*'  In  dysentery  there  are  discharges  of  mucus  secreted  from  the 
f^urface  of  the  intestines,  frequently  accompanied  with  discharges  of 
blood,   with   great   pain,   a   peculiar  symptom,   denominated   by   us 
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tenesmus;  that,  however,  occurs  in  diarrhoea,  with  liquid  evacua- 
tions, but  frequently  and  most  commonly  it  has  those  evacuations 
simply  ;  the  evacuations  are  generally  nothing  but  blood,  without  any 
purulent  matter,  or  any  of  the  watery  character  of  diarrhoea.  Upon 
examining  the  cases  yesterday,  though  they  seemed  at  first  to  appear 
more  like  simple  diarrlicEa  than  dysentery,  yet  upon  more  accurate 
examination,  the  majority  of  the  patients  stated  they  had  tenesmus, 
which  would  authorise  me  to  call  it  dysentery.  "  p.  199.  Did  not 
see  the  body  of  the  man  who  died  yesterday,  but  forms  his  opi- 
nion from  personal  examination  of  the  cn.ses. 

Andrew  Baird,  M.  D.,  served  in  the  navy  thirty-eight  years, 
was  for  sixteen  years  inspector  of  naval  hospitals  and  hospital 
ships,  prison  ships,  marine  infirmaries,  and  his  majesty's  ships 
in  commission.  Knows  no  scurvy  but  sea-scurvy;  has  heard 
of  a  scorbutic  disease  on  shore,  but  it  bears  no  resemblance  to 
sea-scurvy,  is  confined  to  the  cuticle,  and  does  not  impair  the 
constitution  ;  he  should  look  at  the  putrid  state  of  the  gums  as 
the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  and  is  quite  unaware  of  the  dis- 
colouring of  the  legs  extending  to  any  length  in  scurvy,  without 
soreness  of  the  gums. 

Dr  Baird  was  prevented  from  visiting  the  Penitentiary  on 
the  i7th  June,  as  the  committee  had  expected,  in  consequence 
of  learning  from  Mr  Capper,  at  the  Secretary  of  State's  office, 
that  an  order  was  issued  afjainst  the  visits  of  stranfjers.  On  the 
following  day,  however,  by  virtue  of  an  order  from  the  commit- 
tee, he  was  admitted,  and  found  the  following  state  of  the  pa- 
tients. He  could  not  trace  any  remains  of  scurvy,  or  any  thing 
that  had  any  affinity  to  that  disease,  unless  in  one  or  two  cases, 
in  which  the  shadoof  disease  was  so  slight,  that  he  should  not 
have  recognised  it,  had  he  not  learnt  that  the  disease  had  prevail- 
ed in  the  Institution.  The  disease  most  prevalent  was  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery,  many  cases  of  which  were  either  very  slight  or 
convalescent;  many  however  were  under  the  influence  of 
mercury,  and  in  a  state  of  salivation. 

"  I  was  a  good  deal  astonished  to  see  some  of  them,  who  were 
stated  to  me  to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  mercury  for  seven 
or  eight  weeks,  exhibiting  no  appearance  of  their  mouths  being  af- 
fected, although  taking  it  to  a  very  considerable  degree  ;  not  only 
taking  it,  as  stated,  every  hour  internally,  but  rubbing  it  in  at  night ; 
still  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  mouth  being  affected  ;  and  some 
of  those,  not  a  ^qw,  exhibiting  very  much  the  appearance  of  health, 
no  wasting  of  their  muscles,  and  their  general  health  appearing  to 
be  good.  I  could  not  well  reconcile  to  myself,  that  patients  labour- 
ing under  such  a  disease,  so  as  to  make  their  evacuations  amount 
frequently  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten  motions  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  that  this  disease  should  have  gone  on  for  five  or 
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six  weeks,  and  tlie  people  exhibiting  no  appearance  of  impaired 
health  ;  from  which  I  was  induced  to  infer,  that  many  of  those  cases 
had  found  their  way  to  tlic  infirmary,  without  having  any  serious 
disease  upon  them.  I  was  led  to  suspect  this,  knowing  that  they 
would  have  better  quarters  there,  better  food,  and  not  have  any 
labour  to  perform.  On  making  this  observation,  however,  to  an 
honourable  member  of  the  committee,  he  assured  me  that  the  pri- 
soners had  not  any  predilection  for  the  infirmary ;  he  had  not  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  their  cases  were  feigned.  I  inquired  what 
evLdence  there  was  of  this  frequency  of  motions,  whether  they  were 
examined  each  time  or  not ;  conceiving  that  some  of  their  evacua- 
tions might  have  been  preserved  in  the  infirmary,  I  desired  to  see 
some  of  them.  I  found  the  practice  was  for  them  to  go  to  the  com- 
mon necessary  ;  therefore,  there  was  none  reserved  lor  my  inspec- 
tion. The  surgeon  informed  me,  that  he  had  inspected  their  eva- 
cuations, and  was  satisfied  in  most  cases  they  had  the  disease.  I, 
of  course,  am  bound  to  believe  that  statement ;  but  I  can  scarcely 
knov/  how  a  man  could  attend  to  so  many  patients,  and  examine 
their  evacuations.  Had  their  evacuations  been  made  in  the  common 
way  of  hospitals,  having  a  bed- stool  in  the  room,  the  thing  could 
have  been  ascertained  in  a  very  tangible  shape,  and  the  nurses  would 
be  able  to  speak  to  it ;  but  not  having  any  such  evidence,  I  still  re- 
main in  doubt  as  to  the  generality  of  the  cases  being  real,  inasmuch 
as  the  general  health  not  being,  as  you  would  naturally  expect  it  to 
be,  impaired,  after  such  a  confinement,  and  labouring  under  such  a 
disease.  I  must  still  have  my  doubts  of  the  reality  of  many  of  the 
cases  ;  and  I  should  suppose,  that  not  only  does  it  become  necessary 
to  ascertain  that  the  disease  does  exist  by  such  inquiry,  but  also,  in 
a  medical  point  of  view,  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  medical  man,  for 
his  own  satisfaction,  to  enable  him  to  prescribe  for  the  patient,  ia 
order  to  see  what  change  is  produced  by  the  course  he  is  pur- 
suing."    pp.  237,  238. 

Notwithstanding  these  doubts  of  Dr  Baird,  the  disease  was 
not  fictitious  or  simulated.  Dr  Augustus  Granville  visited  the 
Penitentiary  on  the  19th  .)une  in  company  with  Dr  Baird,  and 
after  examining  many  of  the  patients  with  great  attention,  gives 
the  following  account  of  their  condition. 

"  With  some  ^evf  exceptions,  all  the  prisoners  I  saw  or  examined 
have  been  labouring  under  various  modifications  of  a  bowel  com- 
plaint, for  two,  and,  in  some  few  cases,  three  months,  with  more  or 
less  intensity  in  the  attack,  so  that  in  some  it  appeared  as  common 
diarrhoea  attended  with  pain  in  the  belly,  Szc,  and  in  others,  as  dy- 
sentery with  fever,  and  in  some  few  cases,  with  the  appearance  of 
blood  in  the  evacuation.  Some  were  convalescent  from  the  first  and 
only  attack  they  had  experienced  ;  some  were  recovering  from  a 
first  and  a  second  relapse  they  had  had  after  recovery  ;  others  were 
ill  in  bed  with  fever  and  some  symptoms  of  active  disease  then  go- 
ing on  ;  some  who  were   ill  and   complaining  had  had  only  one  or 
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two  evacuations  a  day,  while  others  had  had  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven, 
and  even  twelve. 

"  What  v/as  the  number  of  the  prisoners  you  found  under  medical 
treatment  on  the  day  you  visited  it  ? — Up  to  yesterday,  I  under- 
stood, from  inquiry,  that  there  were  450,  or  thereabouts,  on  the  sick 
list,  in  the  total  population  of  a-  little  more  than  850  prisoners  ;  so 
that  nearly  one  half  might  be  said  to  be  under  medical  attendance  ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  number  may  have  even  increased  to-day  ;  for 
I  found,  upon  inquiry  of  Mr  Pratt,  out  of  the  number  of  admissions 
taken  at  random  for  any  fifteen  days,  that  the  average  number  ad- 
mitted daily  was  about  twelve.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  so  now. " 
p.  242. 

With  this  strong  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  intestinal 
disease,  w^e  regret  we  cannot  contrast  the  evidence  of  the  non- 
existence of  the  scorbutic  malady.  Dr  Granville,  believing  the 
existence  of  scurvy  to  be  generally  admitted,  did  not  inquire 
into  the  proofs  of  its  presence. 

"  The  previous  existence  of  scurvy  among  the  prisoners  in  the 
Penitentiary,  together  with  the  presence  of  both  spongy  gums  and 
spots  on  the  legs  in  some  of  them,  having  been  admitted,  as  I 
thought,  on  all  hands,  both  in  evidence  and  documents  before  the 
Committee,  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  a  person  whom  I  can- 
not but  consider  as  the  best  witness  examined  here  (I  mean  Sir  Gil- 
bert Blane),  I  thought  it  was  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  direct  my 
attention  to  that  point,  so  much  as  to  the  disease  now  prevaiHng,  and 
the  treatment  of  it. ''     pp.  242,  243. 

With  this  extract  we  close  our  evidence  on  the  nature  of 
the  disease;  and  we  believe  our  readers  will  admit  that  it  is 
sufficiently  contradictory,  and  contains  statements  from  which, 
considering  the  character  of  the  witnesrics,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  foim  a  decided  opinion.  The  questions  are  often 
improperly  or  incorrectly  proposed,  and  the  answers  deficient,  in 
some  instances,  in  precision ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole 
is,  that  little  or  no  accurate  information  on  the  phenome- 
na of  the  disease,  and  on  the  exact  degree  of  these  phenomena 
is  communicated.  We  have,  however,  bestowed  considerable 
care  in  selecting  those  points  only  and  principally,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  would  elucidate  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease  or  diseases  in  the  Penitentiary ;  and,  as  we  deem  it 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  form  our  conclusions  from  matters 
of  fact  as  positive  as  the  case  admits,  we  have,  in  the  preceding 
abstract,  been  more  solicitous  of  scrupulous  fidelity  in  reporting 
and  abridging,  than  of  elegance  in  communication.  We  fear, 
indeed,  that  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  have  gone  too  much  on 
the  principle  of  the  disease  being  positively  and  uniformly 
scurvy,  and  have  presumed  that  to  be  demonstrated  as  matter 
of  fact,  which  still  required  investigation  and  scrutiny. 
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The  first  point  which  appears  to  us  to  be  doubtful,  is, 
whetlier  the  dist^ase  was  actual!}'  scurvy,  and  if  it  was,  to  what 
extent  it  prevailed  amoiif^  the  penitents.  The  second  point 
which  requires  to  be  examined  is,  wliether  there  were  not 
other  diseases,  as  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  whatever  denomination 
they  receive,  and  whether  these  were  necessarily  connected,  as 
alleged  by  Drs  Roget  and  Latham,  with  the  scorbutic  symp- 
toms. 

It  will  be  found,  in  glancing  at  the  evidence  which  w^e  have 
now  submitted  to  our  readers,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  unani- 
mous opinion  among  the  medical  witnesses,  that  the  disease  of 
the  penitents  was  scurvy  ;  and  that  several,  if  they  did  not  ac- 
tually deny  its  existence,  declined  saying  positively  that  it  was. 
Thus,  while  Drs  Roget  and  Latham  and  Dr  Hutchison  assert 
the  disease  to  be  scurvy,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  admits  that  it  is 
distinct  scurvy,  but  in  a  mild  form,  Sir  James  jNIacgrigor  will 
not  say  that  he  sav/  cases  to  which  he  would  give  this  appellation. 
r)r  Johnson  finds  almost  no  cases  with  the  scoi  butic  diathesis. 
Dr  Burnet  positively  states  that  the  cases  of  the  Penitentiary 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  cases  of  scurvy  witnessed  by  him  in 
other  countries,  Dr  Dickenson  either  observetl  no  case  of 
scurvy,  or  found  marks  so  slight  that  they  scarcely  deserved  the 
name.  Dr  Baird  could  trace  no  evidence  of  the  disease  on  the 
19th  June,  and  admits  its  existence  on  the  testimony  of  Dr 
Hutchison  only  ;  and  Dr  Granville,  at  the  same  time,  though  he 
found  many  patients  labouring  under  diarrhoe:il  or  dysenteric 
complaints,  saw  no  cases  of  scurvy  or  scorbutic  symptoms.  This 
ambiguity  and  contradiction  reduces  the  question  to  a  very 
embarrassing  alternative.  It  is  admittetl  by  all  the  witnesses 
that  Dr  Hutchison  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  scurvy,  and  he  is  the  first  to  announce  its  exis- 
tence. It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  is  fami- 
liar with  its  appearances;  yet,  as  we  shall  immediately  see, 
when  the  evidence  on  which  his  opinion  is  founded  is  examined,  it 
possesses  much  less  force  than  is  requisite  to  produce  conviction. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  present  inquiry,  that 
there  is  no  proof  that,  in  any  of  the  alleged  cases  of  scurvy,  the 
mouth  was  ever  aflt'Cted.  The  first  and  almost  the  only  symp- 
ton;is  tlirougliout  were  ecchymotic  spots  or  blotches  of  various 
size:  appearances,  it  n)ay  be  remarked,  which  may  be  referred 
to  one  or  otlier  of  the  forms  o{  jmriurn  or  land-scurvy.  Not 
only  is  the  sjionginess  of  the  gums,  so  unilormly  mentioned  by 
all  piactical  observers,  never  noticed  in  the  evidence  either  of 
Dr  Hutchison  or  of  Drs  Roget  and  Latham,  but  we  have  positive 
proof  that  it  did  not  exist.     We  find,  for  example,  in  the  os- 
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tentatious  reports  of  IMr  Pratt,  of  27th   February,   the  follow- 
ing positive  remark. 

'<  There  has  been  a  great  number  of  slight  attacks  of  diarrhoea 
in  the  pentagons,  but  which  are  doing  well  ;  this  has  been  both  in  the 
males  and  females  ;  and  there  is,  I  apprehend,  the  scurvy  among 
them,  which  has  made  its  appearance  on  their  legs,  having  discover- 
ed spots,  although  the  grand  mark  distinguishing  that  disease,  the 
wasting  and  spongy  appearance  of  the  gums,  had  not  taken  place.  " 

Another  very  extraordinary  fact  to  the  same  purpose,  and  e- 
stablishing  in  our  minds  the  same  conclusion,  is  brought  out  in 
evidence  in  the  following  manner. 

Our  readers  cannot  yet  have  foj-gotten  the  evidence  of  Mr 
Menzies  and  of  Dr  Baird,  with  regard  to  the  slate  of  the  gums, 
proceeding  respectively  from  scurvy  or  from  the  administration 
of  mercury.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  when  examined  on  the  27th 
May  regarding  the  proportion  of  persons  whom  he  found  labour- 
ing under  scurvy  at  his  visit  on  Saturday  the  24th,  states,  that 
he  found  sea-scurvy  in  a  slight  form,  but  without  ambiguity, 
and  perfectly  marked,  aftecting  a  large  proportion  of  the  peni- 
tents— a  good  third; — and  when  further  examined  on  the  state 
of  their  health,  we  find  the  following  remarkable  answer. 

"  Their  general  health  was  good  ;  their  only  complaint  was  a  dis- 
tant characteristic  of  sea-scurvy,  namely  a  peculiarly  rough  appear- 
ance of  the  skin,  with  small  brown  spots  like  flea-bites,  and  some 
degree  of  swelling  and  hardness  of  the  muscles  ;  a  hard  feeling  and 
some  degree  of  inflammation  about  th.e  ankles  ;  and  about  one-half 
of  them  had  sore  gums."     {Minutes,  p.  60.) 

And  this  statement  is  substantially  confirmed  in  general  terms 
the  following  day,  (28th  May),  when  he  admits  that  the  30  per- 
sons from  whose  appearance  he  formed  his  opinion,  were  un- 
der no  medical  treatment,  (63.)  Yet  a  few  days  after,  viz.  2d 
June,  we  find  Dr  Latham  come  forward  and  make  the  fol- 
lowinof  statement  to  the  Committee. 

*'  The  other  day  it  was  stated  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  that  two-thirds 
of  the  prisoners  laboured  under  a  considerable  degree  of  scurvy ;  he 
took  his  test  from  the  state  of  the  men's  gums,  without  looking  at 
their  legs ;  and  it  is  quite  clear,  that  in  some  of  those  in  whom  he 
considered  scurvy  to  exist,  by  that  test,  their  gums  were  affected  by 
mercury.  Q.  He  was  not  aware  of  the  treatment  they  were  un- 
der ?  A.I  believe  he  overlooked  it ;  we  suggested  it  in  a  case  or 
two."  (p.  103.) 

Now,  if  we  give  this  statement  the  weight,  which  its  author 
undoubtedly  claims,  and  which  we  cannot  in  common  justice 
withhold,  what  is  the  result?  In  the  first  place,  that  the  per- 
sons of  the  inmates  of  the  Penitentiary  exhibit  not  a  single  phe- 
nomenon to  which  the  character  of  a  pathognomonic  symptom 
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can  be  applied.  "  Tlicir  general  health  was  ^[ood ;  and  the 
only  distant  characteristic  of  sea-scurvy  which  they  presented, 
was  a  rough  appearance  of  the  skin,  with  small  brown  spots 
like  flea-bites,  and  some  decree  of  swelling  and  hardness  about  the 
ankles."  The  second  result  of  the  admission  made  by  Dr  Lath- 
am, is,  that  we  are  compelled  to  ask  what  were  the  circumstance 
or  circumstances  on  which  Sir  G.  Blane  could  found  his  opinion 
of  the  presence  of  scurvy  among  the  penitents?  Not  certainly 
on  the  brown  spots  alone,  or  on  the  swelling  and  hardness  of  the 
ankles;  much  less  could  it  be  said  that  scurv}'  was  present  where 
the  "general  health  was  good;"  for  this  in  truth  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  Where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  doughy  or 
pasty  state  of  the  soft  parts,  which  distinguishes  all  cases  of 
scurvy  from  the  earliest  periods  of  the  disease;  where  are  the 
hemorrhages  either  from  the  skin  or  the  mucous  surfaces,  with- 
out which  the  malady  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist:  and  how 
does  it  happen  that  neither  the  gums  ncr  teeth  were  affected 
from  the  earliest  notice  in  Mr  Pratt's  Journal,  down  to  the 
latest  reports  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Dr  Burnet,  Mr  Menzies, 
and  Dr  Baird  ?  There  was  assuredly,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, a  strong  reason  for  the  question  of  the  Committee  to  Mr 
Menzies;  "  If  it  was  not  a  peculiarity  of  the  scurvy  in  the  Pe- 
nitentiary, that  there  should  be  so  much  diarrhoea,  and  so  little 
appearance  of  scurvy  in  the  gums,  or  spots  on  the  skin"  (p. 
198,);  and  an  equally  strong  leason  for  the  ambiguous  and  eva- 
sive answer  of  Mr  Menzies.  So  great  a  peculiarity,  we  should 
say,  that  it  ought  to  have  made  all  concerned  pause,  and  ex- 
amine the  cases  both  in  extent  and  degree  with  much  greater 
attention,  ere  they  declared  that  scurvy  was  the  malady. 

Is  it  therefore  to  be  inferred,  it  will  be  asked,  that  scurvy  did 
not  appear  among  the  convicts  of  the  Penitentiary  during  the 
early  months  of  J  823?  Is  it  possible  that  medical  witnesses  of 
acknowledged  experience  were  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
complaints  with  which  the  penitents  were  afflicted  ?  Were  the 
first  cases  of  illness  which  Dr  Hutchison  named  scurvy  any 
thing  else,  and  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  physician  of  his  prac- 
tical  knowledge  could  be  mistaken  ?  We  will  not  attempt  to 
disguise  the  extreme  difficulty  to  which  these  questions  give  rise, 
nor  pretend  to  deny,  that  these  cases  are  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jections which  we  have  shown  apply  with  such  force  to  the  ge- 
neral prevalence  of  the  disorder  throughout  the  Institution, 
But  if  we  admit  these  cases  to  be  genuine  scurvy,  and  in  this 
we  plead  the  same  reason  which  Dr  Baird  has  done,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  this  disorder  afl'ected  the  penitents  in  the 
prodigious  extent  to  which  it  is  represented  subsequently  to 
have  proceeded-     Those  cases,   indeed,  in  which  genuine  scor- 
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floRNiNG  -  Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  bread  and  one 
pint  of  gruel,  for  the  males  ;  and  nine  ounces 
of  bread  and  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  gruel, 
for  the  females. 

■f  -  -  -  Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  Bread  and  one 
pint  of  Soup,  for  the  Males ;  and  nine  ounces 
of  Bread  and  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  Soup, 
for  the  Females. 

ivENiNG  -  One  pint  of  Soup  for  the  Males,  and  three  quar- 
'  ters  of  a  pint  for  the  Females.  * 

oup  to  be  made  with  Ox  heads,  in  lieu  of  other  meat,  in  the 
)n  of  one  Ox  head  for  about  100  Male  Prisoners,  and  the 
about  120  Female  Prisoners  ;  and  to  be  thickened  with  Ve- 
and  Peas,  or  Barley,  alternately,  either  weekly  or  daily,  as 
ound  most  convenient. 

Committee   to   substitute,  at  their  discretion.    Potatoes  for 
t  the  rate  of  1  lib.  of  Potatoes  for  I  lib.  of  Bread. 
nly  Liquor  allowed  to  Prisoners  in  health  (except  Broth  or 
hall  be  water. 

lers  confined  to  Bread  and  Water  Diet  for  punishment,  shall 
ed  such  quantity  of  Bread  as  the  Surgeon  may  think  neces- 

lers  employed  in  Works  of  extraordinary  Labour,  or  under 
ances  which  may  render  it  necessary,  may  be  allowed  an 
to  the  quantity  of  their  Provisions,  by  the  direction  of  the 
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;men,  and  those  employed  in  the  Kitchen  and  Bakehouse, 
allowed  h  lib.  of  Bread  extra,  daily. 

e  Prisoners  employed  in  the  Laundry  shall  be  allowed  11  lib. 
1,  daily,  with  a  double  allowance  of  Soup  at  Dinner  and  Sup- 
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swomen,  and  those  employed  in  the  Kitchen,  shall  be  allowed 
f  Bread,  daily. 


y  Gruel  has  been  substituted  for  Soup  of  an  Evening  for  the  Females, 
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DAILY,~l^  lb.  of  Bread,  made  of  such  Meal  as  the  Committee  may 
from  time  to  time  diiect,  for  every  Male  Prisoner  above 
the  age  of  18  years  ;  and  1  lb.  fur  every  oiher  Prisoner. 
But  Boys  under  18  may  have  the  full  allowance  of 
Bread,  if  the  Chaplain  and  Governor  shall  certify,  at  the 
nt  of  the  week,  that  their  conduct  has  been 
i  during  the  week  preceding. 


For  Breakfas 


Sundays, 
Tuesdays, 

Saturdays, 
Mondays 


Wednesda 


I  Fridays 


N. 


-   1  pint  of  hot  Gruel  or  Porridge. 

6  ounces  of  Clods,  Stickings,  or 
other  coarse  pieces  of  Beef  (without 
Bone,  and  after  boiling),  with  half 
a  pint  of  the  Broth  made  therefrom. 

1  lb.  of  boiled  Potatoes. 

1  quart  of  Broth  for  the  Males, 
and  1  pint  for  the  Females,  thicken- 
ed with  Scotch  Barley,  Kice,  Pota- 
toes or  Peas,  with  the  addition  of 
Cabbages,  Turnips,  and  other  cheap 
Vegetables. 

1  lb.  of  boiled  Potatoes. 

1  pint  of  hot  Gruel  or  Porridge. 

rve  such  part  of  the  Provisions  pre- 

they  please,  for  their  Supper. 

nittee  shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Prisoners  in  health  (e.\cept  Broth, 


viously  delivered  out 
Salt  and  Pepper,  as  the  C 
The  only  Liquor  allowed 
iruel,  or  Porridge)  shall  be  water. 
Prisoners  confined  to  Bread  and  Water  Diet  for  punishment,  s 
ed  such  quantity  of  Bread  as  the  Surgeon  may  think 


hall 


ary. 


Prif 


nployed  in  Works  of  extraordinary  Labour,  or  umler 
circumstances  which  may  render  it  necessary,  may  be  alloved  an  ad- 
dition to   the  quantity  of  their  Provisions,   by  the  direction  of  the 


Memorandum  : 
Female  Prisoners  employed  in  the  Washhouse  shall  be  allowed  ( 
adilition  of  ^  lb.  of  Bread  and  an  allowance  of  Meat  on  Washh 
Days,  until  the  further  orders  of  the  Committee. 
By  Order  of  the  Committee, 

A.  Macdonald. 


In  the  Mon.viNG  -  Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  bread  and  one 
pint  of  gruel,  for  the  males  ;  and  nine  ounces 
of  bread  and  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  gruel, 
for  the  females. 
At  Noon     ...    Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  Bread  and  one 
pint  of  Soup,  for  the  Males;  and  nine  ounces 
of  Bread  and  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  Soup, 
for  the  Females. 
In  the  Evening    -    One  pint  of  Soup  for  the  Males,  and  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pint  for  the  Females.  • 
The  Soup  to  be  made  with  Ox  heads,  in  lieu  of  other  meat,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  Ox  head  for  about   100  Male  Prisoners,  and  the 
same  fur  about  120  Female  Prisoners  ;  and  to  be  thickened  with  Ve- 
getables and  Peas,  or  Barley,  alternately,  either  weekly  or  daily,  as 
may  be  found  most  convenient. 

The  Committee  to  substitute,  at  their  discretion.   Potatoes  for 
Bread,  at  the  rate  of  1  lib.  of  Potatoes  for  I  lib.  of  Bread. 

The  only  Liquor  allowed  to  Prisoners  in  health  (except  Broth  or 
Gruel)  shall  be  water. 

Prisoners  confined  to  Bread  and  Water  Diet  for  punishment,  shall 
bo  allowed  such  quantity  of  Bread  as  the  Surgeon  may  think  neces- 


employed  in  Works  of  extraordinary  Labour,  or  under 
circumstances  which  may  render  it  necessary,  may  be  allowed  an 
addition  to  the  quantity  of  their  Provisions,  by  the  direction  of  the 
Committee. 

Wardsmen,  and  those  employed  in  the  Kitchen  and  Bakehouse, 
shall  be  allowed  J  lib.  of  Bread  extra,   daily. 

Female  Prisoners  employed  in  the  Laundry  shall  be  allowed  1]  lib. 
of  Bread,  daily,  with  a  double  allowance  of  Soup  at  Dinner  and  Sup- 
per, on  the  days  in  which  they  are  employed  in  Wasln'ng ;  viz.  Mon- 
days, Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays. 

Wardswomcn,  and  those  employed  in  the  Kitchen,  shall  be  allowed 
1 1  lib.  of  Bread,  daily. 


•  Lattly  Grue!  liar*  bcci 
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1.  John  WatsoD 

2.  Robert  Ovcndale 

3.  Pcttr  Prcst 

4.  Mary  Ann  Davison 

5.  Mary  £sp 

6.  William  Condwdl 

7.  Humphrey  Adams 

8.  niargarct  Patterson 

9.  Henry  Jew 
0.  Robert  Dyer 
]'.  Ttiomas  Read 


5.  Tbos.  I'LilcrManitieldl     16 

Harriet  Churth 
17.  John  Guest 

B.   Frances  Alcock 

9.  WiUoii  Krngg 

!0.  Louiiia  Couifyrlb 

il.  Catberinv  Mooi.ey 
as.  Ann  Martin 


Thomn*  Drown 
.    Ann  Adamt^ 
.  Saray  Farley 
,   Ann  Willinms 
,  Mary  Vcnablei 
.  EliiabeUi  Low 


1.  Juno,  1H22. 
7.'June,  1820. 
25.  Feb.  1829. 
ne,  1820. 


ale  of  admis 
tenliary. 


5.  Jul 


,   1821. 


7.  June,   1820. 

18,  April,  1820. 
3.  March,  1822. 
9.  Nov.  1820. 


t.  Feb.  1817. 
17.  Aug.  1821. 
2.  Nov.  IB 20. 
1.  Sept.  1819. 
8.  Feb.  1817. 
15.  June,  1820. 
7.  Dec.  1821. 
•4.  Dec.  1821. 
6.  Jan.  1821. 
'.C.  Nov.  1821. 
25.  March,  1819. 


B.  July.  1819. 


9-  July.  181 
1.  Oct,  181< 


.  Feb.  1823. 
,  Dec.  1S22. 
'.  Feb.  1825. 
;.  Jan.  1823. 
Feb.  1823. 
I.  Jan.  1823. 
.  Feb.  1823. 
.  Feb.  1823. 


14.  Feb.  1823. 

Feb.  182; 
19.  Feb.  182; 
•5.  Feb.  1823. 
!4.  Feb.  1823. 
28.  Feb.  1823. 
Marcb,  18 
March,  1S23. 


.  Feb.  1823. 
.  Feb.  1823. 


9.  March,  182 
ID.  March,  182; 
13.  Marcb,  18S 


I.  Feb.  1823. 
\  March,  182: 
..  Feb.  1825. 


.  Jan.  18 


15.  March,  1825. 

5.  March,  1823, 

3.  April,  1823. 

1.  April,  1823. 

5.  Feb.  1823. 
17.  Feb.  1823. 


IG.  Marcb,  1823 
22,  March,  1323 
i3.  Urarch,  182: 
35.  Marcb,  1R23 
:8.  March,  18-23 
31.  March,  182" 
14.  April,  1823, 
14.  April,  1823 


27.  April,  182,- 

5.  May,  1823 

17,  May,  1823 

35.  May,  18^3, 

June,  1823, 


■   Jn  the  Report  of  the  (Iim 


Pain  of  loins  and  region  of  heart. 
5  Pains  of  chest,  cough,  purulent  ex 
I      pecloration. 

(  Vomiting   and  purging — 14   atool 
i      daily. 

(  Languor,    irrltntlon   of   heart   am 
I      lungi,  cxpectgration, 
(  Cougb,  diarrhcca,  scrofulous  sores  o: 
I      neck,  with  beraorrhagc. 

Diarrhcea,  dropsy  of  cbest. 

Diarrbcea — 12  or  14  stools  daily. 

Diarrhcea— 10  or  12  stools  daily. 

Diarrbcea. 
C  Sickness,   paiu  of  chest,  spasms  o 
I      stomach. 

Rheumatic  pain  of  loins,  dropsy. 

^^olent  purging — 15  stools  daily. 
(  Pains  of  chest,  and  inflammation  oi 
I      lungs. 

t  Nausea,  headach,  paiu  of  stomach 
{     jaundice. 

f  Violent  pains  of  ibe  bead,  terminat- 
I      ing  in  apoplexy, 
r  Headach,  loss  of  sight,  incohereni 
1      speech. 

r  Scrofula,     scrofulous     swelling    of 
J      knee,  neck  and  legs. 
r  Diarrhoea,  repeated  att.icks  after  in. 

'Oiarrha-a. 

r  Violent    spasms    in    stomach    am 


IiiflammLiiion  of  kidneys  and  hear 
I  Inflammation  and  suppuration  t 
[     lungs.    Cunsuniptiun. 


f  Supposed  abscess  of  che 


;i  of  blood  in  head 


Inflammation  of  lungs. 
;  Supposed  to  be  jaundice.      St 

Apoplexy. 

Supposed  cITusion  of  blood  i 

bead  or  lienri.  • 
Suddenly,       Supposed     ruplu 

blood-vtsselsol  lungs.   Sec  v 


.Spasms  ofstomacb  and  bowels. 
Alleged  disease  of  lungs. 
Eryilptlas,  terminating  in  morl 


,  InflammMio 


I  Debilily. 


of  stomach,  suppo'ied 
ms,  accompanied  wiili 

^- 

n  of  tlie  heart. 

J  Suppofitd   indamiTiat 

of  head,  drowsiness, 
cnugh,  and  diarrhoea, 
lurulent  expectoration. 

(  Apoplexy  from  supp 
{      blood  in  tht.-  braiji. 
1  Consumption, 

Diseased  spins,  and  i 


r  Disea 
(  Inflai 


lof  1 


consequei 


1  by  Dr  IIultlii>o"— 'I'"" 


Disease  of  brain.     No  dissection. 
No  disseelion. 
No  disseelion. 
No  dissection. 
No  disseelion. 
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Peiiilent's  Name. 


A'  ;ind  Cause  of 


1.  John  Watson 

2.  Robert  Ovcndale 

5.  Peter  Trest 

4.  Mary  Ann  Davison 

5.  Mary  Esp 

6.  William  Condwell 

7.  Humphrey  Adams 

8.  Margaret  Patterson 

9.  Henry  Jew 

10.  Robert  Dyer 

11.  Thomas  Read 

12.  James  Jones 

13.  Ann  Collins 

14.  Ann  James 

15.  Thos.  Peter  :Manbfield 
\6.   Harriet  Church 

17.  John  Guest 

18.  Frances  Alcock 

19.  Wilson  Bragg 

20.  Louisa  Comforth 

21.  Catherine  Mooney 

Ann  Martin 


"idncys  and  heart. 
.  suppuration  ot 
ption. 


)f  chest. 

■e  verdict   on   tliii 


of  blood  in  head 

of  water   in   the 
ct,  J).  135. 


Jane  M'Vickers 
Thomas  Brown 

25.  Ann  Adams 

26.  Saray  Farley 

27.  Ann  Williams 

28.  Mary  Venables 

29.  Elizabeth  Lowton 

30.  W'illiam  Dongworth 


ings. 

uiidice.     See  ver- 

of  blood  in  tla- 

)sed    iTjpture    of 
ungs.   See  verdict. 

and  bowels, 
lungs, 
ating  in  mortifi- 

ihe  lungs. 

nerated. 


lation   about    the 
jposed  effusion  of 


Remarks. 


Inflammation  of  mucous  membrane 
of  intestines. 

Catarrhal  consumption. 
Unknown. 


Inflammation  of  mucous  membrane 

of  intestines. 
Idem. 

Idem. 

Unknown. 


Inflammation  of  mucous  membrane 
of  intestines. 


Fever,   or  liver  disease  .'' 


No  examination. 


Inflammation  of  intestinal  mucous 
membrane. 


f  Diseased  spine,  and  its  consequen 
\     ces. 

(  Inflammation  of  lungs  terminating 
j_     in  consumption. 

Disease  of  brain.     No  dissection. 


No  dissection. 

No  dissection. 

No  dissection. 
No  dissection, 


Inflammation  of  mucous  membrani 
of  intestines. 


[H^    To  face  page  119.] 
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butic  symptoms  took  place,  appear  to  have  been  not  only  very 
mild,  but  amited  to  a  very  small  number;  and  we  cannot  by 
any  sophistry  persuade  our  minds  to  agree  with  Drs  Latham 
and  Roget  in  regarding  cases  of  slight  spots,  which  are  exceed- 
ingly common  among  the  lower  orders,  as  instances  of  that  dis- 
ease, which  has  desolated  ships  crews,  and  paralysed  the  exer- 
tions of  our  navy. 

The  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  scurvy  in  the  Penitentiary 
has  not,  so  far  as   we  hitherto   have  gone,  been   either  clear  or 
convincing.     If  we  penetrate  a  little  farther,  and  divest  the  in- 
quiry at  the  same  time  of  all  the  circumstances  which  tend  to 
perplex  it,  we  find  that  the  little  evidence  which  it  hitherto  pos- 
sessed, is  not  only  weakened,  but  is  first  neutralised,  and  then  con- 
verted, in  a  great  measure,  into  a  positive  contradiction.    It  might 
be  presumed,  that  whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  disease  which 
gave  rise  to  so  much  alarm,  it  should  show  its  proper  character  in 
the  proportion  of  deaths  which  took   place  in  the  Institution, 
during  the  period  that  it  was  stated  to  have  exercised  its  rava- 
ges.    It  was  farther  to  be  presumed,  that,  if,  during  the  period 
to  which  we  allude,  it  could  be  shown  that  the  cases  of  severe 
and  fatal  disease  which   were   most  prevalent  in  the  Institution 
were  referable,   not  to  scurvy  but  to  other  maladies;  the  asser- 
tion that  the  disorder  of  the  Penitentiary  was  scorbutic,  would 
lose  all  its  force,  and  it  would  follow,   that  the  disease  and  mor- 
tality proceeded  from  other  causes.     Impressed  with  these  prin- 
ciples, the  justice  of  which   we  conceive  to  be  undeniable,  we 
examined  with  the  utmost  care  the  reports  of  the  deaths  which 
had   taken  place  in   the  Penitentiary  between  the  1st  January 
and  the  1 6th  June,  1823,  the'period  at  which  the  investigation 
was  going  on  ;  and  we  have,  for  various  reasons,  digested  them 
in  a  tabular  form,  from  which  the  principal  results  will  be  easily 
understood.     The  first  or  general  table  consists  of  eight  columns 
in  which  the  following  elements  are  respectively  arranged.    1st, 
The  penitent's  name;  2d,   Age  at  admission  if  it  can   be  ascer- 
tained; 3d,  Date  of  admission  to  the  Penitentiary ;  4th,  Date 
of  commencement  of  complaints  and  admission  to  the  infirmary  ; 
5th,  Date  of  death  ;  6th,  Age  at  time  of  death  if  it  can  be  as- 
certained ;  7th,   Prominent  symptoms  as  stated  in  the  report  of 
the  surgeon  ;  8th,  Alleged  disease  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
surgeon  or  of  the   coroner;  and  we   add,  in   a  9th,  such  hints 
on    the  nature   of  the   disease  as   we   think  requisite  or  borne 
out  by  the  evidence.     The  second  table  is  compiled  from  this 
one,  and  contains  the  numbers  of  deaths,  according  to  the  dis- 
eases of  which  they  died  ;  showing  thus,  at  a  single  glance,  the 
relative  prevalence  and  mortality  of  diiferent  diseases  in  the  Pe- 
nitentiary. 
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From  this  table,  therefore,  we  learn  with  considerable  accu- 
racy the  nature  cf  the  diseases  which  proved  most  fatal;  and 
we  are,  at  the  same  time,  enabled  to  judge  of  the  evidence  for 
believing  in  the  prevalence  of  scurvy  or  scorbut'C  dysentciy. 
Of  the  thirty  persons  who  died  at  the  Penitentiary  between  the 
1st  January  and  the  IGth  June,  we  find  that  the  diseases  were 
not  at  all  the  same,  nor  even  was  the  proportion  of  intestinal 
or  dysenteric  disease  very  preponderating.  There  are  four 
deaths  of  persons  who  laboured  under  complaints  indicating 
disease  of  the  head,  and  in  whom  not  a  single  symptom  ctipable 
of  being  mistaken  for  scurvy  appears  to  have  occurred.  Not 
fewer  than  six,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  died  with  symptoms 
indicating  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs  or  some  form  of  con- 
sumption, and  in  whom,  if  the  bowels  were  disordered,  they 
were  so  in  a  secondary  manner  only ;  and  if  we  add  to  these  tlie 
cases  reported  by  the  surgeon  as  affections  of  the  heart,  they 
will  amount  altogether  to  nine,  the  greater  number  of  the 
thirty.  Five  died  with  symptoms  of  alleged  cramp  or  spasm 
or  other  disorder  of  the  stomach.  One  died  with  symp- 
toms of  drojisy,  and  was  supposed  to  have  dropsical  eflii- 
sion  of  the  pleura;  three  had  scrofulous  sores  externally,  and 
as  it  is  conjectured,  mternal  disease  of  the  same  kind  ;  and 
Ann  Adams,  who  is  reported  to  have  died  of  debility  from 
repeated  attacks  of  rheumatism,  with  disorder  of  stomacli 
and  bowels,  appears  to  have  had  no  symptom  which  could 
possibly  be  ascribed  to  scurvy.  Lastly,  the  case  of  Ann  Mar- 
tin, about  which  so  much  nonsense  is  uttered  by  the  surgeon, 
by  the  coroner,  by  her  relations,  and  by  all  concerned,  was 
doubtless  disease  of  the  spine,  or  one  or  more  of  the  vertebrae, 
thus  causing  injury  to  the  vertebral  chord,  palsy  of  the  lower 
extremities  and  the  sphincters,  and  finally,  bed-ridden  excoria- 
tion, a  species  of  erythema,  and  not  erjjsipelas  inflammation,  as 
Mr  Pratt  has  learnedly  termed  it.  That  the  death  of  this  un- 
fortunate girl  was  accelerated,  or  perhaps  was  directly  caused 
by  the  final  erythematous  and  gangrenous  inflammation,  is 
very  possible ;  but  that  she  became  unwell  and  disordered  in 
her  body,  by  the  short  allowance  and  the  quality  of  the  provisions 
given  her,  as  is  gravely  stated  in  the  verdict,  is  the  most  ridi- 
culous and  absurd  assertion  that  ever  issued  from  a  jmy. 

Among  these  thirty  deaths,  however,  there  are  eight  cases 
in  which  the  intestinal  canal  was  decidedly  and  eminently  the 
seat  of  morbid  action  ;  but  if  these  cases  be  attentively  examin- 
ed, so  far  at  least  as  this  is  practicable,  in  the  absence  of  the 
evidence  of  dissection,  which  appears  to  have  been  attemped  in 
two  only,   it  uill  become  somewhat  doubtful,  v.hether  they  are 
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to  be  regarded  as  genuine  examples  of  scurvy,  or  are  not  to 
be  referred  to  a  very  different  head. 

We  have,  in  the  Jirst  place,  to  remark,  that  in  general 
their  duration  is  greatly  too  sliort  to  allow  them  to  be  re- 
ferred to  this  head ;  for,  in  tv/o  cases  only, — Patterson  and 
Dongworth, — did  the  morbid  action  last  so  long  as  it  gene- 
rally does  in  scurvy  or  scorbutic  dysenter}'.  Patterson's  dis- 
ease appears  to  have  lasted  from  the  12tli  January  to  the 
28th  February,  forty-seven  days,  and  that  of  Dongwortli 
lasted  from  ITth  February  to  9th  June,  a  period  of  112 
days,  or  nearly  four  months.  Of  the  other  six  cases,  one  last- 
ed 25  days,  two  20,  one  19,  one  12,  and  one  only  3, — all 
of  them  periods  too  short  "to  admit  of  their  being  regarded 
as  examples  of  scurvy.  The  accounts  of  these  cases,  as  given 
in  the  reports  of  Mr  Pratt,  are  exceedingly  meagre,  vague, 
desultory  and  unsatisfactory ;  and  none  of  them,  two  excepted, 
bear  proof  of  having  been  ascertained  by  dissection,  so  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  speak  of  them  with 
precision.  But,  taking  into  consideration  at  once  the  collate- 
ral circumstances,  and  the  direct  fact  of  their  being  in  general 
cases  in  which  from  10  to  16  fluid  stools  wfere  voided  daily, 
while,  in  the  few  fatal  cases  which  were  examined,  ulceration 
was  found  to  have  taken  place  in  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane, fJEvidefice  of  Dr  Baird,  Dr  Johnson,  and  Mr  Men:des, 
last  Report  of  Drs  Rogct  and  Latham),  it  is  difficult  to  regard 
them  as  any  thing  else  than  examples  of  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  vvhatever  be  the  exciting 
or  material  cause  of  tliat  inflammation. 

In  the  sccoJid  place,  the  Report  of  Drs  Latliam  and  Roget 
presents  a  view  of  the  connection  of  scurvy  and  diarrhoea  or 
dysentery,  which  has  the  air  of  being  employed  to  prove  that 
they  are  the  same  disease,  or  vicarious  morbid  affections, — ap- 
pearing, that  is  to  say,  alternately  for  each  other.  Two  cases, 
it  has  been  said,  were  dissected,  and  in  these  the  intestines 
presented  ecchymotic  spots  or  blotches, — a  scorbutic  state  of 
the  intestinal  membrane.  We  are  unwilling  to  say,  that  these 
eminent  and  learned  persons  have  carried  their  general  con- 
clusions farther  in  this  instance  than  the  mere  facts  which  their 
two  dissections  disclosed,  should  have  warranted  them  to  do  ; 
but  suppose  it  were  proved,  that  in  every  one  of  the  eight 
cases  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  tube  was  studded 
widi  patches  of  effused  blood  and  ecchymotic  spots,  it  would 
by  no  means  follow  that  the  malady  thus  formed  was  scurv}'. 
These  phenomena  take  place,  it  is  well  known,  not  only,  in 
dvseiitei  v,  but  in  many  cases  of  diarrhoea,  so  called,  or  rather 
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what  ought  to  be  termed,  in  strict  language,  enteria,*  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  of  which 
the  fluid  stools  and  tenesmus  or  dysentery  are  mere  sj^mptoms. 
We  have  seen  the  same  morbid  changes  take  place  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal  at  the  close  of  continued  fever,  and  give  rise  to  the 
same  frequency  of  liquid  stools;  but  we  acknowledge,  with 
shame  for  our  want  of  sagacity,  never  thought  that  cases  of 
this  kind  were  to  be  regarded  as  genuine  scurvy. 

In  the  third  place,  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  Dr  Baird  seems 
disposed  to  do,  in  doubting  the  existence  of  the  dysenteric  af- 
fection (p.  113,  114.)  We  can  easily  conceive  it  to  have  been  the 
principal,  and  almost  the  only  disease  among  the  penitents ; 
and  though  there  was  ample  room  for  simulation,  and  every 
species  of  collusion,  even  with  this  disease,  we  believe  fi'om  the 
general  testimony,  that  it  may  have  been  at  one  time,  and  es- 
pecially during  the  cold  weather,  rather  extensive  and  diffiised. 
At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  comprehend  why  so  little  pains 
were  taken  to  render  this  quite  certain ; — why  the  evacuations 
were  not  examined  b}'  the  medical  attendants ; — and  why  there 
appears  in  general  such  a  lack  of  observation,  as  the  ground 
of  medical  opinion  on  the  disease.  The  whole  inquiry  indeed 
shows,  that  little  pains  have  been  bestowed  in  general  on  the 
medical  management  of  the  convicts ;  and  that  the  complaints 
with  which  they  were  afflicted  were  presumed,  upon  very  slight 
grounds,  and  very  superficial  examination,  to  be  what  they  are 
alleged.  Of  many  cases  of  death,  in  which  the  symptoms  were 
very  complicated  and  obscure,  and  in  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  they  were  caused  by  organic  changes  in  one  or  more 
of  the  internal  organs,  no  dissection  appears  to  have  been  per- 
formed ;  and  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  symptoms  appear  to 
have  been  left  in  their  original  ambiguity.  In  others,  again, 
in  which  the  death  was  sudden  or  unexpected,  and  in  which 
every  circumstance  concurred  to  waken  the  curiosity  of  the 
medical  observer,  instead  of  any  effort  being  made  by  dissec- 
tion to  dispel  the  uncertainty,  we  find  a  bold  and  off'-hand 
assertion,  of  effiision  of  blood  in  the  brain  or  in  the  chest,  or 
internal  hemorrhage,  somewhere  or  other ;  or  even  a  fit  is 
sometimes  had  recourse  to,  as  the  channel  by  which  the  soul  is 
supposed  to  escape  from  the  body.  This  method  of  observing 
disease,  and  explaining  the  event  of  death,  if  not  novel  or  un- 
common, is  at  least  recommended  by  its  singular  facility,  and 
by  the  small  degree  in  which  it  requires  the  medical  attendant 
to  exercise  either  his  powers  of  observation,  or  his  talent  of 
drawing  inferences. 

*   We  use  this  term  to  denote  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  intestines^ 
Jn  preference  to  enteritis  erythematica. 
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II.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  tlint  the  comniittec  would  be 
more  anxious  to  ascertain  the  probable  causes  of  the  diseases  of 
the  Penitentiary,  than  their  mere  nature;  and  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
cover that  this  has  been  one  of  their  leading  objects  in  the  exa- 
mination of  the  medical  witnesses.  We  find,  for  example, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  questions  put  to  most  of  these  wit- 
nesses, relate  to  the  influence  of  food,  the  nature  and  effects  of 
different  modes  of  life,  the  probable  effects  of  the  dietary,  which 
was  introduced  in  July  1822  ;  the  influence  of  cold,  of  confine- 
ment, of  inaction,  of  mental  despondency,  and  other  moral 
causes;  in  short,  of  every  agent  or  agents  to  which  the  forma- 
tion of  disease  lias  ever  been  ascribed.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject,  and 
it  is  quite  evident  that  no  positive  or  unetjuivocal  results  have 
been  obtained. 

The  opinions  of  Doctors  Roget  and  Latham  may  be  easily 
gathered  from  the  Report  of  the  3th  April, — which  is  on  the 
whole  substantially  confirmed  by  the  answers  given  in  their 
subsequent  appearance  before  the  committee.  It  is  their  opi- 
non  that  the  principal  cause  has  been  the  deficient  quantity  of 
nutriment  in  the  diet  ordered  in  July,  and  its  too  liquid  form ; 
and  that  the  cold  weather  had  exerted  an  accessory  influence  ; 
though  they  admit  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whethei"  a  milder 
winter  would  have  prevented  the  appearance  of  the  disease. 
They  further  add,  that  greater  gaiety,  or  more  cheerful  habits 
than  are  comj^atible  with  long  confinement,  might  have  had 
considerable  efl'ect  in  preventing  the  appearance  of  the  com- 
plaint. In  the  evidence  of  Dr  Hutchison  on  the  causes  and 
formation  of  the  disease,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  tedious  and 
not  very  interesting  inquiry  on  the  dietary  of  the  Penitentiary  at 
different  periods,  and  its  influence  on  the  health  of  the  pri- 
soners. It  is  perhaps  as  well  therefore  to  lay  before  our  read- 
ers the  princi])al  facts  relative  to  the  diet  of  the  Penitentiary, 
before  we  take  much  notice  of  this  investigation,  and  more  e- 
specially  as  frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  insufliciency  of  the 
prisoners'  food  during  the  progress  of  the  inquiry. 

We  learn  from  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  that 
previous  to  July  1822,  the  dietary  of  the  Penitentiary  had  pro- 
vided for  the  convicts  more  plentiful  meals  than  appears  to 
have  been  consistent  either  with  the  system  of  penal  confine- 
ment and  prison  discijiline,  or  was  necessary  or  conducive  to 
health.  A  glance  at  this  diet-table,  which,  with  the  subsequent 
one  we  give  above  at  page  1 19,  will  at  once  satisfy  the  reader  that 
the  penitents  were  abundantly  well  i\:d,  considering  their  rank, 
in  life,  their  kind  of  labour,  and  the  object  with  which  they 
were  comunitted  to   the  Institution.     But   it  may  be  remarked, 
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that  nothing  but  actual  experience  could  show  whether  food  of 
the  quality  and  quantity  prescribed,  was  to  be  sufficient  or  in- 
jurious to  the  individuals  thus  sustained.  It  appears,  accord- 
ingly, that  in  the  spring  of  18r22,  the  health  of  the  penitents 
presented  changes  which  both  the  ISIanaging  Committee  and  the 
medical  superintendent,  Dr  Hutchison,  ascribed  to  the  ple- 
thoric effects  of  too  liberal  diet.  In  Dorchester  gaol,  the  same 
effects,  it  is  said,  had  proceeded  from  the  same  cause,  and 
disappeared  on  diminishing  the  allowance  of  food  to  the  pri- 
soners. This  success  encouraged  the  committee  to  try  the 
same  plan ;  and  by  the  advice  of  Mr  Morton  Pitt,  a  member  of 
the  committee,  the  scale  of  diet-allowance  was  reduced,  and 
submitted,  with  the  previous  or  old  diet-table,  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  Sir  James  M'Grigor,  whose  opinion  that  the  old  die- 
tary was  too  abundant,  and  that  the  one  now  proposed  was 
sufficiently  nutritious,  decided  the  committee.  The  new  or  re- 
duced dietary  was  therefore  adopted  in  the  month  of  July 
1822.  This  innovation,  our  readers  must  understand,  is  re- 
garded as  the  source  of  all  the  evil.  It  is  to  this  inauspicious 
change  that  the  whole  subsequent  train  of  calamities,  with 
which  the  Penitentiary  has  been  visited,  is  ascribed.  For  though 
the  witnesses  in  general  admit,  that  this  cause  did  not  operate 
alone,  and  could  not  alone  generate  the  diseases  which  prevail- 
ed, thev  however  regard  its  individual  influence  as  much  aug- 
mented, in  a  situation  where  inaction  and  the  depressing  pas- 
sions were  predominant,  and  at  a  season  distinguished  above 
many  that  preceded  it  for  its  inclemency  and  long  continued 
cold  weather. 

As  the  two  first  cases  of  scorbutic  spots  appeared  in  the  in- 
firmary, and  as  it  is  not  unusu?J  for  scurvy  to  attack  persons 
confined  to  bed,  vvhile  others  who  are  going  about  resist  it,  Dr 
Hutchison  admits  that  he  did  not  so  seriously  incjuire  about  its 
origin  as  he  might  have  done;  but  began  to  suspect  the  dietary 
about  the  18th  or  25th  of  February,  yet  thought  want  of  exer- 
cise might  be  as  much  concerned  in  its  production  as  any  other 
agent.  Dr  Hutchison  afterwards  ascribes  scurvy  on  board  ship 
to  deficient  nutriment  as  a  leading  cause,  and  to  mental  dejec- 
tion, and  want  of  active  bodily  exertion,  as  accessories,  because 
it  less  frequently  attacks  the  thorough- bred  seaman  than  lands- 
men, and  wasters  who  have  undergone  a  sudden  change  of  cir- 
cumstances and  of  diet;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary, the  moral  causes  which  have  always  existed,  operated 
more  powerfully  in  consequence  of  reduction  of  the  dietary- 
Admits,  that  damp  air  from  wet  apartments,^  or  damp  beds,  is 
one  cause  of  scurvy;  but  states,  that  the  scorbutic  convicts  iu 
the  Penitentiary  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  exposed  to  it. 
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Sir  Gilbert  Blanc  has  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  dis- 
ease arose  from  deficient  nourishment  as  a  primary  cause,  aided 
by  the  secondary  influence  of  want  of  air  and  exercise,  and 
mental  depression  from  long  captivity ;  states,  that  he  was  not 
qualified  to  form  this  opinion,  unless  from  inspecting  the  diet 
table ;  and  had  he  been  consulted,  he  should  have  loudly  con- 
demned it.  Admits,  that  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
penitents  are  kept  on  the  diet,  is  a  material  point  in  the  in- 
quiry; that  it  would  not  have  been  injurious  in  the  space  of 
three  months  only;  but  in  an  average  constitution,  from  one  to 
fvvo  years  might  elapse  before  its  effects  were  discovered. 
Thinks  that,  considering  the  previous  habits  of  the  patients, 
and  connecting  these  with  the  length  of  confinement, — the 
space  that  elapsed  between  the  introduction  of  the  new  dietary 
in  July  1822,  and  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  January 
1823,  was  sufficient  for  its  production;  the  diet  was  too  low ; 
has  been  conversant  for  forty  years  with  prisoners  of  war  and 
others,  as  convicts  for  Botany  Bay,  and  is  acquainted  with  their 
diet,  but  has  seen  none  so  low  as  that  of  the  Penitentiary; 
thinks  the  medical  superintendent  was  quite  wrong  in  saying  it 
was  excessive  in  March  1822;  and  that  the  health  of  a  prison- 
er, who  was  confined  on  it  for  a  number  of  years,  would  infal- 
libly be  injured.  Ascribes  sea- scurvy  to  deficiency  of  food,  or 
bad  subsistence. 

INIr  John  Godwin  Johnson  has  been  lately  officiating  in  Nor- 
wich gaol,  as  assistant  to  Mr  Scott,  who  is  surgeon  to  that  esta- 
blishment. States,  that  about  the  end  of  January,  or  begin- 
ning of  February,  a  few  cases  of  scurvy  began  to  appear  among 
the  prisoners,  in  the  form  of  petechial  spots ;  visited  the  Peni- 
tentiary on  Saturday  24th  May,  and  saw  similar  cases,  but 
with  ecchymosed  blotches;  cannot  say  to  what  causes  the  dis- 
ease of  Norwich  gaol  should  be  ascribed  ;  the  prisoners  are  al- 
lowed to  purchase  food  ;  and  one  of  the  men,  in  whom  the  dis- 
ease appeared,  was  well  known  to  be  abundantly  supplied ;  nor 
could  the  influence  of  the  cold  weather  be  said,  with  greater  jus- 
tice, to  affect  him. 

Sir  James  Macgrigor  cannot  ascribe  the  illness  which  has  pre- 
vailed since  his  visit  in  March  and  April  to  change  of  diet,  but  to 
some  general  cause  affecting  the  population  of  the  metropolis,  as 
he  conceives  is  shown  in  the  state  of  health  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection in  Cold  Bath  Fields,  and  among  the  poor  in  the  Poor- 
house,  and  in  the  parish  of  Kensington.  In  the  former,  the  aver- 
age mortality  and  sickness  for  the  three  seasons  of  1820,  1821, 
and  1 822,  is  about  nine,  whereas  during  the  three  months  of  1 823, 
it  has  amounted  to  this  number ;  and  the  same  proportion 
nearly  has  been  observed  in  Kensington.     Regards  the  immu- 
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nity  of  those  persons  who  were  in  the  kitchen  as  a  sort  of  ne- 
gative fact,  since  not  the  quantity  of  food  alone  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  protecting-  cause,  but  their  unrestrained   and  more 
cheerful  mode  of  living.     Cannot  recollect  whether  the  ieo-s  of 
the  prisoners,  at  the  visit  in  February,   showed  evident  marks 
of  scurvy  :  but  has  heard  that  marks  of  this  kind  w^ere  found, 
at  the  examination  in  March,   in  between  300  and  400  ;  is  not 
aware  that  the  same  disease  has  prevailed  in  the  out-door  po- 
pulation ;  but  observed  that  bowel  affections  were  very  preva- 
lent in  the  Cold  Bath  Fields  Institution ;  for  instead  of  the  or- 
dinary number  of  200  annually,  they  amounted,   in  the   three 
months   of  January,    February  and  jNIarch,   to   60, — which  he 
regards  as  an  unusually  great  number.     Thinks  it  is  a  well-es- 
tablished fact  that  variation  of  diet,  from  soup  to  vegetables  or 
bread,  operates  strongly  on  disease ;  but  is  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  it  is  more  conducive  to  health   than   any  fixed  diet 
which  could  be  recommended.     Does  not  doubt  that  prison- 
ers, fed  on  diet  wholly  farinaceous,   may  enjoy  as   good  health 
as  those  who  live  on  a  mixture  of  bread  and  gruel  with  meat ; 
and  knows  that  in  foreign  prisons,  and  in   religious  houses  in 
the  Peninsula,   the  climate  of  which  does  not  differ  materially 
from  our  own,  the  inmates,  though  animal  food  is  not  permit- 
ted, continue  in  health.     On  the  14th  of  February,   when   Sir 
James  Macgrigor  visited  the  Penitentiary,  and  when  the  num- 
bers in  the  female   infirmary  were  much   smaller  than  in   any 
previous  or  subsequent  day,  he  observed  to  Mr  Holford,  that, 
though  the  females  looked  paler  than  before,  he  perceived  no 
difference  in  the  countenances  of  the  men.     Sir  James  regards 
last  winter  (1822-1823)  as  \evy  unhealthy  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year ;  that  is,   in  the  increased  severity  and  less 
manageable  character  of  all  diseases,  but  without  any  sweepinfr 
or  epidemic  illness.     Lastly,  during  the  course  of  thirty  years. 
Sir  James  has  occasionally  seen  scurvy,   but  never  contagious ; 
but  he  is  bv  no  means  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  not  so;   "  for 
"  when  a  number  of  men  are  congregated  together,  I  am  al- 
"  ways  inclined  to  the  opinion   that  it  is  difficult  to   ascertain 
"  whether  a  disease  is  contagious  or  not :  the  disoi'der  I  have 
"  very  frequently  seen  contagious.  *     I  believe  it  is   consonant 
"  to  all  observation,  that,  confined  in  a  small  space,  the  conta- 
"  gion  would  be  very  strong ;  and  if  there   were  a  very  laro-e 
"  area  or  space  in  the  open  air,  the  disease  would  be  compara- 
"  tively  innoxious.  "    (p.  83.) 

Dr  Andrew  Baird  ascribes  scurvy,  as  it  used  to  prevail  in 
the  navy,  to  deficient  nutriment,  whether  this  proceed  from 
the  long  use  of  salted  provisions,   or  any  similar  mode  of  liv- 

*  There  is  some  mistake  here,  but  we  cannot  correct  it. 
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ing;  to  moisture,  bad  air,   want  of  cleanliness  and  of  ventila- 
tion.    It  is  not  so  i)revalcnt   in   the  na\\y  now  as  formerly,   in 
consequence  of  the   improved   state  of  the  iood,  more  general 
attention  to  better  clothinj^,    which  contributes   to   cleanliness, 
and  the  prevention  of  moisture  by  rubbing  the  decks  with  sand 
and  stone  instead  of  washing.  ,  Has   seen   the  dietary  of  the 
Penitentiary   of  July    last ;    but   as    he   has    not    visited    the 
Institution  since    that    period,    cannot   form    any   opinion    on 
its  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  from  any  alteration  now  visible. 
Taking  the   cjuestion   abstractly,  he  might  pei'haps   answer  it 
if  he  knew  the  quantities  allotted  to  each  prisoner  ;  thinks  that 
it  is  too  small,  and  in  its  diluted  state  must  be  less  nutritious. 
Dr  Baird  admits,  that  as  he  has  never  met  with  a  case  bearing 
all  the  characters  of  sea-scurvy  ashore,  he  cannot  say  what  ef- 
fect such  a  dietary  as   the   present  might  produce  in  persons 
confined  for  many  m.onths ;  but  knows,  that  the  prisoners  of 
war,  of  whom  there  Avere  70,000  in  the  countr}'  at  a  time,  were 
maintained  in  good  health   on    1^^   lib.   of  bread  and  \  lib.  of 
meat  daily  ;  is  of  opinion,  from  the  health  enjoyed  by  a  nume- 
rous  part  of  the  community  in   the  United    Kingdom,  and  e- 
specially  in -Ireland,   who  live  without  animal  food  on  milk  and 
vegetables,  that  if  a  person  in  prison   is  supplied  with  a  suffi- 
cient   quantity  of  farinaceous    and    vegetable    matter,    animal 
food  is  iinnecessary  so  long  as   the  health  is  undisturbed ;  but 
thinks  that  all  efforts  of  the   substitution  of  given  quantities  of 
bread  for  animal  food  in  the  diet  of  prisoners  can  be  determin- 
ed by  experiment  only,  and  that  in  the  Penitentiary  animal  food 
is  necessary,  as  most  persons  there  have  been  accustomed  to  it. 
Dr  Baird  further   states,  that  he  cannot  conceive,  from  what 
he  has  seen  of  sea-scurvy  in  the  navy,  that  it  can   exist  where  ' 
there  is  a  sufficient  portion  of  animal  food  and  vegetables;  has 
seen  the  disease  produced  under  a  diet  of  bread,  but  never  in  si- 
tuations where  the  persons  had  the  free  use  of  vegetables. 

Robert  Westcott  Bampfield,  Esq.  entered  his  Majesty's  navy 
in  1799,  and  served  under  Sir  John  Warren  and  8ir  James 
Hawkins  Whitslied,  was  ten  3'ears  in  the  Belliqueux  with  the 
present  Admiral  Viscount  Torrington,  and  has  seen  scurvy 
in  all  its  forms,  and  in  every  variety,  from  the  slightest  to  the 
most  violent  and  fatal,  and  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 
As  to  its  cause,  Mr  Bampfield  states,  that  it  must  be  preceded 
either  by  diet  devoid  of  nutritious  properties,  or  by  diet  of 
salted  meat  without  a  sufficient  qiiaiiiity  of  fresh  vegetables. 
Has  seen  it  prevail  when  in  harbour,  land-locked  at  Trincoma- 
lee  in  the  East  Indies,  and  lias  seen  three  cases  in  the  work- 
Louse  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  (larden,  London.  Two  of  these 
■were  adniiued  into  the  work-house   with  scurvv  on  them  ;  the 
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tliird  originated  in  the  Institution  ;  admits,  tliat  this  ^vas  the 
only  case  among  many  hundreds  in  which  the  disease  could 
not  be  traced  to  defective  nourishment.  Admits,  that  among 
sailors  who  have  once  had  the  disease,  a  disposition  to  future 
attacks  exists.  Mr  Bampfield  has  seen  the  scale  of  dietary  a- 
dopted  since  July  in  tlie  Penitentiary,  would  not  have  sanc- 
tioned it,  and  should  have  farther  stated,  that  under  such  diet, 
scurvy  must  have  been  produced  both  on  account  of  its  insuf- 
ficiency and  its  quality.  States  this  opinion  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  soup  contains  no  vegetables ;  and  though  it  ap- 
pears that  it  contained  greens,  turnips  and  onions,  adheres  to  the 
opinion  that  the  animal  (vegetable?)  matter  is  insufficient  to 
sustain  health. 

"  It  occurred  to  me  at  Trincomaleo,  in  the  situation  I  have  al- 
luded to,  that  though  the  ship's  company  were  allowed  one  pound 
of  fresh  beef  per  day,  such  as  we  have  in  the  East  Indies,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  vegetables,  that  in  one  week  after  the  men  were 
placed  on  that  diet,  thirteen  cases  of  scurvy  occurred,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  write  a  letter  on  service  to  represent  that  the  quantity 
of  vegetables  must  be  increased,  and  which,  on  being  given,  put  aa 
effectual  stop  to  the  progress  of  scurvy.  "     p.  87. 

Mr  Bampfield,  after  referring,  at  the  request  of  the  commit- 
tee, to  the  prescriptions  of  the  dietary,  states  his  opinion,  that 
the  soup  so  made  would  correspond  precisely  with  that  which  he 
had  now  alluded  to  at  Trincomalee ;  recals  to  the  recollection  of 
the  committee,  that  during  the  severe  v/inter  of  1794—95,  the 
crews  of  many  ships  then  lying  at  Spithead,  that  were  well  sup- 
plied with  animal  food,  but  could  not  on  account  of  frost  obtain 
much  vegetable  food,  became  lifFccted  with  scurvy  ;  and  finally 
states  his  conviction,  that  as  much  vegetable  matter  almost  as 
Could  be  put  into  broth,  made  in  the  proportion  of  I-i-  ounce  of 
meat  to  each  individual,  would  not  prevent  the  disease,  and 
that  with  such  diet  scurvy  would  show  itself  in  this  country  in 
about  five  months,  in  a  tropical  climate  much  earlier,  according 
to  his  personal  experience.  In  reference  to  the  most  proper 
form  of  administering  food  under  sucli  a  system,  Mr  B.  states 
that  a  dietary  consisting  of  liquids  and  fluids  without  crude 
meat,  is  precisely  what  physicians  call  low  diet,  and  is  liable,  if 
long  continued,  to  induce  diarrhoea.  On  the  influence  of  al- 
ternating or  varying  the  substances  used,  he  admits  that  the 
use  of  farinaceous  and  vegetable  matter  six  days,  and  seven  or 
eight  ounces  of  crude  meat  on  the  seventh,  would  have  been  a 
better  and  more  salubrious  diet;  and  states  the  following  fact. 

*'  On  board  a  ship,  the  seamen  and  midshipmen,  or  the  midship- 
men's mcj-s,  are  placed  precisely  on  the  same  diet;  but  as  the  mid- 
shipmen dine  out  about  once  a  week,  either  with  the  captain  or  offi- 
cers mess,   and   c.btain  one  full  diet  of  fresh  animal  and  vegetable 
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matter  about  once  a  week  ;  I  liave  certninly,  in  all  my  experience, 
never  seen  more  than  two  midshipmen  aHectcd  with  scurvy,  and  tliat 
was  in  a  slight  degree,  in  a  cruize  in  the  East  Indies,  in  which  there 
were  only  thirty-six  men  left  free  from  it,  when  we  arrived  in  har- 
bour, out  of  a  complement  of  490.  "     p.  88. 

Mr  B.  thinks  that  the  diet  of  a  prison  like  the  Penitentiary, 
taking  into  consideration  the  confinement  of  the  parties,  and 
the  operation  of  moral  causes,  should  contain  six  ounces  of 
dressed  meat  daily  to  each  man,  and  four  ounces  of  the  same 
to  each  woman,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vegetables,  and  a- 
bout  a  pound  of  bread ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  variety  of  food, 
or  animal  and  vegetable  matter  mixed,  is  requisite  to  preserve 
health  in  a  climate  like  this,  as  his  own  observations  convince 
liim  that  scurvy  may  be  induced  in  all  climates  wherever  full 
diet  of  this  kind  is  not  used.  Is  further  aware  that  the  Hindoos, 
whose  mode  of  living  has  been  supposed  to  contradict  this  prin- 
ciple, do  not  restrict  their  diet  to  mere  rice  ;  for  though  they 
do  not  use  beef  or  mutton,  they  can  at  all  times  almost  have 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  even  fish. 

*'  And  their  original  stamina  has  been  derived  from  parents 
brought  up  upon  that  sort  of  food  ;  the  nature  of  the  climate  also 
renders  animal  food  less  necessary  naturally  there ;  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  the  earth  is  parched  up  ;  there  is  no  pas- 
turage for  cattle  ;  the  cattle  being  extremely  thin  and  small,  nature 
would  seem  to  ordain  that  the  diet,  in  those  seasons  of  the  year^ 
should  consist  principally  of  vegetable  matter  and  the  animal  mat- 
ter I  have  spoken  of,  for  if  all  ate  animal  food  constantly  for  one 
year,  they  would  almost  consume  all  the  cattle  in  India.  "    p.  88,  89-. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  living  among  the  natives  of  Ire- 
land, Mr  13.  gives  the  following  statement. 

"  I  have  been  in  Ireland  ;  I  think  I  have  visited  some  of  the 
meanest  huts  in  Ireland,  and  I  never  saw  an  Irishman  who  was  fed 
so  low  as  on  potatoes  and  milk  ;  I  think  I  have  invariably  seen  that 
they  had  hens  which  laid  eggs,  I  have  seen  them  in  general ;  I  have 
also  seen  a  pig  in  the  house;  I  have  seen  a  cow  generally  either  ir^ 
one  cabin,  or  amongst  two  or  three  cabins,  from  whence  they  made 
butter  and  cheese ;  and  I  conceive,  upon  that  diet  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary, an  Irishman  might  enjoy  his  health,  if  you  gave  him  butter, 
cheese,  milk,  butter-milk,  eggs,  and  some  vegetables,  and  a  slice  of 
bacon  now  and  then."     p.  90,  91. 

Augustus  Granville,  M.  D.,  as  a  naval  surgeon  has  seen 
scurvy  in  naval  hospitals — a  few  cases  on  board  two  blockadinf* 
squadrons  ofl'  Toulon  and  ofl"  Lisbon  ;  has  seen  it  on  board  cap- 
tured vessels,  in  tlic  West  Indies,  in  the  French  army,  on  board 
a  large  Turkish  fleet,  in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  and  a  few  cases 
in  the  London  hospitals  and  dispensaries  ;  expresses  his  belief 
that  every  medical  man  of  experience  who  has  seen  the  disease, 
will  hesitate  in  giving  an  absolute  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
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causes  whence  it  originates; — has  known  it  arise  not  only  from 
want  of  proper  nutrition,  but  where  the  diet  was  too  highly  ani- 
malized,  and  also  where  it  consisted  of  mixed  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  to  a  proper  amount.  As  an  example  of  this 
mode  of  formation,  Dr  Granville  refers  to  three  of  the  Pari- 
sian hospitals,  in  which,  during  1817,  when  he  was  in  Paris, 
scorbutic  diarrhoea  arose,  in  consequence  of  feeding  the  inmates 
on  gelatine  obtained  from  bones,  according  to  the  process  of  a 
chemist,  whose  name  is  left  blank,  but  by  which  we  presume  is 
meant  Proust ;  whose  experiments  prompted  Cadet  de  Vaux, 
and  that  active  but  quixotic  speculator.  Sir  Benjamin  Thom- 
son, commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Count  Rumford,  to 
make  soups  and  broth  in  this  economical  style.  Dr  Granville 
informs  the  committee,  that  in  one  prison,  the  Bicetre, 
scurvy  broke  out  in  so  severe  a  form,  that  the  infirmary 
contained,  while  he  was  there,  one-third  of  the  population  of 
the  prison,  which  is  generally  800  persons  ;  and  it  was  then 
ascribed  to  insufficiency  of  clothing,  thedress  of  the  prisoners  be- 
ing a  linen  jacket  and  trowsers  only,  during  a  very  severe  winter. 
Dr  Granville  admits  that  the  prison  in  which  this  took  place 
was  rather  overcrowded,  cold,  badly  ventilated,  and  in  some 
parts  dirty, — circumstances  which  doubtless  would  operate 
with  considerable  power  as  auxiliary  morbific  agents.  These 
cases  of  scurv}',  which,  according  to  Dr  Granville,  occur  al- 
most annually  in  the  Parisian  prisons,  are  sporadic, — affecting 
one,  two,  three,  or  half  a  dozen  persons,  and  appear  to  subside 
spontaneously.  No  change  of  diet  is  made  in  consequence,  nor 
does  the  diet  appear  to  be  suspected  as  the  cause.  Dr  Gran- 
ville has  not  visited  the  Penitentiary,  nor  is  he  prepared  to  say 
whether  the  dietary  could  cause  scurvy,  till  he  is  informed  that 
the  disease  of  the  Penitentiary  is  actually  scurvy ;  admits  that 
the  diminished  quantity  of  food  would  exercise  a  very  lowering 
effect  on  the  constitution ;  but  when  this  is  connected  with  a 
fact  already  stated,  of  scorbutic  diarrhoea  occurring  under  a 
diet  entirely  animal,  he  hesitates  to  give  a  decided  answer ;  lastly, 
he  sees  nothing  in  the  dietary  that  would  induce  him  to  remon- 
strate against  it,  or  shrink  from  putting  it  to  trial,     p.  95. 

P.  99. — The  next  medical  witness  to  whose  evidence  we  are 
directed,  is  Mr  John  Pratt,  resident  surgeon  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary. The  evidence  given  by  this  witness  is  very  confused, 
tautological  and  vague,  savouring  strongly  of  a  little  learnings 
but  showing  its  danger  and  its  folly  with  equal  strength  ;  and  it 
may,  on  the  whole,  be  adduced  as  a  happy  example  of  the  as- 
piring style  of  the  half  learned  mediciner,  who  strives  to  con- 
ceal the  penury  of  his  stores  by  an  eager  display  of  the  tawdry 
scraps  of  science  which  malicious  fortune,  or  his  more  malig- 
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nant  genius,  has  thrown  across  his  path.  Such  an  ami.ibic 
and  interesting  degree  of  scepticism — such  a  studietl  aversion 
to  all  common  language  or  cvery-day  terms — such  an  ambi- 
tious tone  of  science  and  scientific  circumlocution, — we  have 
not  often  had  the  pleasure  of  being  amused  with  ;  and  were  we 
not  satisfied  that  the  gentleman  was  much  too  serious  to  indulge 
in  any  thing  like  levity  or  a  jest  before  a  grave  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  we  should  at  once  regard  the  whole  as^ 
a  good  caricature  of  some  of  the  medical  aspirants  of  the  day 
for  literary  distinction.  Mr  John  Pratt  '  thinks,  about  the 
month  of  October,  he  began  to  pay  some  little  attention, — to 
notice  it  in  some  degree, — a  pallidness  in  their  looks  ;  he  thinks 
he  did  once  or  twice  mention  it  to  Dr  Hutchison,  that  there 
was  a  pallidness  about  the  countenances  of  the  people;  he  dict 
frcquently  in  his  journal  mention  that  there  was  a  pallidness 
and  want  of  strength  in  their  stomachs;  and  in  a  letter  sent  fo 
the  committee  in  the  month  of  September  last,  it  is  stated,  ' 
*'  Although  the  prisoners  appear  to  be  in  good  health,  yet  I 
perceive  a  2)alHdjiess  about  them  \vhich  to  me  appears  to  arise 
from  the  present  dietary,  which  I  am  fearful  we  shall  find 
shortly  will  increase,  accompanied  with  a  diminution  of 
strength,  "  See.  and  much  of  the  same  tedious  and  profitless 
gossip.  Mr  John  Pratt,  however,  does  not  restrict  his  talents  to 
the  composition  of  elegant  reports.  He  further  indulges  in 
physiological  speculation,  and  entertains  the  managing  commit- 
tee and  the  questioning  committee  with  the  following  choice 
morsel  of  gastronomic  theory.  "  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the 
*'  diet,  though  sufficiently  nutritious  for  a  short  time,  will,  when 
*'  continued  for  any  considerable  period,  produce  a  debility  of 
*'  the  stomach,  which  having  no  substance  to  act  upon,  must 
**  destroy  its  muscular  action  ;  the  food  being  in  that  pi  epared 
*'  state  leaving  very  little  either  for  the  saliva  or  the  gastric 
"juices  to  do,  and  renders  the  constitution  more  liable  to  re- 
"  ceive  disease,  and  particularly  so  when  the  mind  is  afiected 
*'  from  the  loss  of  liberty ;  and  we  find  the  females  are  more 
*'  susceptible  and  subject  to  more  diseases  than  males,  "  and  so 
on.  Nov/,  after  this  sagacious  and  oracular  piece  of  medical 
advice,  we  think  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  a  single  member 
of  the  committee  will  ever  again  swallow  one  mouthful  of  soup, 
or  any  thing  less  solid  than  substantial  sirloin. 

One  extract  more  from  the  evidence  of  this  witness  will  show 
at  once  the  execrable  trash,  with  which  it  is  possible  for  com- 
tees  of  inquiry  to  be  satisfied. 

"  Were  statements  made  to  you,  on  the  part  of  the  matron,  that, 
in  November  or  December,  some  of  tlie  females  could  not  keep 
their  broth  upon  their  stomachs  ? — Yes,  certainly,  there  were. 
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"   At  evening  or  dinner  time  ?— Particularly  in  tlic  evening. 

"  Was  any  thing  done  ? — xV  change  was  made,  by  giving  them 
warm  wati  r. 

"  By  whose  advice  or  authority  was  that  given  ? — By  the  advice 
of  Dr  Hutchison. 
•    *'  Did  you  concur  in  it  ? — Yes,  1  did. 

"  Are  you  certain  he  was  present  ? — Yes.  On  February  the  8th 
I  say,  "  Permit  me  to  state,  that  1  found,  both  in  the  male  and  fe- 
male pentagons,  a  diminution  of  strength  and  loss  of  appetite,  but 
more  particularly  among  the  females  ;  their  countenances  are  pallid, 
and  the}'  complain  of  weakness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  ;  many, 
I  fear,  cannot  take  down  their  soup.  I  am  fearful  vve  shall,  in  a 
short  period,  find  a  very  great  accumulation  of  disease,  arising  from 
debility ;  and  I  certainly  do  not  think  the  present  diet  sufficient  to 
^ive  them  that  support  which  it  is  necessary  they  should  have.  " 
On  the  27th  of  February  I  have  remarked,  "  There  has  been  a  great 
number  of  slight  attacks  of  diarrhoea  in  the  pentagons,  but  which 
a'e  doing  well ;  this  has  been  both  in  the  males  and  females  ;  and 
there  is,  I  apprehend,  the  scurvy  among  them,  which  has  made  its 
appearance  on  their  legs,  having  discovered  spots,  although  the 
grand  mark  distinguishing  that  disease,  the  wasting  and  spongy  ap- 
pearance of  the  gums,  had  not  taken  place.  "     p.  100. 

Dr  Johnson  thinks  il  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  all 
the  causes  that  may  have  combined  to  produce  this  complaint; 
it  is  In'glily  probable  that  if  defect  of  nutriment  did  not  cause 
the  disease,  it  strongly  disposed  those  so  fed  to  the  general 
causes  of  its  formatian  ;  he  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  is  the 
sole  cause,  because  some  recent  cases  have  taken  place  in  which 
llie  men  were  not  more  than  six  weeks  in  the  Penitentiar}',  and 
must  have  therefore  been  little  if  at  all  influenced  by  the  re- 
duced dietary;  is  not  prepared  to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  the 
influence  of  local  situation;  the  ground  on  which  the  Peniten- 
tiary is  built,  appears  to  have  been  low  and  swampy ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  houses,  the  pavements,  and  the  draining  since 
practised,  would  induce  him  to  pause  ere  he  declared  the  site  to 
be  unhealthy;  attributes  a  good  deal  to  the  operation  of  moral 
causes,  and  ascribes  the  general  exemption  of  the  officers  of  the 
institution  as  much  to  the  condition  of  their  minds  as  to  their 
allowance  of  food.  Dr  J.  regards  neither  dysentery  in  ge- 
neral nor  the  disease  of  the  Penitentiary  as  infectious. 

Mr  Job.n  Godwin  Johnson,  cannot  say  that  he  has  had  ex- 
perience enough  to  justify  any  opinion  on  the  infectious  or  un- 
infeclious  nature  of  the  disease. 

Dr  Burnet  thinks  that  in  some  instances  the  dietary  appeared 
to  be  connected  with  the  scurvy  and  bowel  complaint,  but  in 
other  instances  he  could  not  trace  this  connexion,  and  declines 
givbig  any  opinion  on  the  probability  of  its  being  infectious. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  the  evidence  adduced 
regarding  the  probable  causes  of  the  diseases  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary. These  abstracts  may  communicate  a  very  correct  idea  of 
the  light  which  they  have  thrown  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  de- 
gree of  certainty  with  which  any  one  or  two  of  them  may  be 
charged  with  the  evils  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Institution. 
It  will  be  remarked,  that  these  evidences  are  in  many  places 
very  contradictory,  that  they  are  in  almost  all  places  vague, 
and  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  fix  on  any  one  agent  as  the 
origin  of  the  complaints.  This  is  by  no  means  wonderful, 
though  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  give  rise  to  some  scandal  a- 
mong  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  appreciate  the  nature  of 
medical  evidence,  and  especially  of  ihat  department  of  it  in 
which  the  causes  and  formation  of  diseases  are  investigated.  In 
many  subjects  of  medical  science,  research  has  been  rewarded 
with  discovery,  and  experience  has  at  length  been  attended  with 
useful  and  substantial  information  ;  but  in  this,  the  physician  has 
much  to  learn  and  more  to  observe,  and  etiology  may  be  said 
to  be  still  in  its  infancy.  In  the  instance  before  us,  there  are 
several  circumstances  which  concur  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
render  the  inquiry  of  causing  agents  extremely  complicated, 
somewhat  obscure,  and  particularly  liable  to  lead  to  fallacious 
conclusions.  Three  of  these  are  very  obvious,  and  may  be 
briefly  adverted  to.  1^/,  We  think  it  is  clearly  established  that 
scurvy  did  not  prevail  very  generally,  that  its  existence  was  at 
best  extremely  doubtful,  and  that  it  iiad  actually  disappeared, 
while  there  were  many  severe  cases  of  dysenteric  or  intestinal 
disease.  2t?,  We  conceive  it  to  be  proved  that  the  disease  which 
was  most  prevalent  and  most  fatal,  consisted  in  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines ; — we  make  no  case  in 
this  instance  of  nosological  names.  3^/,  The  continuance  of  the 
disease  after  its  alleged  causes  had  ceased  to  operate,  throws  a 
peculiar  and  unexpected  difficulty  in  the  way  of  explanation. 

Suppose  the  disease  were  admitted,  throughout,  to  be  scur- 
vy, it  would  by  no  means  be  difficult  to  show,  that  the  causes 
to  which  it  is  ascribed  were  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect. 
The  first  and  most  obvious,  and  that  which  was  believed  to  be 
the  most  general,  is  the  diet,  and  the  diminished  allowance  of 
the  new  dietary.  Now,  though  several  of  those  physicians 
and  surgeons  have  given  their  opinion,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
that  the  diet  was  too  slender  in  quantity,  and  not  sufliciently 
nutritious  in  quality,  this  inference  has  been  again  contradict- 
ed by  others,  though  not  in  terms  of  equal  decision,  at  least  on 
facts  equally  strong.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  refer  to 
the  evidence  of  Sir  J.  Macgrigor,  Dr  Granville,  Mr  Bamp- 
field,  and  even  of  Dr  Johnson.     But  the  justice  of  this  argu- 
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ment,  derived  from  the  dietary,  is  prodigiously  diminished  by 
tlie  history  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  ;  for  it  appears,  from 
various  parts  of  the  evidence,  that  persons  were  attacked  with 
the  disease  shortly  after  entering  the  house,  and  after  the  diet- 
ary had  been  chanijed  :  and  lono-  after  the  food  was  more  a- 
buiulant,  and  of  better  quality,  cases  of  the  disease  occurred, 
and  were  attended  with  very  bad  symptoms.     (Tl.) 

The  next  cause  believed  to  be  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
the  diseases  of  the  Penitentiary,  is  cold  ;  and  unquestionably 
ks  influence  must  be  admitted  to  be  very  powerful,  in  a  place 
where  confinement  renders  active  exertion  diiticijlt,  and  the 
regulations  prescribe  the  same  degree,  in  the  same  manner, 
jto  several  hundred  persons,  who  probably  differ  very  widely 
from  each  other  in  their  habits  of  exercise,  or  personal  labour. 
The  disease  also  appeared  soon  after  the  commencement  of  a 
^•ery  severe  winter,  and  increased  as  the  cold  continued.  But 
the  difriculty  again  here  is,  that  it  did  not  recede  at  the  ap- 
proach of  warm  weather ;  for  in  the  second  Report  of  Drs 
Latham  and  Roget,  on  the  4th  July,  it  is  expressly  stated, 
that  "  many  prisoners  admitted  since  the  diet,  thought  to  be 
injurious,  has  been  changed,  and  since  the  weather  has  be- 
come milder,  have  become  the  subjects  of  dysenter}- ;  and  se- 
veral of  the  ofiiccrs  of  the  establishment  most  employed  about 
itlu:;  sick  have  suffered  the  same  disease."  (p.  394.)  This,  in- 
deed, is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments,  not  only  against  the 
disease  being  one  or  uniform, — ^against  its  being  scorbutic 
^ne^ely, —  but  against  the  alleged  influence  of  the  prison  diet 
and  the  cold  season,  or  genei'al  defect  of  heat  in  the  prison. 
There  is  no  mode  of  getting  rid  of  it,  unless  by  admitting, 
iwhat  appeal's  to  be  the  fact,  that  whatever  appearance  the  dis- 
ease assumed  at  its  commencement, — whatever  petechial  spots 
or  blotches  appeared  on  the  persons  of  the  convicts, — it  was 
all  along,  and  especially  about  its  termination,  a  malady  of  the 
intestinal  canal  solely.  On  the  influence  of  air  and  the  de- 
pressing passions,  on  which  much  stress  has  been  laid,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  much.  Their  influence  on  human  health  none 
can  deny  ;  but  we  know  so  little  of  their  peculiar  and  precise 
effects,  that  we  thin]<;  it  is  quite  idle,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  speculate  concerning  their  operation  on  disease. 
We  readily  admit  their  dis):)osing  influence  on  all  diseases. 

These  difiiculties,  with  regard  to  causing  agents,  are  certain- 
ly applicable  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  presumption  of  the 
disease  being  scurvy.  But  if  we  abandon  this  forced  and  erro- 
neous view  of  the  subject,  the  difficulties,  though  not  removed, 
are  much  diminished.  If  we  lay  aside  mere  nosological  terms, 
and  adopt  the  hypothesis,  for  we  regret  to  say  it  can  be  nothing 
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more,  that  the  disease  which  was  most  general  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary consisted  in  inllammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of"  the 
intestines,  or,  if  the  witnesses  please,  dysentery,  for  it  avails 
not  to  dispute  about  a  name,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  relation 
between  several  of  the  causes  and  the  elltxts  is  much  more  distinct 
and  conspicuous.  We  do  not,  in  this  case,  deny  that  the  slender 
rations  may  have  had  some  influence,  perhaps  by  no  means  in- 
considerable, in  giving  rise  to  this  disease;  but  this  effect  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  secondary  than  primary,  as  some  of  the  me- 
dical witnesses  have  represented.  Almost  all  that  we  know  of 
the  influence  of  diet  contributes  to  show,  that  it  is  not  a  direct 
cause  or  agent  of  disease,  that  its  operation  is  on  the  general 
strength  of  the  subjects,  and  that  it  may  thus  effect  in  the  ani- 
mal economy  changes  favourable  to  the  direct  attacks  of  mor- 
bific agents.  Neither  do  we  altogether  deny  the  operation  of 
inaction,  and  even  want  of  fresh  air,  but  we  allow  them  only 
the  same  secondary  influence  ;  we  cannot  regard  them  as  direct 
generators  of  disease,  or  as  any  other  tlian  mere  auxiliaries  to 
its  attacks. 

It  is  different,  however,  with  regard  to  cold,  whether  alone 
or  combined  with  moisture.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  it 
is  obvious  that  this  agent  may  operate  on  the  human  body  ;  1st, 
The  general  effects  of  living  constantly  in  a  cold  atmosphere; 
i'd.  The  particular  effects  of  cold  applied  for  a  considerable 
time  to  the  human  body  so  as  to  exercise  a  certain  change  on  its 
functions.  The  peculiarities  of  these  two  modes  are  most 
clearly  understood  by  observing  the  different  results  which  take 
place  in  the  persons  of  individuals  who  live  liabitually  in  situa- 
tions not  sufficiently  sheltered  from  the  weather,  and  in  the  per- 
sons of  those  who  are  imperfecdy  clothed  in  such  situations.  In 
the  first  case,  cold  may  produce  direct  effects,  but,  in  general,  it 
operates  rather  indirectly ;  active  exertion,  sufficient  food,  and 
sufficient  clothing  generally  counteract  any  injurious  impressions. 
But,  in  the  second  case,  where  the  person  oftlie  individual  is  im- 
perfectly or  imprcpcily  clothed,  the  operation  of  cold  is  more  di- 
rect, more  permanent,  more  uninterrupted,  and  less  liable  to  be 
counteracted  by  other  means.  There  is  no  fact,  we  conceive,  so 
well  established  as  the  great  influence  which  sufficient  and  ade- 
quate clothing  exercises  in  preventing  disease,  and  insuffi- 
cient clothing  in  causing  it;  and  we  think  Dr  Baird  is  per- 
fectly correct  in  ascribing  the  greater  health  of  our  seamen 
in  all  climates  to  the  changes  wrought  in  this  department  of 
naval  economy.  Coverings  of  flannel  next  the  skin  are  in- 
dispensable to  those  exposed  to  changes  of  temperature  and 
vicissitudes  of  weather,  whether  in  cold,  temperate,  or  tro- 
pical regions,  not  so  much  in  contributing  to  cleanliness,  and 
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in  maintaining  the  skin,  its  circniation  and  secretion,  in  due 
order,  but,  through  tliat,  in  preserving  a  proper  state  of  the 
mucous  surfaces,  and  especially  that  of  the  intestines.  The 
great  influence  of  its  neglect  in  deranging  the  state  of  the  in7 
testinal  mucous  surflice,  is  admitted  by  all  practical  observers, 
both  of  tlie  diseases  of  this  climate,  and  of  warmer  regions  ; 
and  the  fact  mentioned  by  Dr  Granville,  that  the  scorbutic 
dysentery  of  the  Bicetre  could  be  traced  to  no  other  cause  than 
that  of  a  linen  dress  during  the  rigour  of  v.'inter,  shows  how 
much  may  be  ascribed  to  it  in  institutions  like  the  Milbank 
Penitentiary.  The  point  is,  was  there  proof  tliat  this  cause 
existed ;  that  the  penitents  were  insufficiently  clothed  ?  It  is 
singular,  that  while  the  minutest  inquiries  have  been  made  at 
all  and  sundry  about  the  state  of  their  diet  and  its  effects, 
about  the  degree  of  exercise,  airing,  kind  and  quantity  of  oc- 
cupations, and  even  the  means  employed  to  warm  the  penta- 
gons, we  cannot  discover  a  trace  of  any  inquiry  about  their 
mode  of  clothing,  or  the  protection  v/hicli  it  was  calculated  to 
afford  them  against  cold,  in  a  situation  where  they  were  pre- 
cluded from  the  usual  means  to  which  their  equals  in  rank  had 
access.  It  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  bold  and  baseless 
conjecture,  but  we  shall  risk  it  notwithstanding,  that  had  the 
inmates  of  the  Penitentiary  been  ordered  proper  flannel  cloth- 
ing, and  especially  rollers  of  flannel  round  the  belly,  we  sh.ould 
have  heard  nothing  of  dysentery,  and  little  or  nothing  of  scurvy. 
The  diet  vrould  then  have  been  found  good  and  adequate  to  its 
purpose,  the  accommodation  and  airing  would  have  been  suUi- 
cient,  and,  if  any  evils  really  resulted  from  the  site  of  the  Institu- 
tion, they  would  have  been  less  likely  to  be  pov/eriuUy  injurious. 

We  must  not,  however,  disguise  the  circumstance,  tliat  this 
conjecture  still  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  further  proofs.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  second  report  of  Drs  Lath.am  and 
Roget,  and  have  shovv-n  that  they  were  compelled  to  relinquish 
their  original  etiology  of  the  disease,  and  to  acknowledge,  tluit 
the  influence  of  diet  and  cold  weather  were  not  sufricient  to  ex- 
plain its  continuance  in  the  months  of  June  and  July. 

"  The  causes  (the  exciting  causes,  as  they  are  called)  of  diseases 
are  involved  in  much  uncertaint}' ;  and  when  the  question  is  con- 
cerning an  extensive  epidemic,  this  uncertainty  is  felt,  and  confLtssed 
to  be  most  painful  :  still  the  inquiry  into  these  causes  can  nevLC  be 
Ijaslily  dismissed ;  for  to  discover  what  they  are,  and  to  remove 
them,  if  they  are  within  our  re^ch,  may  be  essential  to  tlie  eilectual 
cure  of  the  disease. 

"  With  respect  to  the  Penitentiary,  then,  while  we  confess  tliat 
there  has  been,  and  still  may  be,  a  cause  of  disease  in  opeiaiiaa 
which  we  are  ignorant  of,  we  are  most  anxious  for  the  Coauaittce 
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led  convinced,  tlmt  llie  fault  docs  not  entirely  rest  with  us,  that  it 
remains  undiscovered,  but  that  tlie  difficulty  ot"  detecting  it  is  inhe- 
rent in  the  subject  itself. 

"  We  beg  to  state,  tiiat  opinions  respecting  the  causes  of  diseases 
^re  formed,  not  from  the  mere  observation  of  one  or  two  things  im- 
fliediately  obvious  to  the  senses,  but  from  a  cautious  investigation  of 
ii  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  from  a  series  of  reasoning  upon 
them. 

"  It  is  ()4)vious,  that  opinions  necessarily  so  formed,  arc  very  liable 
to  error  ;  and  hence  it  happens,  that  no  prudent  physician  ever  ar- 
rived at  conclusions  about  the  causes  of  a  disease,  vk-ith  so  certain  a 
<coiiviction  that  he  was  right,  as  not  to  confess  that  lie  might  possibly 
be  wrong. 

"  Numerous  cases  in  the  Penitentiary,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  have  seemed  to  us  quite  inexplicable,  except  upon  the  pre- 
sumption of  contagion.  The  fact  may  be  otherwise;  and  authorities 
(we  are  aware)  preponderate  against  the  contagious  nature  of  dysen* 
iery  :  nevertheless,  we  have  not  thought  ourselves  justified  in  ne- 
glecting the  practical  measures  which  the  fiicts  before  us  appeareti 
,to  suggest,  until  medical  0|iinion  is  settled  upon  this  point. ' — 
1  p.  394-,  395. 

This  adniission  might  justly  lead  to  a  long  and  intricate  dls^ 
rtission,  and  for  this  jve  have  no  leisure  at  present.  But  \\c 
remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  scurvy  never  was  known  to  be 
contagiAus  or  infectious  ;  and  if  this  imaginary  scurvy  of  the 
Penitentiary  is  so,  Drs  Latham  and  Roget  have  the  merit  not 
onlv  of  frnminfj  a  new  disease,  but  of  makino;  wonderful  dis- 
coveries  in  the  shoreless  but  not  reckless  ocean  of  medi- 
cal etiology.  1^1  the  second  j)lace,  though  contagion  be  acL- 
mitted  as  a  cause  of  dysentery — and  jof  this  we  have  very  great 
<l()ul)ts — the  question  still  recurs.  How  were  the  first  cases 
forn;ed  ? — what  contagion  gave  them  birth  ?  Contagion  can- 
jiot  be  regarded  but  as  a  jnere  secondary  cause  of  such  a  dis.- 
ease  ;  and  the  idea  that  it  is  the  primary  one,  though  less  pro- 
bable than  that  which  said  the  same  for  the  dietary,  is  equally 
inconsistent  with  accurate  observation  and  sound  reasoning, 
'^riiis  point,  indeed,  can  onl}^  be  determined  by  the  subsequent 
liistory  of  the  disease.  We  have  seen,  that,  in  some  instances, 
the  turnkeys  and  other  officers  of  the  Institntion  were  affected ; 
and  as  it  is  stated  that  they  were  not  exposed  to  the  influence 
either  of  insufficiency  of  diet,  or  of  those  circumstances  to 
'v\liich  the  disease  was  ascribed,  it  is  not  quite  unj-easonable  to 
look  for  some  agent  like  contagion.  It  is  likewise  stated,  that 
persons  recently  brought  to  the  Institution  had  been  attacked 
'within  a  few  days  (10),  * — a  period  certainly  top  short  to  allow 

^   r.  lai     Dr  Lalhaai  in  the  evidence  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane. 
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either  diet  or  inactivity,  or  even  the  other  accessory  causes,  to 
operate  on  them  with  much  effect. 

"  Are  you  aware  that  three  out  of  the  four  ca?es  of  prisoners  who 
have  been  in  but  ten  days  have  got  the  complaint  ? — Dr  Latham 
mentioned  to  me  in  the  other  room,  such  had  been  the  case. 

"  Does  that  fact  at  all  sliake  your  opinion  as  to  its  being  conta- 
gious or  not  ? — I  own  1  have  never  been  able  myself  to  ascertain 
exactly  whether  it  be  contagioas  or  not  contagious.  "     p.  191,  19.5. 

But  unless  it  could  be  ascertained,  that  the  persons  who  la- 
boured under  the  disease  afterwards  communicated  it  to  those 
■with  whom  they  were  living,  away  from  the  site  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary, it  may  be  justly  doubted  to  what  extent  the  disease  can 
be  said  to  depend  on  contagion.  It  is  to  Drs  Latham  and  Ro- 
get  that  the  profession  look  for  the  solution  of  this  enigma ; 
and  if,  by  cautious  observation  of  the  subsequent  fate  or  his- 
tory of  those  individuals  who  have  suffered  it,  they  dispel  the 
ambiguous  veil  with  which  its  origin  has  been  hidden,  it  will 
not  be  in  vain  that  they  have  been  charged  with  the  honour- 
able task  of  investigation. 

III.  Not  the  least  curious  point  in  the  general  investigation  is 
the  question  of  treatment.  Practically  speaking,  this  resolves 
itself  into  two  divisions  : — 1^/,  the  most  approved  and  elhca-? 
cious  treatment  of  scurvy ;  2d,  the  best  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease under  which  the  convicts  of  the  Penitentiary  were  said  to 
labour. 

For  a  long  time,  the  treatment  of  scurvy  was  the  most 
embarrassing  and  difficult  duty  of  the  physician ;  and  a  re- 
medy, which  should  be  uniformly  efficacious  against  its  ra- 
vages, was  a  desideratum  for  many  ages  after  it  began  to  ap- 
pear among  European  fleets  and  armies.  At  an  early  period 
it  was  treated  by  administering,  in  substance,  various  vegeta- 
bles, which  were  termed  antiscorbutic ;  as  scurvj^-grass  {cochle~ 
aria  officinalis),  water-cresses  {iiaslurtium  officinale),  brooklime 
{veronica  beccabunga),  celandine  {chelidoniiim  viinus),  with  ca- 
thartics and  the  addition  of  aromatic  substances  to  food  and 
generous  wines.  More  recently,  when  the  therapeutic  indica- 
tions were  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  alleged  causes,  physi- 
cians rested  their  curative  means  on  change  of  diet,  and  the 
copious  supply  of  fresh  vegetable  or  animal  matter.  On  a 
principle  not  very  different,  perhaps,  is  to  be  explained  the  use 
of  sour  crout,  wOrt,  spruce-beer,  and  other  similar  substances, 
with  which  we  know  Cook  and  others  contrived  to  preserve 
the  health  of  their  crews.  But  all  these  means  and  remedies 
had  yielded  to  the  lemon-juice  or  citric  acid,  which,  by  its  u- 
niform  efficacy,  seemed  at  length  to  unite  all  the  desiretj 
qualities    of  a   specific  antiscorbutic    agent.     The   great  sue- 
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cess  of  this  remedy,  the  hnppy  ch:uii^es  which  have  taken 
phice  under  its  use  on  the  Jiealtli  of  our  seamen,  and  the  im- 
phcit  confidence  with  which  it  was  administered  during  the 
late  war,  warnint  our  tracing  shghtly  the  liistory  of  its  intro- 
duction. 

Though  scurvy  apj')ears  to  have  been  known  as  a  distinct 
disease  so  early  as  1555,  when  Ohms  Magnus  describes  it  as 
pecuhar  to  persons  imprisoned,  and  the  inhabitants  of  besieg- 
ed towns,  it  does  not  appear  that  we  have  any  earher  notice 
x>f  the  influence  of  lemon-juice  in  chiccking  it  than  is  given 
by  Sir  Richard  Hawkius,  in  a  voyage  to  the  South  Sea  in 
1593,  whose  ship's  company  was  attacked  with  distinct  and 
violent  scurvy  within  three  or  four  degrees  of  the  equinoctia} 
line.  *  After  tin's  authority,  we  find  John  Woodall,  master 
in  surgery  of  London,  163G,  bestowing  the  highest  praise^ 
on  it  as  a  knov.n  and  certain  remedy,  and  recommending  it  ii^ 
Ihe  strongest  terms  to  naval  practitioners. 

Yet  it  is  remarkable,  and  shov/s  the  tardiness  Avith  which 
real  improvements  become  known  and  are  adopted  in  medi- 
,cine,  that  ej^idemic  scurvies  were  allowed  to  rage  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  in  none  more  thim  the  13ritish  navy, 
for  nearly  two  centuries  after,  without  attempting  to  use  this 
remedy.  So  complete  was  this  neglect,  that,  in  1710,  when 
Lord  Anson  proceeded  on  his  circumnavigation,  no  provision 
of  any  kind  a})pears  to  have  been  made  against  the  disease  ;  and 
such  a  thi^g  as  lemon-juice  a|:>pears  never  to  haye  been  thought 
o'i.  So  much,  indeed,  does  this  appear  to  have  been  the  case, 
that  we  find  Mr  V/alter,  the  judicious  narrator  of  the  mise- 
ries of  Anson's  circumnavigation,  declaring,  "  that  in  soniQ 
instances,  both  the  cure  and  the  prevention  of  this  malady  is 
inijjossible  to  be  effected  by  any  management,  or  by  the  ap- 
plication of  any  remedies  which  can  be  made  use  of  at  sea.  " 
(p.  113.)  Tlie  calamities  of  this  unfortunate  expedition  were, 
however,  productive  of  one  good  efiect.  T."he  impressive  de- 
£cr;]ition  of  the  sufferings  undergone  by  Anson's  crew  a- 
woke  a  general  interest  not  only  with  the  profession,  but 
with  the  pubhc  at  large,  on  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  rno&t  likely  means  of  controlling  its  ravages.  A- 
moiig  (liose  of  the  profession  whose  attention  were  attracted  to 
til  is  subject,  Dr  John  Li;>d,  phy-ician  to  the  Iloyai  Hospital  at 
Haslar,  deserves  to  be  distinguished.  It  is  to  his  researches, 
J  7.33,  that  we  are  indebted,  not  only  for  the  best  account  of 
the  disease,  the  critical  examination  of  the  accounts  of  voyagers 


*  The    Obser\-ation3   of  Sir   Uithard   Hawkins,    Knight,   in   his  Voyage  to  Uic 
gouth  Sea,  A.  D.  1593.     Apud  rurchas  liis  Pilgtims.     IV.  Tart,  p.  137i. 
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and  medical  autlior?,  and  the  correction  of  many  erroneous 
notions  tb.en  prevalent,  but  for  the  first  clear  and  rational  ex- 
position of  the  c:iu>es  of  its  formation,  and  the  means  of  its 
certain  removal.  Tliere  arc  few  works  on  medicine  which  are 
more  truly  the  result  of  correct  observation  than  this,  almo->t 
none  in  which  the  eflicacy  of  remedial  means  is  so  satisfactor- 
ily expounded.  *  Dr  Lind,  after  examining  the  cures  wiiich 
v/ere  reported  to  have  taken  phice  under  the  use  of  vegetable 
diet,  or  fresh  articles  of  food,  or  other  antiscorbutic  remedies, 
proceeds  to  sa}',  that  "  the  medicine  which  succeeded  in  time, 
I  shall  afterwards  confirm  to  be  the  surest  preservative,  and  the 
most  eincacious  remedy,  by  the  experience  of  others.."  p.  14  7. 
Pie  tlien  proceeds  to  relate  experiaients  wliich  he  made,  with 
various  substances  or  articles  of  food  and  drink,  supposed  to 
possess  antiscorbutic  properties;  shows  satisfactorily  that  orange,  s, 
but  especially  lemons,  remove  the  disease  not  only  in  a  sliorter 
time,  but  with  much  greater  certainty  than  any  other  agent 
that  had  ever  been  tried;  and  after  adducing  i'rom  other  au- 
thorities, evidence  to  tlie  same  effect,  concludes,  that  analogical 
reasoning  on  the  cfiicacy  of  mere  acids  is  in  this  case  l)oth 
fallacious  and  useless;  since  other  acids,  as  those  of  tamarind^, 
vinegar.  See.  when  actually  tried,  were  found  to  have  no  control 
on  the  disease. 

The  strong  and  satisfactory  recommendation  of  this  substance 
as  an  antiscorbutic  remedy,  is  not  the  sole  ground  on  wl^ich  the 
merit  of  Dr  Lind  rests.  It  is  in  rendering  the  pro]:>er  acid  of 
lemons  accessible  at  all  times,  and  in  all  climates,  whetlier  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean,  or  under  the  arctic  circle,  f  Not  only 
did  this  physician  himself  prepare  and  preserve  the  acid  juice, 
but  we  find  that,  by  his  reconnnendation,  several  naval  surgeons 
had  tried  it  in  this  form,  and  found  it  completely  successl'ul.  J 
It  was  in  1793,  however,  before  it  was  adopted  in  the  navy, 
and  two  years  after,  before  a  general  supply  was  ordered,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  success  attending  its  use  on  board  the 
Suffolk.  §  Since  that  time,  it  has  been  a  constant  article  of  naval, 
medical  store,  and  supplied  with  the  same  systematic  rcgulai-ity 
with  which  the  necessary  implements  of  war  have  been  furnish- 
ed. Of  this,  and  of  the  general  good  effects,  the  evidence 
given  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  and  by  Dr  Baird,  afford  unequivo- 
cal proofs  ;  and  while  no  vessel  is  allowed  almost  to  quit  a  porty 
or  go  a  three  months  voyage,  without  a  suitable  supply  of  lemcn- 

•  A  Treatise  on  the  Scurvy,  in  three  parts,  &c.  by  J.imes  Lind,  M.  D.,  pbysic:;m^ 
£0  his  Majesty's  Itoyal  Hospital  at  Ilaslar,  near  Forlsinouth.    Lond.  Ill 2.   Edit.  5d 

t    P.  IG'i.  16-1.      \  1G5-1 68-522. 

§  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen.  By  Gilbert  Blanc,  M.  D.,  &.c, 
London,  1603.     pp.  400. 
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juice,  scurvy  has  been  literally  banished  from  our  navy.  A  case 
of  it  is  a  greater  rarity  than  small-pox  ;  and  we  have  no  longer 
to  deplore  the  prodigious  losses  of  men,  stores  and  money, 
Avhich  so  frequently  occurred  about  thirty  years  ago. 

With  this  strong  and  unequivocal  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
antiscorbutic  power  of  lemon-juice,  it  is  singular  that,  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  a  new  remedy  should  start 
lip,  the  very  last  from  which  benefit  could  be  expected,  and 
-which  has  been  unanimously  execrated  by  all  the  practical  au- 
thors who  have  ever  written  on  the  disease.  We  allude  to 
mercury.  It  avails  not  to  retort  here  our  own  arguments 
against  the  scorbutic  character  of  the  malady;  the  question,  in 
this  instance,  is  the  propriety  or  the  safety  of  administering 
a  preparation  of  mercury  to  cui'e  scurvy,  and  must  be  examined 
and  decided  on  abstract  principles.     So  extraordinary  and  un- 

Erecedented  is  this  mode  of  treatment,  that  it  could  scarcely 
e  credited,  if  it  were  not  gravely  defended  through  the  w^hole 
course  of  the  inquiry  by  Drs  Latham  and  Roget,  on  the  broad 
and  irresistible  plea  of  the  disease  disappearing  under  its  use; — 
and  systematically  sanctioned  by  the  signature  of  a  deputation 
of  the  College  of  Plwsicians.  *  Citric  acid,  they  say,  they 
tried  at  first,  but  it  griped  and  aggravated  the  diarrhoea ; 
and  all  other  means  were  used,  Dr  Latham  informs  the  Com- 
mittee, ere  they  had  recourse  to  the  mercury.  We  feel 
much  pain  in  hesitating  to  admit  that  all  other  means  were 
tried ;  but  we  cannot  easily  conceive  what  time  there  was 
to  attempt  other  means  justly,  between  the  period  of  their 
first  visits,  and  the  adoption  of  the  mercurial  system  ;  and  it 
is  quite  evident  that  the  citric  acid  could  not  be  tried  either 
fully  or  fairly,  when  proper  means  were  not  taken  to  dis- 
criminate the  cases  in  which  scurvy  prevailed,  if  it  actually 
did  prevail,  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  no  adequate  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  obviate  the  dysenteric  symptoms. 

But  in  whatever  light  the  suljject  is  viewed,  the  exhibition 
of  mercury  to  subdue  an  alleged  scorbutic  disease,  if  not  quite 
irrational,  was  singularly  inconsistent  with  every  thing  esta- 
blished by  long  and  judicious  experience.  The  whole  of  the 
other  medical  witnesses  agree  in  condemning  the  practice  in 
the  most  unqualified  terms  ;  and  Sir  G.  Blane  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  if  he  had  found,  when  he  was  in  office  as  Com- 
missioner, a  navy  surgeon  who,  by  his  journal,  had  administer- 
ed a  particle  of  this  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  sea-scurvy, 
he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  move  that  such  sui'geon  be 
struck  off  the  list  (p.  194.)     Now,   though  we   know  not  that 

•   Report  of  Select  Cominitt««,  p.  9. 
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this  exertion  of  autltority,  however  proper  it  may  be  in  tlie 
piibhc  service,  and  as  a  general  principle,  is  one  of  wliich  we 
Avould  approve  in  matters  of  science ;  yet  we  cannot  help  re- 
garding the  administration  of  mercury,  in  such  a  (Hsease  as 
sea-scurvy,  as  the  most  absurd,  pernicious,  and  wanton  piece 
of  quackery  that  ever  was  proposed  or  advocated  by  a  bodv  of 
men.  A\'e  slioukl  indeed  hke  to  see  it  fairly  put  to  trial  in  the 
treatment  of  scurvy  in  a  ship's  company,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
the  most  decided  proofs  woukl  be  obtained  of  its  actual  vir- 
tues. But  the  profession  have  not  only  to  wonder  and  be  in- 
structed by  this  novel  mode  of  treatment;  they  have  a  further 
cause  of  astonishment  in  tlie  length  to  which  the  mercurial 
treatment  was  carried,  and  the  unhesitating  boldness  with  which 
its  salivating  powers  are  defended.  It  is  well  kjiown  that  all 
good  practitioners  have  ceased  to  administer  this  medicine  in 
the  liberal  doses  in  which  it  was  once  exhibited,  and  have  re- 
probated, in  the  strongest  terms,  those  profuse  salivations  to 
which  such  numbers  owe  the  loss  of  teeth,  and  of  spongy 
bones :  and  indeed  many  appear  to  have  such  pious  horror  of 
a  dose  of  calomel  even,  that  they  would  ahnost  as  soon  pre- 
scribe a  dose  of  oxide  of  arsenic.  Yet  we  find,  in  the  treatment 
of  the  penitents,  no  such  half  measures,  no  moderate  and  gen- 
tle mercurial  courses,  such  as  Mr  Abernethy  would  recom- 
mend, to  stimulate  the  first  passages  ;  no  alterative  doses  of  the 
blue  pill,  or  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel  and  opium  to  rouse  a  tor- 
pid liver  ;  but  complete  salivation,  swollen  sore  gums,  and  loose 
teeth.  If  ever  there  was  a  paradox  in  medical  treatment,  this 
is  one  ;  and  perhaps  not  the  least  paradoxical  part  is,  that  the 
mercury  did  not  put  a  rapid  termination  to  the  sufFerin<rs  of 
the  alleged  scorbutic  patients.  For  this,  however,  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  account.  In  the  first  place,  the  disease  was 
«o/ scurvy,  nor  were  the  patients  scorbutic;  2r7/j/,  the  patients 
•were  wiser  than  their  physicians ;  and,  with  a  degree  of  instinc- 
tive horror  which  does  them  infinite  credit,  appeared  to  have 
swallowed  as  much  of  the  merciu'y  only  as  they  conceived  good 
and  sufficient.  It  appears,  from  Dr  Baird's  account  of  his  visit 
of  June  18th,  that  he  saw  many  patients  who  had  been  takino- 
mercury  for  seven  or  eiglit  weeks,  and  yet  in  whom  the  mouth 
was  not  affected.  These  patients  were  in  the  habit  of  throw- 
ing away  their  pills ;  and  even  the  attendant  physicians  were 
led  to  doubt  whether  they  took  them  or  not.  This  fact,  which 
is  unquestionable,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  that  of  se- 
vere salivation  in  others  ;  for  it  may  be  easily  believed,  without 
much  stretch  of  probability,  that  where  mercurial  pills  (with 
or  without  clialk)  were  administered  on  this  extensive  scale, 
extremes  would  often  meet ;   and   that  the  effects  of  the   too 
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niiK'])  would  be  as  n-encral  as  those  of  the  too  Utile.  We  must 
not  omit  to  mention,  that  latterly,  \Vhcn  the  destruction  of 
pills  was  detected,  inunction  was  ordered  ;  and  few  appear  to 
have  been  exempt  from  ptyalism. 

The  second  point  to  which  our  attention  is  directed,  is,  whe- 
ther the  exhibition  of  mercury  was  requisite,  admissible,  or  ex- 
pecUcnt,  in  the  management  of  the  disease  of  the  Penitentiary. 
This  involves  two  questions;  they//-5/,  the  general  propriety  of 
administering  mercury  for  the  treatment  of  d^'scntery ;  the  se- 
cond^ Avhetlicr  from  tlie  symptoms,  and  the  morbid  phenomena 
of  the  disease,  and  from  its  actual  effect,  the  remedy  was  pro- 

In  the  practice  of  physic,  and  among  its  practitioners,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  observe  the  prevalence  of  an  empirical  confi- 
dence in  the  lise  of  certain  i*emedies,  for  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases which  require  patient  v/atching,  delicacy,  and  attentive 
management ;  and  there  ai'e  perhaps  few  remedies  on  vvhich  a 
greater  proportion  of  this  confidence  has  been  bestov/ed,  than 
mercury.  It  is  undeniable,  that  it  is  an  agent  both  eflicacious 
and  useful,  vrhen  adroitly  managed;  and  to  none,  perhaps,  is 
the  successful  and  bold  practitioner  more  indebted.  This  very 
circumstance,  however,  has  led  to  an  indiscriminate,  and  often 
injudicious,  use  of  it — to  its  abuse,  perhaps;  and  every  petty 
mediciner,  when  he  knows  not  what  to  do,  finds  a  ready  re- 
source ill  Mr  Abernethy's  blue  pill,  or  in  alterative  doses  of 
calomel.  Of  late  years,  though  its  use  is  much  less  general 
among  judicious  practitioners  than  formerly,  it  has  been  getting 
a  sort  of  factitious  and  ephemeral  reputation  among  those  who 
have  been  in  warm  clim.ates,  many  of  them  very  worthy  and  re- 
spectable persons,  biit  not  a  few  deeply  tinctured  with  the  em- 
pirical measures  of  the  mercurial  physicians.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  explain  liow  it  has  got  any  reputation  in  the  treatment 
of  dysentery,  though  it  is  mCst  certain  that  several  surgeons, 
(pi;iefiV  those  attached  to  the  naval  service,  have  employed  it  iri 
this  disease  with  favourable  results.  The  plea  on  which  they 
generally  defend  this  kind  of  practice,  is,  that  ch'sentery,  in 
these  regions,  is  connected  with  a  morbid  condition  of  the  liver, 
and  the  unanswerable  argument,  that  the  disease  disappears  as 
salivation  advances.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  reason  on  such  facts  ;  and  all  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  can  possibly  do,  is  to  submit,  in  tacit  acquiescence, 
to  the  oracular  decisions  of  the  mercurialists. 

More  recent,  and  we  have  icason  to  believe,  not  less  accurate 
observations,  have  shown,  that  the  disease  does  not  in  every  form 
of  dysentery  depend  on  derangement  of  the  liver,  and  that  the 
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symptoms  do  not  disappear  as  salivation  proceeds.  The  com- 
pliiints  to  which  the  name  of  dysentery  has  been  applied  are 
known  to  depend  in  almost  all  instances  on  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  generally  of  the  colon,  biit 
sometimes  of  the  ilium;  and  unless  this  inflammation  be  sub- 
dued, it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  to  cure  the  disease.  Hear 
what  is  stated  by  an  author  whose  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject  entitles  him  to  some  confidence. 

"  In  com|iliance  with  the  very  general,  and,  in  many  cases,  well- 
founded,  partiality  for  this  medicine,  which  exists  throughout  In- 
dia, we  were  induced  to  prescribe  it,  to  a  very  large  extent,  in  the 
first  cases  of  dysentery  which  occurred  after  our  landing  at  Prince 
of  Wales's  Island,  where  the  regiment  disembarked  in  September 
lfi07.  Dysentery  soon  occurred  here  in  a  very  serious  shape  ;  and 
the  exhibition  of  mercury,  to  the  extent  of  producing  profuse  saliva- 
tion, was  then  a  very  general  practice  in  the  island  in  all  cases  of  flux  ; 
and  in  the  dysentery  of  natives  and  old  residents  in  India,  it  might 
have  been  a  very  successful  practice,  but  was  certainly  far  from  be- 
ing so  amongst  the  description  of  men  we  landed  there. 

"  The  dissection  of  every  subject  who  died  of  dysentery  in  the 
regimental  hospital  at  Penang  (with  one  solitary  exception),  proved 
tlie  disease  to  consist  entirely  in  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
large  intestines,  without  a  trace  of  disease  in  the  structure  of  the  li- 
ver. The  consideration  of  this  circumstance,  and  the  reflection  that 
mercury,  when  given  for  the  cure  of  other  complaints,  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce some  of  the  very  symptoms  xdnch  are  here  so  distressing,  soon 
induced  us  to  be  more  circumspect  in  the  use  of  this  powerful  re- 
medy. Pains  in  the  bowels,  griping  and  tenesjnus,  mucous  and  even 
bloody  stools,  are  not  very  unjrequent  occurrences  from  the  exten- 
sive use  of  mercury ;  and  this  medicine  is  therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
not  very  likely  to  be  useful  in  removing  them.  I  can  readily  con- 
ceive, and  indeed  know,  that  in  cases  of  a  protracted  disease,  where 
the  discharges  from  the  intestines  degenerate  from  pure  blood  and 
mucus,  and  become  more  of  a  diseased  nature,  that  there  is  no  re- 
medy so  much  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  restoration  of  healthy 
secretions  ;  but  in  the  pure  inflammatory  complaint  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of,  mercury  can  seldom  be  useful. "     BaUingall,  pp.  76,  77. 

We  regard  it  as  very  diflicult  to  evade  the  force  of  this  ar- 
gument ;  and  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  inflammation  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  actually  subdued  by  saturat- 
ing the  system  with  mercury,  we  do  not  conceive  that  the  ar- 
guments of  the  mercurial  physicians  are  of  any  weight  what- 
ever. That  there  are  disordered  states  of  the  intestinal  tube, 
and  especially  of  its  mucous  membrane,  which  are  capable  of 
being  removed  by  judicious  administration  of  mercury,  we  do 
not  deny  ;  but  we  cannot  comprehend  the  structure  of  that 
mind   which   supposes  that  a  violent  and  general  inflammation 
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extending  over  a  considerable  tract  of  intestine  can  be  sub- 
dued by  an  agent  which  we  know  under  certain  circumstances 
will  induce  such  inflammation. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  mode  in  which  mercury  has 
been  exhibited  to  cure  dysentery,  nor  has  its  defence  been 
confined  to  the  mere  plea  of  favourable  termination.  Very 
large  doses  of  calomel,  amounting  to  a  scruple  or  more,  are  by 
some  practitioners  exhibited  repeatedly,  and  made  to  traverse 
the  greater  part  of  the  intestinal  tube.  On  what  plea  this  can 
be  defended  we  never  could  comprehend  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that 
of  a  substance  such  as  calomel  which  is  insoluble  in  the  saliva 
and  gastric  fluid,  a  sufficient  dose  is  as  good  as  four  times  the 
quantity,  unless  it  is  wished  to  excite  salivation  ;  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  this  is  the  chief  object  of  the  scruple  dose  practice.  Its 
efficacy  and  safety  as  a  purgative  in  dysentery  we  should  doubt 
extremely.  In  short,  very  few  skilful  or  experienced  practiti- 
oners look  to  mercurial  preparations  with  that  doating  confi- 
dence which  was  once  so  freely  given  it;  and  we  doubt  not,  that 
as  dysentery  becomes  more  perfectly  known,  and  the  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  intestines  more  correctly  understood,  mercury 
will  gradually  sink  into  disrepute,  and  be  at  length  utterly  pro- 
scribed. 

When  we  apply  these  observations  to  the  treatment  of  the  en- 
teric disease  of  the  Penitentiary,  we  find  that  they  admit  of  no 
modification  worthy  of  notice,  and  that,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  judge  from  the  symptoms,  from  the  morbid  changes  shown 
by  dissection,  and  from  the  view  which  we  have  given  above 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  exhibition  of  mercury  was 
not  only  useless  but  injurious.  In  the  disease  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary, there  were  the  same  inflammatory  process,  and  the  same 
changes  of  structure  which  occur  in  dysentery ;  and  we  have 
above  shown,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  believing 
in  any  connexion  with  scurvy,  or  in  any  other  peculiarity.  Set- 
ting aside,  indeed,  as  we  have  already  done,  all  nosological  dis- 
tinctions and  scholastic  terms, — call  the  disease,  as  we  sincei'ely 
believe  it  to  have  been,  injlammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
viemhranc^  what  treatment  would  sound  principle  and  correct 
experience  recommend?  Would  it  justify  the  administration 
of  mercury?  would  it  eulogise  salivation  severe  and  long  conti- 
nued ?  or  would  it  lavish  its  encomiums  on  that  treatment  which 
neglected  local  depletion,  and  the  subduing  of  local  inflamma- 
tion ?  The  only  answer  which  the  investigation  furnishes  to 
these  questions  is  that  of  the  disappearance  of  the  disease  under 
the  operation  of  the  medicine.  But  was  this  uniformly  the 
fact  ?     Did  all  the  cases  which   underwent  mercurialism  get 
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well  ?  Did  none  else  get  %%'ell,  or  would  they  not  have  reco- 
vered under  other  means?  The  truth  is,  that  the  rate  of  re- 
covery, and  the  number  of  recoveries,  by  no  means  confirm 
the  efficacy  of  the  remedy,  and  would  prevent  us  from  placing 
in  it  that  confidence  which  is  so  loudly  demanded  for  it  by  Drs 
Latham  and  Roget.  The  long  time  daring  which  the  disease, 
if  in  any  degree  severe,  was  under  treatmenl,  amounting  to 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  weeks,  in  most  instances  (r>Iinutes,  pp. 
242,  244),  the  frequent  relapses,  and  even  the  number  of 
deaths,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  mercury  was  neither  a  spee- 
dy nor  an  efficacious  mode  of  treatment.  We  request  attention 
to  the  following  statements. 

We  find,  from  the  evidence  of  Dr  Granville,  who  appears  to 
have  taken  much  pains  to  place  the  matter  in  its  true  light, — 
that  as  Drs  Latham  and  Roget  had  no  personal  experience  of 
the  disease  on  so  large  a  scale,  they  proceeded  with  cautious 
steps  at  first ;  that  after  perceiving  that  the  treatment  proposed 
by  the  medical  superintendent  was  unavailing,  they  determined 
to  try  the  exhibition  of  mercury  in  combination  with  chalk  ; 
that  in  the  course  of  their  trials,  while  a  female  patient  acci- 
dentally became  salivated,  the  evacuations  diminished  in  num- 
ber. 

"  From  that  moment  directions  were  given  for  a  certain  quantity 
of  mercury  to  be  given  so  as  to  produce  salivation;  and  such  was 
the  persuasion  that  nothing  but  salivation  would  do,  that  where  the 
mere  taking  of  the  internal  mercurial  preparation  did  not  succeed  in 
affecting  the  mouth,  mercurial  frictions  were  directed  to  be  employ- 
ed. The  quantity  of  mercury  combined  with  chalk,  which  is  a  pre- 
paration very  well  known  to  the  medical  profession,  taken  by  each 
patient,  has  been  as  much  as  five  grains  every  two  hours,  which  is  e- 
qual  to  thirty  grains  of  the  preparation  in  the  twelve  hours,  conse- 
quently to  ten  grains  of  oxyd  of  mercury  during  the  same  period  ; 
the  quantity  of  mercurial  ointment  employed  for  the  purpose  of  fric- 
tion, was  not  stated.  " — "  Of  course  the  Committee  will  not  expect 
me  to  say,  whether  I  am  prepared  to  state  what  the  consequences 
were  of  this  treatment  ;  I  can  only  repeat,  that  I  found  440  or  450 
patients  on  the  list  under  medical  treatment ;  that  in  most  of  them  the 
disease  had  continued  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  weeks,  (I  beg  that  that  ex- 
pression of  mine  may  apply  to  the  number  of  cases  I  examined,  my  at- 
tention being  directed  to  those  whohad  been  the  longest  time  there,  and 
continued  ill,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  mercury,  and  the  use  of  mer- 
cury was  simultaneous  with  the  whole  time  I  have  mentioned) ;  that 
great  complaints  of  relapses  were  made  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
Penitentiary  ;  that  a  large  number  of  the  patients  had  their  mouths  ul- 
cerated or  salivated  to  a  high  degree  ;  that  many  of  the  latter  are  in 
bed,  better  with  regard  to  their  bowels,  but  still  in  bed  and  not  able 
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to  leave  it;  that  none  Iiave  been  discharged  since  the  fust  of  June, 
according  to  the  statenaent  made  to  me  by  Mr  Pratt ;  tliat  thirty- two 
appear  to  have  died  since  January,  which  gives  a  mortality  of  seven 
in  the  hundred ;  and  that  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  that  have  been  exa- 
mined ;;o,s/  morion,  according  to  Doctor  Roget's  communication  with 
me,  the  intestines  were  found  in  a  state  of  ulceration  in  the  majority 
of  cases. ''     p.  2t4. 

These  statements  are,  we  conceive,  quite  conclusive  on  the 
question,  and  furnish  a  strono;er  evidence  against  the  use  of 
mercury  in  the  disease  of  the  Penitentiary,  than  all  the  a  priori 
arguments  which  we  could  suggest,  or  all  the  testimonies  of  au- 
thorities which  we  could  adduce.  It  is,  therefore,  with  much 
pain  and  regret  that  we  hear  Dr  Latham  make  the  foUowitig 
confident,  but  somewhat  ungracious,  and  we  had  almost  said 
petulant,  appeal. 

"  After  the  hinting  and  hesitating  and  disapproving  that  has  pro- 
ceeded from  our  learned  brethren,  for  so  many  daj's  past,  we  think 
it  but  right  that  we  should  state  our  unanimous  conviction  upon  this 
matter  ;  and  the  unanimous  conviction  of  my  colleague  and  mytfclf 
is  this,  that  if  we  had  not  treated  this  disease  upon  general  princi- 
ples, and  that  if,  in  particular,  we  had  not  pushed  that  one  remedy 
of  mercury  to  the  full  extent  to  which  we  have  pushed  it,  every  one 
of  the  individuals  who  have  been  affected  with  dysentery  in  the  Pe- 
nitentiary, would  have  inevitably  perished.  We  stated  it  as  the  re- 
sult of  our  observation,  that  there  are  certain  dysenteries  (and  the 
dysentery  of  the  Penitentiary  is  one  of  them)  which  are  as  certainly 
controlled  by  mercury  as  that  disease  is  certainly  controlled  by  it, 
for  which  mercury  is  a  reputed  specific;  that  the  symptoms  of  this 
disease  will  as  certainly  disappear,  or  are  abated,  when  the  mouth 
becomes  affected,  as  venereal  sores  disappear  or  amend  under  the 
same  circumstances  ;  and  this  is  what  we  have  witnessed,  with  a  very- 
few  exceptions,  in  the  Penitentiary.  Further,  I  would  state,  this  is 
no  new  opinion,  for  I  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  we  know  (if 
some  gentlemen  who  have  been  examined  here  do  not  know)  that 
this  remedy  has  been  employed  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  by  the  most 
intelligent  medical  practitioners  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  for 
the  cure  of  this  self-same  disease  ;  therefore,  when  it  is  hinted  that 
this  remedy  has  never  before  been  employed  for  such  a  purpose,  we 
can  only  say,  that  if  indeed  it  never  had  been  so  employed,  we  ne- 
cessarily become  entitled  to  the  high  reputation  of  great  discoverers 
in  physic ;  to  which  reputation,  however,  we  resign  all  claim.  " 
pp.  241,  24-2. 

Surely  Dr  Latham  is  aware  of  the  distinction  between  the 
reviver  of  an  obsolete  remedy,  and  the  discoverer  of  an  un- 
known one, — between  the  condemnation  of  what  is  bad,  and 
the  commendation  of  what  is  good.  No  person,  v.e  believe, 
supposes,  that  mercury  in  dysentery  is  a  novelty  ;  but,  we  l)e- 
licve,  few  will  deny  that  it  is  a   medicine  justly   exploded   and 
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reprobated  on  account  of  its  injurious  effects,  and  because  other 
means  more  appropriate  are  within  the  reach  of  the  physician. 
We  trust  that  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  were  duly  impressed 
with  the  weight  of  the  following  plain  truths  advanced  in  Dr 
Granville's  evidence. 

"  The  practice  generally  followed  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  bow- 
els is  such,  that  any  substance  irritating,  and  likely  to  increase  the 
action  of  those  parts,  may  be  suspected  to  be  the  cause  of  ulcera- 
-tion,  if  such  ulceration  be  found  on  dissection  ;  and  I  consider  mer- 
cury in  large  doses,  producing  salivation  (it  is  my  individual  opi- 
nion, which  I  believe  is  supported  by  great  authorities  likewise),  as 
an  irritating  substance,  particularly  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
given,  the  metallic  oxyd. 

"  Are  you  connected  with  the  publication  of  any  medical  journal, 
in  which  this  subject  has  been  treated  on  ? — I  have  been  sole  editor 
of  the  London  "Medical  Journal  for  nearly  two  years  up  to  1S22, 
when  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  from  my  occupations  not  permit- 
ting me  to  continue  it ;  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  discuss  and  re- 
view books  on  the  subject  of  diarrhoea  and  bowel  complaints  in  warm 
climates,  and  as  it  occurred  in  large  armies,  that  have  come  before 
the  public,  as  well  as  systematic  works  upon  diseases  of  that  nature. 

"  Has  Dr  Johnson,  who  gave  evidence  here  the  other  day  upon 
rids  subject,  himself  conducted  any  review,  or  written  upon  the  dis- 
ease and  its  remedies? — He  has  not  only  conducted  such  a  journal, 
but  conducts  it  at  this  moment ;  and  he  has  also  written  upon  the 
diseases  of  the  parts  in  question,  as  well  as  upon  the  diseases  of  tro- 
pical climates,  in  which  that  subject  forms  a  very  material  point  of 
consideration. 

"  Have  you  any  opinion  of  his  upon  that  subject? — It  is  not  easy 
to  give  a  precise  answer  to  that  question,  for  I,  like  many  other  per- 
sons who  have  read  successivel}^  not  only  his  professed  works  upon 
the  subject,  but  his  opinions  as  a  reviewer  also,  thought  that  they 
appeared  to  vary  so  frequently  and  so  much,  that  the  Committee 
v.iil  see  how  difficult  it  avouM  be  for  me  to  state  precisely  that  I  un- 
derstand his  sentiments  upon  the  subject  ;  and  1  was  not  present  at 
his  examination,  therefore  had  not  the  benefit  of  it  to  shape  my 
answer. 

"  Then,  if  you  were  told  that  Doctor  Johnson  had  strongly  ap- 
proved of  the  practice  as  adopted  in  the  Penitentiary,  would  you 
have  considered  that  opinion  as  conformable  to  the  opinions  given  in 
works  of  which  he  was  the  avowed  editor,  though  not  conformable 
to  the  reviews  of  which  he  might  be  the  writer  ? — Certainly  con- 
formable to  what  he  has  himself  recommended,  and  with  the  prac- 
tice, indeed,  of  which  he  considers  himself  to  be  nearly  the  disco- 
verer. In  one  of  the  editions  of  his  work  on  derangement  of  the 
hver,  he  expressed  an  opinion,  which  opinion,  however,  he  altered  in 
a  subsequent  edition,  having  recommended  twenty  grains  of  calomel 
in  diseases  of  the  bowels  and  dysentery,  two  and  even  three  times  a 
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day  in  tlio  one  edition,  and  only  one  grain  six  times  a  day  in  the  o- 
thcr  ;  there  being  the  difference  of  a  year  or  two  between  the  two 
editions.  Indeed  the  practice  has  been  since  known  under  the  name 
of  the  scruple-dose-practice  of  India. 

Is  tlie  Committee  then  to  understand,  that  you  object  to  the  use 
of  mercury  in  this  disease  ? — I  wish  the  Committee  to  understand 
that  I  certainly  do  ;  and  I  will  assign  a  very  few  reasons,  for  without 
them,  I  consider  any  personal  opinion  of  a  man  of  no  weight  like 
myself,  might  as  well  not  be  uttered  before  this  Committee.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  use  of  mercury  in  the  doses  alluded  to,  and  with  a  view 
to  produce  salivation,  in  the  disease  under  consideration,  (for  I  wish 
to  be  understood  as  not  condemning  the  occasional,  but  the  indiscri- 
minate use  of  it  as  a  systematic  plan  pushed  to  salivation)  ;  because 
there  are  none  of  our  great  medical  authorities  to  which  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  looking  up  for  a  guide,  that  mention  the  propriety  of 
using  it  ;  nay,  some  of  them  deprecate  it  as  very  pernicious.  I  also 
object  to  it,  because  the  very  respectable  writer  to  whom  allusion 
has  just  now  been  made,  has  himself  recommended  strongly  a  sys- 
tematic work  lately  published  upon  the  subject  of  irritative  diseases 
of  the  bowels,  &c.  in  which  every  thing  likely  to  irritate,  or  produce 
the  action  that  mercury  produces,  is  condemned  ;  and  in  which  mer- 
cury is  scarcely  mentioned.  I  do  object  to  mercury,  particularly 
when  pushed  to  salivation,  because  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  compre- 
hend, how  any  disease  in  which,  when  it  proceeds  to  its  worst  pe- 
riod, even  under  the  boasted  treatment  of  mercury  (as  it  appeared 
in  the  dissection  of  some  who  died  in  the  Penitentiary)  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  bowels  has  been  found  ulcerated,  is  to  be  cured  by 
j)rodiicing  ulceration  of  another  part  of  the  same  membrane.  "  pp. 
244,  245. 

Dr  Granville  goes  oq  to  &tate,  that  the  injurious  effects  of 
this  medicine  in  dysentery  are  clearly  proved  in  the  case  of 
the  crew  of  the  Admiral's  flag-ship,  at  the  St  Helena  station, 
in  which  the  surgeon  of  the  Lemon  Valley  Hospital  gives  the 
most  decided  testimony  that  it  is  unavailing.  In  a  subsequent 
appearance  before  the  Committee,  this  witness  further  informs 
them,  that  this  disease  was  considered  as  scorbutic  dysentery, 
and  was  therefore  applicable  to  the  question  before  them.  Un- 
questionably, if  there  was  one  reason  stronger  than  another  a- 
gainst  salivation,  it  consisted  in  this  alleged  character  of  the 
disease. 

We  find  various  strong  testimonies  against  the'  scruple- 
dose  practice,  adduced  by  Dr  Granville,  from  the  reports 
of  dysentery  in  the  armies  of  the  Peninsula  by  Dr  So- 
niers,  from  those  of  Sir  James  IMacgrigor,  Sec. ;  and  va- 
rious facts  and  authorities  against  the  opinions  of  Dr  John- 
son ;  all  establishing  the  same  conclusion,  that  salivation  is 
u^iclcss,  and  the  scruple- dose  practice  injurious,  in  every  form 
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of  intestinal  disease.  It  is,  however,  quite  gratuitous  to  waste 
more  time  in  proving  what  must  be  so  obvious,  and  we  dare  say 
our  readers  are  perfectly  satii^iied  of  the  true  meritsof  the  question. 
We  should  not  certainly  have  examined  it  so  much  in  detail, 
had  we  not  perceived  that  opinions  very  inconsistent  with  sound 
pathology  were  brought  forward,  under  auspices  sufficiently 
powerful  to  give  them  great  weight ;  and  had  we  not  been  ap- 
prehensive, that  the  impression  thus  made  is  as  injurious  to  the 
character  of  the  profession,  as  it  is  deceiving  to  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  We  know  not  how  far  our  humble 
efforts  may  counteract  these  pernicious  consequences;  but  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  our  duty,  and  having  spoken  with 
sincerity,  will  at  least  enable  us  to  leave  the  question  as  we  have 
stated  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  profession,  and  of  the  public.  We 
have  ventured  to  differ  from  some  medical  authorities  of  first 
rate  eminence,  both  on  the  nature  and  on  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease of  the  Milbank  Penitentiary ;  and,  what  is  worse  per- 
haps, we  have  expressed  our  disapprobation  of  the  treatment  in 
strong  and  unqualified  terms.  For  these  faults,  if  such  they 
are  to  be  deemed,  we  have  only  to  plead  sincerity  of  intention, 
and  the  utmost  indifference  to  every  cause  unless  that  of  truth. 
We  have  no  interest  in  either  party,  and  have  reason  to  believe 
that  we  are  completely  unknown  to  all  concerned,  and  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  make  any  further  apology  for  the  views 
which  we  have  taken  of  the  question  before  us.  Lastly,  we 
doubt  not,  that  if  these  pages  are  honoured  by  the  attention 
either  of  the  physicians  of  the  Institution,  or  of  their  friends, 
their  indignation  will  not  be  inconsiderable,  at  the  presumption 
manifested  in  advocating  the  opinions  which  we  have  advanced. 
We  are  neither  fool-hardy  enough  to  censure  capriciously,  be- 
cause it  is  generally  believed  that  censure  of  the  eminent  is  po- 
pular;— nor  are  we  wanton  enough  to  gratify  this  plebeian  ap- 
petite at  the  expense  of  truth  ; — nor  are  we  craven  enough  to 
fear  the  expression  of  those  sentiments,  which,  however  they 
may  affect  the  feelings  of  the  individuals  concerned,  are  the  re- 
sult not  only  of  observation  and  reasoning,  but  of  attentive  and 
impartial  examination  of  the  subject.  We  could  have  wished 
that  this  avowal  had  not  been  requisite ;  for  it  is  unpleasant  to 
speak  of  ourselves  at  any  time ;  and  it  is  tenfold  more  painful, 
when  it  is  requisite  in  defence  of  our  opinions  and  medical  prin- 
ciples. It  is  wisest  therefore,  we  believe,  to  put  a  period  to  the 
discussion,  and  to  close  an  inquiry  in  which  we  have  had  5Q 
little  to  applaud  and  so  much  to  blame. 
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Transaclloiis  of  the  Associatid  Apothecaries  mid  Surgeon- Apo- 
thecaries of  Enolavd  and  Wales.  Vol.  1.  London,  Burgess 
&Hill;  Edinburgh,  Black.     IS23. 

A  VERY  memorable  event  has  occurred.  An  extraordinary 
-^^  rise  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of"  stationary  ;  commor.- 
place  books,  amanuenses,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  writing,  aie 
in  great  and  unusual  requisition  ;  and  any  knowing  spectator, 
who  will  lounge  along  Little  Queen- street,  where  Samuel  Gos- 
nell's  press  is  heard  working,  will  perceive,  from  the  frequent 
and  hurried  traverses  of  printers'  devils,  that  the  womb  of  the 
press  is  teeming  wiih  an  unusual  birth.  Such  v,ere  our  medi- 
tations some  months  ago,  and  behold  the  result.  The  Wor- 
shipful Association  of  Apothecaries  and  Surgeon-Apothecaries, 
after  having  emancipated  themselves  from  the  degrading  tram- 
mels of  trade,  or  receiving  an  equivalent  in  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  for  a  certain  number  of  pills,  powders,  draughts,  8:c. 
have  long  been  making  efforts  to  signalize  themselves  as  a  li- 
terary body ;  and  behold  they  have  ascended  the  heaven  of 
iheir  invention.  Here  is  an  octavo,  consisting  of  160  pages, 
numbered  in  Roman  letters,  and  420  in  the  Saracenic  fashion, 
making  altogether  580  good  and  true  statute  pages  of  letter- 
press, in  which  the  literary  labours  of  the  Worshipful  Associa- 
tion are  stamped  in  fair  and  legible  characters. 

The  courteous  reader,  or  the  curious  reader,  or  the  contem- 
plative reader,  whose  bosom  is  smitten  with  a  passion  for  tracing 
the  causes  of  things,  who  delights  to  behold  the  great  events 
which  not  unfrequently  result  from  trivial  or  unimportant  cir- 
cumstances, will  be  interested  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  pre- 
sent work.  The  fanaticism  of  Peter  the  Hermit  whitened  the 
fields  of  Palestine  viith  the  bones  of  the  warriors  of  Christen- 
dom ;  a  cannon  ball,  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  most  powerful  religious  and  political  institution 
of  Europe ;  the  playful  tricks  of  the  children  of  Zachary  Jan- 
sen,  are  said  to  have  suggested  the  discovery  of  the  telescope 
and  of  the  new  planets ;  and  the  curious  speculator  may  trace 
the  Association  of  Apothecaries  to  an  excessive  rise  in  the  price 
of  glass.*  It  is  not  literally  understood,  we  presume,  that  there 
were  not  one  or  two  otlier  accessary  means,  such  as  committees, 


*    Inlroductoiy  Essay,  p.  vii.  &  viii. 
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reports,  petitions  to  the  FIouso  of  Commons,  and,  we  believe, 
an  act  of  Parliament;  but  these  were  mere  collateral  means, 
the  base  instruments  of  a  noble  purpose;  and  it  is  clearly  in 
evidence  before  us,  thai  the  primary,  grand,  and  original  agent 
of  the  wliole  business  was  the  unusual  and  unprecedented  price 
of  phials,  and  other  forms  of  the  vitreous  manufacture.  It  was 
on  the  loth  day  of  January  1815  that  the  final  legislative  act 
was  passed,  by  which  this  Association  was  constituted  on  its 
present  footing.  Meetings  were  held,  resolutions  were  passed, 
and  reports  were  presented  ;  numerous  subjects  occurred  for 
consideration  and  inquiry;  and  the  schemes  of  the  Worshipful 
Association  were  canvassed  in  lengthened  discussions  which  too 
often  led  to  nothing.  One  purpose,  however,  they  zealously 
pursued,  and  have  never  lost  sight  of  till  its  accomplishment. 
The  science  of  Medicine  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  deplorable 
neglect.  The  Universities  were  relapsing  into  the  savage  bar- 
barism of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  the  London  schools  were  all 
gone  mad  with  materialism,  phrenology,  and  other  such  un- 
holy pursuits ;  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  London  and 
Edinburgh,  instead  of  collecting  cases,  were  all  to  a  man 
busy  in  collecting  votes,  or  collecting  guineas;  professed  so- 
cieties had  long  been  in  a  state  of  slumber  from  which  not  even 
the  dog  of  the  seven  sleepers  could  have  roused  them ;  and  in 
short,  the  medical  sciences  through  the  whole  empire  were  in 
the  mxost  desperate  condition  imaginable.  Matters  having 
come  to  this  irretrievable  state,  some  great  effort  was  requi- 
site to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  healing,  to  rear 
up  a  race  of  Themisons,  who  might  supply  the  place  of  their 
indolent  predecessors  with  unknown  alacrity  and  more  trust- 
worthy zeal.  But  by  whose  hands  was  this  patriotic  achieve- 
ment to  be  accompli'ished  ?  Flow  was  the  effort  to  be  made, 
when  all  the  constituted  scientific  or  academical  bodies  were  so 
lost  to  their  own  honour,  and  so  utterly  deaf  to  the  calls  of 
duty  and  the  interest  of  their  fellow-creatures  ?  The  worship- 
ful Association  of  Apothecaries  resolved  that  their  talent  should 
not  rust  in  sloth  ;  and,  with  a  degree  of  courage  v/liich  does  in- 
finite credit  to  their  public  spirit,  they  have  assumed  the  pa- 
noply of  learning,  and  have  come  forward  boldly  to  essay 
what  men  may  do  in  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  ser- 
vice of  mankind.  They  stejiped  into  the  breach,  and  sustain- 
ed the  falling  temple  of  medicine. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Associated  Apothecaries  and  Sur- 
geon-Apothecaries of  England  and  Wales  contain  tv.enty- 
eight  articles  by  various  authors,  and  on  various  subjects  ;  and, 
that  their  labours  might  commence  at  the  right  end,  the  iir:3t 
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two  are  of  a  ji-encral  nature,  and  are  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion  of  the  leacHnir  and  fundamental  subjects  of  the  state  ot  the 
medical  profession,  anil  tlie  means  of  improvinfr  it.  The  field 
is  extensive,  and  the  authors,  we  can  vouch  for  it,  have  tra- 
versed it  in  a  most  masterly  and  edifying  style.  The  first, 
which  is  termed  the  Introductory  Essay,  is  stated  to  be  the 
work  of  the  sub-committee.  It  comjirises  "  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Association  of  Apotiiecaries  and  Burgeon- 
Apothecaries,  and  of  their  objects ; "  and  furnishes  a  series  of 
documents  illustrating  the  mode  in  which  they  were  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  the  Apothecaries'  Act,  as  well  as  the 
causes  of  its  defects.  These  matters  occupy  ninety-two  i)ages, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  extremely  interesting  to  all  and  suntlry 
members  of  said  Association.  To  the  world  at  large,  Ave  do 
not  know  that  they  will  prove  very  attractive ;  for  we  have  re- 
marked, with  much  regret,  that  all  the  subjects  which  are  near- 
est and  dearest  to  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
especially  to  the  Association  of  Apothecaries,  are,  by  some 
strange  fatality,  matters  of  great  indifference  to  all  others. 

Tiie  subsequent  part  of  this  Essay  is  intended  to  be  of  a 
more  general  nature,  and  we  trust  that  its  merits  will  be  duly 
appreciated  by  the  medical  and  the  literary  reader.  It  is 
*'  dedicated  to  an  exposition  of  the  Committee's  views  of  the 
present  state  of  medical  practice  in  this  country ;  of  its  de- 
fects and  their  causes  ;  of  the  best  mode  of  obviating  these 
defects ;  and,  lastly,  of  substituting,  for  the  existing  limit- 
ed views  of  medical  science,  such  a  more  comprehensive 
system  of  study  as  may  at  once  lend  to  raise  medicine  to  the 
rank  it  ought  to  hold,  and  will  at  some  period  hold  among  the 
exact  sciences  ;  and  force  from  socictij  that  co7isideration  for  its 
jirofi'Siors  which  ixiU  certainly  afford  the  relief  thcij  claim. " 

This  philosophical  excursion  is  at  once  commenced  by  a  quo- 
tation from  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Medical  Intelligencer,  which 
gives  a  very  deplorable  picture  of  the  state  of  English  Medical 
Literature. 

"  We  have  scarcely  any  works  which  treat  on  general  pathology 
— none  original  on  anatomy — no  general  ones  on  physiology,  and 
but  'iiiw  on  detached  parts  of  that  branch  of  science — no  disquisi- 
tions on  particular  diseases,  founded  on  a  laborious  and  extended 
comparison  of  those  diseases  during  life,  with  the  morbid  appearances 
found  after  death — no  general  expositions  nor  explanations  of  the 
principles  on  which  our  modes  of  treatment  are  founded  ;  as,  why 
we  bleed  in  inflammation,  &c. ;  in  short,  few  works  which  treat  ex- 
tensively of  diseases,  as  considered  in  their  only  true  point  of  view, 
that  of  their  connexion  with  what  is  called  physiological  anatomy. " 
pp.  xeivj  xcv. 
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In  short,  the  whole  profession  has  been  descending  headlong 
to  perdition;  and  it  appears  quite  certain,  that  diseases  arc  not 
cured  though  doctors  are  summoned,  nor  patients  recovered 
though  medicines  are  prescribed.  These  manifold  evils  are  a- 
scribed  by  the  sub-committee  to  the  defective  state  of  English 
medical  theory,  which  is  very  wisely  distinguished  from  hypo- 
thesis; and  sundry  words  of  exhortation  are  delivered  to  im- 
press the  necessity  of  collecting,  recording,  and  comparing 
facts,  of  distinguishing  fjict  from  opinion,  and  cause  from  ef- 
fect. This  however  is  not  the  whole.  It  is  shrewdly  insinuat- 
ed that  medical  men  are  bad  logicians,  that  a  work  on  medical 
logic  is  much  wanted,  (have  they  forgotten  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  ?) 
and  in  short  that  the  persons  at  present  destined  for  the  medi- 
cal profession  are  only  a  set  of  semibarbarous  empirics,  who 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  right  method  of  prosecuting  its 
study. 

After  exposing  and  deploring  these  heinous  evils,  the  sub- 
committee proceed  to  deliver  their  sentiments  on  the  means  of 
remedj'.  Anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics, 
they  inform  us,  comprise  the  whole  of  medicine;  but  of  all 
these,  physiology  is  the  principal  and  the  most  indispensable; 
it  is  "  the  real  foundation  of  medical  knowledge;  and  anatomy 
is  only  necessary,  because  before  the  functions  can  be  under- 
stood, the  structure  of  the  part  must  be  examined."  civ.  This 
leads  incontinently  to  a  passionate  eulogy  of  the  science,  of 
Magendie's  Journal,  and  of  the  French  physiological  school, 
the  discoveries  of  which,  they  inform  us,  beat  those  of  Home, 
Philip  and  Brodie  hollow,  and  are  to  be  matched  by  none  but 
those  of  Mr  Charles  Bell.  Pathology  next  comes  under  con- 
sideration, and  we  meet  with  sundry  reflections  on  the  nature 
of  disease,  whether  it  depend  on  change  of  action  or  change  of 
structure ;  and  the  extreme  neglect  with  which  the  influence 
of  the  animal  fluids  is  now  treated  by  physicians.  After 
proving  that  a  necessary  connexion  subsists  between  de- 
rangement of  structure  and  deranged  action,  some  judicious 
observations  on  the  carelessness  and  incapacity  of  students  and 
practitioners  in  observing  and  noting  symptoms  follow.  To 
counteract  the  influence  of  this  unphilosophical  spirit,  the  sub- 
committee first  advert  to  the  ignorance  in  which  the  profession 
is  on  the  minute  natural  structure  of  parts,  and  then  enter  into 
sundry  abstruse  inquiries  on  the  property  of  the  nerves,  which 
they  conceive  to  be  a  tcrtium  quid^  which  is  something  we  do 
not  comprehend, — on  the  moving  powers  of  the  blood,  which 
they  regard  as  a  mystery  ;  on  the  question  of  venous  absorption, 
fhe  contractile  power,  irritability,  and  sensibility, — on  the  or- 
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gans  and  aclions  of  whicli  tlicy  contend  tliat  we  are  profound- 
ly ignorant.  Then  follows  a  disquisition  en  patliological  an- 
atomy, a  fashionable  term  vvhich  has  been  recently  introduced, 
and  which  they  decidedly  prefer  to  the  antiquated  epithet  of 
morbid  anatonjyj  and  on  the  best  mode  of  pursuing  lis  stud^'. 
For  this  purpose  they  introduce  an  abstract  of  an  article,  called 
in  the  language  of  France,  Anatomie  PatJtologkiur,  by  a  man 
named  Gilbert  Breschet,  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  Mcdecine.  This 
is  followed  by  a  short  account  of  a  similar  arrangement,  pro- 
posed by  J.  F.  Meckel  (Meckel  we  presume  is  meant),  and  the 
tabular  view  of  M.  Beclard. 

The  peroration  is  very  interesting,  and  is  constructed  accord- 
ing to  tiic  established  rules  of  the  best  rhetoricians,  and  the  most 
able  masters  of  the  great  instrument  of  language.  After  the  fore- 
going able  exposition  of  the  defects,  the  objects  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  study  of  medicine,  the  sub-committee  come  to  re- 
present some  of  its  advantages  as  an  art.  They  first  advert  to 
the  satisfaction  which  every  generous  spirit  must  feel  in  alleviat- 
ing pain,  healing  disease,  or  snatching  from  the  tomb;  and  then 
to  that  mental  delight  which  is  afforded  by  the  reflection,  that  this 
is  the  result  of  a  judicious  use  of  knowledge,  varied  andcon^ipli- 
cated  in  its  origin  and  application.  But  however  exquisite 
these  enjoyments  are,  it  is  undeniable  that  they  are  temporary 
and  unsubstantial.  They  are  shadows,  a  trim  reckoning, 
and  have  no  skill  in  money-making.  In  a  word,  they  sink  into 
insignificance,  when  compared  with  the  mahi  chance.  The  sub- 
conunittee  therefore  show  a  happy  combination  of  scientific  zeal, 
with  worldly  wisdom,  in  the  following  dexterous  appeal  to  this 
ruling  passion  of  the  medical  breast. 

"  A  gratification  of  another  description,  however,  awaits  him  who 
prepares  himself  properly  for  the  exercise  of  his  professional  duties. 
It  is  a  gratification,  indeed,  of  a  less  pure  kind,  but  it  is  one  vvhich, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  is,  td  a  certain  degree,  vecessarij 
fur  a  man  to  enjoy,  in  preference  to  the  other,  although  of  an  intel- 
lectual nature.  The  pleasure  derived  from  2)rnfit  is  here  alluded 
to. "'     p.  cxxxv. 

The  application  of  this  ingenious  hint  will  appear  anon. 

Our  sub-committee  then  proceed  to  lay  down  the  maxim  as 
an  cstabiib.hcd  principle,  that  all  other  circumstances  of  address, 
manners  and  moral  character,  being  equal,  success  depends  on 
professional  skill  entirely;  and,  in  conform.ity  with  this  view, 
they  assert,  that  it  is,  in  all  instances,  possible  to  trace  failure 
or  success  relatively  to  their  respective  causes. 

"  It  will  be  seen  in  one  man,  that  distinctive  personal  qualifications, 
an  excellent  addressj  a  soothing  nunntr,  a  real  or  assumed  interest  in 
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the  welfare  of  Iiis  patients,  anil,  above  all,  a  scrupulous  and  unwearied 
attention  to  the  gratifying  of  patients  and  their  friends  by  ialiing  \\\ 
■with  their  views,  and  thus  making  the  unessential  as  well  as  the  es- 
sential circumstances  of  the  case  important,  will  be  amply  sufficient 
to  lead  even  a  superficial  practitioner  to  the  summit  of  his  profes- 
sion ;  whilst  in  another  person,  marked  defects  of  manner  and  of  ap- 
pearance will,  if  good  conduct  be  present,  not  prevent  him  from 
equally  rising  to  professional  eminence,  if  his  acquirements  authorise 
such  an  elevation.  Again,  it  will  be  found,  that  even  slight  indis- 
cretions with  respect  to  the  collateral,  or,  as  it  ma}'  be  called,  moral 
treatment  of  a  case,  will  often  do  a  practitioner  essential  injury  :  so 
much  injury,  indeed,  that  if  such  want  of  conduct  be  habitual,  it  is 
of  no  avail  that  he  has  influence,  and  is  recommended  most  exten- 
sively by  his  surrounding  friends — he  may  g^in  admission  into  many 
families,  but  he  will  not  retain  possession  of  the  ground  which  he  oc- 
cupies. On  the  other  liand,  it  will  be  as  often  observed,  that  a  sedu- 
lous and  satisfactory  attention  but  to  one  case,  has  been  sufficient  to 
introduce  a  practitioner  to  many  more,  each  of  which  has  probably, 
under  similar  circumstances,  formed  an  equal  centre  for  new  acqui- 
sitions. In  one  instance,  a  young  medical  m.an  was  enabled  to  trace 
sixty  new  cases  to  the  effect  wiiich  he  produced  on  the  mind  of  the 
first  patient  who  applied  to  him  on  his  engaging  in  practice  ;  whilst, 
in  another,  an  old  established  and  celebrated  physician  wa?  seen  to 
lose  a  most  valuable  connexion  by  a  very  slight  personal  indiscretion 
with  regard  to  the  mode  of  his  giving  a  prognosis.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  in  this  case,  that  probably  the  indiscretion  would 
not  have  produced  such  an  effect,  if  the  prognosis  had  not  been  erro- 
neous. "     pp.  cxxxvi — cxxxviii. 

"We  hope  that  these  impressive  lessons  will  not  be  lost  on 
those  whose  interest  it  is  to  avail  themselves  of  them ;  and 
that  no  consideration  whatever  will  induce  a  practitioner,  whe- 
ther young  or  old,  to  prognosticate  recovery  in  catarrh,  or 
death  in  consumption.  In  the  other  requisites  of  address  and 
manners,  the  eleves  of  the  Association,  we  have  no  doubt,  will 
prove  apt  scholars  under  tuition  so  excellent.  The  regulation 
of  moral  character  v/e  leave  to  the  care  of  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice. 

The  second  article  of  the  volume  is  the  first  of  the  Transac- 
tions, strictly  so  called.  It  is  entitled,  An  Essay  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Duties  of  the  General  Practitioner  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  by  Mr  Alcock.  If  the  Introductor}'  Essay  professes 
to  be  merely  a  sketch,  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  extended 
and  elaboi'ate  view  of  the  subject  of  education  and  duties  of 
the  general  practitioner.  The  sub-committee  open  the  sub- 
ject in  a  general  manner,  and  take  brief  and  rapid  views  of  the 
whole ;    Mr  Alcock  rushes  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  views  it 
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in  every  Hglit,  penetrates  to  its  uttermost  recesses,  and  leaves 
no  nook  of  the  varied  but  uncultivated  field  of  medical  educa- 
tion unexplored.  The  prospect  is  so  extensive,  or  the  ob- 
jects are  so  complex  and  confused,  that  it  is  not  altogether  easy 
to  comprehend  or  trace  the  course  of  the  surveyor.  He  be- 
gins, as  he  ought,  with  the  importance  and  utility  of  his  task, 
states  its  objects,  and  illustrates  and  enforces,  by  adducing  ap- 
posite and  striking  examples  from  the  daily  practice  of  phy- 
sic,— in  which  the  ignorance  of  its  professors,  or  the  obscurity 
of  cases,  gives  rise  to  numberless  mistakes  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases.  He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  motives  which  are 
to  influence  young  gentlemen  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  and 
especially  in  selecting  that  of  medicine  or  surgery — enters  on 
the  merits  of  apprenticeships,  ])revious  or  concomitant  educa- 
tion, classical,  literary,  scientific  and  professional, — and  dis- 
cusses the  comparative  merits  of  different  modes  of  training  at 
considerable  length.  Professional  instruction,  of  course,  claims 
the  greatest  share  of  his  attention  ;  and,  after  considering  the 
means  of  initiation  into  the  elementary  parts,  he  proceeds  to  e- 
numerate  the  courses  of  study  by  lectures,  hospitals,  dissections, 
and  reading, — for  one,  two,  or  three  seasons,  as  circumstances 
may  suggest.  Anatomy  is  strongly  recommended  every  sea- 
son. The  lectures  of  Dr  Armstrong  on  the  practice  of  phy- 
sic, and  of  Mr  Brande  on  chemistry,  are  eulogised  ;  but  those 
of  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians  are  damned  with 
cold  praise.  It  may  be  thought  that  all  this  is  very  tedious 
and  by  no  means  attractive  to  the  unenthusiastic  reader.  Quite 
the  reverse :  It  would  interest  the  coldest  and  most  indif- 
ferent person  in  the  world,  and  would  command  attention 
and  awaken  curiosity  in  breasts  which  had  never  thought  or 
felt  before.  To  enliven  the  dulness  of  mere  didactic  disserta- 
tion, Mr  Alcock  introduces  a  variety  of  episodes,  partly  nar- 
rative, partly  dramatic,  which  are  at  once  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted in  the  happiest  style  to  captivate  the  budding  ambition  of 
the  5'oung  candidate  for  medical  eminence.  The  subjects  of 
these  interesting  digressions  are  generallv  derived  from  the 
most  agreeable  part  of  the  practitioner's  business, — the  substan- 
tial emoluments ;  and  they  are  most  appropriately  contrived  to 
show  that  the  most  accomplished  is  unitbrmK'  the  most  money- 
making  practitioner.  Of  this  some  people,  it  is  said,  have 
doubts ;  but  we  hope  they  will  neither  show  their  ignorance 
nor  their  rudeness  by  expressing  them. 

Having  conducted  the  student  to  the  object  of  his  labours, 
the  diploma,  Mr  Alcock  proceeds  to  lament  the  incapacity  so 
generally  remarked  of  observing  the  phenomena  of  disease — 
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gives  directions  for  improving  this  part  of  his  education,  by  e- 
numerating  the  circumstances  in  the  person  and  functions  of 
the  patient  which  are  to  be  examined — recommends  two  sy- 
noptical views  of  these  circumstances  in  the  diseases  of  adults 
and  of  children, — and  terminates  in  a  jeremiade  on  the  un- 
cultivated state  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
time  which  is  requisite  to  render  its  study  productive  of  niucli 
benefit. 

The  subsequent  part  of  this  Essay  is  on  the  second  division  of 
our  author's  subject, — the  duties  of  the  general  practitioner,  and 
is  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  several  topics,  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  devoid  of  interest  to  the  profession  at  large;  but 
which  are  infinitely  and  inconceivably  more  so  to  the  practi- 
tioners on  the  south  of  the  Tweed,  and  especially  in  London, 
and  other  places  where  tlie  distinctions  between  physician,  sur- 
geon, and  roidinicr,  are  so  rigorously  observed.  Mr  Alcock 
adverts  first  to  the  history  and  origin  of  this  distinction,  that 
is,  in  a  general  way, — then  proceeds  to  consider  the  situation 
of  the  general  practitioner,  in  relation  to  the  other  two  orders, 
— and  examines  the  degree  of  power  communicated  by  the 
Apothecaries'  act,  both  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  protecting  the  public  against  the  frauds  and  imposi- 
tions of  ignorance  and  quackery.  The  defects  of  this  act  he 
exposes  at  considerable  length  ;  yet  admits  that  it  possesses 
advantages,  the  operation  of  which  may  be  expected  after  some 
time;  and  thinks  that  a  more  regular  and  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  education,  which  has  been  already  insured  by  it,  cannot 
fail  to  raise  the  character  of  this  order  of  the  profession.  No 
circumstance  connected  with  the  character  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner has  been  so  disagreeable,  or  the  source  of  so  much  dis- 
satisfaction, as  the  mode  in  which  his  services  are  rewarded  ;  and 
none  which  the  surgeon-apothecaries  have  exerted  themselves 
so  much  to  abolish,  as  this  ignominious  mark  of  their  original 
connexion  with  trade.  It  is  evident  that  one  of  the  principal, 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  most  reasonable  objects  of  their  va- 
rious projects  of  reform,  is  to  obtain  a  more  honourable  esti- 
mation for  the  services  performed,  and  a  rate  of  remuneration 
more  suited  to  their  qualifications,  and  regulated  by  more  li- 
beral principles.  This  subject  has  not  been  forgotten  by  Mr 
Alcock,  who  has  stated,  on  the  whole,  some  very  true  and  un- 
deniable circumstances,  on  the  narrow  policy  by  which  the 
whole  of  this  business  is  reoulated. 

o  ... 

**  The  mode  of  remunerating  the  general  practitioner  is  not  only 
degrading  but  unjust;  it  degrades  that  education  on  which  his  use- 
fulness depends,  sets  it  at  naught,  and  values  only  the  drugs,  and 
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not.  the  sl<ill  tliat  directed  their  use.  It  is  degrading;,  inasmuch  as  it 
Jiolds  out  a  temptation  to  furnish  a  larger  quantity  of  medicine  than 
may  be  absolutely  required,  and  thereby  exciting  distrust ;  and  it  is 
unjust,  inasmuch  as  the  reward  is  not  in  direct  ratio  to  the  ability 
exercised,  but  inversely  :  the  skilful  practitioner  mIio  readily  effects 
the  removal  of  disease  receiving  the  least;  and  the  inefficient  practi- 
tioner whose  want  of  skill  allows  the  disease  to  run  a  protracted 
course  receiving  the  most.  Further,  the  well-educated  and  efficient 
rncmbers  of  the  profession  are  well  aware  that  mere  medicine  is  but 
a  subordinate  part  of  the  successful  treatment  of  disease  ;  much  must 
always  depend  upon  the  ability  to  detect  and  guard  against  the 
causes  wliich  have  produced  it :  in  acute  disease  improper  food, 
^•c.  will  more  than  counteract  the  best  directed  medicine. "  pp. 
121,  122. 

The  remedy  follows  the  evil. 

*'  Let  the  general  practitioner  then  receive  a  moderate  compensa- 
tion for  each  consultation  requiring  the  exercise  of  his  skill  and  ex- 
perience;  and  let  him  freely  furnish,  without  further  charge,  the  me- 
dicines that  may  be  necessary  to  the  recovery  of  his  patient,  con- 
sidering them  as  part  of  the  means  of  promoting  the  end  for  which 
he  is  consulted.  I  should  also  recommend  that  the  compensation, 
be  it  ample  or  limited,  be  made  at  the  time  of  consultation,  and  be 
not  suffered  to  accumulate,  like  an  account  from  a  chandler's  shop. 
Even  should  surgical  assistance  be  afforded,  let  it,  unless  in  extraor- 
dinary cases,  be  put  on  the  same  liberal  footing  as  the  medicines 
furnished,  as  even  the  manual  aid  must  be  secondary  to  tliat  ex- 
ercise of  the  reasoning  faculties  which  is  necessary  to  render  it  effi- 
cient."     pp.  122,123.^ 

Very  sly  and  ingenious,  it  must  be  admitted.  The  sub-com- 
iniitee  first  talk,  in  an  under  tone,  of  the  necessity  of  the  sub- 
lunary but  substantial  gratification  of  their  appetite  for  the  pre- 
cious metal=, — of  the  jj/co5?/r^  derived  h'om  p}-o/.''t,  as  they  quaintly 
express  it.  Mr  Alccck  comes  out  at  once  with  a  systematic  and 
rcfTular  method  of  directing  a  current  of  riches  into  the  purses 
of  self  and  friends.  The  hint  of  the  sub-committee  was  a 
mere  human  longing  after  the  Mammon  of  ungodliness; — this 
is  an  undisguised  and  unblushing  display  of  the  cloven  foot,  in 
all  its  original  sin  and  deformity.  It  is  painful  to  think,  that  the 
aiiri  sacra  fames — the  insatiable  craving  for  gold,  should  lead 
the  members  of  the  Association  to  such  alarming  extremes. 

\\"e  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  thing  like  an  abstract  of  this 
paper.  The  author,  in  the  general  scope  of  his  argument, 
is  certainly  right ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  per- 
son to  ho.  wrong  in  demanding  a  more  comprehensive  and 
more  rco-ular  system  of  education  for  those  persons  who  are 
destined  to  attend  to  the  health  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
community.       It    was    scarcely    possible    also    for    him    to    be 
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"wrong  in  recommending  the  long,  attentive,  and  serious  study 
of  anatomy  and  clinical  medicine,  and  the  habit  of  observ- 
ing the  exterior  signs  of  disease  in  a  systematic  and  watch- 
ful manner.  It  must  further  be  granted,  that  he  has  enter- 
ed into  sufficiently  minute  details  in  many  pai'ts  of  his  subject, 
and  has  not  only  given  proofs  of  a  mind  well  trained  in  him- 
self, but  shows  that  he  is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
regular  mental  training  to  all  who  are  to  be  conversant  with 
the  practice  of  physic.  Some  subjects,  however,  he  has  not 
viewed  in  the  light  which  appears  to  us  to  be  the  true  one,  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  those  to  which  he  has  devoted  so  much 
attention,  are  precisely  the  most  important.  There  is  a  de- 
gree of  finical  frivolity  in  the  precision  with  which  he  delivers 
his  rules  for  spending  the  diffez'ent  portions  of  the  da}^ ;  and 
some  practical  absurdity  in  the  partition  of  time  for  studying 
the  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  &c.  and  in  the  nice  di- 
vision of  half  and  three-quarter  hours  for  sundry  occupa- 
tions. The  general  tone  in  which  it  is  written  is  one  which  we 
doubt  not  is  exceedingly  well  calculated  for  the  meridian  of 
London  and  its  vicinity  ;  and  it  is  no  small  praise  to  Mr  Alcock 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  engrafting  so  much  literature  and 
science  on  the  good  old  man  of  Cocagnia.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, enter  into  minute  or  critical  examination  of  all  the  merits 
of  Mr  Alcock's  paper,  which  must  be  read  to  be  estimated  just- 
ly. With  the  utmost  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Worship- 
ful Association,  we  should  have  doubted  the  wisdom  of  placing 
a  paper  of  this  nature  at  the  very  head  of  a  volume  professing 
to  be  the  Transactions  of  an  association  for  promoting  and  im- 
proving the  practice  of  physic.  Those  who  consult  or  read 
these  transactions,  certainly  do  not  wish  to  learn  from  them 
the  complaints  and  grievances  of  the  London  apothecaries,  or 
the  galling  inroads  on  their  practice  and  professional  emolu- 
ments by  quack-doctors  and  other  unqualified  persons,  or  even 
the  gross  ignorance  of  nine-tenths  of  the  English  general  prac- 
titioners ;  much  less  is  it  desirable  to  listen  to  their  complaints 
of  inadequate  or  uncertain  remuneration,  and  their  schemes  to 
render  this  more  liberal,  prompt,  and  regular.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  subject  is  either  improper  or  unnecessary  for  considera- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  in  its  proper  place  in  the  present  volume. 
It  ought  in  fact  to  have  been  published  separately. 

Mr  Alcock's  scheme  of  education  might  either  have  been 
there  or  not,  though  we  are  inclined  to  the  latter  alternative. 
Most  of  us  know  what  good  and  sufficient  medical  educa- 
tion ought  to  be  ;  and  those  to  whom  this  paper  is  address- 
ed, we  conceive,  will  not  learn  a  single  new  fact,  or  have  one 
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new  idea  created  in  tlieir  minds.  If  Mr  Alcock  was  deter- 
mined to  act  the  Holofernes,  it  would  have  been  well  to  in- 
form us  of  the  actual  provision  which  the  Association  make  for 
the  education  of  their  members,  to  tell  us  what  course  of  study 
and  what  accomplishments  they,  in  point  of  fact,  require  in 
candidates  for  admission  to  their  privileges.  On  the  advantages 
of  this  system  he  might  have  commented  with  great  propriety  ; 
but  we  would  recommend  that  he  address  his  paper  not  to  the 
Association  of  Apothecaries,  not  to  the  profession — but  to  that 
branch  of  general  society  from  whom  the  youths  destined  to  re- 
cruit the  ranks  of  the  great  corps  of  general  practitioners  are 
to  be  derived.  It  is  to  parents,  guardians,  and  superintendents 
of  young  persons  in  general  that  such  an  exhortation  should  be 
addressed.  We  are  well  aware  that  most  absurd  and  erroneous 
notions  prevail  on  the  subject,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  eradicate 
these  notions  from  the  very  spot  in  which  they  gi'ow.  It  is  use- 
ks  to  lop  a  branch  or  crop  a  few  exuberant  leaves  while  the 
root  of  the  evil  remains  as  firm  as  ever.  A  very  few  observa- 
tions will  place  the  whole  matter  in  a  clear  light,  and  render  it 
quite  intelligible  even  to  our  general  readers. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  constitution  and  wants  of  so- 
ciety in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  except  London,  Bath,  Edin- 
burgh, and  one  or  two  similar  cities,  require  a  supply  of  medi- 
cal practitioners  who  can  and  will  act  in  all  ordinary  cases  as 
physician  and  surgeon  at  least,  if  not  as  accoucheur  occasion- 
ally ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  practitioners  of  all  pro- 
vincial towns,  or  other  considerable  places,  be  they  graduates 
of  any  university,  fellows  or  licentiates  of  either  of  the  col- 
leges of  physicians,  or  members  or  licentiates  of  either  of  the 
colleges  of  surgeons,  are,  in  point  of  fact,  the  physicians,  sur- 
geons and  accoucheurs  of  their  respective  patients  in  such  places ; 
and  if  any  extraordinary  medical  or  surgical  advice  is  required,  it 
is  obtained  by  summoning  a  physician  or  surgeon  from  the  nearest 
city  in  which  he  is  to  be  found.  It  is,  indeed,  on  extraordinary 
occasions  only  that  the  physician  is  thought  of  in  most  places;: 
while  he  is  the  daily  visitant  of  Grosvenor  Street  and  Berkeley 
Square.  But  though  this  partition  of  labour  and  rank  be  ad- 
mitted, it  does  not  follow  that  separate  associations  should  exist 
for  the  individuals  of  each.  If  this  principle  be  admitted  at  all> 
it  ought  to  be  admitted  in  its  fullest  extent ;  and  we  ought  to. 
have  not  only  separate  colleges  of  physicians,  of  surgeons  and  of 
accoucheurs,  but  we  ought  to  have  a  college  of  oculists,  a  college  of 
aurists,  and  a  college  of  dentists.  In  London,  it  is  v.-ell  known, 
that  though  the  surgeons  cf  hospitals  and  professed  operators  can- 
didly decline  giving  medical  advice,  or  attending  medical  cases, 
in  which  they  are  conscious  a  physician  would  be  more  useful, 
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yet  several  of  them  do  not  scruple  to  act  as  ordinary  medical  ad- 
visers and  attendants  to  their  patients.  The  accoucheur  depart- 
ment has  generally  been  left  to  physicians,  whether  fellows  or 
licentiates  of  the  College.  In  Edinburgh,  this  arrangement  is 
still  more  unequivocally  recognised.  Not  only  is  the  general  me- 
dical education  so  conducted,  that  the  graduate  of  medicine  must 
understand  at  least  the  general  principles  of  surgery  ;  and  the 
surgeon  must  be  familiar  with  the  principles  and  practice  of 
physic  ;  but  the  College  of  Physicians,  by  recently  repealing 
their  bye-laws,  which  prevented  the  physician  from  performing 
the  most  trivial  operation,  in  whatever  circumstances  he  might 
be  placed,  have  enabled  their  members  to  do  personally  what- 
ever they  deem  requisite  for  the  welfare  of  the  patient,  or  the 
removal  of  his  disease.  The  surgeons,  it  may  further  be  ob- 
served, are,  with  few  exceptions  indeed,  the  ordinary  medical 
advisers  of  their  patients,  and  practise  every  department  of 
their  profession,  except  that  of  midwifery,  for  which  there  is 
no  college ,-  and  the  practitioners  of  which,  therefore,  take  re- 
fuge either  in  the  College  of  Physicians  or  in  that  of  Surgeons. 
The  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons,  in  truth,  by  requiring 
the  study  of  midwifery,  and  a  competent  knowledge  oi  materia 
medica  and  pharmacy,  as  well  as  anatomy,  surgery,  and  the 
other  branches  of  surgical  education,  in  their  candidates,  unite 
the  advantages  both  of  the  London  College  of  Surgeons  and 
of  the  Association  of  Surgeon-Apothecaries.  Their  licentiates 
are  qualified  to  practise  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery,  in 
all  their  departments,  and  even  pharmacy;  and  the  result  is, 
that  we  hear  no  complaints  in  the  whole  of  Scotland  about  the 
merely  nominal  distinction  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and  surgeon- 
apothecaries. 

To  these  observation?,  if  they  were  intended  merely  to  show 
that  an  association  of  surgeon- apothecaries  is  superfluous,  it 
would  be  easy  to  reply,  that  in  London  it  is  otherwise  ;  and  as 
the  College  of  Surgeons  take  no  cognizance  of  the  capacity  or 
attainment  of  candidates  in  midwifery  and  pharmacy,  it  is  requi- 
site that  some  public  authority  should  be  invested  with  this  power. 
We  do  not  adduce  these  remarks,  however,  so  much  with  this 
view,  as  to  show,  that  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Scot- 
tish Colleges,  the  evils  of  which  the  bulk  of  the  profession  com- 
plain in  the  South,  cannot  exist.  The  regulations  of  these  In- 
stitutions imply  what,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  case,  that  the  ge- 
neral practitioner  exists  every  where ;  that  the  distinctions  of 
the  profession  are  in  many  situations  unnecessary  or  impracti- 
cable ;  yet  where  they  are  practicable,  they  leave  it  to  circum- 
stances, and  the  choice  of  the  individual,  whether  he  is  to  re- 
strict h'.niself  to  one  department,  or  act  in  all, 
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But  another  inference  wliich  these  observations  furnish,  must 
not  be  omitted.  If  they  do  not  show  that  the  Association,  as 
it  stands,  is  superfluous,  they  prove,  that  the  power  of  domi- 
nation which  it  wished  to  possess  over  the  countrv,  partitioned 
into  districts,  is  quite  unnecessary.  Though  we  do  not  wish  to 
offer,  on  this  part  of  the  intended  constitution  of  the  Associa- 
tion, any  opinion  which  could  be  said  to  prejudge  a  tentative 
measure,  all  liberal  minds,  we  are  satisfied,  will  regard  it,  in 
the  mean  time,  as  the  most  Gothic  and  mistaken  arrangement 
that  could  be  devised  ;  and  defeating,  by  its  very  nature,  that 
purpose  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  they  are  so  eager. 
The  division  of  any  country  into  so  many  medical  districts, 
over  which  the  Association  is  to  extend  its  monopolizing 
paw,  rem.inds  us  most  accurately  of  those  restrictive  mea- 
sures in  social  and  commercial  affairs,  against  which  all  en- 
lightened minds  have  been  long  struggling,  and  which  it  is  the 
credit  of  the  present  age  to  have  abolished.  It  is,  in  trutli,  a 
retrogradation  in  medical  economy;  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
this  part  of  the  apothecaries'  act  was  not  carried. 

Lastly,  the  Association  of  English  Surgeon-Apothecaries,  a» 
it  now  stands,  will  contain  members  who  will  be  much  more 
efficient  observers  of  disease,  and  much  better  acquainted  with 
the  practice  of  their  profession,  than  could  be  expected  under 
the  old  constitution.  Still  their  assistance  will  be  employed  on 
ordinary  occasions  only ;  and  it  will  depend  on  their  personal 
abilities  and  exertions  entirely,  whether,  by  superior  knowledge 
and  management  of  disease,  thej'  shall  ever  obtain  with  the 
public  that  consideration  and  confidence  with  which  the  ad- 
vice of  a  popular  and  skilful  physician  or  surgeon  is  request- 
ed. The  Institution  must  be  useful  in  provincial  and  small 
towns, — the  only  situations,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  in 
which  it  previously  existed,  and  consequently  in  which  all 
the  changes  now  contemplated  could  not  take  place.  But 
in  London,  and  in  other  cities,  in  which  it  is  obvious  that 
the  surgeon-apothecaries  feel  their  grievances  most  acutely, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  changes  intended  can  take 
place  without  converting  the  apothecaries  into  virtual  surgeons 
or  physicians.  It  is  evident,  that  if  this  be  the  case,  there 
still  must  be  an  order  of  the  profession  who  are  to  restrict 
themselves  to  the  composition  and  preparation  of  medicines, 
whether  these  medicines  are  prescribed  by  physicians,  surgeons, 
or  accoucheurs;  and  whose  advice  will  be  requested  by  the  great 
mass  of  town  population,  who  are  neither  sufficiently  low  to  ap- 
plj'  to  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  nor  in  that  elevated  region 
in  which  the  physician  and  surgeon  are  habitual  or  frequent 
attendants.     Though   not   particularly   anxious   to  apply   the 
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principle  of  partition  of  labour  in  its  extremity  to  the  medical 
profession,  we  have  our  doubts  whether  any  individual,  how- 
ever educated  and  trained  in  habits  of  diligence  and  regularity, 
or  even  aided  by  partners,  assistants,  and  senior  apprentices, 
can  attend  to  that  extensive  course  of  professional  duty  which 
the  surgeon- apothecaries  appear  to  claim.  If  the  subsidiary 
business  of  preparing  and  dispensing  medicine  is  done  by  the 
aids  to  which  we  allude,  how  does  this  surgeon-apothecary  dif- 
fer from  the  physician  or  surgeon  ?  He  is  virtually  and  truly 
one  or  other,  or  both  ;  and  this,  we  conceive,  is  the  result  of 
the  apothecaries'  act.  It  thrusts  the  apothecary  out  of  his  pro- 
per path,  and  converts  him  into  a  different  person  altogether. 
To  this,  of  course,  it  would  be  unfair  to  offer  any  objection,  if 
this  were  the  original  intention  of  the  act;  but  if  it  is  actually 
the  case,  then  what  need  of  an  Association  ?  and  why  do  not 
the  surgeon-apothecaries  become  at  once  and  ab  initio  surgeons 
and  physicians  ? 

Admitting,  then,  the  necessity  of  general  practitioners,  the 
question  of  education  is  very  easily  decided.  Practically  speak- 
ing, the  great  object  undoubtedly  is,  to  render  the  individual 
practically  familiar  with  all  those  usual  occurrences  of  profes- 
sional duty,  which  daily  take  place  in  such  situations  as  those,  in 
which  he  is  to  exercise  his  profession.  It  is  one  of  the  evils  of 
a  profession  like  medicine,  that'this  is  in  many  instances  exten- 
sive, exactly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  causes  which  would 
weigh  with  a  professional  person  of  considerable  accomplish- 
ments, and  of  extensive  education.  The  common  diseases  of 
adults  in  towns,  the  smaller,  sometimes  considerable  operations, 
accidents  of  no  mean  importance,  midwifery  and  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  parturient  women  and  children,  present  a  field  both 
extensive  and  varied,  yet  not  boundless.  It  is  certain,  that  it  is 
practicable  for  individuals  of  moderate  capacity  and  industry  to 
master  them ;  and  it  is  on  this  possibility  that  the  education  of 
the  general  practitioner  is  founded.  But  another  question  is 
suggested,  whether  the  kind  of  occupation  in  which  the  general 
practitioner  is  to  be  engaged,  will  repay  the  expense  of  time 
and  money  which  must  be  incurred  in  a  course  of  education  so 
extensive  as  that  which  is  projected  by  Mr  Alcock,  We  v.'ill 
not  espouse  that  narrow  and  calculating  policy  which  refuses  to 
expend,  especially  on  the  business  of  education,  what  is  not  sure 
to  be  repaid  by  the  gains  of  the  profession  to  which  the  educa- 
tion is  preparatory.  But  it  is  evident,  that  unless  a  convenient 
limit  be  fixed  to  this  by  statute^  many  individuals  who  would 
make  excellent  general  practitioners,  might  be  excluded  by  the 
expense  incurred,  and  the  time  spent  in  education.  It  is,  there- 
fore, between  the  two  extremes  of  sufficient  instruction  to  insure 
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qualification  and  public  safety,  and  moderate  expense  of  time 
and  money  to  the  individuals,  that  this  medium  is  to  be  found. 
That  the  general  practitioner  ought  to  possess  the  advantages 
of  what  is  termed  a  liberal  education,  is,  we  conceive,  quite  un- 
deniable.     But  it  would  be  at  once  absurd  and  unreasonable  to 
demand  that  he   should  obtain  this  at  a  University.     If  he  is 
trained  in  the  ordinary  manner  at  a  public  school  to  the  classics, 
and  is  initiated  into  the  elements  of  geometry  and  physics  un- 
der competent  instructors  any  where,  it  is  all  that  is  requisite. 
His  professional  instruction  ought  to  be  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes; 
for  it  is  much  better  to  know  one  or  two  subjects  accurately, 
than  to  have  a  general  and  vague  acquaintance  with  ten.     For 
this  purpose,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  ought  to  be  well 
versed  in  anatomy,  the  management  of  the  common  surgical 
diseases  and  operations,  midwifery,   pharmacy,  and  the  general 
principles  of  physic.     Other  departments  it  would  be  well  for 
him  to  know ;   but  their  study  would  at  once  consume  time, 
which  to  him  is  invaluable ;   incur  expense,  which  is  also  not  to 
be  rashly  done ;  and  perhaps  divide  and  distract  his  attention, 
which  is  the  thing  most  of  all  to  be  avoided.    It  is  astonishing  how 
much  multiplicity  of  object  distracts  attention,  and  sometimes  pro- 
motes indecision, — a  quality  of  mind  most  inconvenient  to  the 
routinier.  *     His  whole  time  and  faculties  should  be  directed  to 
the  practical  and  necessary  parts  of  the  profession, — the  scien- 
tific and  ornamental  he  may  afterwards  study,  if  leisure  permit, 
or  inclination  suggest.     With  such  cultivation,  we  could  easily 
conceive  a  mind  of  ordinary  powers  capable  of  observing  the 
phenomena  of  disease  faithfully — of  administering  those  well- 
kuown  remedies,  about  the  operation  and  efficacy  of  which  all 
the  profession  are  agreed, — and  of  accomplishing,  by  attentive 
management,  what  is  too  often  neither  done  by  skill  nor  exten- 
sive learning.     A  practitioner  possessed  of  such  a  mind,  is  fit- 
ted for  all  that  is  requisite  in  daily  practice  ;  and  while  he  shuns, 
at  an  equal  distance,   the  rashness  of  fashionable  empiricism, 
and  the  folly  or  weakness  of  fashionable  hypothesis,  neither  his 
time  nor  his  accomplishments  are  of  that  precious  nature,  that 
render  his  services  too  expensive  to  the  great  body  of  the  com- 
munity. 

After  this  long  digression,  occasioned  by  Mr  Alcock's  paper, 
we  proceed  to  notice,  very  shortly,  the  other  communications  to 
the  Society. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  case  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium,  terminating  in  adhesion,  by  Dr  James  Johnson. 
Tiie  only  peculiarity  in  this  case  is,   that  the  inflammation  of 
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the  pericardium  was  connected  with  rheumatic  affections  af  the 
joints.  These  cases  are  not  uncommon.  Death  was  caused 
by  effusion  of  blood  in  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  brain. 

The  History  of  a  case  of  Spontaneous  Rupture  of  the  Uterus, 
in  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  by  Mr  Charles  Shillito, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  of  accident.  The  rupture  had  taken  place 
about  the  lateral  part  of  the  neck  of  the  womb ;  inflammation, 
terminating  in  sloughing,  had  succeeded  ;  so  that  the  left  side 
of  the  05  tincce^  of  the  cervix,  and  of  part  of  the  body  of  the 
womb,  had  been  removed  by  this  process,  and  a  direct  commu- 
nication formed  between  the  cavity  of  the  womb  and  that  of  an 
adventitious  sac  in  the  abdomen,  in  which  the  foetus  had  lain. 
This  sac  appeared  to  have  been  formed  by  membranous  adhe- 
sion, effused  by  the  peritoneum.  Aphthous  sores  were  found 
in  the  gullet  and  stomach.  The  dissection  does  credit  to  the 
descriptive  pow^ers  of  Mr  Shaw. 

In  the  5th  article,  Mr  Charles  Thomas  Haden  gives  an 
account  of  several  cases,  in  which  various  substances,  in  seve- 
ral instances  ax'ticles  of  food,  taken  into  the  stomach,  had  given 
rise  to  symptoms  of  poisoning.  Two  cases  of  poisoning  by  the 
berries  of  deadly  nightshade  (atropa  belladonna),  recovered 
under  the  administration  of  an.  emetic  and  purgatives.  The 
substances  suspected  in  the  other  cases  are,  orange,  roast  pork, 
pickled  pork  and  greens,  beef's  heart,  mutton  chop,  and  cher- 
ries. It  may  be  doubted  how  far  these  agents  were  the  sole 
causes  of  the  symptoms  in  each  case.  The  last  is  a  case  of  a- 
poplexy,  succeeding  to  a  blow  caused  by  striking  the  head  vio- 
lently, four  days  before,  on  a  piece  of  wood.  Coagulated  blood 
was  found  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  in  the  3d  and  4th, 
and  in  the  cerebral  substance  of  the  left  hemisphere. 

The  6th  article  is  a  case  of  injury  of  the  upper  jaw,  by  Mr 
John  Powell,  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  The 
two  front  incisors  were  beaten  out,  the  alveolar  processes  broken, 
and  two  incisors  driven  up  into  the  right  nostril,  where  they 
continued  four  j-ears  till  removed  \yy  Mr  Powell. 

The  7th  article  is  on  the  treatment  of  painful  affections 
of  the  nerves,  arising  from  local  injurj',  by  Mr  George  R. 
Rodd,  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  The  re- 
medy is  extract  of  nightshade  (a.  belladonna),  used  internally, 
and  as  a  local  application.  The  8th  is  a  case  of  aneurism  of 
the  aorta,  and  dissection,  by  Mr  John  Himter,  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons. 

The  9th,  entitled,  "  Abstract  of  Communications  from  the 
Country,  on  Medical  and  Surgical  Attendance  on  the  Parochial 
Poor ;    m  a  Letter  from   Robert   Masters   Kerrison,   M.  D.,  " 
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mny  be  very  attractive  to  the  members  of  the  Association  ;  but  it 
possesses  no  claim  to  be  known  beyond  the  local  precincts  from 
which  the  cases  are  derived. 

Mr  David  Evans  of  Belper,  Derbyshire,  is  the  author  of 
the  10th  and  11th  articles.  The  former  contains  a  series  of 
cases  of  bad  practice  in  midwifery  and  surgery  among  unedu- 
cated practitioners.  The  latter  is  a  case  of  narcotisu),  by  1^ 
ounce  of  laudanum  and  half  a  pound  of  gin.  As  half  a  drachm  of 
ipecacuan  produced  no  vomiting,  the  narcotic  and  the  blue 
ruin  were  extracted,  by  pressing  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
through  a  tube  previously  introduced.  Partial  recovery  took 
place;  6  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  temporal  ar- 
tery ;  an  emetic  of  ipecacuan,  and  tartrate  of  antimony  was  suc- 
ceeded by  vomiting.  Death  took  place,  however,  on  the  6th 
day  after,  from  supposed  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  No  exa- 
mination. 

The  12th  article,  on  Venous  Congestion,  by  Mr  Thomas 
Sandwith,  contains  speculations  and  cases,  but  nothing  very 
peculiar. 

The  13th,  by  Mr  Newnham,  contains  an  account  of  a  case 
in  which  a  still-born  child  was  expelled  from  the  uterus  in  the 
eighth  month,  and  fifty-nine  days  after,  a  healthy  male  child  at 
the  full  time. 

In  the  14th,  Dr  G.  Wallis,  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
gives  an  account  of  the  efficacy  of  the  meadow-saffron  [colchi^ 
cum  autumnalc)  in  cases  of  peripneumony,  pleurisy,  hydroce- 
phalus, and  diabetes.  The  last  case,  though  disfigured  by  specu- 
lations, is  good  and  instructive. 

The  15th  and  16th,  by  Mr  Thomas  Haden  of  Derby,  treat 
of  subjects  closely  allied,  and  might  have  been  contained  in  one 
paper.  The  subjects  are,  distortion  of  the  feet,  and  club  feet. 
The  nature  of  the  former  kind  of  deformity  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  singular  mode  in  which  the  author  com«i' 
jnences  his  account  of  it. 

"  A  gentleman  was  met  walking  in  the  street  to-day :  he  was 
lame  and  awkward.  His  head  and  shoulders  and  elbows  projectetj 
backwards,  his  abdomen  protruded,  his  back  sank  inwards,  his  toes 
were  turned  outwards,  and  it  seemed,  when  he  walked,  as  if  he  had 
no  motion  in  any  of  his  joints.  The  ankles  were  particularly  rigid, 
and  he  had  a  swing  of  the  body  in  his  walk  which  arose  from  each 
hip  being  projected  forwards  when  he  stepped  out,  as  if  to  counter- 
balance the  want  of  motion  in  the  ankle  joint.  The  appearance  of 
this  gentleman  was  really  ludicrous  ;  for  he  was  a  lusty  man,  and 
the  uprightness  of  his  figure,  his  projecting  stomach,  his  elbows  im- 
moveably  fixed  to  his  side,  or  rather  projecting  backwards,  and  his 
fchuftiing  gait,  were  at  once  pccuhar  and  almost  ridiculously  in>» 
clogant. 
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"  When  the  attention  was  directed  to  the  foot,  it  was  seen  to  be 
broad  and  flat ;  and,  doubtless,  on  a  closer  examina' ion,  the  arch  of 
the  foot  would  have  been  found  to  be  almost  entirely  lost. 

"  This  gentleman's  appearance  afforded  so  good  a  representation 
of  the  symptoms  which  mark  the  existence  of  this  species  of  de- 
formity, that  it  will  supersede  the  necessity  for  any  further  descrip- 
tion of  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  motions  of  the  body. 
Otherwise,  let  any  person  try  to  walk  with  a  stiff  ankle  and  his  toes 
turned  out,  and  he  will  understand  what  is  attempted  to  be  de- 
scribed here.  "     p.  253. 

The  structure  on  which  these  changes  depend  is  thus  ex- 
plained. 

"  It  is  presumed  that  the  giving  way  of  the  arch  of  the  foot  is 
the  cause  of  this  species  of  lameness ;  because,  on  examining  such 
cases,  the  foot  is  flattened,  the  arch  underneath  is  to  appearance 
lost,  and  the  whole  limb  deprived  of  its  symmetry  and  fine  appear- 
ance ;  for  the  ankle  is  too  much  lowered,  and  the  calf  of  the  leg  is 
is  in  a  great  degree  deficient. "     p.  253. 

There  is  nothing  very  peculiar  or  new  in  the  pathology  of 
these  kinds  of  deformity ;  and  the  chief  object  of  the  author  is 
to  recommend  the  use  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster. 

The  following  observations  on  cases  of  inflammatory  diarrhoea 
please  us,  because  they  agree  with  observations  which  we  had 
occasion  to  make  some  years  ago  on  this  subject,  and  which  in- 
duced us  to  regard  diarrhoea  as  the  result  of  inflammation  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

A  short  article,  entitled,  on  Fracture  of  the  Knee-pan,  by 
Mr  Robert  Palk  Mogridge,  is  communicated  by  Dr  James 
Johnson.  A  longer  and  more  elaborate  one,  on  Fracture  of  the 
Knee-pan  and  of  the  Olecranon,  by  Mr  Alcock,  contains  some 
observations  sufficiently  obvious,  on  the  nature,  effects,  and 
treatment  of  these  injuries,  and  many  lamentations,  and  not  a 
few  examples,  of  the  ignorance  manifested  in  the  detection  and 
management  of  them.  We  presume  that  the  unfortunate  instances 
to  which  Mr  Alcock  alludes,  are  restricted  very  much,  if  not 
entirely,  to  the  practice  of  his  friends  the  apothecaries;  for 
though  it  is  well  known  that  perfect  osseous  union  of  the  knee- 
pan  especially  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  yet  we  cannot  con- 
ceive any  person  of  moderate  surgical  attainments  suffering  the 
accident  which  Mr  Alcock  so  pathetically  describes  to  occur. 
We  have  ourselves  treated  these  injuries,  and  seen  them  treat- 
ed ;  but  such  results  as  he  mentions  or  alludes  to,  we  have  not 
had  the  misfortune  to  witness.  The  Postscript  of  this  paper  is 
a  most  gratuitous  and  ridiculous  eff'usion,  whatever  opinion 
of  its  merits  the  writer  or  his  fellow  associates  may  enter- 
tain. There  is  certainly  in  the  profession, — a  profession  so  mis- 
pelianeQus  and  varied  in  its  members, — great  indifference  and  in- 
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attention,  some  ifrnorance,  and  a  good  deal  of  rashness.  All  of 
us  know  this,  and  deplore  it ;  but  the  causes  of  it  are  as  much 
out  of  our  control,  as  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  were  out  of  the  power  of  the 
astronomer  of  Cairo  ;  and  Mr  Alcock  is  in  a  hallucination,  not 
unlike  that  described  by  Imlac,  when  he  fancies  that  his  inte- 
restinf'  monopoly  of  medical  humanity  and  attention  is  either 
to  effect  the  changes  which  he  wishes,  or  to  recommend  himself 
and  partners  to  the  worship  and  patronage  of  the  public. 

The  observations  of  Dr  Armstrong,  on  the  utility  of  opium 
in  certain  inflammatory  disorders,  are,  like  all  the  productions 
of  that  popular  author,  good  and  sensible,  but  neither  new  nor 
orio-inal; — at  least  we  have  often  witnessed,  and  sometimes  prac- 
tised, the  exhibition  of  the  drug  in  the  manner  described.  The 
paper  should  not  have  been  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asso- , 
ciated  Apothecaries,  for  Dr  Armstrong  is  not  an  ordinary  mem- 
ber of  this  Association. 

The  21st  is  a  Case  of  Blighted  Ovum,  by  M.  J.  Hayes. 

The  22d,  two  Cases  of  Obstructed  Colon,  by  Mr  Callow, 
are  too  long  to  admit  of  our  dwelling  much  on  them.  Both  of 
them  are  interesting  cases  ; — the  last  is  instructive.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  however,  whether  the  primary  disease  was  in  the 
colon  or  not,  and  whether  all  the  morbid  changes  afterwards 
met  with  were  not  the  result  of  the  same  general  cause. 

The  23d,  an  unusual  case  of  Twin  Conception  and  Labour, 
also  a  case  of  Blighted  Ovum,  with  Remarks  on  the  doctrine  of 
Superfoetation,  by  Mr  Powell,  Surgeon  and  Accoucheur  to  the 
!Lyino--in  Institution,  Newman  Street,  London.  The  pheno- 
mena of  blighted  conceptions  he  believes  inconsistent  with  the 
(doctrine  of  superfoetation. 

A  case  of  Cut  Throat,  successfully  treated,  is  good,  and  con- 
tains one  or  two  useful  remarks.  In  other  respects  it  is  not 
distinguished. 

A  case  of  poisoning  by  Opium  by  Mr  Hayes,  shows  what  all 
the  world  except  the  Association  well  knew, — that  sulphate  of 
zinc  is  the  best  emetic  for  expelling  the  narcotic  from  the  sto- 
mach. Mr  Hayes,  we  presume,  is  a  young  author,  and  wishes 
to  show  the  profession,  in  this  maiden  effort,  that  he  can  write, 
speculate,  and  make  remarks. 

The  remarks  on  Neuralgia  and  Aphonia  by  Dr  Uwins,  are 
smart,  critical,  and  philosophical,  but  they  have  no  right  to  a 
place  in  the  present  volume. 

Mr  Alcock's  accomplishments  are  positively  omnigenous; 
eood  reader  !  excuse  this  dreadful  word,  for  we  cannot,  in  our 
whole  vocabulary,  get  another  to  express  what  we  mean ; — 
which  is,  that  Mr  A.  excels  m  all  things.     We  thought  that 
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we  had  taken  leave  of  him  some  score  of  pages  ago ;  but  here 
he  is  again,  talking  of  uniting  fissured  palate,  and  rccf-hwts, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  reef-knot  and  the  granny's  knot. 
We  learnt  many  summers  ago,  ere  we  knew  what  surgery  was, 
the  sailors  knot,  and  the  soldiers  knot,  and  made  a  point  al- 
ways of  tying  every  thing  in  surgical  operation,  from  the  knots 
of  a  pulley-rope,  down  to  the  ligature  of  an  artery,  with  the  sail- 
ors knot.     Mr  A.'s  case  was  successful. 

May  we  ask  the  worshipful  Association,  what  this  memoir 
of  the  professional  character  of  Mr  Morel  has  to  do  in  its 
Transactions?  In  what  manner  does  the  knowledge  of  Mr 
M's  virtues  and  talents  contribute  to  the  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion ?  We  do  not  doubt  that  Mr  Morel  was  a  scholar,  a  gen- 
tleman, and  though  a  pupil  and  lover  of  Pott,  not  insensible  to 
the  merits  of  John  Hunter.  But  are  not  all  so?  and  why  do 
the  Association  come  forward  to  tell  the  world  this?  Have 
they  actually  published  this  memoir  for  the  purpose  of  venting 
their  spleen  at  the  present  Director  of  the  Army  Medical  Board, 
and  awakening  public  compassion  for  the  supposed  injured  Mr 
Morel?  The  Association  certainly  travelled  most  widely  and 
gratuitously  from  their  path,  when  they  thought  of  giving  publi- 
city to  a  statement  so  grossly  erroneous,  and  of  uttering  lan- 
guage so  completely  unfounded,  as  that  contained  in  the  note  on 
the  York  Hospital.  It  is  our  duty  to  contradict  every  thing 
relating  to  the  alleged  unfairness  of  the  treatment  shown  to  Mr 
M.,  and  we  do  so  on  official  authority.  We  beg  to  inform 
the  Association,  that  Mr  Morel  had  served  on  full  pay  only  [Q 
years,  and  though  he  had  completed  a  service  of  20  years,  he 
could  not  have  been  entitled  to  full  pay,  nor  to  any  thing  bci- 
yond  the  usual  half  pay  allowance.  We  further  state,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  reduction  which  took  place  in  our  military 
and  medical  establishment  in  1817,  it  was  requisite  that  all  those 
who  were  retained,  should  be  fit  for  service-  Mr  M.,  whatever 
might  be  his  qualifications,  was  completely  ob  agendo  long  be- 
fore he  retired,  or  was  obliged  to  retire,  as  the  Association  im- 
properly state.  The  exchange  which  he  made,  if  not  in  his  fa- 
vour, was  at  least  attended  with  circumstances  as  gratifying  in 
every  respect,  as  it  was  possible  in  a  case  of  the  kind.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  impaired  health,  the  heads  of  his  department 
made  strenuous  efforts  with  the  Secretary  at  War  and  the  Board 
of  Treasury,  to  obtain  for  him  an  annual  pension.  The  appli- 
cation was  unsuccessful ;  but  Mr  M.  was  grateful  for  the  exer- 
tions which  were  made.  On  retirement  he  obtained  the  brevet 
rank  of  Deputy  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  as  an  honourable  mark 
of  approbation  of  his  conduct  as  a  medical  officer. 
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Such  are  the  contents  accessory  and  essential  of  the  first  vo- 
lume of"  the  Transactions  of  the  Associated  Apothecaries  of 
England  and  Wales  ;  and  if  it  be  a  fair  average  specimen  of 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  their  united  labours,  we  do  not 
think  it  will  in  any  degree  tend  to  raise  their  character  in 
public  or  professional  estimation.  We  have,  indeed,  been 
greatly  disappointed.  We  did  not  expect  a  work  equalling  or 
rivalling  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie^  or  the  periodical  effusions  of 
the  various  associations  of  apothecaries  in  Germany  ;  as  we  well 
know  that  the  apothecaries  in  England  are  not  pharinacie7is,  nor 
possess  the  scientific  devotion  and  pharmacological  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Germans.  But  knowing  them  to  be  in  possession  of 
a  certain  range  of  practice,  from  which  the  higher  classes  of  the 
profession  are  excluded,  it  was  natural  to  expect  some  good  plain 
observations  of  the  common  popular  diseases,  and  the  effects  of 
remedies,  with  an  occasional  singular  case  when  it  happened  not 
to  have  been  examined  by  a  more  competent  practitioner.  It 
was  also  natural  to  expect,  that  among  men  familiar  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  chemical  and  pharmacological  processes,  some  two  or 
three  individuals  would  appear,  who  could  communicate  new  and 
useful  information  on  the  properties  or  physiological  effects  of 
some  of  the  less  known  drugs  and  medicines.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  neither  a  Robiquet,  a  Pelletier,  nor  a  Sertuerner  is  to  be 
found  among  the  Association.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  we  were 
completely  mistaken  in  our  estimate  either  of  the  pretensions  or 
of  the  capacity  of  the  associated  apothecaries.  The  present 
volume  furnishes  evidence  that  they  aim  at  nothing  short  of  be- 
coming the  most  learned  and  scientific  branch  of  the  profession, 
before  whom  physicians  and  surgeons  must  cap,  with  a  proper 
sense  of  their  own  inferiority;  and  that  they  are  resolved  to 
persuade  the  public  that  the  most  complete  and  extensive  me- 
dical education  is  to  be  acquired,  not  as  has  hitherto  been  ima- 
gined, by  attendance  on  lectures  and  hospitals,  however  sedu- 
lous and  lengthened,  but  by  five  years  of  servitude  in  the  mix- 
ing of  draughts,  and  the  preparation  of  pills  and  boluses. 
Whether  they  will  succeed  in  this  lofty  aspiration,  as  people 
speak  in  these  aspiring  times,  by  any  means,  and  whether  they 
will  succeed  by  the  authority  of  Dr  Armstrong,  Dr  Johnson, 
Dr  Uwins,  and  other  extra-association  names,  whom  they 
so  eagerly  worship  as  the  gods  of  their  idolatry,  time  only  will 
show.  The  Association  of  Apothecaries,  if  they  wish  to  com- 
mand respect,  should  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  be  support- 
ed by  their  own  strength,  and  not  come  forward  to  public 
notice,  tottering  in  a  new  and  unknown  path,  and  encumbered 
with  adventitious  aid. 
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III. 

Die  g'dnzliche  Extirpation  der  carciiiomatoseyi  Gehdrmiitter, 
ohne  selbst  eristandenen,  oder  himstlich  bevcirkten  Vorfalt^  vor- 
genommeii  zmd  glilcklich  voUJUhrt ;  mit  ndhercr  Anlcilung  vcie 
diese  Operation  gemacht  ivcrden  kann.  Von  Dr  Joii.  Nep. 
Sauter,  Grossherz.  Baden,  Medizinalrath,  &c.  &c.  'pp.  200. 
8vo.     Constanz,   1822. 

HPhe  surgery  of  the  present  day  is  not  more  charactei'Ized  by 
-*^  the  science  of  its  principles,  than  by  the  boldness  of  its 
practice.  It  is  not  only  in  the  capitals  of  large  kingdoms  that 
the  passing  of  ligatures  around  arterial  trunks,  second  in  im- 
portance only  to  the  aorta,  is  practised  as  a  routine  operation, 
and  the  removal  of  a  whole  extremity  is  undertaken  ;  but  in 
the  back  settlements  of  America,  surgeons  venture  to  lay  open 
the  abdomen,  and  cut  out  from  behind  the  intestines  diseased 
ovaries ;  and  here  we  have  an  account  of  a  surgeon  of  Con- 
stance successfully  extirpating  the  whole  of  a  morbid  uterus  re- 
maining in  sitti,  unappalled  by  the  protrusion  of  the  intestines 
through  the  vagina. 

Few  diseases  are  more  painful,  or  more  hopeless,  than  can- 
cer of  the  womb  ;  but,  until  the  present  instance,  the  despair 
of  the  sufferer  has  not  met  with  an  artist  bold  enough  to  run 
all  hazards  in  attempting  to  give  relief.  But  Dr  Sauter  was 
unable  to  resist  the  urgent  entreaties  of  Genoveva  Waldorf, 
aged  50,  the  wife  of  a  labourer,  that  he  should  attempt  to  re- 
lieve her  sufferings,  even  if  she  should  die  under  his  knife ; 
and  although  the  operation  had  never  been  performed,  yet  the 
accidental  approach  to  it,  in  some  cases  of  pi-olajJStis  uteri,  in 
some  measure  justified  his  procedure. 

On  the  28th  January,  1822,  at  2  p.  w.,  Dr  Sauter  proceeded 
to  perform  the  operation,  assisted  by  his  son  and  Mr  Distel 
a  surgeon.  The  only  cutting  instrument  used  was  a  fine,  nar- 
row scalpel,  with  a  thin  broad  handle  and  a  short  convex  cut- 
ting edge.  The  patient  was  laid  upon  her  back  and  her  legs 
kept  asunder  by  the  assistants.  The  rectum  and  bladder  were 
emptied  in  the  first  place.  Dr  Santer  tried,  by  introducing  the 
fore  finger  of  the  left  hand  curved  to  act  as  a  hook  through  the 
disorganized  os  uteri,  how  far  the  uterics  could  be  pulled  down  ; 
but  the  fungous  substance  tore  and  bled,  and  the  uterus  did 
not  move.  The  fore  and  middle  fingers  were  now  introduced 
under  the  os  pubis  into  the  space  which  the  vagina  forms  around 
the  uterus ;  the  knife  was  next  introduced  between  these  fin-; 
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cjcrp,  and  the  vagina  slowly  divided  to  the  uterus.  Tlie  point 
of  the  finger  was  inserted,  the  incision  and  the  circular  divi- 
sion of  the  vagina  gradually  effected.  Dr  Sauter  next  attempt- 
ed to  separate  the  lateral  connexions  as  high  as  possible,  again 
with  his  fingers  in  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  pulled  the  uterus  as 
far  down  as  possible,  and  tried  to  separate  the  cellular  con- 
nexions, partly  with  the  handle  of  the  knife,  partly  with  the 
fore  finger  of  the  right  hand,  but  could  not  succeed  on  account 
of  the  narrowness  of  the  space  and  the  strength  of  the  con- 
nexions, and  during  this  attempt,  a  great  part  of  the  fungus  on 
the  anterior  lip  of  the  05  tinccc  separated.  Dr  Sauter  next  tried 
the  forceps.  He  introduced  one  blade  into  the  mouth  of 
the  womb,  and  the  other  over  its  anterior  surface,  and  then 
pulled  with  some  force,  and  attempted  to  separate  between  the 
uterus  and  bladder  by  the  handle  of  the  knife  and  finger 
within  the  peritoneum,  but  in  vain.  Half  an  hour  was  con- 
sumed in  these  painful  and  fruitless  efforts,  and  Dr  Sauter 
found  himself  obliged  to  change  his  mode  of  operation  and 
desist  from  all  attempts  to  peel  the  uterus  out  of  the  peri- 
toneum ;  and  he  took  the  desperate  (and,  to  himself,  unac- 
countable) resolution  of  cutting  the  uterus,  in  situ,  entirely  out. 
He  now  put  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  into  the  vagina,  and 
into  the  separation  made  between  the  bladder  and  uterus,  car- 
ried the  scalpel  between  these  fingers  to  the  place  to  be  cut, 
endeavoured  to  lay  hold  of  a  portion  of  the  cellular  membrane 
with  the  bent  fore  finger,  and  thus  cut  portion  by  portion  be- 
tween the  fingers,  always  keeping  close  to  the  uterus,  until  he 
got  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  He  next  laid  hold  of  the 
peritoneum  Avith  the  hooked  fore  and  middle  fingers,  and  pull- 
ed it  down,  and  divided  it  with  the  knife,  portion  by  portion, 
close  to  the  uterus  on  both  sides,  until  the  anterior  and  upper 
connexion,  along  with  the  peritoneum,  was  divided  as  far  as 
the  lateral  connexion  which  lies  higher.  He  now  introduced 
the  whole  left  hand  into  the  vagina,  laid  hold  of  the  lateral 
connexions  with  the  fingers  as  before,  and  cut  off  from  above, 
downwards  as  close  to  the  uterus  as  possible,  all  connexion  of 
the  uterus  with  the  ovaries.  Fallopian  tubes,  ligaments,  &c.  He 
was  now  able  to  lay  hold  of  the  Jzindus  uteri  with  fovu-  fin- 
gers, and  attempted  to  invert  it  forwards ;  but  the  patient 
pressing  stronglj^  down  as  in  labour  pains,  the  intestines  pro- 
truded into  the  vagina,  over  his  hand,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
desist.  At  a  third  attempt,  by  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  who 
made  strong  pressui'e  above  the  pubes,  the  uterus  w^as  at  last 
inverted  and  brought  down,  with  its  fundus,  forwards  to  the 
external   labia,    the   intestines  following.     He   was,  however. 
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now  able  easily  to  complete  the  division  of  the  lateral  con- 
nexions, and  that  with  the  rectum  from  above,  downwards,  and 
tlius  to  terminate  this  dreadfid  operation.  The  intestines  were 
now  reduced  into  their  natural  situation,  the  patient  kept  in  a 
perfectly  horizontal  position,  and  some  clean  dry  lint  intro- 
duced. The  hemorrhagy  was  never  so  great  as  to  threaten 
danger,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  secure  any  vessel.  About 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  blood  might  have  been  lost  in  all.  But, 
for  the  sake  of  precaution,  wads  of  lint,  wet  with  solution  of 
alum,  were  stuffed  into  the  vagina  upon  the  dry  lint  already 
there. 

The  patient  bore  the  operation  wonderfully,  and  did  not  feel 
faint  till  it  was  over.  She  then  complained  of  pain,  especially 
in  the  epigastrium.  The  body  was  covered  with  a  cold  sweat; 
the  pulse  very  small,  scarcely  to  be  felt,  and  diffusible  stimuli 
were  given  in  small  doses.  In  three  hours  after  the  operation 
she  recovered  ;  the  sweat  became  warm,  and  the  pulse  better. 
She  now  complained  of  burning  heat  in  the  vagina,  but  had  no 
pain  in  the  abdomen  ;  and  those  in  the  pelvis,  the  consequence 
of  the  operation,  soon  ceased. 

The  uterus  thus  removed  was,  by  the  measurement  of  a 
figure  said  to  represent  it  in  its  natural  size,  about  2h  inches 
long,  and  two  broad,  and  the  fungus  protruding  from  its  mouth 
still  larger. 

The  detail  of  the  convalescence  need  not  be  long.  For  some 
days  vomiting  recurred  at  intervals,  chiefly  during  the  night 
and  after  food.  She  was  freer  from  pain  the  day  after  the 
operation  than  she  had  been  for  months.  On  the  following  day 
the  intestines  could  not  be  reached  by  the  finger  through  the 
vagina.  On  the  ninth  day  after  the  operation,  she  sat  up  in 
bed ;  and  on  introducing  the  finger  into  the  vagina,  the  peri- 
toneum was  felt  contracted  into  a  hollow  cone.  On  the  13th  she 
got  out  of  bed  for  a  little.  Her  convalescence  was  retarded  by 
local  exfoliation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina,  the 
effect  of  the  application  of  the  concentrated  solution  of  alum, 
bowel  complaints  and  incontinence  of  urine;  but,  on  the  16th 
of  March,  in  other  respects  she  might  be  considered  as  cured. 
On  the  9th  of  May  she  left  the  hospital,  and  took  to  her  ordi- 
nary occupations  and  mode  of  life.  On  the  19th  she  began  to 
complain  of  pulmonary  affections,  and  she  died  on  the  1st  June. 

The  body  was  examined  next  day.  The  skin  was  very  pale, 
and  of  a  waxy  whiteness  ;  the  left  leg  and  thigh,  and  the  labium 
of  this  side,  oedematous  ;  the  abdomen  not  distended.  By  the 
finger  in  the  vagina,  the  pelvis  was  found  closed  ;  and  in  the 
whole  space  there  was  no  swelling  or  ulcer,  but  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  bladder  was  open.     In  the  thorax,   the  lungs 
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^vere  found  ccdematous,  and  filled  with  greyish  mucus,  the 
heart  natural.  In  the  abdomen,  every  thing  was  in  a  good 
state,  and  in  its  natural  situation ;  no  effusion,  or  indication  of 
former  efliision.  The  omentum  covered  the  intestines,  as 
usual.  The  liver  was  in  all  respects  natural,  the  gall-bladder 
empty.  The  spleen  healthy,  as  well  as  the  kidneys.  Tlie  sto- 
mach )iale,  flaccid,  pretty  large,  empty,  and  not  distended  with 
air.  The  intestines  throughout  natural,  in  their  proper  posi- 
tions, no  where  inflamed,  or  showing  traces  of  former  inflam- 
mation ;  the  small  intestines  quite  empty ;  the  ascending  colon 
containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  feces,  of  a  soft  consist- 
ence. The  abdomen  was  entirely  closed  towards  the  pelvis  ; 
the  peritoneum  in  this  situation,  as  every  where  else,  had  its 
natural  colour ;  the  intestines  could  be  freely  lifted  from  it,  ex- 
cept at  one  point  in  the  middle  of  the  covering  of  the  pelvis, 
where  the  small  intestine,  resting  upon  it,  adhered  firmly  by  its 
external  coat  to  a  firm  whitish-grey  membranous  mass,  half  a 
line  in  thickness,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence  (6  kreutzer),  and 
was  difficult  to  separate ;  but  the  separation  was  effected  with- 
out opening  the  gut.  Behind  this,  towards  the  rectum,  there 
was  a  more  extensive  adhesion,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  which 
could  not  be  separated  without  opening  the  pelvis.  All  these 
intestines  were  perfectly  sound,  no  where  contracted,  and  their 
functions  unin)paii'ed.  The  rectum  passed  right  into  the  pel- 
vis, quite  uninjiu'ed,  and  the  division  quite  sharp  upon  it.  The 
pelvis,  examined  from  above  downwards,  was  without  growth 
or  ulceration,  and  every  where  perfectly  healed.  The  ovaries 
were  found  in  their  natural  situation,  but  appeared  rather 
small.     The  Fallopian  tubes  could  be  distinctly  made  out. 

But  besides  the  narrative  of  his  own  case,  Dr  Sauter,  without 
pretending  to  give  a  monography  of  this  aff*ection,  has  subjoin- 
ed various  discourses  connected  with  it.  He  has  prefixed  some 
historical  notices  concerning  preceding  excisions  of  portions  of 
the  uterus,  commencing  with  the  well  known  case  related  by 
Professor  Wrisberg*  of  Gottingen,  in  which  an  ignorant  mid- 
wife cut  off"  with  a  common  breadknife  the  prolapsed  portions 
of  an  healthy  uterus.  Dr  Bernhard  in  Granbunden,  relates  a 
similar  instance  f  which  happened  in  1802.  Mr  Hunter  of 
Dumbarton,  in  1799,  was  the  first  who  intentionally  and  know- 
ingly ventured  to  perform  what  had  succeeded  in  the  hands  of 
ignorant  barbarians. :{:  He  was  imitated  by  Dr  Joseph  Clarke 
in  1805,  but  both  of  these  practitioners  included   the  inverted 

*  Gotting.  gelehrte  Anzeig.     No.  81.    1787. 

f  Siebold's  Lucina,  1st  B.  3tis  Ft. 

I  Duncan's  Annals  of  Medicine.   Vol.  iv.  p.  366.     1800. 
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uterus  in  a  ligature  before  venturing  to  cut  it  off.  Tlie  late 
Professor  Osiander  of  Gottingen,  so  far  back  as  llbS,  proposed 
in  his  lectures  to  cure  scirrhous  womb  by  excision  ;  and  in  ISOl, 
he  actually  put  his  proposition  to  the  test  of  experience.  At 
the  request  of  this  eminent  teacher,  we  inserted  in  a  former 
volume  of  this  Journal*  an  abstract  of  a  communication  which 
he  read  on  the  subject  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen  in  1808. 
Professor  Kuet  of  Vienna  operated  unsuccessfully  in  1813.  f 
Professor  Langenbeck  of  Gottingen  extirpated  a  prolapsed  u- 
terus  X  with  success.  Lazzari  removed  a  polypus  from  the 
uterus  by  ligatures,  and  claimed  for  Monteggia  the  m.erit  of 
having  proposed  extirpation  before  Osiander.  %  Dupuy- 
tren  of  Paris  is  said  |i  to  have  operated  seven  times  successfully 
on  the  neck  of  the  won:ib.  Osiander's  operation  also  gave  oc- 
casion for  many  polemical  writings  in  the  German  and  Dutch 
journals,  upon  the  possibility  and  practicability  of  what  he  as- 
serted he  had  done,  and  the  Imperial  Josephine  Academy  of 
Vienna  made  it  the  subject  of  a  series  of  prize  questions  in  1810; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  successful  competi- 
tion. 

Dr  Sauter  next  states,  and  controverts  the  objections  made 
to  the  practicability  of  extracting  the  uterus,  on  the  theoretical 
grounds  advanced  chiefly  by  Zang,  Charles  Wenzel,  and  Elias 
von  Siebold. 

Appended  to  the  history  of  the  case  in  which  he  operated, 
he  resumes  the  general  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  treats, 
first  of  the  extirpation  of  the  carcinomatous  or  scirrhous  uterus, 
in  tlie  true  sense  of  the  word,  without  prolapsus,  and  details  the 
steps  of  the  operation,  by  which,  as  he  thinks,  after  his  experience, 
it  may  be  performed  most  easily  and  successfully.  He  then 
concludes  with  some  observations  in  reply  to  the  prize  questions 
proposed  by  the  Josephine  Academy,  chiefly  as  to  the  doubts 
of  the  practicability  or  utility  of  the  operation  in  any  case;  but 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  them,  as  the  case  detailed  by 
Dr  Sauter  proves  that  the  total  extirpation  of  the  unprolapsed 
uterus  has  actually  been  performed,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  opera- 
tion was  concerned,  successfully.  Lithographic  views  of  the 
diseased  uterus,  of  the  size  of  nature,  after  its  removal,  both  en- 
tire and  split  longitudinally,  and  of  the  few  and  simple  instru- 
ments which  he  recommends,  are  given. 

»  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal.     Vol.  xii.  p.  286.      1816. 
\  Salzburg.  Med.  Chir.  Zeitung.     181.5.  oto  B.  S.  188. 
i  Langenbeck  Neue  Bibliothek.  der  Chirurgia  Iten  B.  o.  St.  p.  551. 
^  Journal  of  the  ^Nledico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Parma.      Vol.  ix.  No.  1. 
[I    Bibliotheque  Medicale  \S\o,aho  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicalee,  artkle 
FeirimcE. 
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IV. 

1.  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisp7'udc7ice.  By  Theodric  Romeyn 
Beck,  M^D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and 
Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  the  Western  District  of  the  State  of 
New- York.  In  two  volumes  8vo.  Albany  (United-States). 
1823. 

2.  The  Principles  of  Foroisic  Medicine,  systematically  arranged 
and  applied  to  British  Practice.  By  John  Gordon  Smith, 
M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Political  Medicine.  Second  Edition. 
London.     1824. 

"TTThen  we  reviewed  in  our  last  Number  the  Toxicological 
'  '  part  of  Dr  Paris  and  Mr  Fonblanque's  work  on  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence,  we  imagined  we  had  bid  adieu  for  an  inter- 
val to  systematic  treatises  on  that  subject ;  and,  considering 
the  ample  share  of  attention  we  have  of  late  bestowed  upon  it, 
we  should  have  been  willing  to  turn  for  a  season  to  other  to- 
pics. But  at  the  present  moment  the  science  of  Medical  Ju- 
risprudence appears  to  be  exciting  an  interest  throughout  Bri- 
tain, such  as  we  have  not  witnessed  on  any  former  occasion  ; 
and  it  would  ill  become  us,  who  have  been  among  its  earliest 
and  most  uniform  well-wishers,  to  neglect  any  opportunity  of 
furthering  its  progress  towards  that  station  among  the  medical 
sciences,  which  we  have  been  long  convinced  it  should  occupy. 
Relying  on  these  considerations,  then,  and  on  the  powerful  in- 
trinsic claims  which  the  works  now  before  us  possess  on  the  at- 
tention of  ourselves  and  the  medical  world  generally,  we  shall 
venture  to  conduct  our  readers  once  more  to  the  path  along 
Avhich  we  have  already  so  often  led  them. 

We  undertake  this  task  with  the  greater  pleasure  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  that  we  shall  have  to  throw  aside,  for  the  first 
time  on  medico-legal  subjects,  the  character  of  the  austere  cri- 
tic. It  has  been  our  misfortune  to  handle  with  some  freedom 
almost  all  previous  works  on  the  subject.  And  we  have  been 
induced  to  handle  them  more  freely  than  many  may  have 
thought  was  called  for,  because  we  apprehend,  that  all  early 
works  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  especially  of  the  systematic 
kind,  should  be  viewed  with  peculiar  jealousy  by  every  one  in- 
terested in  its  progress.  For,  as  it  is  now  circumstanced, — 
languishing  still  in  its  infancy,  and  struggling  against  the  su- 
pineness,  indilierence,  and  prejudices  of  those  who  ought  to  be 
its  most  zealous  protectors, — no  greater  mischance  could  hap- 
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pen,  than  that  systematic  treatises  on  it  should  pass,  without 
warning,  into  the  hands  of  the  public,  which,  however  merito- 
rious, are  nevertheless  not  on  a  level  with  its  state  of  advance- 
ment, and  do  not  present  an  expanded  view  of  its  general  spi- 
rit and  practical  applications. 

At  length,  however,  the  English  language  may  boast,  that  it 
is  possessed  of  a  general  work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  v.hich 
will  not  only  stand  comparison  with  the  best  of  the  kind  that 
the  continent  has  produced,  but  which  may  also  be  referred  to 
by  every  medical  jurist  as  a  monument  worthy  of  his  science, 
and  as  a  criterion  by  which  he  is  willing  that  its  interest  and 
utility  should  be  tried.  Under  the  unassuming  title  of  Elements 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Dr  Beck  has  presented  us  with  a 
comprehensive  system,  which  embraces  almost  every  valuable 
fact  or  doctrine  relating  to  it.  Each  of  its  diversified  depart- 
ments has  been  investigated  so  minutely,  that  few  cases  can  oc- 
cur in  practice,  on  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek  elsewhere 
for  farther  information.  At  the  same  time,  by  studying  suc- 
cinctness, and  shunning  those  verbose  oratorical  details  with 
which  other  writers,  and  particularly  those  of  France  abound, 
he  has  succeeded  in  rendering  his  treatise  comprehensive  with- 
in a  singularly  moderate  compass.  We  may  securely  assert, 
that  a  work  on  the  subject  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  language, 
which  displays  so  much  patient  and  discriminating  research, 
with  so  little  of  the  mere  ostentation  of  learning.  The  opinions 
expressed  both  on  general  principles  and  on  the  particular 
questions  which  have  occurred  in  courts  of  law,  are  given  clear- 
ly and  judiciously.  There  are  few  occasions,  even  where  the 
points  at  issue  are  difficult  and  obscure,  on  which  persons  of 
skill  and  experience  will  be  disposed  to  differ  materially  with 
him.  In  addition  to  these  remarks  on  the  general  merits  of  the 
book,  we  have  only  farther  to  add,  that,  in  conformity  with  the 
laudable  custom  of  the  German  writers,  he  has  supplied,  through- 
out the  w  hole  of  it,  a  most  copious  list  of  references  to  author!* 
ties;  the  want  of  which  in  other  English  works  must  have  been 
severely  felt  by  every  student. 

Dr  Beck  commences  in  the  usual  way  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, giving  a  brief  history  of  the  progress  of  medical  jurispru- 
dence. Like  most  writers  on  the  subject,  he  has  assigned  its 
origin  to  the  publication  of  the  Caroline  Code  by  Charles  V.  of 
Germany,  in  1532.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  code 
of  laws  by  which  the  assistance  of  the  medical  practitioner  was 
formally  required  in  the  determination  of  criminal  cases  ;  and 
before  the  period  when  it  was  framed  no  express  work  was  pub- 
lished on  any  branch  of  legal  medicine.  The  only  part  of  the 
Introduction  which  requires  particular  notice  here,  is  his  ac- 
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count  of  tlie  pro<^rcss  of  medico- le^al  knowledge  in  the  United 
States.  Tlic  attention  of  the  profession  in  that  country  was 
first  directed  to  it  by  the  exhortations  of  Dr  Hush,  deHvered 
in  an  introductory  lecture  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1810.  But  these  exhortations  seem  to  have  been  of  little  avail  ; 
for  at  the  period  when  the  present  v/ork  was  published,  the 
whole  American  literature  on  the  subject  comprehended  an 
edition  by  Dr  Cooper  of  several  British  tracts,  and  a  few 
inaugural  essays,  and  periodical  memoirs.  Professors  and  lec- 
turers, however,  have  been  appointed  in  several  of  the  Col- 
leges ;  but  our  author  is  silent  as  to  their  success ;  and  on  the 
whole  he  appears  to  judge  correctly  in  believing,  that  the  United 
States  will  be  governed  in  their  reception  of  this  as  of  the  other 
sciences,  by  the  light  in  which  it  is  viewed  in  Great  Britain, 
and  will  not  receive  it  cordially  till  it  has  become  a  more  fa- 
vourite object  of  study  among  us. 

Our  author  professes  to  follow  no  method  whatever  in  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  medical  jurisprudence. 
After  briefly  noticing  the  attempts  of  Fodere  and  Dr  Smith  to 
distribute  them  systematically,  he  says,  he  "  has  found  a  confu- 
sion to  attend  all  these  attempts  at  arrangement,  which  is  pro- 
bably insurmountable.  "  And  we  confess  we  are  almost  inclin- 
ed to  agree  with  him  ;  for  all  the  methods  of  arrangement  yet 
proposed  are  very  far  from  being  either  elegant  or  convenient; 
and  in  following  them,  authors  have  done  little  more  than  has 
been  done  avowedly  by  Dr  Beck, — they  have  merely  written  a 
scries  of  unconnected  Essays. 

These  Essays,  then,  are  nineteen  in  number,  and  are  thus 
entitled.  1.  Of  Feigned  Diseases.  2.  Of  Disqualifying  Dis- 
eases. 3.  Of  Impotence  and  Sterility.  4.  Of  Doubtful  Sex. 
5.  Of  Rape.  6.  Of  Pregnancy,  7.  Of  Delivery.  8.  Of  In- 
fanticide. 9.  Of  Legitimacy.  10>  Of  Presumption  of  Survi- 
vorship. 11.  Of  Age  and  Identity.  12.  Of  Mental  Aliena- 
tion. 13.  Of  Persons  found  Dead.  ll-T  Of  Wounds  on  the 
Living  Body,  15.  Of  Poisons  generally.  16.  and  17.  Of  Mi- 
neral Poisons.  18.  Of  Vegetable  Poisons.  19.  Of  Animal 
Poisons.  Of  these  subjects,  the  twelve  first  are  discussed  in  the 
first  volume;  and  that  of  Poisons  occupies  three- fourths  of  the 
second.  He  has  omitted  altogether  one  essential  subject,  en 
which  we  should  have  been  happy  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  ideas  and  opinions  of  so  patient  and  accurate  an  inquirer, 
namely.  Medical  Evidence.  We  have  stated  on  a  former  occr:- 
sion,  that  we  apprehend  its  nature  is  ver}'  little  understood,  ei- 
ther by  lawyers  or  by  physicians  and  surgeons  ;  and  we  are 
likewise  fully  satisfied,  that  this  ignorance  of  its  nature  is  the 
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chief  cause  why  it  still  continues  in  so  low  a  state,  and  is  treat- 
^•d  with  Ko  much  contumely. 

In  the  subsequent  remarks  we  have  to  make,  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  present  the  reader  with  as  short  and  complete  an  ana- 
lysis as  is  possible  of  his  mode  of  investi<^ating  the  foregoing 
subjects. 

i.  in  the  First  Chapter,  on  Feigned  Diseases,  Dr  Beck  com- 
mences abruptly,  by  pointing  out  the  general  rules  laid  down 
■by  Zacchias  for  the  detection  of  imposture  ;  and  then  describes 
succinctly  the  various  diseases  which  are  known  to  be  imitable, 
and  the  differences  betwixt  those  which  are  real  and  those  which 
are  feigned.  He  follows  the  distribution  of  Metzger,  dividing 
them  into  "  external  infirmities,  real  in  one  sense,  but  arising 
i'rom  factitious  and  culpable  causes, — and  inlernal  ones,  whose 
origin  is  uncertain. "  His  descriptions  are  uniformly  clear  and 
comprehensive,  and  rae  well  illustrated  by  short  apposite  cases 
and  references  to  others.  The  diseases  mentioned  are,  altera- 
.tion  of  the  pulse;  altered  state  of  the  urine;  htematuria ;  in- 
continence of  urine ;  suppression  of  urine ;  maiming  and  de- 
iormity;  dropsj'^,  and  tumours  of  various  kinds;  excretion  of 
i;alculi  and  various  foreign  matters ;  ulcers ;  haemoptysis ;  ha3- 
matcmesis  ;  jaundice  and  cachexy;  fever;  pain;  syncope  ancj 
hysteria;  diseases  of  the  heart ;  apoplexy;  paralysis;  epilepsy; 
.i;onvulsions ;  catalepsy;  nostalgia;  near-iiightedness;  ophthal- 
i«ia;  blindness  and  deafness,  with  or  without  dumbness.     This 

list  is  not  altogether  complete. It  appears  that   the  rogues 

of  the  United  Estates  are  not  surpassed  in  knavish  skill  by  any 
European  race  of  impostors.  We  question  whether  the  fasting 
woman  of  Tutbury,  or  even  Victor  Foy  himself,  had  a  more 
difficult  character  to  sustain  than  the  subject  of  the  following 
singular  story.  "  A  very  curious  work  was  published  at  New- 
haven  in  18  17,  under  the  title  of  Tlie  Mijhterioiis  Strangery 
pr  Memoirs  of  Henry  More  Smilh.  It  purports  to  be  written 
by  the  Sheriff  of  King's  County,  N.  Brunswick;  and,  I  have 
repeatedly  understood,  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  autlienti- 
city  of  all  the  material  facts.  The  hero  of  the  story  was  a 
most  accomplished  villain.  While  in  the  prison  at  King- 
ston, (N.  B.;,  he  began  to  spit  blood,  had  a  violent  cough 
and  fever,  and  gradually  wasted  away,  so  that  those  who  vi- 
sited him  supposed  that  his  death  was  rapidly  approaching. 
This  continued  for  a  fortnight ;  and  at  length  his  weakness 
was  so  g;eat,  that  he  had  to  be  lifted  up  in  order  to  take  medi- 
cine or  nutriment.  A  turnkey  unfortunately,  however,  left  the 
■door  of  the  prison  open  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to  warm  a 
brick  ioy  his  cold  extremities.     Oa  his  return,   yaiith  had  dis? 
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appeared.  After  many  adventures  and  hair-brcadlli  escapes, 
lie  is  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Newiratc  of  Connecticut.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  pretended  to  raise  blood  by  pounding  a  brick  in- 
to powder,  putting  it  in  a  small  rag,  and  chewing  it  in  his  mouth. 
He  contrived  to  vary  his  pulse  by  striking  his  elbows,  and  said 
he  had  taken  the  fle.sh  off  his  body  in  ten  days,  by  sucking  a 
copper  cent  in  his  month  all  night,  and  swallowing  the  saliva  !  " 

(p.  13.) 

'2.  The  Chapter  on  Disqualifying  Diseases  is  exceedingly 
short,  as  he  has  thrown  out  of  it  the  only  two  diseases  which  de- 
mand any  detail,  and  treated  of  them  in  the  third  chapter.  He 
considers,  Jtrst^  the  disqualifications  in  civil  cases,  confining  his 
attention  to  those  which  exempt  from  service  on  juries  or  as 
witnesses;  sccondljj,  the  disqualifications  for  military  service,  and 
on  that  head  he  adopts,  with  a  few  variations,  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  French  code,  of  which  a  full  account  is  given  in 
our  6th  volume;  thirdly^  the  rules  for  certificates,  and  the  laws 
respecting  them.  He  has  omitted  one  of  the  most  important 
and  most  neglected  branches  of  the  subject,  namely,  the  infir- 
mities which  disqualify  from  effecting  insurances  on  lives.  A 
treatise  on  these  disqualifications  is  a  great  desideratum  in  me- 
dical jurisprudence. 

3.  The  third  chapter  is  on  Impotence  and  Sterility;  a  know- 
ledge of  which  may  be  required  in  charges  of  rape,  in  cases  of 
disputed  paternit}',  and  in  pleas  for  nullity  of  marriage.  After 
stating  the  Mosaic  and  civil  law  on  the  subject,  and  then  that  of 
France,  England,  and  America,  he  follo^vs  the  distribution  of 
Fodere,  and  divides  the  causes  of  impotence  in  the  male  into  ahso- 
]utc,  airahle,  and  accidental,  or  temporary.  The  most  important 
of  these  three  classes  is  the  last,  as  the  causes  of  that  kind  affect 
the  individual  during  marriage,  and  may  therefore  be  considered 
in  cases  of  contested  paternity.  For  most  of  the  modern  codes, 
although  they  hold  the  husband  to  be  the  father  of  every  child 
conceived  in  wedlock;  nevertheless,  allow  the  proof  of  a  physi- 
cal impossibility  of  connection  from  accidental  causes  during  a 
certain  term,  as  evidence  of  illegitimacy.  Dr  Beck  gives  a  list 
of  the  diseases  which  may  be  presumed  to  be  incompatible  with 
sexual  intercourse;  but  we  apprehend,  that  the  names  of  several 
are  given  much  too  vaguely ;  and  that  with  regard  to  the  influ- 
ence of  some  others,  no  medical  m.an  would  be  able  to  speak 
with  that  degree  of  confidence,  which  the  law  properlj'  de- 
mands in  such  questions.  The  causes  of  impotence  in  the  fe- 
wa\c  are  either  curable  or  incurable.  Of  the  latter  kind,  four 
v;;ricties  are  mentioned, —  obliteration  or  excessive  thickening 
pf  tlie  bcj^ual  organs,  an  aperture  betwixt  the  vagina  and  rcc?. 
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turn,  irreducible  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  or  vagina,  and  cancer 
of  these  parts.  The  rest  are  in  general  curable.  The  causes 
of  sterility  are  some  of  them  incurable,  others  curable;  and  of 
the  former  some  are  distinguishable  during  life,  others  not  till 
after  death.  This  chapter  is  closed  with  a  very  singular  case 
of  divorce  on  the  plea  of  impotence,  which  was  tried  at  New 
York' in  1670. 

4.  The  next  dissertation,  on  Doubtful.  Sex,  contains  a  good 
assortment  of  cases,  chiefly  taken  from  European  periodicals. 
The  author  divides  them  into  cases  :  1.  in  which  the  sexual  or- 
gans are  mixed,  but  neither  of  them  entire;  2.  in  which  males 
have  unusual  formations  of  the  urinary  and  generative  organs  ; 
3.  in  which  females  have  unusual  formations  of  the  generative 
organs;  and  after  adducing  examples  of  each,  and  showing  that 
such  monstrosities  have  often  existed  to  so  great  a  degree  as 
to  cause  ambiguity  of  sex,  he  observes,  that  instead  of  being 
actual  hermaphrodites  as  was  once  universally  believed,  persons 
so  formed  are  generally  destitute  of  the  powers  of  either  sex. 
He  then  notices  the  singular  laws  which  prevailed  respecting 
them  when  hermaphroditism  was  believed  to  exist,  and  con- 
cludes with  an  account  of  the  mode  of  examining  and  ascertain- 
ing their  actual  sex. 

5.  Next  follows  a  luminous  dissertation  on  Rape.  It  com- 
mences with  a  concise  description  of  the  signs  of  virginity, 
which  is  wound  up  with  the  following  judicious  opinion.  "  It 
is  not  to  be  denied,  that  many  of  them  may  be  equivocal ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  examiner  to  no- 
tice them,  and  that  in  connexion  ici/h  one  another.  It  cannot  be 
supposed,  that  all  those  we  have  mentioned  as  present  during 
the  chaste  state  can  be  wanting,  without  justifying  a  strong  sus- 
picion against  the  female. "  The  author  then  passes  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  signs  of  defloration  and  rape.  Having  men- 
tioned them  in  brief  terms,  he  observes  that  they  are  liable  to 
material  fallacy,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  they  are  most 
distinct,  and  in  which  their  presence  is  most  essential  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  crime,  namely  in  young  childi'en.  For  the  female 
organs  in  children  are  liable  to  spontaneous  inflammation  [Per- 
civaVs  Medical  Ethics  and  JVood  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  7-),  and  to 
catarrhal  affections  {Cajmron^  Med,  Leg.),  whose  consequences 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  effects  of  violent  inter- 
course. Hence  these  marks  are  only  corroborating  and  not  certain 
proofs  of  rape;  and  must  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
age,  strength  and  state  of  mind  of  the  parties,  with  a  compari- 
son of  the  sexual  organs,  and  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  alleged  crime  was  committed.     lie  next  gives  a  very 
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full  account  of  the  laws  of  clifT'erent  countries  against  the  crime 
of  rape,  iiicluclin<r  an  abridgment  of  the  Jewish,  Athenian  and 
Roman  statutes,  those  of  Charlemagne,  and  Charles  the  \'th, 
the  early  ^^\■lsh  antl  English  laws,  the  present  statute  law  of 
England,  Scotland,  France,  and  America,  together  with  niany 
detached  but  interesting  remarks  on  those  of  other  European 
and  Asiatic  states  ;  and  finally,  some  appropriate  criticisms  on 
the  present  vague  state  of  the  English  law  relative  to  the  facts 
necessary  for  the  constitution  of  the  crime.  In  two  of  the 
United  States,  namely,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  in  the 
former  by  a  decision  of  the  judge,  in  the  latter  by  positive  sta- 
tute, emission  is  declared  to  be  not  essential ;  and  Dr  Beck  is 
inclined  to  concur  with  the  views  there  taken  of  the  nature  of 
the  crime.  The  Dissertation  is  concluded  by  an  intjuiry  into 
some  medico-legal  (juestions  connected  with  the  subject;  name- 
ly, 1.  Whether  tlie  presence  of  the  venereal  disease  in  the 
female  is  in  favour  or  against  her  accusation  ;  2.  Whether  a 
female  can  be  violated  during  sleep,  without  her  knowledge ; 
and,  3.  Whether  pregnancy  ever  follows  rape.  On  these 
points  the  opinion  of  medical  jurists  is  tolerably  stable  and  uni- 
form. Tliere  is  a  question,  however,  subordinate  to  the  last, 
which  lias  been  considered  more  doubtful,  and  on  v.hich  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  known  the  result  of  the  author's 
researclies;  namely,  whether  pregnancy  may  follow  deflora- 
tion. An  answer  to  this  question  Avould  be  desirable,  on  vari- 
ous other  legal  proceedings  besides  charges  of  rape. 

6.  The  subject  of  Pregnancy  may  come  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  English  medical  jurist  under  two  circun.istances; 
when  a  woman  pleads  it  to  stay  execution,  or  when  a  widow  is 
suspected  to  feign  herself  with  child,  in  order  to  produce  a 
fcupposititious  heir,  and  the  heir  presumptive  claims  a  writ  de 
ventre  insincicndo.  After  noticing  these  and  other  particulars, 
Dr  Beck  proceeds  to  describe  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  which 
be  considers  to  be  six  in  number,  1.  enlargement  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  2.  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  breasts;  3.  suppression  of 
the  menses;  4.  constitutional  derangements,  such  as  loss  of  ap- 
petite, nausea,  &c. ;  5.  motion  of  the  foetus;  and,  6.  alteration 
in  the  state  of  the  womb,  recognizable  by  the  touch.  The  con- 
sideration of  these  signs,  he  thinks,  will  never  entitle  the  exa- 
miner in  legal  cases  to  go  beyond  an  expression  of  probability 
in  his  opinion,  Tlie  causes  of  deception  he  has  enumerated 
are  Moles,  Hydatids,  and  Physometra :  other  causes  have  like- 
wise given  rise  to  deception,  but  he  seems  to  think  they  could 
not  deceive  during  a  medico-legal  examination,  which  must  be 
necessarily   executed   with  much   warinc&s.     He  next  gives   a 
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collection  of  the  best  authenticated  cases  of  supposed  Superfceta- 
tion  from  Zicch.ias,  BulTbn,  Moseley,  Denman,  Maton,  and 
Fodere;  and  witliout  giving  a  positive  opinion  on  its  possibi- 
lity, he  allows  that  most  of  these  cases  may  be  explained  away 
on  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine,  but 
that  one  related  by  Fodere,  on  the  highly  respectable  autho- 
rity of  Desgranges,  appears  to  be  the  strongest  yet  adduced  in 
favour  of  it,  and  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  opposite 
view^.  As  an  appendix  to  the  present  chapter,  we  are  present- 
ed with  a  short  investigation  of  the  question,  whether  a  woman 
can  remain  ignorant  of  her  pregnancy  till  the  time  of  labour? 
It  is  answered  in  the  affirmative;  but  he  maintains,  that  such 
ignorance  is  possible  under  two  circumstances  only — when  the 
person  is  an  idiot,  or  when  she  has  conceived  while  in  a  state 
of  stupor.  This  question  our  readers  will  find  fully  considered 
in  our  number  for  July  last. 

7.  The  work  now  increases  in  interest,  as  the  author  ap- 
proaches its  more  important  departments.  He  treats  of  De- 
livery, 1.  as  it  regards  the  mother;  and,  2.  as  it  respects  the 
child.  Under  the  first  division  are  considered  the  signs  of  de- 
livery in  the  living  and  the  dead  body;  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  may  be  concealed  or  .pretended,  and  the  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing actual  delivery  ;  and  then  some  questions  connected 
with  parturition,  such  as  the  possibility  of  a  woman  being  de- 
livered without  the  consciousness  of  it,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
newly  born  child  perishing  after  delivery  from  the  inability  of 
the  mother  to  relieve  it.  He  very  properly  answers  both  ques- 
tions in  the  affirmative,  but  is  disposed  to  be  less  indulgent  to 
females  than  most  other  medico-leg^l  authors.  The  Second 
Part  of  the  Chapter  on  Delivery,  as  it  respects  the  child,  treats 
first  of  the  signs  of  its  death  beibre  or  during  delivery;  then  of 
the  signs  of  its  maturity  or  immaturity;  and  lastly,  of  the  state 
in  which  it  must  be  born  to  enable  it  to  inherit.  The  only 
part  of  this  discussion  we  shall  notice  particularly,  is  that  relating 
to  its  capability  of  inheriting.  In  the  first  place,  he  observes, 
it  must  be  born  viable^  that  is,  at  a  period  of  pregnancy  so  ad- 
vanced, that  by  the  rule  of  nature  it  is  capable  of  living;  and 
he  concurs  with  other  authors  in  fixing  on  five  months,  or 
150  days,  as  the  shortest  possible  period.  The  singular  case 
related  by  Dr  Rodman  of  Paibley,  in  the  1  Ith  and  ]2lh  vo- 
lumes of  our  Journal,  and  believed  by  its  author  to  be  an  in^ 
stance  of  a  child  surviving,  though  born  within  nineteen  weeks 
after  conception,  he  considers  to  have  been  a  case  of  birth  be- 
tween the  sixdi  and  seventh  month,  on  account  of  its  weiglit 
and  size.    Secondly,  it  muit  actually  have  survived  birdi.    The 
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proof  of  lifo,  accortliiify  to  most  of  the  older  European  statutes, 
Avas  the  fact  of  its  having  cried;  and  this  criterion  is  still  re- 
tained in  Scottish  law/  In  England  the  rule  is  vague;  in 
France,  the  proof  must  be  that  of  complete  and  perfect  respira- 
tion I  Thirdly,  it  must  not  be  such  a  monster  "  as  evidently  to 
bear  the  resemblance  of  the  brute  creation." 

Essay  8th,  on  Infanticide,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
elaborate,  complete,  and  valuable  treatises  in  the  whole  book. 
It  is  composed  by  the  author's  brother,  Dr  John  Beck  of  New- 
York,  and  was  originally  published  as  an  Inaugural  Disserta- 
tion in  1817.  As  we  dwelt  very  fully  on  the  subject  of  Infanti- 
cide not  long  ago,  we  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  of  Dr 
Beck's  labours  ;  but  simply  transcribe  the  following  methodical 
table  of  contents  prefixed  to  the  chapter.  "  1.  History  of  In- 
fanticide among  different  nations,  ancient  and  modern.  2.  The 
Murder  of  the  Foetus  in  Utero,  or  criminal  abortion,  embracing 
an  account  of  its  proofs  and  causes.  3.  The  Murder  of  the 
Child  after  it  is  born,  with  an  account  of  its  various  proofs  and 
causes.  4.  The  Method  of  conducting  Anatomical  Examina- 
tions in  cases  of  Infanticide.  5.  The  Prevention  of  Infanticide, 
including  a  History  of  Legislation  on  the  subject,  and  an  exa- 
mination of  the  effects  of  foundling  hospitals.  "  It  affords  us 
much  gratification  to  find,  that  in  all  the  questions  which  may 
occur  on  trials  for  Infanticide  and  Criminal  Abortion,  the  opi- 
nions of  Dr  Beck  and  his  brother  coincide  exactly  with  those 
we  expressed  while  reviewing  the  works  of  Lecieux,  Capuron 
and  Hutchinson, — with  those  indeed  of  every  well  informed  me- 
dical jurist  in  Europe.  We  cannot  understand  why,  with  this 
coincidence  of  opinion  staring  them  in  the  face,  our  English 
and  Scottish  courts  have  of  late  given  so  much  credit  to  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  of  inferior  and  inexperienced  professional 
witnesses.  We  beg  to  call  Dr  Beck's  attention  to  one  material 
oversight  in  the  present  treatise.  In  enumerating  the  causes  of 
fallacy  in  the  application  of  the  hydrostatic  test,  he  has  omitted 
that  very  essential  one,  first  pointed  out  by  Chaussier,  aris- 
ing from  the  evolution  of  air  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs, 
independently  of  putrefaction.  {See  the  Number  of  f/iis  Journal 
for  July  1823.) 

9.  This  chapter  includes  an  investigation  of  the  different  me- 
dical topics  which  concern  the  subject  of  Legitimacy.  It  con- 
tains five  short  sections,  on  the  ordinary  term  of  gestation,  on 
premature  delivery,  on  protracted  delivery,  on  the  laws  relative 
to  the  above  subjects,  and  on  some  questions  respecting  pater- 
nity and  affiliation.  The  author  espouses  the  doctrine  of  the 
unilbrmity  of  the  term  of  utcro-gestation,  believes  it  barely  pos- 
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sible  that  a  seven -months'  child  may  occasionally  be  mature, 
and  joins  the  ranks  of  the  opponents  of  protracted  pregnancy. 
Relative  to  the  fallaciousness  of  the  numerous  repoited  cases  of 
long  protracted  pregnancy,  he  adverts  to  a  singular  fact,  not 
much  attended  to  by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine;  namely, 
that  they  have  scarcely  ever  been  witnessed  in  Britain  or  Ame- 
rica, or  any  other  country,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  lavi's,  or  the 
looseness  of  their  administration,  did  not  afford  encouragement 
to  imposture.  He  farther  observes,  "  that  a  calm  and  deliberate 
examination  of  these  histories  must  certainly  lead  to  a  total  dis- 
belief of  the  doctrine  of  protracted  gestation.  "  We  fear,  how- 
ever, that  his  calmest  deliberation  will  occasionally  be  foiled  in 
giving  a  rational  account  of  some  of  them. 

10.  We  do  not  believe  that  much  information  is  to  be  pro- 
cured from  medical  inquiries  in  questions  relative  to  the  Pre- 
sumption of  Survivorship.  A  great  deal  of  refinement  on  the 
matter  has  been  permitted  in  foreign  countries.  In  American, 
as  in  English  law,  it  is  inadmissible.  The  only  good  purpose 
to  be  served  by  a  physiological  investigation  of  the  subject, 
would  be  to  establish  feasible  principles  for  the  enactment  of 
arbitrary  statutes. 

11.  Questions  of  personal  identity  have  been  common  on 
the  Continent,  and  are  not  unknown  even  in  our  own  country : 
But  the  aid  of  the  physician  will  seldom  be  required  to  deter- 
mine them.  Dr  Beck  has  added  to  the  well  known  French 
cases,  the  following  singular  account  of  an  error  as  to  personal 
identity,  which  took  place  in  1804'  at  New-York.  The  case  is 
also  related,  though  somewhat  diiTerently,  in  the  work  of  Dr 
Gordon  Smith. 

*'  An  individual  was  indicted  and  tried  at  New- York  in  1S04,  on 
a  charge  of  bigamy,  and  the  whole  evidence  turned  on  the  question 
of  his  identity.  He  was  called  Thomas  Hoag  by  the  prosecutor, 
but  stated  himself  to  be  Joseph  Parker.  Several  witnesses  swore 
that  they  had  known  him  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Hoag,  among 
whom  was  a  female,  whom  he  had  married,  and  afterwards  deserted. 
It  was  stated,  that  Hoag  had  a  scar  on  his  forehead,  a  small  mark 
on  his  neck,  and  that  his  speech  was  quick  and  lisping.  All  these 
peculiarities  were  found  on  the  prisoner.  Two  witnesses  deposed, 
that  Hoag  had  a  scar  under  his  foot,  occasioned  by  treading  on  a 
drawing-knife,  and  that  this  scar  was  easy  to  be  seen,  and  had  been 
seen  by  them.  On  examining  his  feet  in  open  court,  no  scar  was  to 
be  found  on  either  of  them  ;  and  it  was  farther  proved,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  courtship  of  tlie  second  wife  in  Westchester 
county,  he  was  doing  duty  as  a  watchman  in  the  city  of  New-York, 
The  jury  acquitted  him."     (I.  ."33  ) 

1'2.  The  author  employs  the  term  Mental  Alienation  in  its 
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widest  sense,  to  comprehend  all  unnntural  stntes  of  tlie  mind, 
Avhicii  may  become  the  subject  of"  incjuiry  by  the  medical  jiiri.st. 
His  Dissertation  on  this  intricate  subject  possesac?,  in  a  hi<fh 
decree,  all  the  characters  which  are  so  eminently  displayed 
thr()u:>hout  the  work  in  general.  Of  course  it  is  quite  unsuscep- 
tible of  analysis.  He  treats  first  of  the  symptoms  which  consti- 
tute insanity,  comprehending  under  that  term  the  four  species 
laid  down  by.Esquirol,  namely  mania,  melancholia,  dcmenc}', 
and  idioc3\  The  second  section  is  occupied  with  tlie  means 
of  distinguishing  feigned,  and  discovering  concealed  insanity. 
The  thii'il  contains  a  commentary  on  the  legal  definition  of 
a  state  of  mental  alienation,  and  the  a(!jiulications  under  it. 
In  the  fourth,  he  considers  inferior  degrees  of  diseased  mind 
Hot  included  under  the  four  idiopathic  species  already  men- 
tioacd.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  varieties  of  this  na- 
ture, is  that  produced  by  prolonged  intoxication  in  habitual 
drunkards ;  a,  variety  which  seems  to  have  become  to  fre- 
quent in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  that  express  enact- 
ments have  been  made  to  rank  them  on  a  level  with  lunatics. 
"  Jn  the  State  of  New-York,  we  have  a  statute  vvliich  places 
the  property  of  habitual  drunkards  under  the  care  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  lunatics.  The  overseers 
of  the  poor  in  each  town,  when  they  discover  a  person  to  be  a 
habitual  drunkard,  may  apply  to  the  Chancellor  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  powci'  and  jurisdiction.  "  This  section  might  have 
been  advantageously  extended  to  a  much  greater  length.  Symp- 
tomatic mental  alienation,  occurring  tluring  the  course  of  dis- 
eases of  the  body,  present,  in  relation  to  medical  jurisprudence, 
several  interesting  points  of  view,  which  have  hitherto  been  al- 
most entirely  overlooked.  The  Fifth  Section  lays  down  the 
state  of  mind  necessary  to  constitute  a  valid  will.  The  obser- 
vations made  on  this  point  are  judicious;  but  they  might  have 
been  arranged  more  logically  under  the  head  of  the  Third  Sec- 
tion. Lastl}',  the  Chapter  finishes  with  an  interesting  litttle 
dissertation  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb — their  capacity,  and  the 
morality  of  their  actions.  It  has  been  decided  b}'  several  cases, 
both  in  the  English  and  Scottish  Courts,  that  the  deaf  and 
dumb  may  obtain  possession  of  their  real  estate,  if  they  show 
feulficient  understanding;  that  they  are  also  competent  as  wit- 
nesses, if  their  understanding  be  strong,,  and  their  means  of 
communication  intelligible  to  those  accustomed  to  their  inter- 
course; and  that  they  may  farther  be  tried  for  crimes,  if  tliey 
are  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  v.'rong,  and  are  sensi- 
ble that  punishment  follows  tlie  conmiission  of  crime.  Tlic 
fl)llo\ving  case  has  been  added  by  Dr  Beck  to  those  already  be- 
lore  the  public. 
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"  A  dertf  and  dumb  per?on  was  indicted  for  larceny  in  Massa- 
chussets  ;  and  being  set  to  tbe  bar  for  his  arraignment,  the  solicitor- 
general  suggested  to  the  Court  that  he  was  deaf  and  dumb,  but 
that  the  evidence  would  prove  him  of  sufficient  capacity  to  be  a  pro- 
per subject  for  criminal  prosecution,  and  that  he  had  formerly  beea 
convicted  of  larceny  ;  and  lie  moved,  that  one  Nelson,  then  in  Court, 
and  an  acquaintance  of  the  prisoner,  should  be  sworn  to  interpret 
the  indictment  to  him,  as  it  should  be  read  b}"-  the  clerk.  The  in- 
dictment was  accordingly  read  by  a  sentence  at  a  time ;  and  Nelson 
having  been  sworn,  explained  its  purport  to  him,  making  signs  with 
his  fingers.  After  which,  the  Court  ordered  the  trial  to  proceed, 
as  on  a  plea  of  not  guilty.  "     I.  SSi. 

We  apprehend  that,  in  most  cases  of  such  a  crime  as  lar- 
ceny, our  Courts  will  have  little  difficulty  in  deciding  whether 
a  deaf  and  dumb  man  should  be  put  on  his  trial,  whatever  may 
be  their  difficulty  with  regard  to  such  crimes  as  murder.  The 
very  nature  of  the  crime  goes  far  to  establibh  the  person's  ca- 
pability of  dole,  and  power  of  discerning  betwixt  right  and 
wrong. 

Chapter  13th,  the  first  of  the  second  volume,  and  entitled, 
*'  Of  Persons  Found  Dead,  "  is  appropriated  to  a  description 
of  the  mode  of  examining  a  dead  bod\',  when  death  has  been 
iniexnected  or  unintelligible.  The  arrangement  of  the  topics 
introduced  into  it  is  exceedingly  arbitrary  and  confused  ;  and 
man}'  of  the  subject?,  are  but  imperfectly  investigated.  The  au- 
thor, after  mentioning  in  a  few  words  the  nature  of  the  coro- 
ner's office,  announces  his  intention  of  considering  the  causes 
of  sudden  death,  independent  of  minder ;  then  treats,  in  two  or 
three  pages,  of  death  from  natural  disease,  from  cold,  and  from 
lightning;  next  deviates  to  the  art  of  medico-legal  dissection; 
and,  finally,  discusses  the  subjects  of  death  by  noxicus  inha- 
lations, by  lianging,  strangling,  drowning,  smothering,  wounds, 
burning,  and  starvation.  However  difficult  or  impossible  it 
may  be  to  make  a  logical  arrangement  of  all  the  topics  of  me- 
dical jurisprudence,  it  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  inferred  that 
the  subordinate  arrangement  of  its  parts  is  to  be  neglected 
where  it  is  obvious  and  natural.  All  the  topics  included  in  tlie 
second  volume  of  our  author's  work,  may  be  considered  in  a 
very  natural  and  elegant  order.  After  describing  the  mode  of 
examining  a  dead  body  externalh*  and  internally,  leaving  out, 
for  the  time,  the  minute  details  of  the  signs  of  the  diffi^rent  kinds 
of  death,  he  might  have  gone  on  to  relate  the  several  causes  of 
sudden  death;  1.  natural;  2.  violent ;  and  comj^rehendcd  un- 
der the  latter  every  variety,  whether  the  result  of  accident  or 
criminal  intention. 

It  is  to  be  wished,  that,  while  mentioning  the  duties  of  tlie  co- 
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roller,  he  had  also  laid  down  moreprecisely  those  of  the  medical 
inspector,  under  the  coroner's  jurisdiction.  Some  rules  or  in- 
structions to  this  eflect  ai-e  loudly  called  tor  at  present  in  Eng- 
land ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  murmurs  which  have  been  late- 
ly excited  among  the  populace  by  the  folly  and  carelessness  of 
the  anatomist's  jn-oviders,  the  public  antipathy  has  been  turned 
even  against  licensed  pathological  examinations ;  so  that  coro- 
nors'  juries,  in  their  impertinent  zeal,  have  frequently  exerted 
their  little  brief  authority  for  the  purpose  of  checking  them  ; 
and  even  injudicial  cases  have  attempted  to  obstruct  the  medi- 
cal examiner  in  the  very  act  of  discharging  his  duty.  On  a  late 
occasion,  one  of  these  grave  bodies  declared  they  would  apply 
to  the  governors  of  a  London  hospital  to  put  a  stop  to  umw- 
ccssarij  dissections;  and  in  many  cases  they  have  told  an  in- 
sjiecting  surgeon  to  stop  m.  the  midst  of  his  work,  because  they 
themselves  icere  satisfied.  We  know  not  how  the  law  stands  as 
to  this ;  but  it  certainly  appears  rational,  that,  when  a  sur- 
geon's testimony  is  asked,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  collect  it 
according  to  the  rnles  of  his  own  art,  rather  than  the  scientific 
notions  of  a  few  small  shopkeepers ;  and  therefore,  till  better 
authorit}'^  is  procured  for  his  guidance,  we  should  certainly  ad- 
vise a  witness  to  refuse  his  testimony  altogether,  unless  he  is 
permitted  to  satisfy  liimself  by  the  fullest  possible  examina- 
tion. 

Dr  Beck's  account  of  the  mode  of  conducting  a  judicial  in- 
spection is  short  and  incomplete;  and  he  has  made  little  use  of 
some  of  the  best  and  most  recent  authorities  on  the  subject. 
The  section  on  death  by  Hanging  is  also  very  inferior  in  accu- 
racy and  comprehensiveness  to  the  other  parts  of  the  work ;  the 
physiology  of  the  subject  appears  obscure  and  not  altogether 
sound,  and  the  description  of  the  signs  of  hanging  somewhat 
incorrect.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  death  by  Strangling, 
he  has  investigated  the  famous  case  of  Sir  Edmund  Godlrey, 
alleged  to  have  been  murdered  by  the  pretended  Popish  con- 
spirators in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  he  adopts  the  opinion 
that  Sir  Edmund  was  murdered;  but  we  apprehend  without 
sufficient  reason.  The  medical  evidence,  though  voluminous 
and  minute,  if  diligently  and  impartially  sifted,  will  be  found  to 
bear  on  neither  side  of  the  cjuestion.  \\c  cannot  conceive  how 
j^r  Beck  should  maintain,  that  all  the  testimony  brought  for- 
ward on  the  trial  of  the  three  printers  for  libelling  the  nation, 
by  asserting  that  Sir  Godfrey  had  committed  suicide,  "  only 
proved  the  fact  of  strangulation  more  strongly. "  The  proof 
of  strangling  is  quite  inconclusive.  Dr  Smith  has  likewise 
taken  the  same  view  of  this  case ;  and  in  giving  an  abstract  of 
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the  moral  evidence,  seems  to  assume  it  as  valid  and  uncontra- 
dicted. Dr  Smith  is  surely  not  i<^norant,  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  manner  ot"  Sir  E.  Godfrey's  death,  the  story 
sworn  to  on  the  trial  of  the  alleged  murderers  was  afterwards 
rendered  null  by  the  condemnation  for  perjury  of  Titus  Oates 
and  the  rest  of  his  gang,  who  had  been  witnesses  on  the  occa- 
sion. Dr  Beck's  account  of  death  by  Drowning  is  good,  and 
the  analysis  of  the  legal  cases  connected  with  it  admirable.  To 
the  collection  of  important  trials  from  European  sources  he  has 
added  another  of  equal  interest,  which  occurred  in  New  York 
in  1800.  The  section  on  Death  from  Wounds  is  entirely  occu- 
pied with  the  means  of  distinguishing  suicide,  homicide,  and 
accident.  Several  cases  are  related  with  his  usual  perspicuity 
and  conciseness;  but  he  has  not  thrown  any  new  light  on  the 
subject,  or  even  exhausted  the  knowledge  already  possessed. 
The  section  on  Death  by  Burning  is  likewise  somewhat  imper- 
fect. He  seems  to  agree  with  the  opinion  now  entertained  by 
most  medical  jurists  in  Europe,  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  Spon- 
taneous Combustion,  or  rather  of  the  Preternatural  Combusti- 
bility of  the  human  body.  The  subject  of  death  by  Hunger  is 
noticed  but  cursorily. 

l^.  Of  Wounds  on  the  Living  Body.  Under  this  head 
the  author  first  treats  of  wounds  generally,  according  as  they 
are  slight,  dangerous,  or  mortal ;  then  of  the  circumstances  which 
modify  their  nature,  namely  age,  constitution,  antecedent  or 
coexisting  disease,  irregularities  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  or  his  personal  attendants,  neglect  or  mismanage- 
ment on  the  part  of  his  surgeon,  and  insalubrity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere; next  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  wounds  of  parti- 
cular parts;  and  lastly,  of  the  laws  regarding  mutilation. 

The  rest  of  the  second  volume  is  appropriated  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  extensive  and  important  subject  of  Poisons. 
He  first  treats  of  Poisons  generally,  and  investigates  the  indivi- 
dual poisons  according  to  the  natural  history  arrangement, 
namely,  as  they  are  derived  from  the  mineral,  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal kingdoms.  We  see  no  reason  for  this  return  to  the  ex- 
ploded classification  of  the  last  century,  nor  for  his  objection  to 
the  modern  system,  that  "  it  is  founded  chiefly  on  a  view  of  symp- 
toms." We  apprehend  that,  in  reference  to  legal  medicine,  no 
other  basis  of  arrangem.ent  can  be  so  useful.  We  cannot  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this  division  of  the 
work  has  been  handled,  without  such  details  as  our  presert 
limits  will  not  permit.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  the  ablest  medico- 
legal treatise  on  Poisons,  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  English 
language.     Every  subject  has  received  its  due  share  of  notice. 
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Porbapf?  the  nuthor  miiijht  have  exercised  a  Utile  move  discri- 
mination in  dcHcribin-j;  the  tests  ibr  the  chief  mineral  poisons. 
He  has  collected  together  all  the  tests  which  have  at  different 
times  been  proposed  for  each,  describes  every  one  with  f^reat 
minutenes:',  but  does  not  state  explicitly  enough  on  which  of 
them  the  medical  jurist  ought  in  all  cases  to  rely.  Many  of 
those  he  mentions  are  quite  unnecessary,  others  too  coarse,  some 
of  them  not  altogether  correct. 

We  shall  close  this  analysis  by  a  short  notice  of  some  sub- 
stances he  has  added  to  the  list  of  poisons,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  among  those  collected  by  Orfila.  They  arc  of  the  ve- 
jretable  kingdom,  are  known  as  poisons  chiefly  in  the  United 
{States,  and  are  stated  to  be  such  on  the  authority  of  American 
"writers. 

Liohelia  hrflata.  Two  species  of  this  genus,  the  L.  syphilitica 
and  L.  longiflora,  have  been  designated  as  poisonous  by  Orfila 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  Toxicology.  The  present  species,  a 
native  of  the  United  States,  and  known  there  by  the  name  of 
Indian  Tobacco,  or  Emetic  Weed,  seems  to  possess  powerful 
acrid  properties.  A  quack-doctor  was  tried  not  long  ago  in 
Massachussets  for  poisoning  a  man  with  it,  who  was  his  pa- 
tient. Being  ignorant  of  its  dangerous  properties  he  prescribed 
several  powders  daily  for  four  or  five  days;  and  persisted  in  his 
treatment,  though  each  dose  caused  violent  and  long-continued 
vomitin'T.  "  At  last  the  patient  lost  his  reason,  and  became  con- 
vulsed, so  that  two  men  were  required  to  hold  him.  To  relieve 
\vhich,  tlie  doctor  forced  dov/n  two  more  of  his  powders,  and 
the  patient,  as  was  to  be  expected  grew  worse,  and  continued  so 
till  he  expired."  The  quack-doctor  was  acquitted,  from  the 
want  of  sufficient  evidence  of  malice  prepense. 

Tanacdum  I'ulgnre. — Dr  Beck  quotes  the  authority  of  his 
countryman  Dr  Francis,  in  support  of  the  poisonous  nature  of 
the  oil  of  this  plant,  the  common  Tansy.  Dr  Francis  met  with 
an  instance  in  which  it  proved  fatal  to  a  pregnant  female.  The 
quantity  taken  was  half  an  ounce.  The  symptoms  were  those 
of  pure  acrid  poisoning,  and  proved  fatal  in  a  few  hours. 

The  Gclseminwn  iiitidum,  or  yellow  jessamine,  would  appear 
to  be  an  active  narcotic.  A  child  in  North  Carolina  died  in  a 
state  of  stupor,  two  hours  after  eating  some  of  its  flowers  ;  and 
the  whole  plant  possesses  the  same  properties.  Even  its  efflu- 
via are  said  to  have  sometimes  induced  stupor. 

Sp/gdia  JMarilandicn. — This  appears  to  be  also  an  active 
narcotic,  which  has  sometimes  proved  fatal,  and  has  frequently 
produced  vertigo,  dimness  of  sight,  delirium,  staggering,  and 
other  symptoms  of  narcotism. 
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Kalmia  Lati folia. — The  decoction  of  this  plant  excites  gid- 
diness when  taken  even  in  small  quantities;  it  is  fatal  to  sheep 
and  oxen ;  and  the  Delaware  Indians  are  said  to  poison  them- 
selves with  it. 

In  noticing  the  work  of  Dr  Gordon  Smith,  which  is  also  an- 
nounced at  the  commencement  of  the  present  article,  it  is  al- 
most unnecessary  for  us  to  do  more  than  express  our  hearty 
concurrence  with  the  approbation  with  which  it  has  been  al- 
ready received  by  the  British  public,  and  which  has  enabled 
him  to  publish  a  second  edition,  after  the  short  interval  of  five 
years.  It  is  purely  a  practical  work,  being  offered,  as  the  au- 
thor professes,  to  the  consideration  of  magistrates,  coroners, 
barristers,  and  medical  practitioners,  to  assist  them  in  putting 
and  answering  such  questions  as  may  occur  in  judiciary  inves- 
tigations. The  subjects  included  in  it  are  therefore  treated  al- 
most entirely  with  a  direct  view  to  their  practical  bearings ; 
and  he  has  deviated  much  less  than  most  other  writers  into  the 
physiological  inquiries  connected  with  them.  Having  original- 
ly intended  to  compose  a  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  he 
has  adhered  faithfully  to  the  most  indispensable  quality  in  such 
a  work,  name!y>  condensation;  This  object  has  been  accom- 
plished without  any  material  sacrifice  of  its  comprehensiveness; 
we  believe  the  reader  will  find  few  investigations  of  note  in  the 
most  voluminous  authors  on  the  science,  which  have  not  re- 
ceived a  share  of  Dr  Smith's  regard.  On  some  occasions, 
howevei',  his  dread  of  over-writing  appears  to  us  to  have  with- 
held him  where  he  might  reasonably  have  been  more  minute  in 
his  details.  This  is  particularly  apparent  in  various  parts  of 
the  Chapter  on  Poisons;  a  subject  which  all  general  works  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence  should,  and  commonly  do,  investigate 
more  thoroughly  than  other  subjects  ;  because  in  them  alone  is 
contained  almost  all  our  information  respecting  Toxicology. 
Another  defect,  and  not  a  trifling  one  in  a  Manual,  is  too  spar- 
ing a  reference  to  authorities.  Where  so  many  topics  are  ad- 
verted to  but  cursorily,  it  would  have  been  very  desirable  had 
he  referred  the  reader  to  sources  of  more  extended  information. 
In  several  places,  too,  we  imagine  he  has  sacrificed  the  clear- 
ness of  his  expositions  to  their  conciseness.  For  example,  in 
announcing  the  tests  for  the  oxide  of  arsenic,  he  remarks  : 
"  With  a  simple  aqueous  infusion  of  arsenious  acid,  the  follow- 
ing changes  of  appearance  may  be  produced  by  various  sub- 
stances. If  lime-water  be  added,  it  will  cause  a  precipitate  of 
a  white  colour;  nitrate  of  silver,  either  in  the  solid  form  or  in 
solution,  will  form  a  yellow  sediment;  sulphate  of  copper  pre- 
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cipitates  a  green  substance,  &c.  "  Dr  Smith  cannot  be  igno- 
rant, (for  he  gives  a  more  correct  statement  in  the  sequel),  that 
neither  nitrate  of  silver,  nor  sulphate  of  copper,  will  of  them- 
selves cause  such  precipitates  in  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid. 
Errors  such  as  this,  however,  are  by  no  means  common.  His 
opinions  on  the  general  doctrines  of  Forensic  Medicine,  and 
likewise  on  the  sentiments  of  medical  witnesses  delivered  in 
courts  of  law,  appear  to  have  been  formed  after  a  very  full  and 
masterly  view  of  the  subject,  and  are  always  expressed  with 
great  caution  and  accuracy.  In  short,  as  a  treatise  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science,  it  may  be  uniformly  followed  with  the  ut- 
most confidence. 

The  arrangement  he  has  adopted  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
is  perhaps  the  best  hitherto  proposed.  He  forms  four  great 
divisions  or  classes  of  the  subjects  of  Forensic  Medicine.  The 
Jirst  includes  all  inquiries  relative  to  the  extinction  of  life,  and 
is  divided  into  four  sections — of  Death  in  the  healthy  state,  (a 
quaint  expression,  we  presume,  for  sudden  natural  death) — of 
Death  where  there  is  question  of  Personal  Agency — of  Death 
by  spontaneous  Personal  Agency — of  Prolicide,  including  Foe- 
ticide, or  Criminal  Abortion,  and  Infanticide.  The  second  di- 
vision treats  of  those  questions  which  arise  from  injuries  to  the 
person,  not  leading  to  the  extinction  of  life ;  and  under  this 
head  are  considered  the  medico- legal  illustrations  of  the  crime 
of  maiming — of  corporal  punishment — and  rape,  together  with 
the  legality  of  surgical  operations.  Under  the  third  division, 
he  investigates  the  subject  of  Disqualifications,  Isf,  of  the  Mind, 
2dlj/,  of  the  Body,  and,  3dfj/,  pretended  disqualifications.  The 
lasi  great  division  embraces  a  few  Miscellaneous  subjects,  which 
cannot  be  distributed  philosophically  throughout  the  oth.er  three 
— namely,  the  phenomena,  consequences,  and  duration  of  Preg- 
nancy, sexual  Ambiguity,  personal  Identity,  Survivorship,  Insur- 
ances on  lives,  and  medical  Evidence.  We  recommend  the  last 
section,  in  particular,  to  the  careful  perusal  of  every  practi- 
tioner. It  contains  some  good  views  of  the  nature  of  medical 
evidence,  and  several  judicious  instructions  for  the  conduct  of 
witnesses. 


V. 

Litorno  la  Scoj^erta  di  Due  Nervi  deW  OccJiio  Umano  Ragguag' 
lio.  Del  Dr  Giuseppe  Trasmondi,  Professore  di  Anato- 
tomia  Pratica  nel  ven.  Ospedale  della  Consolazione,  all  Ec- 
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cellentisslma  Deputazlone  degli  Ospedali  di  Roma.  Estratto 
dal  Giornale  Arcadico,  T.  XIX.  P.  1.  Roma,  1823. 
Notice  of  the  Discovery  of  Two  Nerves  of  the  Human  Eye,  By 
Dr  Giuseppe  Trasmondi,  Professor  of  Practical  Anatomy 
in  the  Hospital  of  Consolation,  &c.  &c.  From  the  Arca- 
dian Journal.     Rome,  1823. 

•HPhe  discovery  of  a  new  muscle,  and  of  two  nerves  in  the  hu- 
-*-  man  orbit,  is  an  event  which,  we  believe,  all  our  anatomi- 
cal and  surgical  readers  will  hear  with  curiosity  and  interest  ; 
and  we  hasten  to  communicate,  however  hurriedl}^,  the  princi- 
pal circumstances  of  its  history,  which  it  is  desirable  to  know. 

In  the  course  of  June  1823,  it  was  stated  in  a  Neapolitan 
Journal,  entitled  the  "  Medical  Observer,  "  that  Dr  Hermer 
of  Philadelphia  had  discovered  a  new  muscle  attached  to  the 
lachrymal  bone  of  the  human  orbit.  Dr  Joseph  Trasmondi,  pro- 
fessor of  practical  anatomy  at  the  Hospital  of  Consolation  in 
Rome,  having  read  this  notice,  determined  immediately  to  take 
means  to  verify  the  existence  of  the  new  muscle  ;  and  on  the  3d 
of  July,  after  proper  examination,  recognised  the  muscle,  though 
in  the  person  of  a  woman  of  70>  and  was  enabled  to  ascertain 
its  situation,  figure,  attachments,  and  the  direction  of  its 
fibres  ;  and  on  subsequent  examination,  he  discovered  two  nerv- 
ous twigs  with  which  it  is  supplied,  and  which  had  not  been 
noticed  by  previous  anatomists.  Of  these  discoveries  he  im- 
mediately presented  an  account,  with  several  physiological  and 
pathological  observations,  to  the  Deputation  of  Hospitals  of 
Rome,  by  whom  it  appears  to  have  been  most  graciously  re- 
ceived. 

The  muscle  of  Hermer  is  said  by  Professor  Trasmondi  to  be 
situate  at  the  inner  part  of  the  orbit,  between  the  posterior  mar- 
gin of  the  lachrymal  bone  {os  unguis)  and  the  lachrymal  orifices. 
It  rises  by  an  aponeurotic  line,  which  adheres  to  the  bone  in  a 
vertical  direction, — beginning  at  its  upper  angle,  and  terminat- 
ing about  four  lines  below.  From  this  it  proceeds  forward  with 
parallel  fibres,  passing  under  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
lachrymal  sac.  Having  reached  the  point  where  the  lachrymal 
ducts  unite,  it  divides  into  two  equal  portions,  which  accurately 
cover  these  ducts.  In  consequence  of  this  disposition,  it  has  a 
body  and  two  extremities,  the  former  of  which  is  directed  from 
behind  forwards,  while  the  latter  are  slightly  arched,  to  be  ad- 
apted to  the  situation  of  the  lachrymal  ducts.  Its  fibres  are 
enveloped  through  its  whole  extent  by  very  delicate  cellular 
tissue.     Its  external  surface  adheres  in  the  body  to  the  lachrymal 
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bone  and  part  of  tlie  sac,  and  in  the  extrenrjities  to  the  lacliry- 
iiial  ducts.  Its  internal  surface,  which  is  covered  hy  a  thick 
.  layer  of  fat,  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  conjuncliva.  In  the  angle 
formed  by  the  two  extremities,  the  semilunar  membrane  and 
lachrymal  carnncula  are  lodged. 

Professor  Trasmondi  having  thus  verified  the  existence  of 
the  new  muscle  of  Dr  Hermer,  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the 
nerves  by  which  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  supplied;  and  by 
patient  and  repeated  researches,  ascertained  that  it  received  two 
nervous  twigs  proceeding  from  the  external  nasal  branch,  which 
is  derived  from  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  tergeminal  nerve, 
or  5th  pair  of  the  earlier  anatomists.  After  showing  that  this 
ophthalmic  division  sends,  1st,  a  branch  to  the  lachrymal  gland  ; 
2d,  a  frontal ;  and,  3d,  a  nasal  branch  ;  and  that  Bichat,  in  his 
minute  and  accurate  enum.eration  of  their  subsequent  distribu- 
tion, o-ives  no  proof  either  that  he  was  aware  of  the  muscle  of 
Hermer,  or  any  nerves  distributed  in  that  situation, — he  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  that  according  to  his  researches,  the  continuation 
of  the  external  nasal  nerve  is  not  single,  but  about  six  lines  from 
its  first  division,  a  second  is  found  forming  two  ramifications. 
These  minute  branches  or  twigs  run  in  the  cellular  tissue,  one 
below^,  the  other  close  to  the  trochlear  muscle  [obliquiis  supc- 
rior),  and  are  continued  to  the  trochlear  tendon.  From  this 
point  the  upper,  after  anastomosing  with  a  filament  of  the  fron- 
tal branch,  and  giving  off  all  the  minute  twigs  of  the  eyelids, 
nose,  &c.  bends  inward.  Here  being  united  with  the  lower 
twi*'",  which  also  bends  inwards,  they  pursue  their  course  to- 
gether, during  which  they  are  again  separated,  and  are  finally 
implanted  into  the  muscle  of  Hermer.  Adhering  to  this  by 
cellular  tissue,  they  run  along  its  extremities  to  the  lachrymal 
orifices  [j^uncta  lachnjmalia),  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  twig 
which  passes  below  the  trochlear  muscle  goes  to  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, while  the  other  goes  to  the  lower  extremity. 

We  have  given  here  the  author's  description  of  this  muscle 
and  its  two  nerves,  that  every  one  who  has  inclination  or  op- 
portunity may  examine  them  personally,  and  confirm  or  coi*- 
rect  the  discovery  of  Dr  Hermer.  We  are  not  awai-e  that  any 
British  anatomist  has  yet  directed  his  attention  to  it,  or  at- 
tempted to  verify  the  existence  of  the  parts  now-  alluded  to. 
This,  how^ever,  may  arise  from  the  researches  of  Dr  Hermer 
and  Professor  Trasmondi  being  hitherto  very  imperfectly  known 
in  this  countr}'.  The  parts  are  represented  distinclly  enouglx 
in  a  neat  engraving,  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  dissector. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  muscle  and  two  nervous 
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t\vIo"s  should  be  discovered  without  inquiring-  into  the  purpose 
which  tliey  were  destined  to  fulfd ;  and  we  accordingly  find, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Memoir  before  us  is  occupied  ia 
speculations  on  the  uses  and  functions  of  the  newly  known 
parts.  We  are  informed  that  Hemner,  the  first  observer  of 
the  muscle,  ascribed  to  it  the  office  of  shutting  the  eyelids,  and 
of  rolling  the  lachr\'mal  orifices  towards  the  nose.  It  appears, 
liowever,  that  Professor  Trasmondi,  after  sundry  express  dis- 
cussions Avith  Signor  Joseph  Mori,  his  zealous  assistant  in  the 
necessaiy  I'esearches,  could  not  agree  on  this  use,  and  was  in- 
duced, by  its  situation,  its  figure,  its  nerves,  and  its  division, 
to  ascribe  to  it  powers  which  he  regards  as  much  more  import- 
ant and  interesting. 

He  begins  with  remarking,  that  all  the  explanations  hi- 
therto given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  tears  are  absorb- 
ed by  the  lachrymal  orifices,  and  conveyed  by  the  ducts  into 
the  sac,  have  been  ever  liable  to  great  doubt.  This,  how- 
ever, he  thinks  is  at  once  removed  by  knowing  the  exist- 
ence and  situation  of  the  muscle  of  Hermer.  As  its  body 
covers  tlie  lachrymal  sac,  and  its  extremities  the  ducts,  it  is  na- 
tural to  think  that  its  motions  will  have  considerable  influence 
over  the  capacity  or  situation  of  these  minute  cavities.  The 
fibres  attached  to  the  ducts  will  lengthen  them,  and  turn  their 
extremities  to  absorb  the  tears,  dilate  them  to  admit  this  fluid, 
sliorten  and  contract  them  successively  to  impel  it  along  their 
narrow  canal,  and  finally  raise  them  so  as  to  discharge  it  con- 
veniently into  the  lachrymal  sac.  After  continuing  in  this  ca- 
vity for  some  time,  they  are  expelled  into  the  nasal  canal  by 
the  contraction  of  the  body  of  the  muscle,  which,  as  was  shown^ 
covers  the  ujiper  part  of  the  sac. 

The  orbicular  muscle  of  the  eyelids  covers  with  some  of  its 
fibres,  and  its  so  named  tendon,  that  part  of  the  lachrymal  sac 
which  is  not  under  the  influence  of  Hermer's  muscle.  But  it 
would  be  inadequate  to  effect  the  transit  of  the  tears,  unless  the 
individual  were  to  shut  the  eyelids  every  moment;  and  its  cir- 
cular direction  is  inconsistent  with  its  furnishing  any  fibres  to 
the  ducts,  which  require  a  muscle  that  should  exactly  cross  the 
orbicular  one,  in  order  that  the  eyelids  may  perform  their  func- 
tions without  restraint.  There  is  no  doubt,  Professor  Tras- 
mondi remarks,  that  when  the  tears  are  copious,  the  orbicular 
muscle  facilitates  their  conveyance  into  the  nasal  canal  ;  but  it 
is  well  knowUs  that  in  such  a  case  the  eyelids  must  be  forcibly 
shut;  that  is,  the  oibicular  muscle  must  contract  to  its  utmost. 
It  is  further  known,  that  by  the  elevation  of  the  upper  eyelid, 
the  upper  lachrymal  duct  is  enabled  to  transmit  the  tears  into  this 
sac;  but,  besides  that  this  elevation  does  not  favour  the  actior^ 
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of  the  lower  duct,  the  incessant  motion  would  be  inconvenient ; 
and  this  inconvenience  is  obviated  by  the  actions  of  the  lachry- 
mal muscle. 

Professor  Trasmondi  further  remarks, — that  as  the  lachrymal 
secretion  is  a  continued  action,  not  only  is  the  occasional  or 
periodical  motion  of  the  orbicular  muscle  insuflicient  for  the 
purpose  of  absorption  and  transmission — but  an  agent  of  unin- 
terrupted powers  is  requisite ;  and  this  he  conceives  to  be  found 
in  the  muscle  now  discovered,  which  he  regards  as  possessing 
a  constant  action  fmi  azioue  ycrenne)^  and  consequently  inde- 
pendent of  the  exercise  of  the  will,  and  thus  effecting  the  ab- 
sorption, transmission  and  deposition  of  tears  at  all  times,  in 
the  waking  or  sleeping  condition,  without  any  power  in  the  in- 
dividual to  suspend,  diminish,  or  accelerate  the  function. 

The  discovery  of  these  nerves,  according  to  our  author,  fur- 
nishes an  explanation  of  several  phenomena  which  occur  in  the 
secretion  and  absorption  of  tears.  The  same  nerve,  viz.  the 
ophthalmic  branch  of  the  5th  pair  or  tergeminal,  furnishes  a 
twig  to  the  lachrymal  gland,  a  twig  to  the  cavity  of  the  nostrils, 
and  two  twigs  to  the  new  muscle.  This  disposition  shows  that 
these  parts  communicate  mutually  by  means  of  nervous  branches. 
If,  for  example,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  of  any  one 
agent,  the  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland  is  increased, — the  ac- 
tion of  the  new  (lachrymal)  muscle  is  at  the  same  moment  aug- 
mented, in  consequence  of  which  the  lachrymal  orifices,  ducts 
and  sac,  receive  the  separated  fluid,  and  discharge  it  into  the 
nasal  canal.  In  like  manner,  if  the  irritation  of  any  other  agent 
in  the  cavity  of  the  nostrils  is  followed  by  an  ecjual  secretion 
of  tears,  they  are  absorbed  and  conveyed  away  by  the  same 
means. 

The  only  other  point  in  this  physiological  inquiry  to  be  ex- 
plained, is  the  reason  why  the  lachrymal  fluid,  when  deposited  in 
the  sac,  continues  there  for  some  time,  before  it  passes  into  the 
nasal  canal.  Physiologists  have  generally  supposed,  says  our 
author,  a  sphincter  muscle,  to  which  they  have  ascribed  the 
power  of  preventing  the  constant  passage  of  tears  into  the  nos- 
trils. Professor  IVasmondi,  however,  regards  this  phenomenon 
as  the  result  of  the  column  of  air  which  is  incessantly  introduced 
into  the  nasal  canal  by  means  of  respiration,  and  regards  this 
imaginary  sphincter  as  unnecessary. 

It  is  undoubted,  he  observes,  that  the  nasal  canal  being  a  ca- 
vity, situate  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  corresponding  nostril, 
admits  a  portion  of  the  air  introduced  into  the  nostril  by  respir- 
ation;  and  it  is  also  undoubted,  that  this  air  ascends  through 
the  canal  during  inspiration,  but  descends  during  expiration. 
In  proof  of  this,  he  adduces  the  fact, — that  in  lachrymal  fistula, 
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when  the  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct  is  removed,  if  the  patient 
blow  the  nose,  not  only  purulent  fluid  but  also  air  is  discharged 
b}'  the  fistulous  opening  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  He  fur- 
ther observes,  that  a  column  of  air  will  sustain  a  fluid  more 
dense  than  itself,  providing  this  fluid  form  a  column  less  heavy 
than  its  own.  To  estimate  the  proportion  subsisting  between 
the  air  introduced  into  the  nasal  canal,  and  the  tears  discharg- 
ed during  the  same  time  from  the  lachrymal  ducts  into  the  sac, 
it  is  requisite  to  observe  the  proportion  between  the  capacity  or 
calibre  of  the  nasal  canal,  and  that  of  the  lachrymal  ducts;  and 
this  proportion  he  states  to  be  about  eight  to  one.  If  these 
principles  be  admitted,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  fluid  dis- 
charged, tear  by  tear,  from  the  ducts  into  the  sac,  will  be  sus- 
tained by  the  column  of  air  introduced  into  the  nasal  canal, 
and  that  it  will  be  unable  to  overcome  this  resistance,  until 
such  a  quantity  be  accumulated  as  to  exceed  the  pressure  of  the 
air,  when  the  contraction  of  the  body  of  Hermer's,  or  the  la- 
chrymal muscle,  will  force  it  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  lachry- 
mal sac.  By  this  arrangement,  the  author  also  explains  the 
existence  of  the  different  angles  mutually  formed  b}^  the  lachry- 
mal passages,  and  their  several  capacities ;  for  if  these  reci- 
pients, says  he,  were  united,  and  formed  a  single  straight  tube, 
of  a  conical  shape,  with  its  basis  at  the  lower  opening  of  the 
nasal  canal,  and  its  apex  at  the  lachrymal  orifices,  the  occasional 
motion  of  the  nasal  column  of  air  would  cause  the  expulsion  of 
the  tears  when  they  were  scarcely  introduced,  and  would  retard 
or  resist  their  transmission  to  the  nose.  These  speculations 
and  reasonings  are,  it  must  be  avowed,  very  neat  and  ingenious, 
and  explain  the  phenomena  with  much  elegance.  We  trust 
that,  ere  long,  the  researches  of  our  anatomical  observers  will 
give  them  that  certainty  which  every  lover  of  correct  science 
must  wish. 

The  influence  of  these  newly  known  parts  in  the  diseases  of 
the  eye  and  its  appendages,  gives  rise  to  some  further  disquisi- 
tion. He  regards  the  lachrymal  muscle  as  liable  to  palsy  and 
spasmodic  contraction,  either  of  which  affections  may  contri- 
bute to  impede  the  transit  of  the  tears,  and  give  rise  to  epi- 
phora, or  lachrymal  fistula.  Its  body  may  be  paralyzed,  while 
its  extremities  retain  their  power  ;  as  happens  in  those  persons 
in  whom  the  sac  is  filled  with  unaltered  tears,  especially  during 
sleep,  and  which  are  expelled  by  simple  pressure  of  the  finger 
through  the  corresponding  nostril, — showing  that  there  is  no 
organic  or  other  obstruction  of  that  conduit.  Professor  Tras- 
mondi  adduces  a  variety  of  observations,  to  show  the  practical 
importance  of  this  fact;  and  to  prove  that  fistula,  or  other  dis- 
order arising  from  this  palsy  of  the  lachrymal  muscle,  cannot  be 
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cured  unless  the  action  of  the  muscle  bo  restored.  This  palsy, 
indeed,  he  re<Tards  as  a  frequent,  but  little  suspected,  cause  of 
relapse  in  this  disease. 

He  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  delivers  three  con- 
clusions of  [iractical  importance.  I5/,  In  epiphora  arising  from 
mere  obstruction  of  the  lachrymal  orifices,  the  obstruction  should 
be  freely  removed  by  means  of  a  small  probe,  with  a  certainty 
of  success,  since  the  muscle  is  not  allected,  and  the  lachrymal 
orifices  and  ducts  will  continue  their  action.  This  method  has 
been  hitherto  regarded  as  useless,  while  the  orifices  and  ducts 
were  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  attracting  the  tears,  and 
to  lose  this  power  when  obstructed.  2(1,  In  epiphora  caused 
by  palsy  or  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  lachrymal  muscle,  as 
its  nervous  filaments  are  derived  from  the  ophthalmic  !)ranch 
of  the  tergeminal  pair,  suitable  remedies  should  be  aj.j/iicd  be- 
yond the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  where  the  muscle  is  seated,  at 
the  root  of  the  nose,  upon  the  eyebrows,  in  the  corresponding 
nostril,  on  the  frontal  muscle,  and,  in  short,  on  the  malar  bone 
of  the  affected  side, — parts  in  which  the  productions  of  the 
ophthalmic  nerve  are  found.  3c/,  The  development  of  lachry- 
mal fistula  may  be  arrested  in  the  beginning,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  tears  are  retained  in  the  sac  by  palsy  only  of  the  lachry- 
mal muscle.  4///,  Finally,  it  is  poss^ible  to  prevent  relapse  of 
fistulous  disease,  by  administering,  after  the  cure,  remedies  ap- 
})lied  to  the  muscle  and  nerves,  so  as  to  rouse  those  vital  forces 
which  have  been  too  much  diminished  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

These  are  the  most  important  contents  of  this  little  commu- 
nication. Of  their  value,  their  interest,  or  their  importance, 
we  offer  no  opinion.  Every  one  will  think  differently,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  his  own  pursuits,  and  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar light  in  which  he  is  accustomed  to  view  those  of  others. 
We  can  only  say  for  ourselves,  that  we  have  been  much  grati- 
fied, not  only  with  the  information  given  by  Professor  Tras- 
mondi, but  by  the  perspicuous  and  elegant  manner  in  which  it 
is  communicated. 
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Pnissique  cu  Hijdyocijanique  dans  le  Traitemcnt  des  Maladies 
de  Poitrine.     Par  F!  Magendte,  D.  M.     Paris,   1819. 

4.  An  Pliitarical  and  Piocticai  Treatise  on  the  Internal  Use  cf 
the  Hydrocyanic  (Prussic)  Acid  in  Pulmonary  Consumption^ 
and  other  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  as  xvcU  as  in  several  Com- 
plaints, ^r.  <§r.  S,-c.  Illustrated  hy  numerous  Cases.  By  A. 
B.  Granville,  M.D.  F.R.S.  FX.S.  M.R.I.  Physician  ia 
Ordinary  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Qarence.     London,  1820. 

5.  C.  IV.  Huf eland,  Vorschlag,  Statt  dcr  Blausuure  das  destil- 
lirte  IVasscr  dcr  hiitern  Mandcln  zum  vicdizinischen  Gcbrcmch 
anz7rdDenden,  8^-c.  Sfc.     Berlin,  1822. 

6.  Observations  on  the  Remarkable  F.ffccts  of  Iodine  in  Broucho- 
cele  and  Scrophula.  Being  a  TranslatioiL  of  I hree  Memoirs 
published  by  I.  R.  CoiXDET,  M.  D.  of  Geneva.     London,  1 8 1^  I . 

7.  Saggio  Clinico  SuW  lodio  e  sidle  dijfcrenti  sue  Combi)iazioni 
Farmaccutiche  giusta  i  risultamentt  che  se  ne  snno  ottenuti 
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Estratto  dalProspetto  Clinico  dt^lV  Anno  ScolaUico  1820-1821. 
Padova,   1822. 

8.  Essay  on  the  Effects  of  Iodine  on  the  Human  Constitution  ; 
-diith  Practical  Observations  on  its  Use  in  the  Cure  of  Broncln,- 
cclc,  Scrcfula,  and  the  Tuberculous  Diseases  (f  the  Chest  and. 
Abdomen.     By  W.  Gairdxer,  M.D.     London,  1824'. 

A  MOXG  the  new  remedies  which  of  late  years  have  been  gra- 
-^^  dually  getting  possession  of  professional  confidence,  and 
may  be  now  said  to  be  added  to  the  pharmacological  lists  of  the 
practitioner,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  iodine  and  its  preparation?, 
hold  a  very  distinguished  place.  Their  decided  characters  as 
physiological  agents,  and  their  alleged  effects  in  the  cure  of 
diseases,  call  on  us,  even  at  this  late  period,  to  bestow  a  short 
and  hasty  notice  on  their  virtues,  and  their  employment  in  the 
practice  of  physic. 

It  was  in  the  year  1780  that  Scheele  first  taught  the  chemir 
cal  world,  that  the  substance  termed  prussicm  blue,  which  had 
then  been  known  for  seventy  years,  consisted  of  iron  combined 
with  a  peculiar  acid,  which  was  afterwards  named  pr?(ssic  by 
Guyton-Morveau,  The  subsequent  researches  of  the  elder  Ber- 
thollet  and  of  Fourcroy,  showed  that  this  acid  consisted  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  Porrett  attempted  to  assign  the 
proportions  of  each,  *  and  inferred  the  existence  of  another 

•    Carbon,  21.Sj   Hydrogen,  3U5 ;  Nitrogen,  40.7-. 
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acid,  which  he  termed  ihe  fivro-chi^azic  ;  but  it  is  to  Gay-Lussac 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge — that  the  prussic  va- 
pour, if"  deprived  of  its  hydrogen,  forms  a  gaseous  substance 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  prussic  acid,  and  to  which,  for  that  rea- 
son, he  applied  the  denomination  of  cijanogen.  *  The  acid  li- 
quor which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  hydrogen  with  this  sub- 
stance, he  termed  the  hydrocijanic  acid^  and  that  arising  from 
the  union  of  equal  portions  of  chlorine  and  cyanogen  the  chloio- 
cijanic  acid. 

If  we  admit,  as  is  ascertained  by  chemical  analysis,  that  the 
active  principle  of  bitter  almonds,  the  leaves  of  the  cherry- 
tree  laurel,  the  peach  blossom,  and  other  similar  vegetable  sub- 
stances, is  hydrocyanic  acid,  then  it  may  be  said  that  the  use 
of  this  substance  in  medicine  is  very  ancient.  The  cohobated 
liquor  of  the  black  cherry  was  an  officinal  preparation  in  the 
pharmacopoeias  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges,  till  the 
experiments  of  certain  physicians  in  Worcester,  mentioned  by 
Lewis,  f ,  demonstrated  its  fatal  effects.  The  distilled  water  of 
the  cherry-tree  laurel  was  used  in  certain  disorders  of  the  sto- 
mach by  Duhamel  du  Monceau,  and  Browne  Langrish  ;  Bay- 
lies was  in  the  habit  of  using  it  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism 
and  asthma  ;  Cameron  considered  it  very  efficacious  in  obstruc- 
tions and  obstinate  diseases  of  the  liver;  Cheston  recommended 
it  in  cancer  of  the  face ;  and  Perceval  ascribed  to  it  a  resolvent 
power. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  however,  though  found  in  various  parts 
of  plants,  does  not  exist  in  a  state  of  purity  in  any  natu- 
ral production;  nor  can  it  be  obtained  of  uniform  strength 
for  the  purpose  of  medical  administration ;  and  although  it 
did  exist  in  the  substances  to  which  we  have  now  alluded,  the 
ancient  use  of  these  substances  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
would  not  furnish  much  accurate  information  on  the  use  of  the 
agent,  as  it  is  obtained  from  the  laboratory  of  the  pharmacolo- 
gist. We  learn  from  Manzoni  and  Dr  Granville,  that  hydro- 
cyanic acid  was  not  employed  in  this  form  before  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  ;  and  that  previous  to  1806,  Borda,  Bru- 
gnatelli,  and  Rasori  administered  it  in  diseases  which  they  con- 
sidered as  distinguished  by  high  excitement.  Brugnatelli  had 
stated  in  his  Farmacopeia  of  1802,  that  it  was  useful  in  pneu- 
monia, angina,  tubercular  cough,  catarrh,  &c. ;  and  we  learn 
from  Manzoni,  that  Professor  Brera  of  Padua,  who  had  pre- 
viously (1797)  used  the  cyanuret  of  mercury  in  syphilitic  affec- 
tions, was  in  the  habit,  after  1809,  of  administering  hydrocyanic 

*    Generator  of  blue. 

■j-  The  New  Di^Jensatory,  &c.  3d  Edition.     London,  1770,  p.  .376. 
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acid  in  pneumonia  and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs,  in  the  Cli- 
nical Institute  of  Padua.  These  examples  seem  to  have  ren- 
dered the  practice  pretty  general  in  the  northern  states  of  Ital}', 
and  in  some  parts  of  Germany;  for  Sprengel  recommended  it 
not  only  in  affections  of  the  lungs,  but  in  complaints  of  the 
stomach,  hypochondriasis,  Sec. ;  and  Hufeland  employed  it  fre- 
quently, and  successfully,  in  the  treatment  of  various  obstinate 
disorders,  in  1812  and  LSI*. 

In  1815,  Dr  Granville  first  called  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession to  this  medicine  in  England,  in  his  observations  on  the 
use  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  pulmonary  complaints.  Professor 
Brera,  in  the  following  year,  communicated  the  result  of  his 
experiments,  in  his  Reports  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  Cli- 
nical Institute  of  the  University  of  Padua  ;  and  Magendie,  who 
had  tried  the  remedy  in  1815,  published  his  researches  on  its 
effects  in  1817,  and  recommended  it  strongly  as  a  remedy  in 
consumptive  disorders.  The  more  complete  researches  of  this 
physician,  the  elaborate  memoir  of  Coullon,  the  thesis  of 
Manzoni,  the  short  account  of  Dr  EUiotson,  and  the  present 
edition  of  Dr  Granville's  work,  with  one  or  two  others  of  less 
consequence,  are  the  publications,  which  have  since  appeared, 
and  which  have  contributed  to  add  to  our  knovvledo;e  of  the  ef- 
fects  of  this  medicine,  or  increase  our  confidence  in  its  powers. 

Dr  Granville  gives  formulae  for  the  preparation  of  the  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  according  to  the  four  processes  of  Schcele, 
Vauquelin,  Magendie,  Gay-Lussac,  and  the  London  Apothe- 
caries' Company.  So  far,  however,  as  the  practice  of  physic 
is  concerned,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  attend  to  any  other  but 
those  of  Scheele  and  Gay-Lussac,  or  to  enumerate  any  other 
forms  of  the  medicine  than  those  obtained  by  these  two  pro- 
cesses. From  the  experience  of  Magendie  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  acid  obtained,  according  to  the  procedure  of 
Scheele,  is  neither  sufficiently  uniform  in  strength,  nor  suffi- 
ciently pure,  to  be  quite  manageable.  The  truth  of  this  we 
have  in  some  degree  the  means  of  confirming  by  personal  ob- 
servation. In  the  summer  of  1819,  we  had  occasion  to  admi- 
nister hydrocyanic  acid  in  some  affections  of  the  chest,  in  which 
the  account  of  Dr  Granville  led  us  to  think  it  might  be  useful. 
None  of  the  medicine,  however,  could  be  obtained  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  we  had  it  prepared  according  to  the  process  of 
Scheele,  under  our  own  immediate  inspection,  by  a  careful  and 
intelligent  friend,  well  versed  in  the  practical  details  of  chemis- 
try. The  hydrocyanic  acid  thus  obtained,  was  found  capable 
of  killing  small  animals  ;  and  when  exhibited  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, it  produced  its  proper  and  usual  effects.  It  was  found, 
however,  not  to  act  with  uniformity ;  and  while,  in  some  per- 
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sons,  its  ordlnaiy  closes  were  followed  Ijy  evident  sedative  re- 
sults, in  others  no  change  could  be  recognised.  Maf!;endic,  we 
i'.re  Informed,  encountered  the  same  inconvenience;  and  he  has, 
therefore,  been  led  to  relinquish  the  acid  of  Scheclc  entirely, 
and  substitute  that  o'otained  by  the  process  of  Gay-Lussac.  The 
density  of  the  acid  procured  in  this  manner,  is  at  i5°  to  that  of 
y/ater,  as  0.70,583  to  1  ;  *  but  as  this  is  greatly  too  concentrat- 
ed for  medical  use,  Magendie  dilutes  it  with  6  times  its  volume 
or  Hi  times  its  weight  of  distilled  water;  so  that  the  weight  of 
this  preparation  will  be  equal  to  0.9205S3. 

This  hydrocyanic  acid  has  been  recommended  strongly  in  va- 
rious fv)rms  of  consumption,  in  pulmonary  hemorrhage  and  inflam- 
mation, and  in  certain  forms  of  stomach  complaint.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  fiult  which  could  be  charged  against  its  patrons  is,  that 
it  is  too  indiscriminately,  and  too  generally  commended  as  a  re- 
medy ;  and  it  may  be  feared  that  it  will  thus  share  the  fate  of 
many  other  agents,  which,  though  possessed  of  some  real  virtues, 
are  thrown  aside  ccntemptuously,  because  they  do  not  possess 
ail,  and  because  they  are  not  efllcaclous  in  tho  most  opposite 
morbid  affections.  In  the  work  of  Dr  Granville,  for  example, 
which  is  certainly  the  most  elaborate  account  hitherto  given  of 
its  medical  properties  and  its  employment  in  disease,  it  is  recom- 
mended not  o:)ly  in  the  ordinary  pulmonary  affections  in  wliich 
ix  has  been  believed  on  just  groutuls  to  be  remedial,  but  in  tu- 
bercular disorganlzLilIon,  in  chronic  pcripneumony  and  pijl- 
monary  abscess,  in  abortion,  disordered  menstruation  ;  in  ner- 
vous diseases,  as  hydropliobia,  angina  pectoris,  epilepsy,  and 
t^pasmodic  colic;  and  in  some  organic  diseases.  Now,  it  is 
scarcely  in  the  nature  of  things  that  any  single  remedy  could 
control  morbid  processes  so  numerous,  and  in  some  instances 
so  opposite  ;  and  certainly  impossible  to  siippose  that  any 
remedy  could  remove  pulmonary  tubercles,  or  scirrhus  of  the 
stomach,  or  those  opposite  organic  changes  on  which  the 
symptotns  termed  a)ig?7ia,  depend.  Dr  Granville  has,  indeed, 
by  subdivision  of  diseases  into  varieties,  attempted  to  dis- 
tinguish those  in  which  hydrocyanic  acid  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject are  quite  correct.  His  first  species  of  consumption  is 
evidently  that  form  of  pulmonary  disease  called  chronic  pleu- 
risy ;  and  wc  arc  not  av/are  that  hydrocyanic  acid  has  been 

*  Tlie  statement  given  by  Dr  Granville,  thongh  numerically  correct,  is  not  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  fashion  of  computation.  He  makes  it  70,585  to  J,  by  omit- 
ting tlic  cypher  ;  a  thing  of  some  conseciucncc  in  decimal  emimeiation  ;  and  this 
in  fact  gives  hydrocyanic  acid  the  impossible  equality  of  being  70  times  heavier  than 
wratcr. 
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known  to  exercise  any  nivourable  effect  over  it:  We  should 
doubt  how  far  any  species  of  consumptive  disease  could  be  said 
to  be  owin*?  to  a  vitiated  state  of  the  animal  fluids,  which  is  the 
second  of  Dr  Granville;  and  should  doubt  much  more  whether 
hydrocyanic  acid  could  remove  this  condition.  We  cannot 
agree  with  Dr  Granville  at  all  in  prescribing  it  in  tubercular 
consumption  ;  for  never,  in  any  case  in  which  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained that  the  lungs  were  tuberculated,  have  we  seen  it  do 
good,  and  in  some  its  exhibition  has  appeared  to  aggravate  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient. 

The  most  favourable  forms  of  consumptive  disease  for  the 
exhibition  of  this  medicine,  appear  to  be  those  dependinn-  on 
chronic  bronchial  inflammation,  and  that  to  which  the  German 
•writers  have  applied  the  name  o^JIorid ])IitJui;is.  In  the  former, 
it  has  been  found  to  abate  the  membranous  inflammation,  re- 
duce the  quickness  of  the  pulse,  and  relieve  the  cough  ;  and,  in 
one  or  two  examples  in  which  the  symptoms,  such  as  occa- 
sional hemoptysis,  were  to  be  referred  to  the  latter,  its  exhibi- 
tion has  been  known  to  be  attended  with  disappearance  of  the 
complaints.  Considerations  of  this  nature  appear  to  susfgest  its 
use  in  the  third  species  of  consumption  enumerated  by  Dr 
Granville.  On  the  propriety  of  employing  it  in  that  variety,  if 
it  be  a  variety,  which  attacks  the  female  constitution  during- 
pregnancy,  after  parturition,  or  after  long  suckling,  it  is  not 
easy  to  lay  down  very  general  rules.  Dr  Gr;inville  adduces 
nine  cases,  in  seven  of  which  the  hydrocyanic  acid  was  followed 
by  restoration  to  health,  while  in  two,  the  sixth  and  seventh,  it 
was  attended  with  no  benefit,  further  than  general  alleviation 
of  their  sufferings.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  all  cases  of  con- 
sumption which  take  place  in  the  persons  of  females  under  the 
circumstances  now  mentioned,  do  not  depend  on  the  same  mor- 
bid state  of  the  lungs;  for  the  same  remote  cause  will  often  be 
attended  in  difi'erent  individuals  with  different  effects ;  and 
though  many  females  are  cut  off  after  parturition  with  cough, 
expectoration,  and  other  symptoms  indicating  catarrhal  dis- 
ease, yet  not  a  few  die  without  any  appearance  of  this  kind. 
The  distinction,  so  far  as  the  exhibition  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is 
concerned,  is  of  little  practical  use. 

Dr  Granville  strenuously  advocates  the  use  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  as  an  auxiliary  to  blood-letting  in  pneumonic  inflamma- 
tion. In  this  he  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Brera,  who, 
in  his  report,  repeatedly  dwells  on  the  advantages  resulting 
from  its  use  under  such  circumstances.  *     Its  operation  is  quite 

*   Prospetto  Primo,  sezime  II.  p.  30. 
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similar  to  that  of  foxglove ;  and  where  it  can  be  depended  on 
as  to  its  composition  and  actual  powers,  it  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed in  cases  in  which  blood-letting  has  been  carried  so  far, 
as  to  render  the  propriety  of  its  further  employment  doubtful. 
On  this  head  we  refer  to  Dr  Granville's  third  section,  p.  248. 

In  other  inflammatory  diseases,  its  advocates  recommend 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  not  less  confidence.  Brera  used  it  suc- 
cessfully, we  are  informed,  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  of 
the  spinal  chord  (rac/iialgiiis),  for  which  he  is  praised  by  his 
pupil  Manzoni ;  and  Dr  Granville  thinks  he  prevented  the 
fatal  termination  of  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  one  of  inflammation  of  the  womb ;  but  in  both  instances 
copious  blood-letting  had  been  previously  practised,  and  the 
force  of  the  disease  was  certainly  broken.  The  hydrocyanic 
acid,  in  such  instances,  appears  to  operate  very  like  opium,  or 
any  other  sedative  medicine,  which,  when  the  powers  of  the 
circulation  have  been  reduced  to  extreme  weakness,  gradually 
induces  a  state  of  the  system,  during  which  the  contractions  of 
the  heart  become  less  frequent,  but  fuller;  and  the  capillaries 
of  exhalation  and  secretion  at  length  resume  their  usual  func- 
tions. 

Asthma,  or  any  other  spasmodic  difficulty  of  respiration,  and 
the  fits  of  hooping-cough,  are  relieved  by  this  medicine,  as 
they  are  by  many  others ;  but  it  will  depend  much  on  the  re- 
sult of  other  remedies,  and  on  the  peculiar  views  of  the  practi- 
tioner, whether  he  would  employ  an  agent  which  requires  very 
sedulous  attention  in  watching  its  effects. 

There  is  something  paradoxical  in  the  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
in  treating  affections  of  the  stomach.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  unpleasant  effects  of  eating  the  kernels  of  the  bitter  almond, 
ratafia  biscuit,  or  any  thing  flavoured  with  this  substance ;  and 
there  are  few  indeed  in  whom  a  small  quantity  of  noyau,  cherry- 
water  [kirschen-tvasser)^  or  any  similar  substance,  would  not 
suspend  the  action  of  the  stomach  much  more  effectually,  and 
much  more  speedily,  than  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  spirit  of 
wine.  The  same,  it  might  be  argued,  may  be  said  of  opium, 
or  other  narcotic  substances,  from  which  dyspeptics  sometimes 
derive  benefit.  To  correct,  to  modify,  or  to  enlarge  our  ideas 
on  the  effects  of  hydrocyanic  acid  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach in  this  manner,  we  are  not  much  aided  by  the  elabo- 
rate researches  of  M.  Coullon  ;  but  if  we  trust  his  observations 
in  the  only  analogous  case,  that  of  the  slow  and  lengthened  ac- 
tion of  the  acid,  it  is  very  difficult  to  derive  any  confirmation  of 
its  good  effects.  "  When  the  bodies  of  animals  treated  in  this 
manner  are  opened, "  he  informs  us,  "  we  find  the  muscular 
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organs,  especially  the  heart,  long  irritable,  and  the  intestines 
long  agitated  by  their  peristaltic  motion,  but  the  nerves  have 
lost  the  power  of  propagating  impressions  made  on  them." 
p.  146.  It  requires  no  long  train  of  reasoning  to  perceive,  that 
these  facts  would  neither  lead  one  to  expect  benefit  from  hy- 
drocyanic acid  in  disorders  of  the  stomach,  nor  would  explain 
its  alleged  good  effects.  The  testimony  of  Drs  Elliotson  and 
Granville,  to  show  that  it  has  effected  cures  of  cases  of  this 
disorder,  appears  at  first  sight  satisfactory  enough  ;  but,  in  ge- 
neral, other  remedies,  as  cathartics,  were  exhibited  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  did  not  produce  the  re- 
lief which  was  ascribed  to  the  hydrocyanic  acid.  Has  it  any 
other  power  than  that  of  diminishing  morbid  sensibility?  Both 
Brera  and  Granville  recommend  and  administer  this  remedy 
in  scirrhus  or  cancer  of  the  womb ;  and  Manzoni  informs  us, 
that  Osiander,  the  late  distinguished  obstetric  professor  at  Got- 
tingen,  has  successfully  imitated  this  practice. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  however,  that  this  medicine 
does  not  appear  to  retain,  among  some  of  the  French  practi- 
tioners, the  reputation  which  it  acquired  by  the  researches  and 
experiments  of  Magendie.  Several  of  them  have  therefore 
been  prompted  to  seek  for  a  substitute  in  one  or  other  of  its 
saline  preparations ;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  they  have 
attained  the  object  of  their  wishes  in  the  cyanuret  of  potassium. 
At  the  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  INIedicine,  of  15th  June  1823, 
MM.  Robiquet  and  Villerme  communicated  several  chemical 
and  physiological  observations,  to  prove  that  this  substance 
might  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  pure  hydrocyanic 
acid  in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  *  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  inconvenience  and  uncertainty  resulting  from  the  rapid 
and  easy  decomposition  of  this  acid.  The  cyanuret  of  potas- 
sium may  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time  without  change ; 
and  the  researches  of  MM.  Robiquet  and  Villerme  tend  to 
show,  that  its  watery  solution,  or  hydrocyanate  of  potass,  re- 
tains its  properties  much  longer  than  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
does,  and  is  followed  by  the  same  effects  on  the  animal  eco- 
nomy as  the  pure  acid.  It  is  well  known,  these  eminent  phar- 
macologists remark,  that  hydrocyanic  acid  does  not,  when  pure, 
possess  the  faculty  of  saturating  the  alkalies;  and  in  the  dis- 
solved hydrocyanate,  it  is  free  and  isolated,  as  the  taste  of  this 
solution  indicates.  But  if  we  trust  to  its  sensible  qualities  in 
estimating  its  physiological  powers,  is  it  not  to  be  thought  that 
the  free  acid  shall,   in  this  condition,   undergo  spontaneous  de- 

*  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  VoL  IX.  p.  279.  and  p.  370.     June  1823, 
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composition  as  readily  as  when  no  alkaline  base  is  present? 
This  plausible  objection  does  not,  according  to  the  observations 
of  MM.  Robi(]iiet  and  ^'illernle,  possess  so  much  strength  as 
night  be  imagined.  They  state  it  as  the  result  of  tiieir  experi- 
ments, that  a  solution  of  cyanuret  of  potassium  loses  its  proper 
taste,  and  its  power  of  acting  on  the  nervous  system,  less  rapid- 
ly than  hydrocyanic  acid  e(]ually  diluted  in  water.  In  this  re- 
spect, they  continue,  the  diiierence  between  the  two  substances 
is  remarkable ;  the  potass  retains  and  fixes  the  hydrocyanic 
acid, — but  does  not  saturate  it.  In  support  of  this  assertion, 
they  adduce  the  following  facts. 

They  made  several  solutions  in  like  quantities  of  water,  on 
the  one  hand  of  one  grain  of  cyanuret  of  potassium,  and  on  the 
other  of  two  drops  of  the  prussic  acid,  au  quart,  that  is,  half  a 
drop  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  of  Gay-Lussac.  These  solu- 
tions were  put  into  similar  open  vessels,  and  their  taste  was 
compared  at  the  end  of  six,  of  eighteen,  of  twenty-four  hours, 
of  two,  and  of  three  days;  the  solutions  of  cyanuret  of  potas- 
sium always  appeared  to  be  less  weakened  than  those  of  the 
acid.  The  difference  was  particularly  conspicuous  the  first  two 
days,  and  in  the  most  concentrated  solutions,  or  those  which 
continued  exposed  to  light  and  sun.  They  infer,  therefore, 
that  hydrocyanate  of  potass  is  less  readily  changed  than  hydro- 
cyanic acid  equally  diluted,  and  that  it  ought  therefore  to  be 
preferred  for  medical  use. 

A  second  condition  requisite  to  justify  its  adoption  in  medi- 
cal practice,  is  the  identity  of  its  efliects  on  the  functions  of  the 
animal  bod}'. 

When  a  portion  of  cyanuret  of  potassium  is  applied  to  the 
tongue,  the  spot  touched  becomes,  at  the  end  of  one  second,  the 
seat  of  a  sensation  of  fresh  coolness,  which  is  quickly  changed 
into  a  very  keen  sensation  of  causticity.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tongue  is  touched  with  a  drop  of  the  solution,  the  sensation 
of  coolness  is  experienced  at  the  same  instant,  while  that  of  caus- 
ticity is  remarked  only  as  the  solution  is  concentrated.  In  all 
cases,  the  solution  of  one  grain  of  cyanuret  of  potassium  in  a 
given  quantity  of  water,  for  example  half  an  ounce  or  one 
ounce,  causes  a  more  keen  and  more  disagreeable  sensation, 
than  four  drops  of  prussic  acid  au  quarts  obtained  by  the  pro- 
cess of  Gay-Lussac,  and  diluted  in  one  ounce  or  half  an  ounce 
of  water.  This  sensation  is  likewise  attended  with  a  very  strong 
taste  of  bitter  almonds,  or  of  their  essential  oil,  and  the  same 
burning  heat  extends  along  the  mouth  and  throat.  Another 
remarkable  sensation  is  spastic  rigidity,  a  sort  of  momentary 
palsy  of  the  tongue,  which  extends  rapidly  to  the  neighbouring 
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parts.  Less  than  a  fourth  of  a  grain  of  cyanuret  of  potassium, 
say  our  authors,  or  a  single  drop  of  its  concentrated  solution, 
produced  this  effect  in  two  persons,  while  other  four  did  not 
experience  it. 

These  preliminary  trials  were  succeeded  by  comparative  ex- 
periments with  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydrocyanate  of  potass,  and 
cyanuret  of  potassium,  on  birds,  guinea-pigs  and  dogs,  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  Magendie  and  others.  The  general 
results  were  poisoning,  in  the  usual  mode,  by  prussic  acid,  with 
this  difference,  that  dry  cyanuret  of  potassium,  placed  on  the 
tongue  of  animals,  with  the  precaution  of  keeping  the  mouth 
shut,  excited  there  traces  of  inflammation,  or  even  cauteriza- 
tion. The  10th  part  of  a  grain  of  this  salt  kills  a  linnet  in 
thirty  seconds  after  the  first  symptoms  of  poisoning  appear; 
and  less  than  one  grain  kills  a  large  guinea-pig  in  two  or  three 
minutes.  One  drop  of  the  hydrocyanate,  containing  only  the 
100th  part  of  a  grain  of  the  salt,  kills  a  linnet  at  the  end  of 
thirty  seconds ;  six  drops,  containing  ^^^th  of  a  grain,  killed  a 
half-grown  guinea-pig  in  less  than  three  hours;  and  half  a 
grosy  containing  five  grains  of  the  salt,  killed  an  old  dog,  of 
considerable  strength,  in  fifteen  minutes.  From  these  facts, 
and  several  others  which  are  not  mentioned,  MM.  Robiquet 
and  Villerme  conclude,  that  the  cyanuret  of  potassium  may  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  practice 
of  medicine;  and  that  the  hydrocyanate,  formed  extempora- 
neously by  its  solution,  possesses  all  the  powers  which  physio- 
logists ascribe  to  the  pure  acid.  If  these  inferences  be  founded 
on  proper  and  sufficient  induction,  the  cyanuret  of  potassium 
must  be  a  valuable  substitute;  but  we  have  not  heard  that 
any  observer  has  yet  made  researches  sufficiently  extensive  to 
confirm  the  conclusions  of  MM.  Robiquet  and  Villerme.  A 
quantity  of  it  has  been  recently  submitted  to  trial  in  the  Clini- 
cal Wards  of  the  Royal  Infirmary ;  and  we  may  expect  some 
observations  towards  ascertaining  whether  it  is  possessed  of  me- 
dical properties  equally  powerful  with  those  of  the  acid,  and 
whether  it  is  an  efficient  article  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

We  have  only  to  say  further,  that  Dr  Granville  has  given  many 
formulae  for  the  preparation  and  administration  of  hydrocyanic 
acid.  We  do  not  approve,  however,  of  the  numerous  and  varied 
vehicles  in  which  he  directs  it  to  be  given.  Distilled  water  or 
rain  water  is  certainly  the  most  proper,  and  perhaps  the  only 
one  that  should  be  used. 

Another  form  of  exhibiting  hydrocyanic  acid  has  been  re- 
commended by  Dr  Zollikoffer  of  Philadelphia,  who  published, 
in  1822,  a  treatise  on  the  use  of  prussiate  of  iron,  or  prussian 
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blue,  in  intermlttiiif^  and  rcmlttinf^  fevers.  The  preparation 
which  is  recommended  is  called  Parisian  blue  (Pariser-blau), 
in  commerce,  and  is  regarded  by  BUchner  as  a  ferro-cyanate  of 
oxide  of  iron.  *  In  doses  of  from  4  to  6  grains,  it  is  said  to  be 
more  efficacious  in  ague  than  Peruvian  bark. 

Iodine  was  discovered  in  1813,  by  Courtois,  an  eminent  ma- 
nufacturer of  saltpetre  in  Paris  ;  but  six  years  elapsed  before  it 
was  attempted  to  be  used  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  We  learn 
from  the  first  memoir  of  Dr  Coindet,  that  in  the  year  1819, 
when  searching  for  a  formula  in  the  work  of  Cadet  de  Gassi- 
court,  he  found  tliat  Russell  had  recommended  the  ashes  of  the 
fucus  vcsiadosiis,  or  bladder- wrack,  under  the  name  oi  JEfhiops  vc- 
getabilis,  for  the  cure  of  bronchocele  ;  and  he  was  led,  from  ana- 
logy between  this  substance  and  the  burnt  sponge,  so  long  famed, 
to  suspect  that  iodine  was  the  active  principle  of  both.  The  great 
and  unequalled  success  which  resulted  from  its  use,  in  the  treatment 
of  bronchocele,  at  once  indicated  the  power  of  iodine  as  a  the- 
rapeutic agent,  and  encouraged  Dr  Coindet  to  pursue  his  re- 
searches in  rendering  it  an  efficient  article  of  the  viateria  mc- 
dica ;  and  about  the  close  of  the  same  year,  while  Dr  Coindet 
had  employed  iodine  in  treating  goitre  for  six  months  at  least, 
his  conjecture  was  confirmed  by  the  discovery  which  Dr  Fyfe  of 
Edinburgh  made,  that  this  substance  was  actually  contained  in 
the  ashes  of  the  burnt  sponge. 

It  is  in  medicine,  as  in  other  practical  applications  of  human 
knowledge, — that  few  innovations  entitlctl  to  the  name  of  dis- 
covery,— few  changes  distinguished  for  sagacious  conjecture, 
can  be  effected,  without  giving  rise  to  dispute  about  the  merits 
of  the  individual  with  whom  the  improvement  was  supposed  to 
originate.  It  has  been  generally  understood  among  the  pro- 
fession, that  the  happy  conjecture,  which  introduced  iodine  into 
medical  treatment,  originated  with  Dr  Coindet  of  Geneva ;  yet 
we  find  that  his  claim  to  this  honour  is  disputed  by  one  of  his 
countrymen,  Dr  J.  C.  Straub  of  Hofwyl,  in  the  Canton  of 
Berne.  It  is  always  difficult,  and  sometimes  unsafe,  to  attempt 
to  decide  a  question  of  this  sort;  and  though  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  avowing  our  own  personal  conviction,  as  individuals, 
that  the  merit  of  original  discovery  belongs  distinctly  to  Dr 
Coindet,  yet  we  shall  not  so  far  bias  public  opinion,  as  to  with- 
hold the  principal  facts  connected  with  the  first  emploj'ment  of 
iodine  as  a  therapeutic  agent. 

Dr  Straub,  whose  communication  is  found  in  Professor  Meis- 
ner's  "  Physical   Intelligencer  of  the  General   Helvetian   So- 

*   Repertorium  fur  die  Plianiiacic,  Band  XVI.  lieft  2.  p.  24'-J. 
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ciety, "  &c.  for  1820,  states,  that  before  the  discovery  of  Iodine, 
attempts  had  been  made  to  compound  a  substitute  for  burnt 
sponge,  but  without  success  ;  and  that  this  faikire,  and  his  ob- 
servation of  the  similarity  of  smell  between  iodine,  burnt  sponge, 
and  other  marine  productions,  led  him  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  iodine,  or  its  salts,  in  these  substances,  and  that  its  absence 
in  the  artificial  compounds  was  the  cause  of  failure  in  these  ex- 
periments. This  conjecture,  which  appears  to  have  been  made 
previous  to  1819,  ledDr  Straub  to  examine  the  real  burnt  sponge; 
and  he  informs  us,  that  though  his  time  did  not  permit  him  to  as- 
certain exact  quantities,  yet  he  obtained  from  \h  ounce  of  burnt 
sponge,  as  much  iodine  as  to  render  his  conjecture  probable,  and 
to  be  astonished  that  the  ingredient  should  have  escaped  notice. 
He  was  therefore  at  once  induced  to  think  of  its  use  in  medicine ; 
and,  in  the  same  paper  from  which  we  obtain  these  facts,  impres- 
sed with  the  poisonous  qualit}"  ascribed  by  Orfila  to  iodine,  he 
recommended  first  the  trial  of  its  salts,  especially  the  hydriodates 
of  soda  and  of  lime,  and  then  that  of  the  substance  itself,  to  phy- 
sicians whose  situation  permitted  its  employment.  * 

The  communication  of  Dr  Sti'aub  is  dated  December  1819, 
and  was  actually  published  in  Professor  Meisner's  periodical 
work  in  February  1820,  five  months  at  least  before  the  first 
memoir  of  Dr  Coindet  was  communicated  to  the  Helvetian  So- 
ciety of  Natural  Sciences  at  Geneva.  It  is  unnecessary  to  have 
recourse  to  any  supposition  of  injustice  done  to  Dr  Straub  ; 
much  less  would  it  be  right  to  deprive  Dr  Coindet  of  the  merit 
of  originality  in  substituting  the  direct  and  certain  action  of  io- 
dine for  the  irregular,  and  sometimes  inert,  qualities  of  burnt 
sponge,  in  the  treatment  of  goitre.  Coincidence  of  this  kind  is  not 
uncommon  in  science;  and  in  the  present  instance,  the  ingenuity 
of  Dr  Straub  does  not  diminish  the  merit  of  Dr  Coindet. 

But  v,'hatever  opinion  be  entertained  of  the  claim  to  the  ori- 
ginal suggestion  of  the  use  of  iodine,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that,  whatever  advantage  the  practitioner  derives  from  iodine, 
is  mainly  due  to  the  exertions  of  Dr  Coindet.  The  subsequent 
researches  and  successful  experiments  of  this  physician  quickly 
introduced  this  remedy  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  ;  and  if  it 
was  not  regularly  admitted  into  the  pharmacopoeias  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe,  its  efficacy  has  at  least  been  submitted 
to  trial  in  a  very  general  and  extensive  manner.  The  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Germany,  and  of  England, 
have,  since  the  publication  of  Dr  Coindet's  memoirs  in  1820  and 

*   Naturwissenschaftlicher  Anzeiger  derallgeineiner  Schweizerischer  Gesellschaft, 
&c.  Heiaiisgegeben  vom  Fr.  Meisner,  Prof,  zu  Bern.     4to.     Feb.  1820.     p.  39. 
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1821, been  zealously  occupied,  inhospital  or  in  private  practice,  in 
ascertainino;  the  powers  of  iodine,  and  observinff  its  eiFccts  ;  and 
thou<^h,  periiaps,  in  some  respects,  it  has  been  misapplied,  atid 
in  others  its  virtues  have  been  overrated,  it  cannot  l)o  doubted 
that  it  possesses  strong  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  l)olil  and 
judicious  practitioner. 

Anion"-  a  considerable  number  of  writings  which  have  ap- 
peared  chiefly  on   Its  merits,  and   on  its  mode  of  administra- 
tion in  various  forms,  the  three  monographical  treatises  of  Dr 
Coindet,  Professor  Brera,  and  Dr  Gairdner,  may  be  supposed 
to  communicate  very  just  views  of  the  real  merits  of  iodine  and 
its  preparations.     Dr  Coindet's  short  treatise,  as  translated   by 
Dr  Johnson   of  Bristol,   consists  of  three  memoirs.   In  wiiich 
the  history  of  its  introduction,  its  several  pharmaceutical  prepa- 
rations, its  effects  In  the  cure  of  goitre,  and  its  Influence  on  the 
economy  In  general,  are  clearly  and  correctly  related.     It  is  the 
most  original,  and,  perhaps,  the  fairest  and  most  perspicuous 
statement  of  the  virtues  of  the  remedy.     The  work  of  Professor 
Brera  Is  part  of  the  Report  of  his  practice  in  the  Clinical  In- 
stitute of  Padua  for  1820-21.     The  author  not  only  gives  an- 
account  of  the  different  cases  in  which   the  remedy  was  tried, 
but  has  added  a  good  history  of  the   nature  and  properties  of 
the  remedy,  its  various  preparations,  and  the  formulae  accord- 
ing to  which  It  may  be  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  physician. 
"We  regard  this  as  the  most  comprehensive,  the  most  elaborate, 
and  the  most  scientific  account  of  Iodine  hitherto  published, — 
and  In  every  respect,  except,  perhaps,    a   shade  too  much  of 
confidence  In  its  powers,  worthy  of  the  character  of  the  author. 
Of  the  third  work  we  cannot  speak  so  highly.     It  may  indeed 
be  styled,  "  An  Essay,  with   Practical  Observations,  "  as  the 
author  has  entitled  it ;  and,  perhaps,  we  must  admit  that  it  con- 
tains one  or  two  little  things  which  some  people  would  do  well 
to  know,   about  the   administration   of  iodine.     Dr   Gairdner 
conceives,  that,  while  the  virtues  of  iodine  have  been  panegy- 
rized by  all,  Its  evils  have  been  studiously  concealed  ;  and  under 
this  impression  he  has  undertaken  the  task  of  delineating  the 
horrors  of  iodizaticm,  and  of  execrating  with  becoming  severity 
the  rashness  and  ignorance  of  those  men,  who  will  administer 
a  powerful  and  dangerous  remedy  without  watching  its  effects. 
To  this  there  can  be  no  rational  objection  ;  but  when  Dr  Gaird- 
ner monopolizes,  as  he  appears  to   do,  the  prescription  of  io- 
dine, we  should  fear  that  many  would  be  disposed  to  regard  the 
publication  of  the  small  treatise  before  us,  as  little  else  than  a  civil 
hint  to  the  public, — that,  as  iodine  must  be  given  to  cure  some 
diseases,  it  is  unsafe  to  trust  its  administration  to  the  common 
mass  of  physicians;   and  that  no  other  but  Dr  Gairdner  is  qua- 
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lified  to  superintend  its  action  on  the  living  body.  That  the 
virtues  of  iodine  are  over-rated,  that  its  use  has  been  indiscri- 
minate, we  admit,  and  perhaps  shall  afterwards  show  ;  but  we 
are  not  certain  that  Dr  Gairdner  has  any  merit  in  pointing  out 
this,  or  that  he  is  the  only  physician  who  is  aware  of  the  abuses 
to  which  it  is  liable,  or  the  means  of  restraining  them. 

Iodine  may  be  obtained  eithei*  from  the  mother  waters  of  the, 
soda  of  fiarech,  or  from  the  soda  of  vareck  reduced  to  powder, 
according  to  the  directions  of  Wollaston.  The  mother  waters, 
as  the}'  are  termed  by  kelp  manufacturers,  are  obtained  by  lixivi- 
ating the  ashes  of  various  kinds  of  sea- ware  f^/c/^  which  have  been 
previously  burnt,  and  by  concentrating  the  liquor  thus  formed. 

After  Courtois  had  discovered  this  substance,  Gaultier  de 
Claubry,  in  1815,  ascertained  its  existence  in  many  marine 
plants,  and  extracted  it  from  the  ashes  of  the  sweet  wrack  (fucus 
saccharinus)^  the  sea-hangers  (f  digitatusj,  the  bladder- wrack 
{f.  vesicidos7/sJ,  the  saw-tooth  wrack,  ff  serrafusj,  the  pod. 
wrack  ff  siliquosusj,  and  the  sea-laces  (f.flum.)  Davy  remark- 
ed traces  of  it  in  the  ashes  of  the  gristly  wrack  (f.cartilagineiis)^ 
the  pellucid  wrack  (f  membranaccus)-,  the  red  proliferous  wrack 
(f  rubcnsji  the  thready  wrack  fffiamcntostisj,  in  the  Turkey- 
JFeather  laver  fjdvujJavoniaJ,  and  in  the  blistered  laver  [u.Linza.) 
The  ashes  of  the  saccharine  or  sweet  wrack^  are  said  to  be  the 
best,  as  a  given  quantity  of  them  contains  a  greater  proportion 
of  iodine  than  the  same  quantity  of  any  other  maritime  plant. 
The  very  extensive  shores  of  Normandy  appear  to  be  the  most 
favourable  for  the  growth  o^  fuci,  from  which  iodine  is  to  be 
obtained  ;  Davy  examined  three  specimens  of  alkaline  ashes  of 
marine  plants  from  the  shores  of  Sicily,  Spain,  and  the  Ro- 
man States,  but  without  detecting  any  trace  of  iodine;  and 
it  is  observed  by  Brera,  that  those  collected  on  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capo  d'lstria,  where 
they  are  very  abundant,  furnish  iodine  only  very  sparingly. 
We  have  been  further  informed,  that  the  kelp,  or  impure  alka- 
line ashes  obtained  by  burning  ihe  faci  of  the  Scottibh  shores, 
contain  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  this  substance.  It  is 
unfortunate,  however,  that  no  exact  researches  to  ascertain  the 
positive  quantity  have  yet  been  instituted. 

Dr  Straub  of  Hofwyl  states,  that  he  obtained  iodine  fiom  the 
ashes  of  turf,  as  it  is  burnt  for  domestic  purposes;  and  he  thinks 
it  may  be  found  to  exist  in  peat. 

Iodine  obtained  according  to  the  usual  chemical  process,  is  a 
simple  substance,  analogous  to  chlorine,  solid  at  the  ordinary 
tciuperature  of  the  atmosphere,  of  a  grey-black  colour,  which 
in  a  bright  light  verges  to  turkey-violet,  of  metallic  brilliancy, 
slightly  tenacious,  and  with  an  external  aspect  between  that  of 
liatiye  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  graphite.     It  sometimes  as^" 
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sumes  the  appeai'ance  of  small  rhomboidal  plates,  broad,  and 
splendent,  but  more  frequently  like  pieces  of  various  dimen- 
sions, resembling  micaceous  iron-ore.  A  mass  of  either,  when 
broken,  presents  internally  a  laminar  and  unctuous  aspect. 
Melting  at  170°  centigrade,  and  volatilizing  at  175°  centigrade, 
under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  76  centimetres  of  mercury,  it  is 
converted  into  violet  vapours,  which,  when  collected  into  a  re- 
ceiver, are  again  condensed  in  octahedral  crystalline  plates,  the 
axes  of  which  have  been  determined  to  be  to  each  other  in  the 
ratio  of  2,  3,  4.  Its  odour  is  disagreeable,  like  that  of  chlo- 
rine; the  sensation  which  it  leaves  on  the  tongue  is  sharp,  hot, 
jmd  durable;  it  leaves  on  the  skin  a  yellow  stain,  which  readily 
disappears;  but  tinges  white  paper  with  a  reddish  white  spot, 
which  finally  corrodes  the  part. 

Iodine  unites  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  forms  substances 
with  acid  properties  to  which  the  names  of  iodic  and  hydriodic 
have  been  respectively  given.  The  iodic  acid  combines  with 
the  metallic  oxides,  forming  iodates  of  potassa,  soda,  baryta, 
lime,  zinc,  &c.  Professor  Brera  describes  the  mode  of  prepar- 
ing these  iodates,  and  their  chemical  and  phj'sical  qualities,  as 
he  thinks  the  physician  will  hardly  have  occasion  for  more  va- 
ried products.  Any  of  these  dissolved  in  water  is  found  to  be 
capable  of  uniting  with  an  additional  proportion  of  iodine,  and 
thus  forming  iodurettcd  iodates. 

The  hydriodic  acid  combines  in  like  manner  with  the  metal- 
lic oxides,  and  forms  hydriodates,  which  are  more  familiarly 
known  than  the  iodates.  The  pharmacology  of  these  salts 
given  by  Brera  is  very  comprehensive,  and,  like  that  of  the 
iodates,  includes  varieties  which  have  not  hitherto  been  gene- 
rally known  in  medical  practice,  and  which  perhaps  never  will 
come  into  general  use.  After  stating  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  hydriodates  is  most  important  to  clinical  practitioners,  be- 
cause some  have  been  used  with  the  greatest  success,  and  others 
promise  to  furnish  precious  therapeutic  results,  he  limits  the 
principal  to  the  number  of  six,— the  hydriodates  of  potass,  of 
soda,  of  baryta,  of  lime,  of  magnesia,  and  of  zinc.  In  point  of 
fact,  we  believe  none  but  the  two  first  have  been  prescribed 
either  in  France  or  in  England ;  and  Professor  Brera's  phar- 
maceutic list  contains  no  preparation  of  the  others.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell  here  on  the  chemical  details  of  these  several 
preparations.  Better  information  of  this  description  than  any 
which  we  could  give  or  transcribe,  ia  found  in  the  recent  che- 
mical works  of  Vauquelin,  Thenard  and  Thomson,  and  in  the 
Clinical  Essay  of  Brera,  now  before  us.  All  that  we  need  say 
is,  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  all  these  hydriodates,  that  the 
watery  solution  of  each  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  considerable 
(juantity  of  iodine,  and  thus  forming  iodurettcd  hydriodates  of 
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their  respectives  bases.  The  iodine,  in  these  ioduretted  solu- 
tions, appears  to  adhere  weakly,  for  it  is  detached  by  boiling, 
or  by  mere  exposure  to  air,  when  the  iodurated  hydriodate  is 
undergoing  exsiccation.  It  is  further  remarkable,  that  the 
iodine  does  not  alter  the  neutral  state  of  the  hydriodates.  These 
solutions  acquire  in  the  addition  a  red-brown  colour,  similar  to 
that  of  the  simple  solution  of  iodine;  and  this  is  further  re- 
garded by  Brera  as  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  combina- 
tion. Whatever  be  the  case,  it  is  found  by  actual  experience, 
that  the  ioduretted  so]utions  of  potass  and  soda  are  at  once  the 
most  convenient  and  the  most  efficacious  forms  in  which  iodine 
can  be  administered. 

Of  the  other  combinations  of  iodine.  Professor  Brera  informs 
lis,  that  he  has  hitherto  used  only  those  of  mercury ;  and  that 
the  ioduret  of  cmidon  (starch)  is  a  preparation  which  may  be 
useful,  as  it  enables  the  physician  to  introduce  iodine  into  the 
system  by  slight  dry  frictions,  practised  in  the  manner  of  the 
mercurial  ones  of  Clark,  or  the  auriferous  ones  of  the  method 
of  Westring. 

The  proto- ioduret  of  mercury  is  a  green  yellow  substance, 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  changeable  in  light.  It 
consists  of  250  parts  of  mercury  and  156.25  of  iodine;  so  that 
8 1^0  grains  of  proto-ioduret  contain  Sjl;  grains  of  iodine;  and 
one  grain  of  iodine  is  contained  in  2{'jIq  of  proto-ioduret.  Its 
specific  gi-avity  is  7.150. 

The  deuto-ioduret  of  mercury  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acids,  and  the 
alkaline  hydriodates.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  250  parts  of 
mercury,  and  312.50  parts  of  iodine,  or  5  parts  of  mercury 
and  Gj-f;  of  iodine.  One  grain  of  iodine  is  contained  in  liVo 
grains  of  this  deuto-ioduret.     Its  specific  gravity  is  4.685. 

Ua7nido?i  (starch)  be  treated  with  excess  of  iodine,  and  the  mix- 
ture dissolved  in  potass,  the  addition  of  a  vegetable  acid  is  follow- 
ed by  a  precipitate  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  which  is  ioduret  of 
amidon.  Amidon  is  the  most  powerful  reagent  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  iodine ;  and  Stromeyer  of  Gottingen  states,  that 
this  substance,  introduced  into  a  fluid  containing  only  iVo^o  or 
^%  of  iodine,  instantly  attested  its  presence  by  the  blue  tint 
which  it  caused. 

It  appears,  from  the  memoirs  of  Dr  Coindet,  that  he  exhi- 
bited iodine  in  three  different  forms ;  lit,  alcoholic  or  ethereal 
tincture  of  iodine;  2d,  ioduretted  hydriodate  of  potass  in  solu- 
tion ;  and,  3d,  in  the  form  of  j^ommadc  or  ointment.  The  for- 
mulae for  these  preparations  are  given  in  the  Formulaire  of 
Magendie.     Professor  Brera  has  given,  in  the  present  work, 
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formiddc  for  pharmaceutical  preparations;  Is/,  of  iodine;  2r/,  of 
hydriodic  acid;  3^/,  of  iodine  in  the  form  of  hydriodate  ;  Mh^  of 
iodine  in  the  form  of  the  mercurial  iodurets. 

Under  the  first  head  we  find  the  four  following  preparations  ; 
Irf,  iodic  alcohol,  or  tincture  of  iodine,  which  is  prepared,  by 
dissolving  48  grains  of  iodine  in  one  ounce  of  alcohol  at  "io^  of 
Beaume's  araeometer,  or  .852  density.  This  preparation  is  evi- 
dently copied  from  that  of  Dr  Coindet,  and  it  is  therefore  said, 
that  '20  drops  contain  one  grain  of  iodine.  But,  as  the  Poids 
de  Marc  ounce,  which  is  used  in  Geneva,  contains  576  grains, 
and  the  Troy  ounce,  which  is  used  in  almost  all  other  countries, 
contains  only  480,  48  Genevese  grains  are  equivalent  to  40  Troy, 
or,  in  other  words,  ^V  of  iodine  by  weight,  and  not  -y^,  is 
to  be  dissolved  in  the  ounce  of  spirit  to  make  the  proper  tinc- 
ture. 2^7,  loduretted  sulphuric  ether,  formed  by  dissolving  six 
grains  of  iodine  in  one  drachm  of  ether  at  QQ>°i  giving  one  grain 
of  iodine  in  30  drops  of  the  solution.  3r/,  Iodine  pills,  two  of 
■which  are  made  by  rubbing  one  grain  of  the  substance  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  roh  of  elder  and  liquorice  powder.  4//?, 
Iodine  ointment  {Pomata  di  iodio).,  formed  by  rubbing  half  a 
drachm  of  iodine  with  1^  ounce  of  the  purest  lard. 

The  only  preparation  of  the  acid  is  hydriodic  ether,  obtain- 
ed  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  alcohol,  and  one  part, 
by  volume,  of  hydriodic  acid,  at  1.700  density,  until  an  alco- 
holic fluid,  perfectly  neutral  aixl  limpid,  is  perceived. 

The  preparations  of  hydriodate  of  potass  given  by  Brera  are 
as  follow  ;  Is/,  solution  of  hydriodate  of  potass,  formed  by  dis- 
solving 36  grains  of  the  salt  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water. 
2r7,  Solution  of  ioduretted  hydriodate  of  potass,  made  by  adding 
10  grains  of  iodine,  and  2  drachms  of  water,  to  the  foregoing 
solution.  The  two  drachms  of  distilled  water  are  peculiar  to 
Brera,  for  neither  Coindet  nor  Magendie  direct  this,  nor  do  we 
regard  it  as  essentially  necessary.  3rf,  Ointment  of  hydriodate 
of  potass,  by  combining  half  a  drachm  of  the  salt  with  1^  ounce 
of  lard; — the  same  as  Coindet's  ointment,  and  the  pomjiiade  of 
Magendie's  formulaire.  4//z,  The  ioduretted  gastro-iodated  oint- 
ment of  potass  [Pomata  gastro-lodata  di potassa  iodurata).  This 
polyonymous  ointment  is  prepared  by  mixing  one  drachm  of 
hydriodate  of  potass,  and  one  scruple  of  iodine,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  depurated  calf's  gastric  fluid,  for  digesting  in  24 
hours,  and  then  rubbing  the  whole  with  a  proper  proportion  of 
lard.  This  ointment,  which  has  undoubtedly  the  merit  of  be- 
ing original  and  sufficiently  singular,  is  intensely  yellow-red, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  most  safe,  mild  and  efficacious  mode  for 
the  external  application  of  iodine  hitherto  used. 
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Under  the  head  of  iodurets,  we  find,  Is/,  alcoholic  solution 
of  deuto-ioduret  of  mercury,  obtained  by  dissolving  22  grains 
of  the  salt  in  1  h  ounce  of  alcohol  at  35°.  This  medicine  acts  ener- 
getically on  the  stomach  ;  and  it  should  not  be  given  at  first  in 
greater  quantity  than  10  drops  at  a  time,  which  contain  ^^  of  a 
grain  of  the  deuto-ioduret.  2r/,  Sulphuric  ether,  with  deuto- 
ioduret  of  mercury,  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last.  And, 
Sd,  pills  of  proto-ioduret  of  mercury,  eight  of  which  are  formed 
by  combining  one  grain  of  the  salt  with  a  proper  quanty  of 
elder- rob  and  liquorice  powder. 

Of  ail  these  preparations,  the  safest,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Coindet,  is  the  ioduretted  hydriodate  of  potass,  and 
next  to  that  the  alcoholic  or  ethereal  tincture.  Brera  employs 
not  only  these  preparations,  but  iodine  in  the  form  of  pill  or 
bolus,  the  alcoholic  tincture  of  deuto-ioduret  of  mercurj',  and 
the  gastro-iodate  liniment,  to  which  he  is  very  partial. 

It  was  in  the  treatment  of  goitre  that  Coindet  observed  the 
powerful  effects  of  this  remedy  as  an  agent ;  and  he  was  led, 
perhaps  too  hastily,  to  infer,  that  it  would  have  similar  benefi- 
cial results  in  strumous  swellings.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
judicious  physician  was  quite  aware  of  the  fallacious  views  which 
ally  goitre  and  king's  evil;  for  he  observes,  that  practitioners 
have  been  deceived  by  the  name  of  gland,  which  has  long  been 
applied  to  that  body,  the  enlargement  of  which  constitutes  the 
swollen  throat  {tumidum  guttur,  gozzo)  of  the  Alps.  Yet  he 
afterwards  informs  us,  that  its  powerful  action  on  the  absorbent 
system  induced  him  to  employ  it  in  scrofula  uncombined  with 
fever,  and  where  the  enlarged  glands  of  the  neck  were  indolent. 
His  own  success,  and  that  of  several  brother  practitioners  of 
Geneva,  confirmed  his  views,  and  perhaps  led  to  an  extreme 
confidence  in  its  powers.  We  understand,  from  the  personal 
observation  of  a  friend  on  whose  accuracy  we  can  place  the  ut- 
most reliance,  that  while  he  was  in  Geneva  last  summer,  it  was 
by  no  means  found  to  answer  the  sanguine  expectations  which 
were  once  entertained  of  its  effects  on  the  management  of  af- 
fections ascribed  to  the  strumous  disposition.  We  have  our- 
selves witnessed  several  very  good  cures  of  scrofulous  glands 
under  its  use;  but  in  most  of  them  suppuration  took  place;  and 
it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  iodine  exercised  its  effects  on 
the  absorbent  system,  or  enabled  the  organic  vessels  of  the 
glands  to  assume  a  suppurative  action  of  a  more  healthy  cha- 
racter. 

The  Clinical  Essaj-s  of  the  Paduan  Professor  contain  thir- 
teen cases  of  various  kinds  of  disease,  in  all  of  which,  except 
one,  a  cure  was  effected  under  the  use  of  some  preparation  of 
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iodine.  One  case  of  incipient  mesenteric  tabes,  two  cases  of 
vicarious  hemoptysis,  both  in  females  with  suppressed  menstru- 
ation, one  case,  said  to  be  vicarious  dysentery,  tliree  cases  of 
chlorosis,  with  a  variety  of  symptoms,  one  case  of  amenorrhea, 
one  of  dillicult  menstruation,  two  of  enlargement  of  the  sub- 
maxillary glands,  ascribed  to  a  scrofuloso- syphilitic  taint,  and 
one  case  of  syphilitic  bronchocele,  were  treated  by  this  remedy 
with  favourable  issue.  A  desperate  case  of  laryngeal  consump- 
tion terminated  fatally.  We  have  not,  at  present,  leisure  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  all  these  cases ;  nor  do  we 
feel  much  inclined  to  scrutinize  with  severity  the  cases  of  the 
learned  Professor.  But  we  should  be  rather  sceptical  with  re- 
gard to  the  favourable  eflect  of  iodine  on  diseases  like  inflam- 
mation of  the  mesenteric  glands,  or  pulmonary  hemorrhage. 
A  letter  from  Dr  Francis  Marcolini  of  Udina  to  Professor 
Brera,  communicates  the  particulars  of  three  cases  of  scrofulous 
glandular  disorder,  and  one  of  goitre,  treated  successfully  by 
this  remedy.  This  is  an  example  which  may  be  recommended 
to  those  practitioners  who  reside  in  districts  where  glandular 
enlargements  are  frequent ;  and  if  their  observations  are  accu- 
rate, the  merits  of  the  remedy  might  be  determined  without 
much  chance  of  mistake. 

An  analogy,  which  has  never  appeared  to  us  well  establish- 
ed, and  the  truth  of  which  has  been  admitted  by  the  profession 
rather  on  the  authority  of  doctrine  and  opinion,  than  on  that  of 
sufficienily  extended  observation,  appears  at  present  inclined  to 
adopt  the  use  of  iodine  in  the  treatment  of  consumption.  The 
analogy  to  which  we  allude,  is  that  supposed  to  exist  between 
glandular  scrofula  or  the  strumous  diathesis  in  general,  and  tu- 
bercular destruction  of  the  pulmonic  tissue.  It  would  be  an 
object  of  some  consequence  to  the  precision  of  pathological 
doctrine,  to  see  this  analogy  confirmed  or  disproved ;  and  it 
would  be  a  much  more  happy  circumstance,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  iodine  prevents  the  formation  of  tubercles,  or  re- 
moves them  when  formed.  But  not  only  is  this  improbable, 
we  had  almost  said  inconceivable;  but  there  are  circumstances 
in  the  action  of  iodine,  which  strongly  and  imperiously  forbid 
its  use  in  diseases  in  which  the  pulmonary  functions  are  in  the 
most  trivial  degree  deranged.  One  of  the  effects  of  iodization^ 
or  that  state  induced  by  charging  the  system  to  excess  with 
iodine,  is  painful  constriction  of  the  chest,  with  some  degree  of 
cough  and  disordered  respiration.  This  led  Dr  Coindet  to 
mention  incipient  diseases  of  the  chest  as  one  of  the  states  in 
which  the  exliibition  of  iodine  is  contraindicated.  (p.  23  )  Yet 
we  find  that  Dr  Gairdncr,  amidst  his  ailcctcd  discrimination  of 
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die  proper  use  of  this  remedy,  has  emploj-ed  it  "  in  cases  where 
he  had  good  evidence  of  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  hmgs, 
and  that  he  does  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  serviceable  in 
the  incipient  stages  of  the  disease.  "  (p.  52.)  We  should  like 
to  know  what  this  evidence  was ;  and  what  circumstances  lead 
Dr  Gairdner  to  recommend  this  remedy  in  incipient  consump- 
tion, any  more  than  in  the  advanced  state.  Medicine  is  un- 
questionably a  science  of  observation,  and  an  art  of  experi- 
ment ;  and  we  should  be  loth  indeed  to  substitute  a  priori  as- 
sertions and  principles  for  the  results  and  evidence  of  actual 
fact.  But  it  is  certainly  not  a  proof  of  the  closest  adherence  to 
consistency,  for  Dr  Gairdner  to  commence  his  work  with 
strictures  on  the  ignorant  and  indiscriminate  practice  of  using 
iodine  in  all  and  sundry  forms  of  intractable  disease, — and  to 
conclude  it  by  telling  the  world  that  he  has  removed  pulmon- 
ary tubercles  by  its  exhibition,  and  that  he  thinks  it  serviceable 
in  the  early  period  of  consumption,  when  it  is  well  known  the 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  irritation  are  considerable.  Neither 
the  evidence  of  Dr  Baron,  nor  that  of  the  late  Mr  Had  en,  are 
sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  propriety  or  the  safety  of  using 
iodine  under  such  circumstances.  We  cannot  perceive  how 
the  positive  existence  of  tubercles  can  be  ascertained,  unless  the 
lungs  of  the  individual,  destroyed  by  some  other  disease,  were 
to  present  them  or  their  traces  after  death. 

On  "the  whole,  we  regard  it  as  established  by  the  evidence  of 
Dr  Coindet,  that  iodine  may  be  used  with  benefit  and  success 
in  goitre,  especially  that  form  of  it  which  prevails  in  Switzer- 
land, Piedmont,  and  the  lower  and  maritime  Alps;  and  that 
it  may  be  advantageous  in  the  treatment  of  some  other  indolent 
tumors,  which  are  not  very  hard  or  tuberculated,  whether  they 
be  a  new  formation,  or  consist  in  enlargement  of  glandular 
bodies  already  existing ;  but  it  still  remains  to  be  proved,  that 
it  can  be  administered  either  with  safety  or  benefit  in  any  pro- 
cess of  internal  disorganization  ;  and  certainly  it  ought  not  to 
be  prescribed  either  in  consumption  or  in  any  other  tubercular 
disease. 

We  should  have  spoken  more  fully  of  that  train  of  symp- 
toms which  result  from  over-charging  the  system  with  iodine; 
the  idiodic  symptoms  of  Coindet,  or  what  has  been  named  by 
Brera  and  others,  iodization.  But  we  must  put  a  conclnsion  to 
this  article,  which  is  already  too  long, — and  be  satisfied  by  re- 
ferring our  readers  to  the  Treatise  of  Dr  Gairdner,  which  con- 
tains an  excellent  and  interesting  case  of  this  dreadful  condi- 
tion ; — the  best  part  of  the  Essay. 
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PART  III. 

MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

DOMESTIC. 

Diseases  of  Birmingham,  from  January  3.  to  April  3.  1824. 


.Cephalalgia  ■ 

Dentitio  . 

Ophthalmia 

Cjnanche  Parotidcea 

iiphthse 

Cynanche  Tonsillaris 

Pneumonia 

Pleuritis  . 

Pyspnoea  . 

Obsti  patio 

jColica 

Diarrhoea  , 

Peritonitis 

Enteritis 

Hepatitis  A. 

Majmorrha^ria 


Ceplialaea  . 

Epilepsia  . 

Mania 

Hysteria 

Amaurosis  . 

Hemicraiu'a 

Neuralgia 

Bronchitis  C.  . 

Asthma 

Hicmoptysis  , 

Hydrothorax 

Tussis 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis 

Aphonia 

Palpitatio 

Salivatio  Gravidarum 

Tonsilla?  Tumidas 

Abilienia  . 


ACUTE  DISEASES. 

No. 

13 

Gonorrhoea                 » 

15 

Synochus 

6 

Typhus 

4 

Rheumatismus  A. 

2 

Arthritis  Rheumatica 

1 

Febris  Infantum 

4 

Abscessus  Mammae 

1 

Mastodynia 

I 

Contusio                . 

52 

Erysipelas                  , 

6 

Urticaria                   . 

16 

Rubeola 

1 

Herpes  Zoster 

2 

Variola 

1 

Furunculus                . 

14 

mi^oKic 

DISEASES. 

No. 

19 

Hepatitis  C. 

2 

Icteius 

1 

Amenorrhoea 

2 

Carcinoma  Uteri 

1 

Dysuria 

2 

Hernia  Huraoralis 

1 

Hydrops  Generalis 

?8 

Rheumatismus  C. 

60 

Lumbago 

4 

Coxalgia                 . 

6 

Lichen 

13 

Prurigo 

68 

Slropludus                  „ 

1 

Porrigo  Larvalis 

3 

Porrigo  Favosa 

1 

Impetigo 

1 

Scabies 

15 

Psoriasis                   , 

No. 
5 
23 
9 
8 
5 
9 
1 
2 
2 
4 
2 
7 
1 
I 
1 


No. 
14 
10 
9 
1 
I 
1 
1 
14 
2 
2 
4 
1 
3 
5 
6 
2 
2 
1 
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Dyspepsia                 .  .                115  Lepra                   .                     .  S 

Pyrosis                    .  .                    1  Nasvus                    ..1 

Gastrodynia                  .•  .              12  Ulcus              .                •                •  1 

Hsmorrhoides             ,  .                1  Varices             ...  1 

Marasmus                 .  .                28  Tumor  Subter  Cutem               .  2 

Cachexia                 .  .6  Struma              ...  1 

Lumbrici                   .  .             3  Dolor  Inguinis             .              .  1 

Tfenia                  .  .                    11  Abscessus              ...  1 

Ascarides                 .  .                 1  Exostosis             .               .             .  I 

Paralysis  Partialis  .                    1                                                                        

Hemiplegia                  .  .                 1                                                      Total  702 

Pistula  Aui                  .  .               1 

The  last  three  months  have  been  generally  mild,  although  wet;  and,  till  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  we  had  very  little  frost  or  snovi-. 

The  pulmonary  affections  have  exhibited  a  marked  difference  from  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  last  year,  both  in  their  numbers  and  severity.  From  January  to 
April  1823  they  bore  a  proportion  of  nearly  one  in  three,  and  among  these  there 
were  very  many  fatal  cases.  In  the  same  months,  in  1821,  their  proportion  is  one 
to  four,  and  for  the  most  part  very  slight.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  quarter 
there  have  been  some  instances  of  pneumonia  after  measles,  and  not  unfrequently 
fatal  from  neglect. 

Though  the  list  contains  only  seven  cases  of  measles,  this  cannot  be  taken  as  any 
criterion  of  their  frequency;  both  this  disease  and  small-pox  are  usually  left  to 
their  ovn  course  among  the  poor  ;  and  it  is  too  often  by  their  sequela;  that  we  he- 
come  acquainted  with  their  prevalence.  These  have  been  various  and  serious.  The 
cases  of  pneumonia  frequently  ending  in  consumption,  or  being  combined  with  hy- 
drocephalus or  marasmus.  Very  many  of  the  cases  of  marasmus  were  consequent 
to  measles. 

Among  the  dyspeptic  complaints,  the  principal  circumstance  worthy  of  notice, 
has  been  a  severe  and  nearly  constant  pain  along  the  whole  course  of  the  colon, 
but  most  intense  in  the  transverse  arch  of  that  intestine.  In  some  instances,  the 
patients  were  subject  to  fainting  fits,  especially  in  the  exacerbations  of  the  pain. 
Sometimes  these  fits  were  the  principal  complaint ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  exami- 
nation that  the  patients  themselves  were  aware  of  their  origin.  In  one  individual, 
the  fits  were  very  frequent,  and  were  found  uniformly  to  occur  oftener,  as  the  pain 
was  more  intense.  Upon  the  application  of  leeches,  they  have  always  become  less 
urgent,  and  as  commonly  returned  a  few  days  after  the  bleeding.  The  bowels  have 
at  the  same  time  been  very  costive.  Slie  appears  now  to  be  recovering,  under  the 
use  of  very  strong  purgatives,  with  six  grains  of  calomel  daily,  which,  however,  do 
not  operate  more  than  twice  a  day.  In  another  case,  of  less  duration,  the  pain  was 
referred  to  the  situation  of  the  caput  coli,  and  the  faintings  often  endured  for  aR- 
hour  or  more.  Here  the  disease  quickly  yielded  to  the  repeated  application  of 
leeches. 

One  of  the  cases  of  erysipelas  occurred  in  a  child  of  two  years  of  age,  and  was  ati 
excellent  illustration  of  the  value  of  Dr  Hamilton's  remarks  on  purgatives.  The 
patient  was  purged  regularly  every  day  for  a  week,  with  jalap  and  calomel,  without 
procuring  watery  evacuations,  but  with  the  dejection  of  offensive  slimy  matter,  fre- 
quently mixed  with  scybala.  She  recovered  under  this  treatment,  without  further 
medicine. 

Catarrhal  affections  became  frequent  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  quarter,  and 
were  generally  accompanied  by  very  severe  cough.  The  influence  of  the  NE.  wind 
was  remarkable  in  retarding  the  recovery  of  such  patients  ;  while  a  change  to  the 
14 W.  or  SW.  almost  instantly  effected  an  alteration  for  the  better. 

The  case  of  psoriasis  appeared  to  have  originated  in  great  mental  distress;  it  was 
very  severe  upon  the  arms,  and  was  more  or  less  general  over  the  whole  body.  She 
has  perfectly  recovered  with  aperients  and  tonics. 

Several  additional  instances  of  success  from  acupuncturation  have  occurred  tliis 
quarter. 
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Trial  fi)r  ruisoyiing  by  Sulphuric  Ac'ul. — The  following  easels  ono  of  the  best  ex- 
amples we  liave  met  with  of  tlie  ini])ortance  and  efficacy  of  medical  evidence  in 
cases  of  murder  by  poisoning,  when  carefully  collected  by  {jualified  persons.  It  does 
great  honour  to  the  medical  gentlemen  who  were  concerned  in  it;  and  will  afford  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  crude  and  unsatisfactory  investigations  which  it  is  too  often 
our  lot  to  witness  in  judicial  proceedings.  The  case  is  taken  from  a  newspaper  re- 
port (London  Courier,  22d  INIarch),  but  it  bears  in  every  important  particular  the 
stamp  of  authenticity.  Richard  Overfield  was  indicted  at  the  Shrewsbury  assizes, 
on  the  19th  of  last  March,  for  administering  sulphuric  acid  to  his  own  child,  an  in- 
fant three  months  old.  About  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  21st  Septem- 
ber, the  child  was  seen  in  perfect  health  by  a  woman  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but 
between  11  and  12  her  attention  was  caught  by  the  screams  of  its  mother;  and 
on  entering  the  house,  she  found  it  apparently  in  great  agony,  and  the  mother  hold- 
ing it  to  her  breast.  Mrs  Overfield  soon  afterwards  carried  the  child  to  a  surgeon's 
She  was  for  some  time  in  such  a  state  of  agitation,  that  she  could  not  tell  her  er- 
rand  ;  but  at  length  she  pointed  to  the  child's  lips,  and  desired  him  to  put  his  tongue 
to  them.  He  depones,  "  I  did  so,  and  found  a  very  pungent  acid  taste,  which 
no  female  milk  could  give.  The  lips  were  white  and  shrivelled,  and  had  small  blis- 
ters on  their  inner  surface ;  and  there  were  similar  appearances  on  the  mouth  and 
tongue.  The  child  was  in  violent  agony,  and  tossed  itself  about,  so  that  it  was 
dilEcult  to  hold  it  steady. "  Concluding  that  it  must  have  swallowed  some  acid, 
and  probably  oil  of  vitriol,  he  gave  it  magnesia  suspended  in  vvater.  He  then  at- 
tended the  mother  home,  and  there  examined  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
more  minutely.  "  I  examined,  continues  he,  the  clothes  of  the  child,  and  those 
on  which  it  lay;  and  on  the  child's  frock  (made  of  dyed  cotton)  I  saw  two  or  three 
red  spots  some  inches  from  its  mouth.  In  order  to  ascertain  if  tliose  were  recently 
made,  I  put  my  tongue  to  each,  and  each  communicated  an  acid  taste,  such  as  I 
had  felt  in  its  mouth.  About  one  the  infant  became  unable  to  swallow ;  soon  after 
it  breathed  with  diflicully  and  noise;  the  extremities  grew  cold;  and  at  three  it  ex- 
pired. "  Another  surgeon,  the  partner  of  the  former,  who  saw  the  child  at  inter- 
vals, also  depones  to  all  the  leading  circumstances  just  mentioned.  They  examined 
the  body  together.  "  The  lips  were  internally  blistered,  and  externally  of  a  dark 
colour  ;  the  gullet  was  contracted,  and  the  internal  lining  corroded.  The  membrane 
lining  the  mouth  and  tongue  was  of  a  dull  white  colour.  On  laying  open  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  a  bloody  coloiu'ed  fluid  escaped  ;  nearly  a  pint  which  remained 
was  preserved  for  analysis  ;  and  it  proved  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  quite  sufficient  to  occasion  death.  The  great  curvature  of  the  stomach 
vns  corroded,  and  reduced  to  a  dark  substance  resembling  wet  brown  paper.  " 
(The  expressions  are  not  altogether  clear  ;  but  we  presume  the  stomach  must  have 
bcrti  perforated.  The  cause  of  the  extensive  injury  of  the  stomach  appears  to  have 
been,  tliat  the  child  never  vomiteii.)  A  part  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  was 
likew ise  analyzed  by  a  ph.ysician  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  who  agreed  with  the 
other  witnesses  as  to  the  existence  in  it  of  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  more  than 
sufficient  to  occasion  death. 

The  crime  was  traced  most  satisfactorily  to  the  prisoner  by  various  points  of  moral 
evidence ;  of  which  we  shall  mention  one  only,  as  it  was  in  part  supplied  by  the  me- 
dical examination.  He  worked  in  a  carpet  manufactory,  where  he  had  access  to  the 
fiictoi-y  stores  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  from  the  evidence  of  the  superintendent,  it  is  clear 
he  understood  its  properties,  tliough  he  repeatedly  denied  also  eitl)er  that  be  knew 
what  it  was.  On  tlie  day  of  the  child's  death,  about  one  o'clock,  his  next-door  neigh- 
buor  observed  him  walk  down  his  garden,  stoop  close  to  a  paling  fence,  and  then  return 
to  the  house.  Next  day  another  woman,  while  walking  with  the  child's  mother  in 
the  garden,  found  a  phial  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  paling  just  where  the  prisoner 
had  been  seen  to  stoop.  This  contained  a  tea-spoonful  of  a  black  liquid,  which 
smelt  very  strong,  and  which  was  found  by  the  medical  witnesses  to  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  sulphuric  acid.  He  did  not  attempt  any  defence.  But  on  being  ask- 
ed before  the  trial  what  he  had  done  to  the  child,  he  repeatedly  said  that  "  he  had 
only  knocked  away  the  black  cat,  which  had  got  up  to  the  child's  mouth,  and  brought 
foam  up.  "     The  black  cat  was  procured  not  long  after  the  child  was  first  observed 
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to  be  ill,  and  the  surgeon  examined   its  mouth   and  paws,  but  could  not  detect  any 
traces  of  sulphuric  acid  on  them. 

Trial  for  Murder  hy  Blows  on  the  Head. — We  have  received  from  I\Ir  Murray  of 
Alford  in  Aberdeenshire,  an  interesting  communication  on  the  medical  evidence 
brought  forward  on  the  trial  of  Charles  M'Ewan,  wlio  was  executed  here  last  April 
for  the  murder  of  a  woman.  We  should  have  been  anxious  to  have  related  the  case 
at  full  length  ;  but  could  not  have  done  so  without  entering  into  details,  which  our 
limits  will  not  permit,  and  which,  besides,  wuukl  have  wanted  much  of  their  intrinsic 
interest  from  the  absenceof  some  points  of  information,  which  cannot  now  be  supplied. 
We  shall  therefore  mention  only  the  leading  particulars  of  the  evidence,  so  far  as  they 
are  requisite  to  illustrate  the  opinions  given  by  I\Ir  IMurray  on  the  trial,  and  to  re- 
move any  unfavourable  impressions  that  may  have  resulted  from  the  unjustifiable  dis- 
trust which  these  opinions  appear  to  have  been  received  by  the  Court.  The  dead 
body  of  the  woman  was  found  in  a  lonely  part  of  a  road  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  Octo- 
ber last,  on  the  morning  after  she  had  l)een  seen  alive  in  the  piisoner's  companv. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  blood  was  observed  around  it;  and  on  the  head  and  up- 
per part  of  the  face  there  were  seven  contused  wounds,  four  of  them  curved,  and 
from  two  to  three  inches  long,  three  straight  and  slighter;  and  none  of  them  l).->d 
injured  the  subjacent  bone.  About  half  an  ounce  of  fluid  blood  had  been  eflused 
between  the  skull  and  dura  mater  (at  what  particular  point  our  correspondent  l;as 
forgot  to  mention.)  The  stomach  contained  a  quantity  of  fluid  contents,  apparent- 
ly spirituous.  Such  were  all  the  appearances  of  note  found  on  the  examination  of 
the  body,  on  the  13th  October,  by  IMr  iMurray  and  Dr  Garioch,  the  medical  insjjcc- 
tors.  Fourteen  days  afterwards,  the  body  was  disinterred,  and  the  wounds  again  ex- 
amined by  the  latter  witness  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  them  with  a  port- 
able anvil  found  in  the  prisoner's  possession,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the  instru- 
ment of  murder.  This  anvil  was  of  a  peculiar  shape  at  one  of  its  sides,  and  Dr 
Garioch  was  of  opinion,  that  two  of  its  edges,  of  a  concave  form,  corresponded  with 
some  of  the  wounds.  Mr  Murray,  on  the  otlier  hand,  who  had  been  absent  at  a  dis- 
tance when  the  second  examination  was  made,  deponed  that,  "  although  a  certain 
part  of  the  instrument  might  make  an  impression  similar  to  the  wounds,  yet  he  did 
not  think  it  probable  the  anvil  could  have  been  the  weapon  used,  for  the  shape  of 
its  edge  did  not  correspond  with  the  respective  depths  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
■wounds."  And  he  stated  further,  that  "  he  was  then  (at  the  trial)  less  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  anvil  was  the  instrument  of  murder,  than  on  a  Ibr- 
Tuer  occasion,  when  it  was  first  shown  to  him ;  because  he  had  previously  a  less  ex- 
act impression  on  his  mind  of  the  nature  of  the  wounds.  "  The  following  opi- 
nion as  to  the  cause  of  death  was  given  by  both  witnesses,  in  their  rejiort  at  the 
precognition,  and  acUicred  to,  with  some  trifling  variation  on  the  part  of  I\Ir 
Murray,  at  the  trial.  "  Though  we  are  therefore  unable  to  speciiy  with  pre- 
cision the  more  immediate  cause  of  death,  we  believe  this  to  have  arisen  from 
the  woinids;  wliich  opinion  we  found  partly  on  the  nature  of  these  wounds,  and 
partly  on  the  absence  of  any  other  circumstance  sufficient  to  accoimt  for  death. " 
Perhaps,  this  opinion,  especially  after  the  preamble  v.ith  A\hich  it  sets  out,  is  a 
little  too  strongly  expressed.  Woiuids  of  the  mere  integuments  of  the  face  and 
head,  accompanied  viith  so  little  internal  hemorrhage,  could  have  occasioned 
speedy  death  in  one  of  tlu'ee  ways  only ;  jirst,  by  causing  fatal  external  hemoiT- 
hage,  wliich  was  not  proved  either  by  the  quantity  of  blood  acttially  shed,  or  by  tlie 
signs  of  exsanguification  in  the  body  itself";  *  secondli/,  in  consequence  of  being 
accompanied  with  violent  concussion  of  the  brain,  Avhich,  considering  the  charac- 
ter of  the  woimds,  was  not  probably  a  concomitant  effect  of  the  blows,  and  wliich, 
besides,  though  it  had  been  produced,  could  not  have  been  recognised  in  the 
dead  body  by  any  signs  with  wliich  Ave  are  acquainted ;  or  thirdly,  in  consequence 

•  The  neglecting  to  ascertain  the  fact  regarding  this  point,  as  i\Ir  INTurray  in 
his  communication  allows,  was  a  material  defect  in  the  medico-legal  inquiry.  It 
apjiears  to  have  arisen  from  the  unfavourable  circumstances  under  which  the 
body  was  judicially  examined. 
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of  the  coojieration  of  pxposurc  to  coM  during  the  ni<;ht,  or  her  i)rohahle  state  of 
uiloxicatioii,  or  holh  toj^ethor.  This  last  ai)pears  to  have  been  the  most  probable 
state  of  the  matter.  lint,  at  all  events,  no  other  cause  of  death  having  been  delect- 
ed, a  suro-eon  cannot  but  belie^ve  that  the  wounds  must  have  been  intimately 
connected  with  it  in  some  way  or  other,  since  they  must  have  been  inflicted  a 
very  short  time  before  it,  and  since  the  woman  apjiears,  from  various  circum- 
stances, to  have  never  moved  from  the  sjjot  where  they  were  indicted.  The 
onlv  part  of  the  evidence,  however,  with  which  the  Court  expressed  its  dissatis- 
faction, was  the  oi)inion  of  INIr  IMurray  as  to  the  improbability  of  the  wounds 
havinir  been  inflicted  by  the  anvil,  together  with  his  statement,  that  he  had 
more  doubts  ujion  the  matter  at  the  trial,  than  Avhen  the  anvil  was  first  shown 
to  him.  The  Judge  represented  himr.elf  as  unable  to  comprehend  how  such  a 
change  could  take  place  in  any  man's  sentiments ;  and  commented  on  Dr  3Iui-- 
ray's  evidence  in  terms  peculiarly  galling,  and  certainly  most  unnecessary.  No 
medical  man — «o  ordinary  person  ot  common  intelligence  sh<juld  be  at  a  loss  to 
conceive,  how  his  professional  sentiments  may  undergo  a  most  essential  change 
on  mature  reflection.  On  this  point,  therefore,  we  need  say  nothing.  As  to 
jNIr  ^Murray's  actual  opinion  at  the  trial,  we  must  remark,  that  we  cannot 
well  imagine  how  such  an  instrument  as  a  portable  anvil  (the  lightest  of 
Avhich  ^veighs  3  or  4  pounds),  in  the  hanils  of  a  man  of  so  great  muscular  power 
as  the  prisoner,  could  have  inflicted  wounds  accompanied  with  so  little  contusion, 
and  altogether  of  so  trifling  a  description  as  those  found  on  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased And  the  reasons  assigned  in  Court  by  the  witness,  if  not  sufficient  to 
establish  his  opinion  of  imjn-obabiliti/,  were  at  all  events  substantial  enough  to 
entitle  his  statements  to  be  received  with  the  civility  and  respect  due  to  a 
person  of  liberal  education,  who  could  have  no  possible  interest  in  the  case,  and 
who  had  been  commended  by  the  Bench  for  his  huninous  evidence  on  several 
previous  occasions.  It  was,  besides,  in  our  humble  oj)inion,  a  point  of  little  con- 
sequence, Avhether  the  anvil  fitted  the  wounds  or  not,  because  they  were  evi- 
dently of  such  a  nature  as  to  have  been  also  producible  by  a  variety  of  other  in- 
struments. We  may  add,  that  the  prisoner  before  his  death,  confessed  his  guilt, 
alleging,  however,  that  he  had  committed  the  deed  while  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, and  ignorant  of  what  he  was  doing.  No  notice  was  taken  in  the  public 
prints  of  the  manner  in  which  he  suj)posed  he  had  done  it ;  but  Mr  Mun-ay 
learned,  hy  a])j)lying  to  the  clergyman  who  attended  him,  that  "  he  was  inclined 
to  believe  the  wounds  were  made  with  a  stick  he  caiTied,  but  was  quite  sure  the' 
anvil  was  not  the  weapon,  because  the  box  containing  it  ha  1  not  been  opened.  " 

Attempt  to  Poison,  bij  administering  Pounded  Glass. — An  idea  prevailed  long  a- 
inong  medical  men,  and  is  still  common  among  the  vulgar,  that  pounded  glass  and 
small  fragments  of  other  hard  and  sharp-edged  substances  are  poisonous.  But  re- 
cent experiments  have  shown  tlie  reverse.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  tliat  if  such  sub- 
Stances  as  broken  glass  be  swallowed  in  fragments  of  considerable  size,  they  may 
produce  serious  injury  by  tearing  and  cutting  the  membranes  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
or  by  lodging  in  some  part  of  it,  and  there  constituting  a  source  of  perpetual  irrita- 
tion. Hence  persons  have  been  injured  by  attempting  the  wager  of  eating  a  wine- 
glass.  Yet  even  that  extraordinary  amusement  has  been  sometimes  indulged  in 
•with  impunity  ;  of  which  an  instance  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  article  Spon- 
taneous Combustion  in  the  Foreign  Intelligence  of  the  present  Number.  As  for 
glass  reduced  to  fine  jwwder,  or  even  to  small  fragments  only,  repeated  experiment 
on  animals  has  proved,  that  it  is  absolutely  inert.  In  an  Inaugural  Dissertation, 
published  at  Paris  in  1820  by  Le  Sauvage,  it  is  stated  that  two  drachrns  and  a  half 
were  given  to  a  cat  without  injury  ;  nay  that  a  dog  took  six  or  seven  ounces  in  eight 
days,  without  suffering  the  slightest  inconvenience,  although  care  was  taken  to  ad- 
minister it  always  while  he  was  fasting,  and  although  the  fragmeius  were  frequently 
a  line  in  length.  Emboldened  by  these  results,  the  experiinonter  himself  swallowed 
a  considerable  number  of  similar  particles,  without  sustaining  any  inconvenience. 
Dr  Paris,  in  his  work  on  Medical  .lurisprudence,  has  referred  to  the  third  volume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Pavia  for  an  account  of  some  experiments  to 
the  same  effect  by  INIandruzzato,  an  Italian  physician.  The  qualities  of  this  sub- 
Stance  have  come  under  the  review  of  Courts  of  Justice.     Dr  Beck  has  given  an  ab-. 
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stract  of  a  roporf  hy  Professors  Baiulclocqnc  and  Chaussicr,  delivered  at  Paris  in 
ISOS,  on  the  occasion  of  a  trial  for  murder,  in  which  the  accused  was  supposed  to 
have  poisoned  his  wife  with  pounded  glass.  This  substance  was  actually  found  in 
the  stomach  of  the  deceased ;  and  the  stomach,  as  weil  as  the  intestines,  exhibited 
signs  of  great  irritation.  After  a  careful  investigation  of  all  that  had  been  written 
by  authors  on  tlic  matter,  tliey  give  their  opinion,  that  pounded  glass  is  ncft  a  poi- 
son ;  and  suggest  whether  it  might  not  have  come  from  some  glass  vessel  broken  by 
her  teeth  during  the  convulsions  which  preceded  death. 

We  have  given  these  short  statements  as  an  introduction  and  commentary  on  it 
short  notice  we  Iiave  received  from  Dr  W.  Turner,  at  Spanish- Town,  Jamaica,  of 
an  attempt  made  by  a  negro  woman  to  poison  a  whole  family  with  pounded  glass. 
The  persons  on  wliom  the  attempt  was  made  were  feven  in  number,  the  mistress  of 
the  family,  four  children,  and  two  servants.  A  large  quantity  of  the  pouildcd  glass 
was  put  into  a  dish  of  curried  fowl,  of  which  every  one  partook,  liberally.  The  fact 
being  discovered  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  excited  much  alarm;  and  the 
■master  of  the  family,  who  is  a  chemist  and  druggist,  immediately  gave  all  of  them 
purgatives.  Tn  consequence,  they  all  passed  large  quantities  of  coarsely  powdered 
bottle  glass.  When  Dr  Turner  saw  them  four  days  after  the  attempt,  none  of  them 
had  sullered  any  inconvenience.  This  result  amply  confirms  the  opinions  of  the 
French  Professors  and  the  experiments  of  Le  Sauvage. 

Monvnicnt  to  the  Mcmon/  of  Dr  Baillie. — No  individual  of  the  medical  profession 
has  ever  received  such  posthumous  honours  from  his  brethren  as  the  late  Dr  Baillie, 
The  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  London  have  each  of  them  voted  a 
bust,  to  be  executed  by  Chantry,  and  placed  in  their  lialls;  and  the  Medico- Chirur- 
gical  Society  propose  to  have  a  portrait  of  him  tor  their  library.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  throughout  London  have  likewise  resolved  to  set  on 
foot  a  subscription,  with  a  view  of  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  St  Paul's 
or  Westminster  Abbey;  and  at  the  last  general  meeting  of  Subscribers  on  the  28th 
April  last,  the  amoimt  of  subscriptions  was  announced  to  be  700/.  SVe  need  scarce- 
ly add,  that  the  list  already  includes  many  of  the  most  distinguislicd  names  in  the 
metropolis.  \  committee  of  21  members  has  been  chosen  for  promoting  the  sub- 
scription and  carrying  its  intention  intoeflect.  It  is  composed  of  Drs  IMaton,  War- 
ren, Babington,  IJooper,  Gooch,  Paris,  Latham,  Somcrville,  Yeats,  Sir  J.  Mac- 
Gregor,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Messrs  Brodie,  Pennington,  Tuppcr,  C.  Bell,  Clarke, 
Hollings,  Alexander,  Cline,  Travers,  Abernethy.  All  members  of  the  profession 
throughout  the  L'nited  Kingdom  are  invited  to  second  tlie  Committee's  views;  and 
no  doubt  is  entertained,  that  the  reqm'rcd  amount  will  be  shortly  completed. 

Annuid  Report  of  the  Benefit  Socicfi/  for  H'idoivs  if  Arnvj  Medical  Officers.-— 
The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  this  excellent  institution  was  held  in  I/indon  oi> 
the  14.thoflast  May,  when  it  was  reported  that  the  Society's  Capital  amounted  to 
L.5 1,147,  vested  in  the  Three  per  Cents  Reduced  ;  that  during  last  year,  their  re- 
ceipts, from  dividends,  subscriptions  and  marriage  fines,  amounted  to  Li.5l25,  and. 
that  the  number  of  members  is  592,  of  whom  182  are  unmarried.  The  num- 
Vjer  of  widows  on  the  fund  during  last  year  was  seven.  This  Society  was  insti- 
tuted in  1816,  for  enabling  the  medical  officers  of  the  Regular  Army,  of  the 
Regular  Jlilitia,  and  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  to  effect  insurances 
on  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of  their  widows.  There  are  two  classes  of  sub- 
scribers ;  the  widows  of  the  higher  class  receive  an  annuity  of  L.4.0,  those  of 
the  lower  an  annuity  of  Li.20.  A  subscriber  of  the  first  class  pays  five  guineas 
annually  if  married.  If  mnnaiTied  he  pays  two  guineas,  and  on  his  nianiage  a 
fine  of  twenty  guineas;  which,  however,  is  diminished  to  one-half,  if  he  has 
subscribed  ten  years,  and  is  taken  oft'  altogetlier  if  he  has  subscribed  twenty 
years.  Besides,  eveiy  such  subscriber,  whose  age  exceeds  that  of  liis  wife  by 
five  years,  pays  for  every  year  beyond  that  limit  another  fine,  namely  L.2  if  he 
is  under  SO  years  of  age,  L.2  14s.  if  he  is  under  40,  L.5  I5s.  if  he  is  under  50, 
1^.4  10s.  if  he  is  under  60,  and  L.6  if  he  is  under  70.  Subscribers  of  the  second 
class  pay  one-half  of  these  annual  subscriptions  and  fines;  and  they  may  be  ad- 
mitted, with  the  consent  of  the  committee  of  management,  subscribers  of  the 
first  class.  Before  a  widow  can  be  entitled  to  an  annuity,  her  huoband  must 
VOL.  XXH.  NO.   bO.  P 
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have  hoen  a  member  five  years,  and  made  six  annual  payments.  Subscriptions 
are  due  on  tlie  '21-Ui  January  ;  if  not  paid  within  three  months,  the  subsci-iber  is 
expelled.  If  anv  member 'shall  subscribe  as  a  Bachelor  more  than  six  montha 
alter  marriage,  liis  ])revious  payments  are  forfeited,  and  Ills  widow  derives  no 
benefit  frcMti  tlie  fund. 

Arnvj  Medical  O0lccn  Bnieroleyit  Fund. — ^Tliis  is  a  charitable  institution  set 
a«-oin"  about  three  years  ago,  for  afiording  relief  to  tlie  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  medical  officers  "of  tlie  anny.  The  fund  is  raised  by  voluntary  subscription. 
It  is  i>i-oposed  to  allow  it  to  accumulate  till  it  yield  a  pennanent  income  of  L..100. 
At  the  last  annual  meeting  held  hi  I^ndon  on  the  I4th  of  last  INIay  (Sir  J. 
MacGregor  in  the  chair),  it  was  stated,  that  the  interest  of  the  jiroperty  already 
vested  amounts  to  L.73  10s.  "  'J'he  Committee  of  :Managenicnt  urge  upon  the 
General  Meeting  the  necessity  of  continuing  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
fund.  It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known,  that  the  objects  of  the  Society's 
bounty  ai-e  numerous,  and  that  very  many  widows  and  oqihans  are  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  period  when  its  benevolent  operations  may  commence.  The 
hope  h'eld  out  in  the  kist  Annual  Keport,  that  a  distribution  of  the  mterestof  the 
stock  might  possibly  take  place  in  tlie  course  of  the  present  year,  slight  as  it  was, 
induced  several  most  deserving  persons  to  forward  to  the  Committee  their  claims ; 
and  it  was  with  great  pain  that  the  Committee  were  compelled  to  withhold  from 
them  anv  prospect  of  immediate  assistance.  The  fund,  however,  has  now  reach- 
ed that  point,  when  a  slight  addition  to  the  united  zeal  of  its  friends  will  enable 
it  to  conunence  its  career  of  active  charity  ;  and  the  Committee  are  well  assured, 
tliat  an  appeal  thus  addressed  to  the  liberality  of  their  brother  officers  will  not  be 
made  in  vaii;." 


FOllEIGN. 

On  Ike  use  of  the  St  Ignalio  Bean  as  a  Remedy  for  Epileps!/,  (De Faha  Sands 
Ignatii  CommenUttio,  Scripta  a  Gul.  Andr.  Haaiio,  in  Unie.  Lips.  T/ierap.  ct  Mat. 
Med.  Prnfessore,  <$c.  1822.) — It  is  well  known  that  this  substance,  the  fruit  of  a 
species  of  strychnos,  is  one  of  those  in  whicii  PeUetier  and  Caventou  lately  dis- 
covered the  vegetable  alkali,  the  strychnia.  It  appears  to  have  been  fii"st  intro- 
duced to  the  general  notice  of  the  profession  in  1C99,  in  consequence  of  a  paper 
published  in  the  Philosojihical  Tiansactions  for  that  year,  by  a  Jesuit,  Camelli, 
who  had  foiuid  it  to  be  a  favourite  remedy  for  many  diseases  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  riii]Iipi)ine  Islands.  For  a  long  period  it  had  been  almost  forgot- 
ten, till  the  interestin<;  researches  of  the  French  chemists  bi'ought  it  again  be- 
fore tlie  j)ublic  eye.  It  appears,  however,  that  a  German  physician  of  Xum- 
berg,  of  the  name  of  Weitz,  had  long  emj)loyed  it  as  a  secret  remedy  against 
epilepsy,  and  with  such  success  as  obtained  him  considerable  reputation  for  the 
ciu-e  of  that  disease,  and  even  induced  practitioners  at  a  distance  to  send  their 
patients  to  Xumberg  to  be  jiut  under  his  care.  The  secret  ivas  lianded  down  by 
him  to  his  son,  by  wiiom  it  was  entrusted  to  W.  A.  Haase,  professor  of  materia 
medica  in  I^eipsig  Universit v,  on  condition  that  it  should  not  be  made  public  till 
after  young  AVeitz,  and  his  father,  were  dead.  I5oth  of  them  having  died  not  long- 
ago,  and  Professor  Haase  having  confinned  their  ojjinion  of  the  remedy  by  some 
trials  made  lately,  he  has  published  a  short  account  of  its  history  as  an  article  of 
ths  matei-ia  medica,  and  his  exj)erience  of  its  virtues  in  epilepsy  and  some  other 
diseases.  The  cases  of  epilepsy  he  has  published,  are  five  in  number.  The  first  was 
that  of  a  girl  20  years  old,  ^vhom  he  sent  to  be  cured  by  "Weitz  himself.  She  had 
been  first  seized  i\ith  epilej)sy  in  her  18th  year  ;  the  paroxysms  recurred  at  the 
beginning  once  every  two  months,  but  atterwai'ds  she  had  them  once  or  twice  a- 
week.  After  being  jnit  under  the  carie  of  the  physician  of  Numberg,  she  had 
only  one  paroxysm,  and  never  had  another  from  that  period,  down  to  the  date 
of  Ilaase's  pubhcation,  1  s  years  afterwards.  The  second  case  was  that  of  a  young 
man  of  sedentary  and  literary  habits,  who  had  frequently  liad  epilepsy  in  his 
childhood,  but  remained  tolei'ably  free  from  it  till  betwixt  his  2Uth  and  30th 
year.     At  the  latter  period,  it  attacked  him  more  violently.     Haase  then  gave 
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him  the  St  Ignatio  Bean ;  tinder  the  use  of  which  the  parorysnis  hecaine  frra- 
dually  less  frequent,  till  at  last  they  ceased  to  return.  The  tliird  patient  was  a 
man  50  years  old,  liable  to  frequent  paroxysms  since  his  18th  year,  tlie  consc- 
fjuence,  apparently,  of  masturbation.  His  mental  faculties  were  much  impaired  by 
the  disease;  his  senses  had  become  dull,  and  liis  bodily  frame  languid.  In  liim  the 
remedy  greatly  diminished  the  frequency  of  the  disease,  bat  did  not  dispel  it  alto- 
gether. The  fourth  case  likewise  arose  from  the  same  cause,  conjoined  witli  habi- 
tual drimkenness.  The  epileptic  paroxysms  were  removed  in  two  months;  but  lie 
died  a  year  afterwards  of  tabes  dorsalis,  which  had  existed  at  the  time  he  was  first 
put  under  treatment.  The  last  case  was  one  of  epilepsy  from  worms,  wliich  ap- 
pears to  have  been  cured  by  the  expulsion  of  tlie  worms  effected  by  the  St  Ignatio 
bean.  These  cases,  although  certainly  few  in  number,  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  en- 
courage the  farther  trial  of  the  remedy.  It  must  be  used  with  some  caution,  how- 
ever, as  its  poisonous  properties  are  of  the  most  formidable  kind.  The  dose  given 
in  the  foregoing  cases  was  two  or  three  grains  twice  or  thrice  a- day.  Professor  Haase 
also  warns  his  readers,  that  it  will  not  be  of  use  in  those  cases  of  epilepsy  which 
originate  in  cerebral  disease,  or  intestinal  irritations,  but  in  those  only  whidi  arise 
from  general  impressions  on  the  nervous  system,  tlie  e&£t,  for  example,  of  violent 
passions,  hysteria,  or  onanism. 

Treatment  of  Penpneumony  hy  Tartar- Emetic*  (^Arch.  Gen.  de  Med.  Fevr.  \9i2i. 
IV.  300.) — The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  most  authentic  account  yet  published 
of  the  present  Italian  mode  of  treating  peripneiimony  by  large  doses  of  tartar-eme- 
tic. It  is  taken  from  the  translation  of  a  memoir  by  Rasori,  professor  of  cli- 
nical medicine  at  Milan,  and  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  sys- 
tem. Rasori  considers,  that  the  capability  of  enduring  large  doses  of  tartar- 
emetic,  without  the  supervention  of  vomiting,  or  the  otlier  customary  signs  of 
its  action  on  the  alimentary  canal,  is  peculiar  to  the  diseased  state  of  the  system  ■ 
and,  consequently,  as  soon  as  the  system  begins  to  return  to  its  healthy  condition 
the  peculiarity  ceases,  aiKl  tl^e  diiig  acts  in  the  usual  manner,  even  in  the  usual  small 
doses.  The  state  of  tlie  system,  which  imparts  this  peculiarity,  he  considers  a  pe- 
culiar diatlxjsis.  It  varies  in  force,  both  in  different  peripneumonies,  and  at  diffe- 
r-ent  ]>eriods  of  the  same  case  ;  and  in  general  it  follows  the  course  of  tlie  disease 
increasing  and  diminishing  as  it  increases  and  diminishes,  and  finally  disappearing 
with  it.  Hence  the  dose,  in  which  the  remedy  must  be  used,  is  verv  various  •  and 
on  that  account,  he  always  commences  with  small  doses,  and  goes  on  increasing 
them  as  long  as  they  do  not  cause  nausea.  Hut  the  smallest  dose  ivith  u'hich  he  evep 
covimences  the  treatment  of  a  case  is  twelve  grains  ditring  the  day,  and  as  vihck  ditf^ 
ing  the  night;  and  if  the  disease  has  previously  made  some  progress,  he  administers 
a  scriiple  or  half  a  drachm  at  once.  As  the  disease  goes  on  increasing,  the  doses 
m&ust  be  augmented.  The  practitioner,  on  the  other  hand,  must  not  always  diminish 
the  doses  when  the  disease  begins  to  abate.  For  the  capability  of  endurino-  laro-e 
doses  sometimes  contiwies,  although  the  symptoms  diminish  ;  and  in  that  case  if 
the  remedy  is  not  kept  up  to  the  full  extent,  the  symptoms  will  be  again  aggravated. 
In  fact,  the  doses  must  be  regulated,  not  by  the  state  of  the  disease,  but  by  the 
power  tlie  system  possesses  of  resisting  them  ;  they  should  not  be  diminished  till 
they  begin  to  excite  nausea,  or  other  signs  of  intestinal  irritation.  Occasionally  he 
remarks,  tlie  diathesis  decreases,  though  some  of  the  severe  symptoms,  particularly 
tlie  dyspnoea  and  affections  of  the  mind  go  on  increasing.  In  such  cases  he  uni- 
formly found  that  in  tlie  lungs,  organic  changes  were  going  on,  which  were  the 
immediate  forerunners  of  death.  The  salutary  effects  of  tartar-emetio  are  not  ow- 
ing to  its  emptying  the  stomach,  or  acting  as  a  diaphoretic,  or  givino-  a  salufant 
succussion  to  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  It  is  owing  to  a  true  counter- 
stimulant  action,  (like  that  of  digitalis),  which  may  produce  its  effect  in  subduing 
the  diathesis  of  stimulus,  v,ithont,c&\K\x\>^  any  sensible  evacuation.  But  it  is  a  reme- 
dy much  more  appropriate  than  digitalis,  which,  besides  being  too  irregularin  its  ac- 
tion, is  also  too  dangerous  in  its  eflects,  when  carried  farther  than  the  inflammatory 
diathesis  enables  tlie  system  to  endure  it.  Rasori  has  seen  the  tartar-emetic  pro- 
duce rapid  diminution  of  the  pulse,  like  digitalis;  but  he  never  observed  a  reduc- 
tion  under  50.  In  many  cases  the  treatment  of  peiipnciunony  may  be  entrusted  to 
tlie  tartar-emetic  alone.      But  frequently  also  it  is  requisite  to  conjoin  general  blood.-? 
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Jcttinf ;  for  the  c1ir>casc  may  iiavc  advanced  so  far,  or  may  be  advancing  so  rapidlvi 
as  to  threaten  the  pulmonary  tissue  v.ith  S])cedy  destruction  ;  and  then  it  would  Ijo 
dangerous  to  wait  so  long  as  is  generally  required  for  the  action  of  the  remedy  to  bo 
fairlv  established.  Other  reasons  of  convenience  likewise  render  bloodletting  frc- 
(lueiitly  advisable  wiiere  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  iKipcr,  the  author  reuionstrates  with  much  earnestness  against  the  unwillingne.w 
of  his  countrymen  and  others  to  believe  the  statements  which  had  previously  gone 
forth  into  the  world  regarding  his  singular  practice.  "  My  novel  and  daring  mode 
of  administering  tarlar-enietic,"  savs  he,  "  so  astonishes  the  physicians,  v/ho,  for  the 
iirst  time,  witness  it  in  my  Clini(|ue,  that  they  question  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
medicine,  or  the  punctuality  of  (ho  patients  in  taking  it.  Some  have  renioved  their 
doubts  by  procuring  a  part  of  it,  and  subjecting  it  to  chemical  analysis,  or  adminis- 
terinc  it  to  their  own  patients,  or  taking  it  themselves;  and  others  have  become, 
convinced  by  seeing  my  patients  take  it,  or  actually  administering  it  with  their  owa. 
hands,  and  then  waiting  in  vain  for  its  usual  emetic  effects."  The  translator  of  the 
memoir  bears  witness  to  these  facts,  liaving  himself  been  at  one  time  in  the  ranks 
of  the  incredulous;  and  having  become  saiisfiod  of  Rasori's  statements,  by  analyz- 
ing the  drug  used  by  him,  and  administering  it  to  other  patients. 

On  the  use  of  Iodine  in  Goitre  and  Scrofii/a.     (Jour.  Compliment.  Few.  182-1,  xvii, 

.305.) This  journal  contains  a  long  and  interesting  memoir  on  the  medicinal  use 

of  iodine,  by  Dr  J.  G.  KoUoy,  of  Breslau  ;  who  completely  confirms  the  statements; 
of  former  writers  as  to  its  eflicacy  in  some  diseases,  and  adds  some  important  parti- 
culars relative  to  the  circumstances  under  which  good  effects  may  be  anticipated 
from  it.  He  always  used  it  in  the  form  of  tincture,  as  first  proposed  by  Dr  Coin  - 
dct.  He  has  found  that  it  does  not  agree  with  persons  of  a  sensible  nervous  habit ; 
in  them  a  very  few  doses  excite  restlessness,  lassitude,  weight  and  pain  in  the  head, 
tremors  of  the  limbs,  morosencss,  spasms,  a  sense  of  anxiety  in  the  chest,  and  in- 
vincible repugnance  to  continue  the  remedy.  It  likewise  disiigrees  with  vciy  ro- 
bust muscular  individuals,  accustomed  to  vigorous  nourishment,  especially  if  they 
are  liable  to  determination  of  blood  towards  the  head:  in  such  persons  it  is  apt  to 
cause  headaches  so  violent  as  almost  to  drive  them  to  madness  ;  and  if  employed  at 
all,  must  be  conjoined  with  laxatives.  Wine-bibbers  are  similarly  circumstanced. 
If  there  is  the  slightest  disorder  of  the  stomach  or  intestinal  canal,  iodine  is  apt  to 
cause  dyspepsia.  Febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases  are  quite  incompatable  with 
it ;  and  so  are  diarrhrea,  local  urinary  disorders,  phthisis,  all  local  affections  of  the 
lungs,  stomach  and  liver,  and  in  general  all  internal  diseases  that  have  a  tendency 
to  run  on  to  suppuration.  In  cases  of  goitre  its  success  depends  on  the  tumour  be- 
ing actually  situated  in  the  thyroid  gland, — on  the  gland  being  neither  scirrhous 
nor  carcinomatous,  nor  filled  with  hard  concretions  or  other  analogous  produc- 
tions,— on  the  disease  being  not  too  old, — on  the  absence  of  cachexy,  hectic 
fever,  ami  derangement  of  the  primes  vice, — on  the  goitre  itself  being  neither 
inflamed  nor  painfid.  If  care  be  taken  to  abstract  these  circumstances.  Dr. 
Jvolley  considers  that  the  practitioner  will  very  rarely  fail  of  success.  With  re- 
gard to  scrofula  (scrofulous  glands  and  sores,  we  presume ;  for  his  description  is  not 
very  clear),  he  remarks,  that  iodine  often  shows  singular  activity  in  dissipat- 
ing that  disease.  But  to  insure  its  success,  or  even  its  safe  administration, 
the  patient  must  be  neither  hectic,  nor  phthisical,  nor  disposed  to  be  so.  In  tlie 
case  of  children;  a  steady  regimen  is  requisite,  great  cleanliness  must  be  obscr- 
yed,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  pretty  uniform  temperature;  and  if  they  are  very 
irrita)jje,  of  a  weak  habit,  liable  to  diarrhoea,  or  hydrocephalus,  the  remedy  must  bo 
used  with  great  caution,  or  avoided  altogether.  In  scrofula  he  found  it  of  great. 
Sdyajitage  to  combine  the  iodine  with  mercury.  The  cases  he  has  selected  from  his 
practice  are  twelve  in  number,  five  of  goitre,  three  of  scrofula,  and  four  of  eruptive 
diseases  described  under  the  convenient  general  title  of  dartre.  We  shall  notice 
briefly  his  success  in  the  two  first  diseases.  The  first  case  of  goitre  is  a  most  ad- 
mirable history  of  tliat  disorder  as  it  occurred  in  himself.  It  had  existed  for  many 
years,  had  reached  such  a  size  as  to  impede  greatly  his  speech  and  breathing,  and  all. 
j-emedies  had  been  directed  against  it  in  vain.  He  took  the  tincture  of  iodine  for 
jwelve  weeks  ;  in  about  a  month  the  tumour  began  to  swell  a  little  and  soften, 
iljcn  diminished,   and  at  the  end   of  the  tn  elflli  week  had  disappeared  almost  en-. 
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lirely.  Tlic  second  case  is  that  of  a  girl  18  years  okI,  in  v.hom  the  disease  Jiad 
existed  since  lier  fifth  year.  When  slie  had  used  the  iodine  for  a  month,  the  tu- 
mour began  to  diminisli  :  after  taking  it  for  sixteen  weeks,  her  stomach  began  to  be 
affected,  and  consequently  the  remedy  was  abandoned :  when  the  author  saw  her 
three  months  afterwards  no  trace  of  the  goitre  remained.  The  third  patient,  a  stout 
man,  36  years  of  age,  with  a  large  goitre  of  twenty  years  standing,  took  the  iodine 
for  eight  weeks ;  and  the  tumour  disappeared  entirely  four  weeks  after wartls.  In 
the  fourth,  a  girl  of  19,  the  disease  was  of  sixteen  years  standing.  During  the  third 
week  of  the  treatment  she  was  seized  witli  a  sense  of  anxiety,  heat  in  tlie  throat, 
and  excessive  faintness  each  time  she  took  the  iodine.  In  consequence  no  conside- 
ration could  induce  her  to  persevere,  though  the  tumour  began  to  decrease.  Dr 
Kolley  is  ignorant  of  the  issue  in  this  case.  Tlie  last  was  an  incipient  case,  accom- 
panied witli  hypochondriasis.  The  tumour  was  removed  in  no  long  time,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  sensations  refen-ed  by  the  patient  to  tlie  disease  in  the  neck ;  but  lie 
continued  liable  to  congestions  in  the  head.  Of  the  three  scrofulous  cases,  one  was 
a  most  deplorable  example  of  the  ravages  occasioned  by  a  scrofulous  diathesis  of  the 
most  exquisite  kind.  Among  other  maladies  she  had  enlargement  of  t!ie  cervical 
glands,  and  supji'j.ration  of  several  of  tliem,  accompanied  with  the  discharge  of  se- 
rous matter.  All  the  anti-scrofulous  remedies  had  been  exhausted  upon  her  iu 
vain.  When  the  iodine  had  been  continued  four  weeks  in  the  dose  of  five  drops 
(tincture)  thrice  aday,  the  sores  began  to  dischai-ge  a  thicker  yellow  pus,  some  of 
them  appeared  about  to  cicatrize,  and  the  swellings  in  the  neck  diminished.  At  this 
period  the  iodine  was  intennitted,  calomel  was  given  to  gentle  salivation,  and  the 
iodine  then  resumed.  In  eight  weeks  the  sores  vrere  all  healed,  and  the  sv/ellings 
gone;  and  the  patient  never  experienced  an  unpleasant  symptom.  Ten  months 
afterwards  the  cure  continued  permanent  The  second  case  was  one  of  most  ob- 
stinate and  complicated  strumous  ophthalmia  in  a  well  characterized  scrofulous  ha- 
bit. All  remedies  had  proved  unavailing.^  In  fifteen  days  there  was  a  sensible 
amendment  imder  the  use  of  the  iodine ;  and  in  three  months  the  ophthalmia  and 
all  its  effects  which  were  curable  had  disappeared.  The  third  patient,  a  child  of  four 
years,  liable  to  severe  stnimous  ophthalmia,  v.hich  had  resisted  all  sorts  of  treat- 
ment, got  well  in  two  months,  under  the  combined  use  of  iodine  and  mercury.  In 
both  cases  of  ophthalmia,  Dr  Kolley  thought  it  necessary  to  remove  the  active  state 
of  the  inflammation  by  ordinary  means,  before  resorting  to  the  iodine. 

Extirpation  of  the  Parotid  Gland.  (Arch.  Gen.  de  Med.  Janv.  1824.  iv.  GO.) — Pro- 
fessor Beclard  of  Paris  has  at  last  presented  the  surgical  world  with  a  genuine  case  of 
the  complete  extirpation  of  the  parotid  gland.  The  subject  of  operation  was  a  stout 
healthy  man,  4:7  years  old,  affected  v  ith  a  cancerous  tumour  over  the  riglit  parotid 
region.  It  extended  upwards  so  far  as  to  raise  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  appeared  to 
involve  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  meatus  auditorius  citcrmis  :  downwards  it 
extended  an  inch  beyond  the  angle  of  the  jaw  :  it  adhered  behind  to  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle ;  and  it  covered  anteriorly  almost  the  \s  hole  of 
the  masseter  muscle.  It  « as  immoveable,  and  ulcerated  in  two  places ;  but  there 
»'as  no  other  mark  of  a  cancerous  diathesis.  Tlie  operation  was  performed  at  the 
patient's  request.  A  curved  incision  having  been  made  above  and  below,  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  tumour,  M.  Beclard  proceeded  to  dissect  it  backwards  from  the 
masseter  muscle.  He  then  tried  to  detach  it  also  from  below  upwards,  but  found 
this  to  be  impossible  on  account  of  a  deep  prolongation  of  it  behind  and  beneath  the 
internal  pterygoid  muscle.  This  prolongation  he  therefore  divided,  while  he  con- 
tinued to  raise  the  tumour  upwards  by  dividing  the  cellular  tissue  which  connected 
it  with  the  adjoining  parts  before'  and  behind  the  prolongation.  During  this  part 
of  the  dissection,  the  inferior  semicircumference  of  the  cartilage  of  the  auditory 
passage  was  removed,  as  it  was  involved  in  the  disease  of  the  parotid  gland.  A 
part  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  was  likeu-ise  removed  for  the  same  reason.  Some 
bleeding  vessels  being  then  secured,  and  the  principal  part  of  tlie  tumour  altogether 
removed,  the  operator  proceeded  to  cut  away,  by  successive  slices,  the  remaining 
part,  which  extended  deep  behind  the  jaw.  At  last,  \%hen  it  was  nearly  all  cut 
away,  a  sudden  gush  of  arterial  blood  announced  the  division  of  the  external  carotid, 
ixt  of  a  large  branch  near  its  origin  in  that  artery.     The  vessel  was  seized,  however. 
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■with  a  pair  of  forceps,  beneath  the  opcninjr ;  and  while  tlie  hemorrhage  was  thus 
suspended,  a  doid)le  ligature  was  passed  round  it,  and  one  tied  on  each  side  of  the 
aperture.  The  artery  was  tlien  held  forwards  and  outwards,  till  all  that  remained 
in  the  parotid  fossa  was  extirpated.  A  small  portion  only  of  the  tumour,  imme- 
diately before  the  vertebral  column,  was  not  cut  out,  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  in- 
ternal'jugular  vein  ;  but  a  doid)le  ligature  was  passed  imder  its  middle,  and  one  tied 
on  each  of  its  extremities.  The  wound  now  showed  anteriorly  the  masseter  muscle 
dissected  bare,  the  facial  artery  bare,  but  uninjured — posteriorly  the  mastoid  process 
of  the  temporal  bone,  and  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle, — and  at  the  bottom  the  sty- 
loid process,  the  external  carotid  tied,  the  stylo-hyoid  and  digastric  muscles,  and  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  tumour.  Tlie  parotid  duct,  part  of  the  ))latysma  myoides, 
and  the  ramifications  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  were  removed  witli  the  tumour. 
The  texture  of  the  tiunour  was  chiefly  scirrhous,  partly  tuberculous,  but  nowhere 
similar  to  that  of  the  healthy  parotid  gland. 

For  some  days  no  unpleasant  accident  occurred.  Tlie  whole  right  side  of  the 
face,  however,  including  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  right  eye,  was  jiaralyzed.  A 
healthy  suppuration  was  soon  established,  and  uniform  scarlet  granulations  covered 
tlie  surface  of  the  wound.  But  on  the  twelfth  day  the  patient  was  seized  with 
shivering,  succeeded  by  fever  ;  in  the  evening  a  rosy  efflorescence  occupied  the 
right  cheek  ;  and  next  day  a  phlegmonoid  erj-sipelas  had  fairly  commenced  over  the 
whole  right  side  of  the  neck.  Local  and  general  depletion  had  no  power  to  arrest 
this  disease,  w  hich  temiinated  by  desquamation  on  the  face,  and  the  formation  of  an 
extensive  abscess  in  the  neck,  extending  under  the  trapezoid  muscle.  Notwith- 
standing these  complicated  sequelnc,  by  which  great  emaciation  and  excessive  debi- 
Kty  were  produced,  so  that  his  life  was  almost  despaired  of,  the  wound  continued 
to  look  well,  the  bottom  was  partly  filled  up,  its  margin  began  to  contract,  the  liga- 
tures dropped  from  the  carotid  artery,  and  the  isolated  portion  of  the  tumour  which 
was  left  behind  sloughed  away.  Tlie  abscess  of  the  neck  was  treated  in  the  usual 
Hiode,  and  widi  success ;  and  the  man  was  beginning  to  recover  strength ;  but  a 
state  of  delirium,  which  had  existed  from  the  first  invasion  of  the  erysipelas,  was 
now  succeeded  by  alternate  fits  of  taciturnity,  and  maniacal  frenzy,  apparently  in- 
dicating an  attack  of  chronic  meningitis.  Three  months  after  the  operation  the 
>ound  was  entirely  closed,  except  a  small  portion  near  the  car,  which  had  assuined 
somewhat  of  a  cancerous  appearance.  Three  weeks  af'cr  tliat  the  patient  died. 
The  external  carotid  was  found  obliterated,  the  internal  jugular  likewise  obliterat- 
ed a  little  farther  down,  the  external  auditory  passage  filled  with  pus,  but  the  tym- 
panum uninjured,  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain  minutely  injected,  especially  the  tela 
choroidea,  the  lateral  ventricles  filled  with  sermri  holding  in  suspension  a  quantity  of 
matter  like  wine-lecs, — and  there  was  not  a  vestige  to  be  seen  of  the  parotid  gland. 
To  this  interesting  case  some  conelusions  are  adcled,  of  which  we  shall  quote  those 
only  connected  with  the  operation.  1.  The  parotid  gland,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  some  authors,  is  certainly  liable  to  scirrhus.  2.  The  possibility  of  its  extiqiation 
is  placed  l>eyond  the  reach  of  doubt ;  the  present  case  cannot  be  confounded  with 
those  in  which  tjie  operators  have  been  deceived  by  a  tumour  lying  over  the  gland 
and  compressing  it.  3.  Hemorrhage  from  the  external  carotid,  in  this  situation, 
may  be  checked  by  applying  the  ligature  ;  but  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  the  opera- 
tor must  not  attempt  to  remove  at  one  stroke  the  portion  of  the  cUseased  gland, 
which  plunges  like  a  wedge,  deep  behind  the  jaw  ;  for  the  tumour  would  prevent 
the  possibility  of  laying  hold  of  the  artery  ;  whereas,  by  cutting  the  tumour  away 
by  successive  slices,  he  can  easily  seize  it  the  moment  it  is  wounded. 

Surgical  Prizc-Qttestioiis. — The  administrators  of  the  prize-legacy  of  Mr  John 
ISIonnikhoff  at  Amsterdam,  have  proposed  tlie  following  subjects  of  competition. 

I.  On  Fractures  of  the  Patella.  The  objects  to  be  attended  to  by  the  candidates 
are  thus  explained  in  the  advertisement,  w  hich  was  transmitted  to  us  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  insertion.  "  Since  it  is  singular,  that  fractures  of  the  patella,  when  pro- 
duced without  external  violence,  are  always  transverse ;  and  that,  wliile  other  frac- 
tured bones  generally  unite  by  callus,  althougli  their  ends  be  not  kept  in  contact 
cJuring  the  cure,  yet  transverse  fractures  of  the  patella  rarelv  unite  in  that  way, 
L'ut  rather  by  the  interposition  of  a  ligamento-tendinous  substance ; — the  candidates 
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are  requested  to  inquire,  Whether  there  are  any  signs  which  precede  and  proo-nos- 
ticate  fractures  of  the  patella  ?  Whether  any  bandage  or  other  instrument  is  known 
for  preventing  such  fractures,  and  what  are  they  ?  Why  do  not  transverse  fractures 
of  the  patella  unite  by  the  interposition  of  osseous  matter?  And  by  what  means 
may  such  a  mode  of  union  be  promoted?  What,  in  the  absence  of  such  means,  are 
the  methods,  bandages,  and  instruments,  invented  and  tried  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  Or  wluch  may  still  be  tried,  for  uniting  the  separated  ends  ?  And  what  are  the 
best  means  for  attaiiiing  that  end,  without  impeding  the  free  motion  of  the  knee- 
joint?  " 

II.  On  Incarcerated  Hernia.—"  As  the  operation  for  incarcerated  hernia  is  often 
followed  by  fatal  consequences,  so  that  the  patient  may  die  a  few  days  afterwards, 
and  that,  too,  unexpectedly,  the  competitors  for  tliis  prize  are  requested  to  answer 
the  following  questions. 

"  1.  What  are  the  sjTnptoms  which  point  out  precisely  the  period  when  the  ope- 
ration should  be  performed,  and  which  forbid  delay  ? 

"  2.  What  are  the  causes  which  produce  tlie  fatal  sequcUc  of  the  opei-ation  for 
Iiemia,  and  wliat  are  the  symptoms  of  these  sequela?  ? 

"  3.  By  what  remedies,  or  method  of  cure,  may  they  be  prevented  or  cured  ? 
"  The  administrators  request,  that,  in  investigating  this  subject,  attention  be  paid  to 
the  inflammation  of  the  peritomeum  and  the  pseudo-membranes,  which  it  gives  risf 
to,  and  which  are  often  followed  by  incarceration  of  the  intestines, — to  the  stricture 
which  is  produced,  not  by  the  inguinal  ring  or  canal,  but  by  the  neck  of  tlie  hernial 
sac, — to  the  redoubling  of  this  sac,  which  takes  place  at  the  junction  of  two  ingui- 
nal hernias  of  the  same  side,  or  of  a  congenital  and  inguinal  hernia  ; — and,  lastly, 
to  the  adhesion  or  junction  of  the  hernial  sac  to  the  intestines  ;  and  various  other 
irregularities  of  tlie  same  sort,  which  may  be  viewed  as  the  causes  of  the  unfortu- 
nate issue  of  the  operation.  " 

The  essays  are  to  be  written  in  Latin,  French,  German,  or  Dutch,  and  accompa- 
nied with  a  sealed  note,  containing  the  author's  name  and  residence,  and  on  the 
outside  some  designating  motto.  They  must  be  sent,  post  free,  to  Professor  G. 
Vrolik,  or  Dr  G.  II.  Tliyssen,  at  Amsterdam,  before  the  1st  January  182G. 

The  prize  for  each  will  be  the  ordinary  gold  medal,  or  300  Dutch  florins.  The 
essays,  whether  successful  or  not,  to  be  the  property  of  the  Fund. 

Amsterdam,  13th  August  1823.  (Signed)     II.  F.  Tuyssen,  Sec. 

Method  of  Detecting  Acetate  of  Morphia  in  Animals  Poisoned  by  it.  (Ann.  de  Cbim 
et  de  Phys.  fanv.  1824,  xxv.  I02.) — M.  J.  L.  Lassaigne  has  very  recently  read  a 
memoir  before  the  French  Inftitutc,  announcing  a  method  of  dcte<ning  chemically  the 
acetate  of  morphia  in  the  bodies  of  animals  poifoned  by  it.  He  has  applied  it  to  the 
matters  of  vomiting  and  the  contents  of  the  flomach  of  cats  which  had  been  made 
to  fwallow  it,  in  the  iiiteflines  of  various  animals  to  which  it  had  been  adminincred 
by  the  reiftum,  and  in  the  fluid  of  the  fac  of  the  pleura  in  a  dog,  killed  by  the  injec- 
tion of  it  into  that  cavity.  If  the  fufpected  matter  is  f^ilid,  it  is  to  be  boiled  for  10 
minutes  in  water.  The  folution  thus  procund,  or  the  fluid,  if  the  fufpected  matter 
was  originally  fuch,  is  then  to  be  evaporated  by  a  very  gentle  heat  till  nearly  dry. 
The  refidiie  is  to  be  treated  with  alcohol,  which  didolves  the  acetate  of  morphia,  and 
leaves  mod  of  the  animal  matters.  This  alcoholic  fjlution  being  evaporated  to  dry- 
nefs,  the  extract  left  is  either  to  be  fiibjected  to  the  four  terts  we  fhall  prefciitly  men- 
tion ;  or,  which  is  better,  it  is  to  be  dilfolved  in  water,  the  remaining  animal  mat- 
ter thrown  down  by  fubacetate  of  lead,  the  exccfs  of  lead  removed  by  a  ftrcam  of 
fulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  folution  again  evaporated  fpontanecufly,  or  under  the 
vacuum  of  the  air-pump.  If  the  solid  matter  left  contains  any  morphia,  I.  it  will 
have  a  very  bitter  tafle  ;  2.  when  diflolved  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  it  furnithes 
a  white  precipitate  with  ammonia  ;  3.  it  diftngages  acetic  acid,  when  concentrated 
fulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  it  ;  and,  4.  an  orange-red  colour  is  flrock  by  the  addi- 
tion of  nitric  acid.  (Thefe  tefls,  we  muflremaik,  will  not  diflinguilli  morphia  from 
fome  of  the  other  vegetable  alkalis,  nrychnia,  &c.,  for  example. )  It  the  original 
fluid  is  alkaline,  aceiic  acid  mud  be  added  to  lediilolve  the  morphia,  thrown  down  by 
thealkali. 
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M.  I..is?aijnp  (Iocs  not  ftate  how  fmall  a  quantity  mSy  be  detected  by  tWs  proccf?. 
Yit  it  fccms  rutTiciciitly  delicate.  For  on  one  occafion  lie  detected  the  poifon  in  the 
ftomach  of  a  cat  killed  by  five  grains  of  it;  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  difcovcring 
a  grain  and  a  half  diflolved  in  fix  ounces  of  bullock's  blood.  This  ingenious  chemift 
has  alfo  made  fome  experiments,  which  tend  to  confirm  the  refults  of  fome  former 
experimenters  relative  to  the  dccompofition  which  vegetable  poifins  undergo  in  the 
Mood  of  living  animaii;,  and  the  confequent  impoflibility  of  difcovcring  them  there 
by  chemical  means,  even  when  they  have  been  introduced  directly  into  the  veins  but 
a  fhort  while  before.  When  30  grains  of  the  acetate  of  morphia  were  injected  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  a  horfo,  blood  drawn  from  the  jugular  of  the  oppofite  fide  ten  minutes 
afterwards,  gave  fcnfible  traces  of  the  cxiflence  of  the  poif  jn.  But  in  another  experi- 
ment made  in  tiie  fame  manner,  none  could  be  found  an  hour  and  a  quarter  after  the 
injection.  Neither  could  any  be  detected  in  blood  drawn  from  a  dog  1 2  hours  after 
the  injection  of  36  grains  into  its  crural  veins.  But  thcfe  experiments  are  not  alto- 
gether latisfactory.  How  could  any  chcmifl  expect  to  find  fo  fmall  a  quantity  as  30 
grains  in  the  blood  of  a  horfe,  v.hich,  we  prcfumc,  may  be  cflimated  at  120  pminds 
at  the  very  leaft  ?  M.  LafTaigne  nnift  certainly  have  been  detcivcd  as  to  the  refult  of 
the  fii  ft  experiment.  Whence,  too,  did  it  happen,  that  the  dog  which  was  the  fub- 
jedl  of  the  laft  experiment  lived  fo  long  after  the  injection  into  the  veins  of  fo  large  a 
quantity  as  36  grains  of  this  moft  active  poifon  ? 

Foifoniiig  tvith  Hydrocyanic  Acid.  (Journal  Complement.  Fev.  1S24,  xvii.  366.)^ 
I.  A  hypochondriacal  gentleman,  48  years  old,  fwallowed  at  8  in  the  morning  two 
drachms  of  the  ethereal  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  his  fervant, 
whom  he  fent  for  to  his  bed-fide,  obferved  that  his  features  became  fpafmodically  con- 
traiflcd,  and  his  eyes  fixed,  ftaring,  and  turned  upwards.  The  chcft  was  alfo  expand- 
ed convuifively  and  hurriedly.  A  phyfician,  who  entered  the  apartment  20  minutes 
after  the  fatal  draught  was  taken,  found  him  already  cjuite  infenfible,  the  pupils  im- 
moveable, tlic  breathing  flow,  rare  and  ftcrtorous,  the  pulfations,  even  of  the  heart, 
very  feeble  and  recurring  every  other  fecond  only,  and  the  breath  fmelling  ftrongly  of 
bitter  almonds.  Death  enfued  ten  minutes  after  his  arrival.  The  body  was  examin- 
ed 29  hours  afterwards.  Although  the  temperature  during  that  interval  never  ex- 
ceeded 40"  F.,  and  the  windows  had  been  kept  open,  putrefaction  had  advanced  (o 
far,  that  the  whole  body  was  blown  up  with  gafes,  the  fuperficial  vcfTcls  were  blue 
and  diftcndcd,  and  in  many  places  there  were  bluifli-grecn  flains  and  phlydtense. 
Pure  blood  flowed  from  the  nofe  and  mouth  when  it  was  flirrcd;  and  this,  as  well  as 
the  whole  body,  outwardly  and  inwardly,  fmelled  ftrongly  of  bitter  almonds.  The 
teeth  were  fixed,  the  lips  pale,  the  fingers  bent,  and  the  nails  blue.  The  lloniach  and 
intcftines  were  red ;  the  former  contained  fix  ounces  of  a  hrownifh  fluid,  which  gave 
out  a  powerful  odour  of  bitter  almonds  ;  and  its  inner  furface  was  very  red  and  check- 
ered with  bloody  ftreak?.  The  liver  was  dark  and  voluminous,  and  when  cut  the 
blood  flowed  from  it  quite  fluid  and  of  a  deep  violet  colour.  The  fplecn  and  the  kid- 
neys difcharged  the  fame  fort  of  blood,  when  cut  into.  The  galldufts  contained  a 
viidet-colourcd  bile.  All  the  mufcles  had  a  tint  approaching  to  deep  violet.  The 
Jungs  were  tuberculous,  but  othcrwife  in  a  natural  ftate.  The  heart  was  flaccid,  dif- 
tended  with  gafes,  and  contained  only  a  few  drops  of  liquid,  violet  blood  in  its  pof- 
tciior  cavities.  The  brain  was  every  where  turgid  with  the  fame  fort  of  blood.  The 
Idood  in  every  part  of  the  body  had  the  liydrocyanic  odour;  but  moft  ftrongly  in  the 
abdomen. 

a.  A  young  mrin,  20  years  of  age,  fwallowed  a  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
prepared  according  to  Ittner's  proccfs,  and  amounting  apparently  to  3^  drachms.  His 
comrade  found  him  in  bed  at  eleven  at  night,  and  thinking  he  was  aflcep,  went  into 
l>ed  liefide  him,  and  did  not  perceive  he  was  dead  till  next  morning.  The  time  when 
lie  to<ik  it,  and  the  duration  of  the  poifoning,  are  therefore  unknow;i.  The  body  was 
examined  30  hours  after  his  death  was  difcovtred.  It  prefented  vcr-y  flight  traces  of  in- 
cipient pulrcfn(Qion  ;  and  exhaled  no  odour  of  bitter  almonds.  The  Ikin  was  here  and 
ihcic  livid.   The  teeth  were  not  fixed.     The  penis  was  crctHed;  and  cmiirion  had  taktn 
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place.  No  fluid  ifTued  from  the  month  or  noflrils.  The  ftomach  and  inteflines  preftntej 
the  fame  appearances  as  in  the  former  cafe,  and  likewife  were  eafily  lacerable.  The  fto-« 
mach  contained  a  quantity  of  grey  chymous  pulp,  fmelling  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  liv- 
er, fpleen  and  kidneys,  contained  much  fluid  and  violet-coloured  blood;  the  bile  had  alfb 
a  violet  tint,  as  in  the  former  cafe;  and  the  colour  of  the  mufcles  was  fenfibly  deeper 
than  ufual.  The  lungs  were  violet-coloured  and  gorged  with  blood.  The  anterior 
cavities  of  the  heart  were  gorged  with  blood,  which  contained  a  few  clots ;  the  pof* 
terior  cavities  were  nearly  empty.  The  larynx,  trachea  and  oefophagus  were  red,  and 
the  trachea  contained  much  blood.  When  the  integuments  of  the  head  were  cut, 
fluid  blood  iflued  from  the  wounds  in  great  quantity ;  the  brain  was  every  where  tur- 
gid. The  blood  did  not  exhale  the  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  any  part  of  the 
body. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  difcrepancies  between  thefc  two  cafe;  and  particu- 
larly for  the  prefence  of  the  hydrocyanic  fmell  in  the  one  and  its  abfence  in  the  other. 
The  author  of  the  paper  attempts  to  account  for  the  difference,  but  without  fuo* 
cefs. 

Spontaneous  Comhuiiion. — We  have  received  from  Dr  Klaatfch  of  Berlin,  an  account 
of  fome  inquiries  he  made  into  the  particulars  of  one  of  the  cafes  of  Spontaneous 
Combuflion,  quoted  from  a  French  journal,  in  our  Number  for  laft  Odlober.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with  the  Mayor  of  Beauvais,  where 
the  accident  happened,  Dr  Klaatfch,  with  the  laudable  defire  of  lifting  fuch  a  won- 
derful cafe  to  the  bottom,  procured  a  copy  of  the  report  drawn  up  by  the  Officer  of 
Police,  who  inveftigated  its  circumflances.  The  whole  body,  according  to  this  re- 
port, was  found  totally  confumed  except  the  head  and  one  leg.  Near  the  body 
ftood  a  brafs  chaffing-difh,  containing  embers;  and  confequently  Dr  Klaatfch  very 
properly  infifts  that  this  cafe  cannot  be  confidered  one  of  indifputable  "  felf-burning." 
At  the  fame  time,  we  prefume,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  one  of  preternatural 
combuftibility ;  which,  we  fuggefted,  was  the  limit  of  our  belief  with  regard  to  all  fuch 
flories.  It  appears  that  the  fubjeft  of  the  cafe  had  intended  to  deftroy  himfelf.  About 
a  week  before  his  death,  he  champed  and  fwallowed  three-fourths  of  a  drinking-glafs, 
but  without  fuffcring  any  harm;  and  on  the  evening  before  the  body  was  found  con- 
fumed,  he  bade  farewell  to  a  fellow-lodger,  and  aflured  him  they  fhould  not  meet 
again. 

Hydrophobia.  We  had  intended  to  have  given  in  the  present  number  some  account 
of  the  singular  observations  on  the  seat  of  the  poison  of  hydrophobia,  communi- 
cated to  the  Physico-]\Iedical  Society  of  Moscow,  by  Dr  Marochetti,  but  are  o- 
bliged  to  postpone  them  for  want  of  room.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  give  an  ab- 
stract of  a  curious  Table,  inserted  in  Hufeland's  Journal  for  March  I82i,  con- 
taining a  statement  of  the  number  of  deaths  from  hydrophobia  in  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  deaths  in  tea 
years  amounted  to  1666;  or — 

Years     1810.    1811.    1812.     1813.     18U.     1815.     1816.     1817.    1818.     1819. 

Deaths  lOi  117  101  85  127  79  201  228  268  356. 
It  also  appears,  that  they  occurred  more  frequently  in  some  provinces  than  in  others. 
They  were  most  frequent  in  Marienwerder  228,  and  Bromberg  162,  then  in  Breslau 
90,  and  Oppeln  53,  and  in  Trier  4<6,  and  Aachen  58.  On  the  contrary,  not  a  single 
case  occuned  in  Stralsund ;  and  it  was  rare  in  Dusseldorf  5,  Erfort  6,  Stettin  7,  Kos- 
lin  7,  Magdeburg  7,  Miinster  7,  Amsberg  7,  and  Berlin  i.  Dr  Hufeland  accounts 
for  this  great  diversity,  by  remarking,  that  the  provinces  in  which  it  is  frequent,  are 
contiguous  to  forests  containing  wolves,  as  those  of  Poland,  Russia,  and  the  Ar- 
dennes. 
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History  of  a  Case,  in  voJiicJi  the  Stjmj^toms  of  Iliac  Passion  arose 
from  the  Transit  of  an  unusually  large  Gall-stone,  terminating 
faimirably.  By  David  Craigie,  M.  D.  Edinburgh.  { Wit  fa 
an  Engraving.') 

T  WAS  requested,  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  31st  March^ 
■^  to  see  an  old  lady,  who  was  reported  to  have  been  very 
unwell  for  several  days  with  incessant  vomiting,  obstinate  con- 
stipation, and  considerable  pain  of  the  bell}%  I  found  her  in  a 
very  weak  and  languid  condition,  distressed  with  frequent  pain- 
ful retching  and  occasional  hiccup,  and  vomiting  at  intervals  a 
yellow-coloured  fluid,  of  the  bitter  taste  of  which  she  complain- 
ed much.  The  tongue  was  very  dr}',  and  coated  with  a  dark- 
brown  crust.  She  complained  much  of  thirst;  and  the  skin 
was  parched  and  imperspirable,  while  the  face  and  extremities 
were  inclined  to  be  cold.  The  pulse  was  about  86,  small,  not 
hard,  and  much  compressed.  The  whole  surface  of  the  belly 
was  painful,  so  tender  that  she  could  scarcely  bear  the  neces- 
sary examination,  and  there  was  some  degree  of  general  ten- 
sion. She  complained  most  particularly  of  what  she  called  hei* 
right  side  ;  and  on  being  requested  to  point  out  the  part  with 
her  own  hand,  she  laid  it  first  on  the  right  hypochondriac,  and 
then  across  the  lower  part  of  the  epigastric  region, — as  nearly 
as  could  be  judged,  to  the  site  of  the  transverse  arch  of  the 
colon. 
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She  stated,  tliat  slio  had  first  become  sick  and  vomited  on 
Sunday  evening  (2Slh),  after  walking  from  Leith  ;  that  about 
the  same  time  she  felt  considci  able  pain  of  the  belly,  but  not 
limited  to  one  place  in  particular,  and  that  these  complaints 
had  become  more  severe  on  the  following  day,  and  on  Tuesday, 
notwithstanding  the  employment  of  means  to  alleviate  them. 
Tlie  bowels  had  not  been  opened  since  Saturday,  27th,  (4  days) 
notwithstanding  the  administration  of  castor  oil  and  several 
other  medicines,  most  of  which  were  rejected  by  vomiting. 
Blood  had  been  taken  from  the  arm  yesterday  witiiout  relieving 
permanently  the  pain  of  the  belly;  and  injections  had  been  re- 
peatedly employed  without  moving  the  bowels.  Careful  exa- 
mination of  the  navel,  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  other  situa- 
tions, showed  no  hernial  tumour;  and,  by  her  own  account, 
she  appeared  never  to  have  been  subject  to  any  complaint  like 
rupture.  1  requested  a  young  medical  gentleman  who  was  iii 
the  house,  and  who  had  already  been  treating  her,  to  take  from 
15  to  20  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  to  administer  an  injec- 
tion, consisting  of  infusion  of  senna  and  common  salt,  and  to 
put  her,  as  soon  as  possible,  into  the  warm  bath,  at  96°  Fah- 
renheit. A  pill,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  the  aloetic  pill  and 
extract  of  hyoscyamus,  was  also  ordered  to  be  given  every  hour. 

In  the  evening,  I  found  her  slightly  relieved  ;  the  skin  was 
warmer  and  more  perspirable ;  the  pulse  fuller  and  softer,  and 
the  vomiting  less  frequent.  The  belly,  however,  was  still  pain- 
ful, especially  from  the  right  hypochondriac  region  downwards 
to  (he  hypogastric;  and  the  bowels  continued  obstinately  bound. 
About  12  ounces  of  blood  only,  which  was  covered  with  tiic 
bully  coat,  had  been  taken,  and  the  bath  had  not  yet  been  pre- 
pared. I  took  15  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  which  in- 
duced slight  and  transient  fainting;  the  pills  were  ordered  to 
be  continued  ;  and  an  opiate,  containing  40  drops,  by  measure, 
of  laudanum,  was  ordered  to  be  given  on  removal  from  the 
bath. 

The  following  morning  (Thursday,  1st  April),  she  was  much 
worse.  Had  found  the  pain  of  the  belly  much  relieved  by  the 
bath;  and  the  medicine  taken  after  was  followed  by  susj/Ciisioti 
of  sickness  and  vomiting,  and  sleep  for  some  hours.  But  about 
six  in  the  morning,  the  pain  had  returned,  and  continued  till 
the  present  time  (11a.  7n.),  when  she  complained  much  of  it; 
the  sickness  and  vomiting  of  bilious  matter  were  almost  inces- 
sant; the  tongue  was  dry,  hard,  and  brownish  ;  the  pulse  about 
88,  not  strong  or  full;  and  the  countenance  was  much  shrunk 
and  pale;  bowels  not  affected  by  medicine  or  injections.  I 
again  examined  the  belly,  groin,  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 
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>vith  the  utmost  care,  but  could  discover  nothing  like  a  hernial 
tumour.  A  fold  of  loose  thickened  skin,  with  some  adipose 
matter  in  the  right  groin,  to  which  she  referred  pain  aggravated 
by  pressure  or  examination,  appeared  at  first  to  imitate  the 
swelling  occasioned  by  protruded  intestine;  but  it  was  not  af- 
fected by  coughing  ;  gave  no  sense  of  crepitation  ;  nor  was  it  in 
the  usual  site  where  hernia  generally  occurs  in  the  female.  As 
the  symptoms  of  inverted  peristaltic  motion,  however,  continued 
urgent  and  unabated,  and  as  I  was  unwilling  to  suffer  a  case, 
with  all  the  phenomena  of  iliac  passion,  to  proceed,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  be  doing,  to  its  fatal  termination,  without  seasonably  at- 
tempting every  practicable  and  reasonable  remedy,  I  suggested 
to  her  friends  the  propriety  of  consulting  Dr  Thomson,  who 
accordingly  accompanied  me  to  see  her  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Examination  having  satisfied  Dr  Thomson  that  there  was  no 
hernia,  I  was  desirous  to  try  the  effect  of  the  tobacco  injection 
at  once.  This,  however,  he  was  disposed  to  defer  as  a  last  re- 
source, and  emplo}',  in  the  mean  time,  the  fetid  enema,  with 
turpentine.  Two  drachms  of  assafoetida,  dissolved  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  combined  with  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine,  were 
injected  into  the  colon  ;  18  leeches  were  ordered  to  the  belly, 
and  warm  fomentations  were  substituted  for  the  hot  bath. 

In  the  evening  she  appeared  rather  worse.  The  countenance 
w^as  pale,  ghastly,  and  shrunk ;  the  surface  and  extremities 
were  cold;  the  pulse  was  about  80,  small,  and  very  variable  ; 
the  epigastric  region  and  belly  in  general  were  very  painful, 
and  somewhat  tense  and  tympanitic;  retching  and  vomiting 
were  incessant  and  distressing ;  and  she  complained  much  of 
the  eructations  of  turpentine.  The  injection  had  continued  in 
the  colon  four  or  five  hours,  which  was  longer  than  the  pre- 
vious ones ;  and,  upon  the  administration  of  a  common  one, 
was  partly  returned,  but  without  a  particle  of  feculent  matter. 
1  ordered  the  fetid  injection  to  be  repeated  as  soon  after  as  pos- 
sible ;  and,  as  she  was  importunate  to  have  the  opiate  from 
which  she  had  experienced  much  relief  the  previous  evening, 
this  was  likewise  permitted  to  be  given  at  bedtime. 

The  following  morning  (Friday,  2d  April),  though  she  had 
been  easier,  and  had  vomited  less  in  the  early  part  of  the  night, 
she  was  not  essentially  better.  The  abdominal  pain  was  not 
relieved,  but  vomiting  recurred  at  intervals;  and  the  bilious 
matter  was  much  darker,  and  seemed  to  be  accompanied  with 
minute  portions  of  faecal  matter,  while  the  bowels  continued  ob- 
stinately bound.  It  was  now  determined  to  have  recourse  lo 
the  tobacco  injection  ;  and  after  infusing  one  scruple  of  the 
dried  leaves  in  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water  for  about  half  an 
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hour,  I  caused  it  to  be  injected  gradually,  with  the  precaution 
of  ascertainin<^  that  it  entered  tiie  bowel,  and  did  not  produce 
its  effects  too  suddenly  or  too  violently.  It  was  retained  from 
twelve  till  four,  when  eight  ounces  of  senna  infusion,  with  four 
drachms  of  common  salt,  were  injected,  and  brought  some  of  it 
off".  During  its  o[>eration  the  patient  was  sick,  languid,  very 
faint  and  listless ;  and  the  pain  of  the  belly  was  much  diminish- 
ed. The  sense  of  internal  motion  of  the  bowels  was  faintly 
roused,  and  some  degree  of  expulsive  effort  was  felt,  but  no 
feculent  stool  was  voided.  In  other  respects  she  was  the  same 
as  in  the  morning.  After  ordering  the  use  of  the  hot  bath  at 
96°  for  15  or  20  minutes,  according  as  it  was  borne,  and  an 
hour  after  removal  from  it,  the  administration  of  half  a  scru- 
ple of  tobacco,  which  was  prepared  as  before,  I  left  iier  at 
seven  for  that  evening.  She  then  appeared  in  a  condition  so 
wretched,  that  I  apprehended  the  notice  of  her  death  ere  morn- 
ing. She  indeed  appeared  thoroughly  persuaded  that  she  was 
at  the  point  of  death  ;  and  resisting,  so  far  as  her  extreme  weak- 
ness would  allow,  the  repetition  of  the  injection,  earnestly  re- 
quested that  she  might  be  sufl'ered  to  die  in  peace. 

The  following  day,  however  (Saturday  11th,  a.  vi.)  we  found 
a  sensible  improvement.  Since  the  use  of  the  bath,  in  which 
she  had  continued  fully  20  minutes,  last  night,  the  vomiting  had 
not  returned  ;  sickness  was  much  diminished,  she  had  slept  a 
good  deal,  the  skin  was  warmer  and  more  perspirable ;  the  pulse 
was  about  85,  fuller,  and  less  inclined  to  vary;  the  pain  of  the 
hypochondriac  region  and  belly,  in  general,  was  still  consider- 
able, but  not  so  acute  as  during  the  last  two  days.  A  senna  in- 
jection administered  according  to  order  this  morning,  came 
aw-ay  shortly  after,  with  some  slight  traces  of  feculent  matter.  It 
was  therefore  agreed  to  repeat  the  injection  of  tobacco  infusion 
to-day  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  alternate  it  with  another 
consisting  of  two  drachms  of  fetid  gum  dissolved  in  tepid  water, 
with  a  di'achm  of  anise-seeds  reduced  to  powder.  This  day 
was  passed  in  more  ease.  The  vomiting  had  not  recurred  since 
last  night,  the  belly  was  slightly  easier,  but  the  bowels  continued 
bound.  The  infusion  of  half  a  scruple  of  tobacco  was  injected 
late  in  the  evening,  and  the  fetid  injection  was  ordered  to  be 
repeated  with  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine,  the  following 
morning. 

Next  day  (Sunday  4th  April)  we  found  her  continuing  easier. 
The  pain  of  the  belly  was  decidedly  relieved,  she  had  retched 
only  once  last  night,  and  had  no  vomiting.  The  tongue  was 
dry  and  much  furred,  the  skin  warmer,  but  not  particularly  dry, 
the  belly  still  tender,  and  rather  tense.  Very  slight  traces  of 
feculent  matter  in  one  of  the  injections  when  it  came  away. 
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The  usual  dose  of  tobacco  injection  was  immediately  thrown 
into  the  intestine  with  the  utmost  care,  that  it  should  ascend 
into  the  colon.  The  effect  of  this,  which  proved  to  be  the  last 
injection  requisite,  was  remarkable.  A  few  minutes  after  its 
administration,  the  patient  began  to  experience  first  a  sensation 
of  intestinal  motion,  then  considerable  sickness  and  distress- 
ing faintness ;  and,  at  length,  in  about  15  minutes,  a  desire 
for  the  bed-pan.  After  continuing  on  it  for  a  few  minutes, 
supported  by  the  nurse  in  the  requisite  position,  she  voided,  with 
a  feeling  of  acute  pain,  some  hardened  excrement,  uttered  a 
loud  shriek,  and  instantly  fell  from  the  nurse's  arms  on  the  bed, 
in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility.  In  this  condition,  she  con- 
tinued for  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  without  giving  the 
slightest  sign  of  consciousness  ;  the  motion  of  the  heart  continued 
but  very  feebly,  respiration  was  extremely  languid,  irregular, 
and  interrupted,  and  every  muscle  appeared  to  be  relaxed.  As 
this  seemed  more  like  a  hysteric  paroxysm  than  actual  syncope, 
I  was  not  particularly  anxious  to  shorten  it;  under  the  use  of 
the  usual  analeptic  remedies,  however,  she  gradually  recovered 
her  consciousness,  but  continued  fully  one  hour  in  a  very  lan- 
guid and  exhausted  condition. 

In  the  mean  time,  on  looking  at  the  matters  voided,  I  found 
she  had  passed  a  globular  consistent  mass  fully  one  inch  in 
diameter,  which  I  ordered  to  be  pi'eserved  till  the  following 
morning,  when  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  it 
with  Dr  Thomson.  From  a  cursory  view,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  other  matters,  I  thought  it  might  prove  to  be 
an  intestinal  concretion,  and  I  was  desirous  therefcre,  to  exa- 
mine it  in  the  presence  of  another  gentleman,  that  there  might 
be  no  ground  for  mistake.  I  was  at  all  events  satisfied,  that 
now  when  this,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  expelled,  the  cause 
of  obstruction  was  probably  removed,  and  the  intestines  would 
resume  their  usual  functions.  With  this  view,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  ordered  the  nurse  to  administer,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the 
patient  admitted,  an  injection  consisting  of  infusion  of  senna,  com- 
mon salt  and  oil,  and  after  its  operation,  that  the  patient  should 
take  every  hour,  till  the  bowels  were  fully  opened,  ounce  doses  of  a 
solution  of  Epsom  salts,  prepared  according  to  a  suitable  formula. 

The  following  morning  (Monday  5th  April)  we  found  that 
the  bowels  had  been  freely  opened,  and  had  discharged  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fluid  feculent  matter,  but  no  more  solid 
masses.  In  other  respects  she  was  quite  relieved,  but  still  com- 
plained of  pain  and  weight  of  the  right  hypochondriac  region, 
and  tenderness  across  the  epigastric.  I  may  add,  in  this  place, 
that  though  these  symptoms  continued  in  various  form  and  de- 
gree i'ur  many  days,  and  feverish  attacks  recurred  at  intervals, 
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by  proper  management  they  liave  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
individual  is  at  present  in  jfood  health. 

Having  procured  a  knife  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  glo- 
bular mass,  1  proceeded  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  substances 
first  discharged.     The  moment   I    removed   it  fiom    the  clear 
water  in  which  it  had   been   immersed,  Dr  Thomson  exclaimed 
that  it  was  a  gall-stone;  and  this  opinion   was  immediately  con- 
firmed by  the  section  which  was  now  made.     It  proved  to  be  a 
biliary  concretion,  with  the  usual  appearance,  of  a  figure  near- 
ly spherical,   weighing   160  grains,   and    1    inch  2  lines  in  dia- 
meter.    The  central  section  showed   it  to  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing parts.     l5/,   A  globular  mass  of  highly  crystallized  mat- 
ter, about  5  lines  in  diameter,   of  a  brown  or  chestnut- brown 
colour,    a    resinous    lustre,    and    uneven    crystalline    fraclure. 
This  central  portion  resembles  a  fragment  of  the  mineral  call- 
ed   reshwus   grenalite^   or   colophofiite,    more  closely  than   any 
thing  else  to   which   I  could  compare  it.     2(1,    Of  a  concen- 
tric spherical  shell  two  lines   thick,   of  a   lighter  colour  verg- 
ing to  yellow,   and  of  less  lustre  and  less  crystalline  than  the 
central    nucleus.     3r/,    Of  another  concentric    spherical    shell, 
less    perfectly   formed,    or    thicker  at   some   parts   than    at   o-^ 
thers,  and    giving  the    section   an   angular  appearance.     This , 
outer  portion  was  of  a  dirty  brown  colour,   less  crystalline  than 
the  inner,  and  in  appearance  and  consistence  not  unlike  unburnt 
cork.     These  were   its   characters  for  several  days  alter  it  was 
discharged,   but  it  has   now   undergone   some   changes.     It  is 
much  lighter,  and  the  half  which  I  retain  weighs  only  63  grains. 
It  is  friable,  and  the  greatest  care  is  requisite  to  preserve  it  from 
being  broken  into  fragments.     The  colour  of  the  central  nucleus 
is  much  less  deep,  and,  when  examined  attentively,  is  found  to 
be  chiefly  white,   or   colourless   plates   mixed   with   orange,   or 
orange-brown  matter  interposed.     For   the  following  notice  of 
its  physical  and  chemical  characters,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr  Turner. 
"  The  nucleus  is  composed  of  a  crystalline,  colourless,  trans- 
parent substance  of  considerable  lustre,  which  has  a  lamellated 
arrangement,  and,  like  mica,   may  be  separated  by  a  knife  into 
fine  lamellse.     An  orange-yellow  matter  is  deposited  partially, 
and  in  small  quantity,  between  its  layers,   which   prevents   the 
transparency  and  lustre  of  the  cl-y stall ine  mass  from  being  so 
considerable  as  it  otherwise  would  be.     The  central  part  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  circular  shell,   in   which   the  same  substances  are 
visible,  though  they  are  less  regularly  disposed,   and  more  inti- 
mately mixed  than  in  the  nucleus.     This  shell   is  enveloped  by 
an  outer  crust,  which  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  has  no  cry- 
stalline appearance  ;  but,  on  examining  it  with  a  magnifier,  smal|, 
brilliant  micaceous  points  were  very  distinctly  perceived. 
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"  These  three  parts  of  the  calculus  are  composed  of  the  same 
principles  in  different  proportions.  The  first  or  nucleus  contains 
a  very  minute  quantity  of  colouring  matter,  the  rest  being  the 
crystalline  substance.  The  middle  shell  is  analogous  to  the 
preceding,  except  that  its  two  constituents  are  more  intimately 
mixed.  The  outer  crust  contains  a  considerable  share  of  the 
crystalline  substance,  but  which  is  concealed  by  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  colouring  matter. 

"  The  crystalline  matter  fuses  when  held  near  the  flame  of  a 
lamp,  and  concretes  again  on  cooling.  It  is  insoluble  in  boil- 
ing water,  in  solution  of  potash,  or  in  dilute  acids.  On  the 
contrary,  it  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallizes, 
on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  delicate  scales  of  a  brilliant  lustre.  It 
is  the  substance  of  which  nearly  all  biliary  calculi  in  the  human 
subject  are  composed,  and  which  Fourcroy  called  adipocire^ 
because  he  considered  it  identical  with  spermaceti,  and  the  fatty 
matter  obtained  from  muscle.  M.  Chevreul  maintains,  in  a  re- 
cent work,  that  Fourcroy,  and  subsequently  Thenard,  both 
erred  in  this  respect ;  and  contends,  that  the  crystalline  matter 
of  biliary  calculi  is  quite  a  distinct  substance,  which  he  terms 
cholestertue.  My  observation  coincides  with  that  of  M.  Chev- 
reul, for  I  find  a  striking  difference  between  spermaceti  and  the 
crystalline  calculous  matter.  They  both  fuse  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, but  the  spermaceti  much  more  easil}'  than  cholesterine. 
This  is  shown  by  putting  them  into  a  flask  of  cold  v/ater,  and  ap- 
plying heat;  the  former  fuses  considerably  below  the  boiling 
point,  and  swims  like  oil  upon  the  surface ;  the  latter  continues 
solid  during  the  most  violent  ebullition.  I  boiled  the  choles- 
terine in  solution  of  pure  potash  for  a  considerable  time  with- 
out any  change ;  the  spermaceti,  on  the  contrary,  is  readily  act- 
ed upon  under  the  same  circumstances. 

"  The  colouring  matter  of  the  calculus,  though  diflPering  in  its 
shade  at  different  parts,  from  greater  or  less  concentration,  is 
identical  throughout ;  it  gives  the  same  coloured  streak  on 
paper,  and  has  the  same  chemical  properties.  It  is  insoluble 
both  in  hot  and  cold  water,  in  boiling  alcohol,  except  in  extreme- 
ly minute  quantity,  which  is  deposited  on  cooling,  and  in  dilute 
acids.  It  dissolves  readily  in  solution  of  pure  potash,  and  forms 
a  deep  greenish-brown  solution,  which  is  yellow  when  diluted. 
It  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  of  a  green  colour  by  acids. 

"  It  hence  agrees  exactly  with  the  properties  said  byThenard, 
in  the  1st  volume  of  the  Mem.  D'Arcueil,  to  characterize  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  bile. 

'•  It  appears,  then,  that  the  calculus  under  examination  is  com* 
posed  of  cholesterine  and  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  ;  and 
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from  the  properties  of  these  substances,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
alcohol  alFords  a  ready  means  of  separating  them. 

*'  I  examined  all  the  different  parts  of  the  calculus  for  the 
pi'csence  of  inspissated  bile,  by  digestion  in  water.  The  clear  li- 
quid, after  decantation,  had  no  taste,  and  no  alkaline  reaction  ; 
nor  did  sulphuric  acid  or  acetate  of  lead  cause  a  precipitate. 
!No  inspissated  bile,  therefore,  was  contained  in  the  calculus. " 

This  case  presents  three  peculiarities,  which  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  the  pathologist. 

I5/,  It  is  at  once  interesting  and  uncommon,  to  find  a  gall- 
stone so  large,  descending  through  the  ducts  by  any  means,  but 
especially  with  so  little  permanent  injury  to  them  as  it  appears 
to  have  caused.  It  is  not  extraordinary  to  find  biliary  concre- 
tions of  various  size,  in  some  instances  pretty  large  ones,  in  the 
gall-bladder  after  death  ;  and  the  writings  of  physicians  and  an- 
atomists contain  several  examples  in  which  dissection  disclosed 
conci-etions  as  large,  or  even  larger  than  that  of  the  present  case, 
and  which  may  have  remained  in  the  gall-bladder  perhaps  for 
years.  *  It  is,  however,  less  frequent  to  see  large  concretions 
expelled  from  the  living  body  by  the  natural  passages;  and  we 
find  a  few  examples  in  which  this  had  taken  place,  recorded  as 
curious  facts  by  medical  authors,  such  as  Hooke,  Bianchi, 
Biondi,  IMeyer  and   Lettsom. 

.  Mr  J.  Yonge,  in  a  letter  to  Hooke,  informs  him,  that  "  he 
had  lately  seen  a  gentlewoman,  almost  dead  in  jaundice,  reliev- 
ed by  the  evacuation  of  one  almost  as  big  as  a  pullet's  egg^  and 
another  from  a  man,  as  big  as  a  nutmeg; — both  followed  with  a 
Jas/i  (looseness),  discharging  prodigious  quantities  of  choler.  " -(• 
John  Baptist  Bianchi  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  of  rank,  who  had 
been  subject  to  periodical  jaundice  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days  at 
a  time,  and  from  whom  a  gall-stone,  larger  than  a  walnut,  was 
brought  away  by  the  operation  of  a  strong  purge.  %  Biondi  re- 
cords the  case  of  a  woman  in  which  a  concretion  of  unusual 
magnitude  had  been  rejected  by  vomiting. 

In  these  cases,  however,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  exact 
dimensions,  which  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence,  and  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  practical  physician,  to  whom  it  is 
important  to  know,  what  degree  of  distension  the  cystic  and 
common  ducts  may  undergo   without  permanent  or  irreparable 


*  See  among  others  those  mentioned  by  Betzold  apud  Hallcii,  Dissert,  torn  iii, 
Coiterus,  Schaarschmidt,  Schurig,  llol)inson,  Ileister,  &c.  and  several  delineated  or 
mentioned  bv  Sandilbrt  in  his  Museum  Anatomicum.     Leidae,   1793. 

f  Philosophical  Experiments  and  Observations  of  the  late  eminent  Dr  Robert 
Hookc,  F.  K.  S.,&c.  and  the  other  eminent  virtuosos  of  his  time.  Published  by 
W.  Dcrluim,  F.  11.  S.  Lond.   172G,  p.  79. 

\   Historia  Hcpatica  Joannis  Baptistae  Bianchini,  M.  D.,  &c.  tom>  1.  p.  189. 
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injury.  In  tliis  respect,  the  first  example,  perhaps,  which 
merits  much  attention,  is  one  recorded  by  Dr  Lettsom,  in  the  1st 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  * 
A  military  gentleman  of  Jamaica  had  laboured  for  years  under 
severe  pain  of  the  epigastric  region,  which  was  ascribed  to 
gout.  As  he  had  intervals  of  ease  for  eight  or  ten  days,  Dr 
Lettsom  suggested  that  his  complaints  depended  on  the  presence 
of  gall-stones.  His  suiferings  were  somewhat  mitigated  by  the 
warm-bath  and  liberal  doses  of  laudanum;  and  during  one  of 
the  fits,  while  castor  oil  and  opiates  were  exhibited  by  the 
mouth,  and  purgative  and  anodyne  glysters  were  administered 
by  the  intestines,  after  four  days  struggling,  he  at  length  void- 
ed a  firm  hard  concretion,  2j  inches  long,  of  an  oblong  sphe- 
roidal figure,  with  a  slight  contraction  in  the  middle,  and 
weighing  1  ounce  2  drachms  and  23  grains.  The  patient, 
though  distressed  for  several  days  with  painful  spasms,  at  length 
recovered  gradually.  The  concretion  was  not  divided  or  exa- 
mined chemically ;  and  it  is  merely  the  assertion  of  Dr  Lett- 
som that  is  our  evidence  for  believing  it  a  gall-stone.  If  it  was 
so,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  largest  known  to  have  been 
discharged  during  the  life  of  the  individual. 

The  next  case  of  importance  is  related  by  !Mr  H.  L.  Tho- 
mas, in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transac- 
tions ;  and  it  is  interesting  chiefly  in  the  resemblance  which  ex- 
ists between  the  symptoms  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  those  of 
the  case  which  1  have  described  above.  The  patient,  a  wo- 
man of  63,  laboured  luider  the  usual  symptoms  of  obstructed 
bowels,  so  distinctly  like  those  of  ileiis^  that  the  physician  in  at- 
tendance, on  finding  the  intestines  obstinately  locked  against 
all  remedies,  and  an  iri'educible  umbilical  hernia,  directed  the 
employment  of  surgical  aid.  Mr  Thomas,  who  was  summoned 
with  this  intention,  convinced,  from  tlie  history  and  symptoms 
of  the  case,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  effecting  reduction, 
proposed  the  operation  ;  but,  as  the  minds  of  the  patient  and 
her  friends  were  not  prej^ared,  it  was  deferred  till  the  following 
morning.  In  the  mean  time,  a  bolus,  containing  10  grains  of 
calomel,  and  an  opiate  glyster,  were  ordered  to  be  administer- 
ed ;  the  belly  was  to  be  fomented  with  a  warm  mixture  of  vi- 
negar and  brandy,  and  a  spoonful  or  two  of  cold  water  was  di- 
rected to  be  given  occasionally.  The  night  was  passed  com- 
fortably ;  and,  on  the  following  morning,  the  vomiting  had 
ceased ;  the  skin  had  become  warm  and  moist,  the  thirst  less 
intense,  and  the  pulse  calmer.  During  that  day  and  the  sub- 
sequent night,  the  symptoms,  though  milder,  varied  much ;  but 

*  yol,  I.  p.  olo.     Case  of  a  Biliary  Calculus,  by  J.  C.  Lcttsoui,  M.  D.  &c. 
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aboui  nine  tlie  next  niornini;,  after  nuicli  suffering,  an  evacua- 
tion suddenly  took  place,  wliicli  was  found  to  contain  an  oval 
biliary  concretion  228  grains  in  weight,  1.0  inch  longest  dia- 
meter, and  1.1  inch  smaller  diameter.  The  analysis  of  l)r  Mar- 
cet  showed  it  to  consist  chieHy  of  adipocire,  tinged  with  vi- 
tiated bile.  The  individual  survived  in  tliis  case  ; — and,  though 
the  point  was  not  examined  by  dissection,  ^Ir  Thomas  thinks 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  concretion  had  descended 
along  the  ducts,  and  liad  not  been  attended  with  any  perma- 
nent injury  by  ulceration.  * 

The  Second  Part  of  the  12th  volume  of  the  Medico- Chi- 
rurgical  Transactions,  published  last  season,  contains  two  inte- 
resting cases  of  gall-stone,  expelled  during  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividuals, by  Mr  T^  Brayne  of  Banbury.  In  the  first  case,  the 
patient,  a  woman  of  55,  was  liable  to  fits  of  pain  in  the  epigas- 
tric region,  which  returned  every  two  or  three  weeks  for  five 
or  six  successive  times,  and  were  generally,  but  not  always, 
succeeded  by  slight  jaundice,  which  soon  disappeared,  and  left 
her  as  well  as  usual.  In  November  1820,  she  became  affected 
by  symptoms  of  continvied  fevei',  but  without  local  pain, — till 
()ctober  1822,  when  severe  pain  of  the  left  iliac  region,  accom- 
panied by  tenderness  on  pressure,  supervened.  After  this 
symptom  had  lasted  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  l>ours,  she  became 
suddenly  easy,  and  passed  a  natural  alvine  evacuation,  vvhich 
contained  a  concretion  of  the  shape  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  If  inch 
greatest  diameter,  li  shortest  diameter,  and  weighing  163 
grains.  It  consisted  of  adipocire  or  cholesterine,  which,  from 
the  description  and  delineation,  appears  to  have  been  crystallized 
exactly  in  the  manner  in  which  that  of  the  central  nucleus  of 
the  one  described  above  was  disposed.  The  patient  lived  one 
3'ear  and  a  half  after,  and  died  in  March  1822,  with  symptoms 
of  hydrothorax.  It  appears,  from  the  dissection  given  by  Mr 
Brayne,  that  "  the  cystic  and  hejiatic  ducts  were  of  the  usual 
dimensions,  but  that  the  gall-bladder  was  smaller,  and  \evy 
much  thickened,  and  had  formed  a  strong  adhesion,  about  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  to  the  duodenum,  close  to  the  ]ivlorus.  There 
was  no  uncommon  appearance  of  vascularity  ;  but  a  comnumi- 
cating  ajierture,  large  enough  to  admit  a  crow-quill,  Mas  disco- 
vered in  the  centre  of  the  adhesion.  "  Mr  Brayne  thinks 
*'  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  aperture  in  the  adhesion  was 
once  lai'ge  enough  to  give  passage  to  the  stone.  "  f 

*  MedicQ-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vpl.  VI.  p.  99.  Case  of  Obstruction  of 
the  large  Intestines,  occasioned  by  a  Biliary  Calculus  of  extraordinary  size,  bv  H. 
L.  Thomas,    Esq. 

f  Vol.  XII.  Part  2.  An  Account  of  two  Cases  of  Biliary  Calculi  of  extraonlt- 
navy  dimensions.     By  T,  Brayne,  Esq.  of  Banbury,  p.  "ido. 
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The   second   case   related  by  Mr   Brayne,    occurred  in  the 
person   of  a  married  woman  of  65,  and    resembled  the    case 
described    above    and    that    of    Mr    Thomas,    in    presenting 
the    symptoms    of    iliac   passion.     On    the    24th  of  February 
1822,     when    she    was    first    seen,    she    had    laboured    under 
complete    obstruction  of  the    bowels    since    the    19th,    that  is 
for  five  days.     She   was   lying  on  her  back,  with   her   knees 
I'aised,  the  belly  prodigiously  inflated,  the  extremities  cold  and 
damp,  and  the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  wrist.     She  vo- 
mited incessantly,    and   had   frequent  gi'ipiug  pains.      She  was 
ordered  jiills  of  croton  oil,  warmth  to  the  extremities,  hot  fo- 
mentations to  the  belly,  and,   after   an   hour   or  two,   a  little 
xvine, — the  first  of  which  was  vomited.     After  some  hours,  the 
extremities  had   become   warmer,    and   the  following  morning 
the  stomach  was  more  tranquil ;   but  the  bowels  continued  ob- 
stinately bound.     The   remedies  of  this  day   were  castor  oil, 
and,  at  proper  intervals,  the  colocynth  pill,  with  minute  doses 
of  opium.     In   the   evening,    some   thin   dark-coloured  stools 
were  procured,  and,  after  some  days,  by  the  use  of  purgatives 
and  injections,   natural  evacuations  were  passed,   while  all  the 
unfavourable    symptoms    gradually    subsided.       On    the    11th 
March,  after  griping,  tenesmus,   and  straining  for  two  days,  a 
flat  cubical  concretion,  with  rounded  angles  and  concave  or  de- 
pressed sides,  and  weighing  170  grains,  was  passed.     Its  great- 
est length  appears  from  the  engraving  to  be  a  little   more  than 
one  inch.     On  the  17th  March,  after  the  same  s^'mptoms,  she 
voided  a  smaller  concretion  of  a  hemispherical  shape,  or  like 
half  a  large  pigeon's  egg,  and  weighing  159  grains.     The  indi- 
vidual was  living  at  the   time  the  account  was  communicated, 
and  no  dissection  is  given. 

The  case  which  I  have  described  above,  is  the  next  of  this  de- 
scription ;  and  it  is  a  peculiar  circumstance  in  its  progress, — 
that  a  gall-stone  so  large  must  have  descended  through  the  cystic 
and  common  ducts  into  the  duodenum, — that  it  was  voided  of 
its  present  size, — that  this  process  was  accomplished,  as  theie 
is  reason  to  believe,  without  permanent  injury  to  the  ducts,  and 
that  the  patient  is  still  living,  and  in  excellent  health. 

2^7,  The  second  peculiarity  in  the  present  case  is,  that  the 
skin  of  the  individual  never  became  yellow  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease.  It  is  regarded  as  an  established  doctrine,  that 
one  of  the  most  common  and  certain  symptoms  of  the  presence 
of  a  concretion  or  concretions  in  the  ducts,  is  yellowness  of  the 
skin;  and  many  instances  of  jaundice  are  ascribed  to  til e  ob- 
struction arising  From  the  delay  of  a  concretion  during  its  tran- 
sit from  the  gall-bladder  to  the  duodenum.  The  truth  of  this 
'}§  inculcated,  not  only  by  systematic  writers  as  Suuvages,  Gul- 
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len,  and  Baillie,  but  by  autboi'sof  monographical  treatises  from 
Coe  down  to  Saunders.  Yet  it  is  remarkable,  in  the  present 
case,  that  neither  before  the  appearance  of  the  symj)toms  of 
iliac  passion,  nor  after  their  accession,  was  the  slightest  tinge  of 
yellow  observed,  though  the  unusual  size  of  the  concretion  would 
have  led  us  to  regard  this  as  a  very  likely  effect  of  its  presence 
in  the  ducts.  This  was  indeed  the  reason  that  I  never  suspect- 
ed the  presence  of  a  gall-stone,  and  ascribed  the  symptoms, 
when  no  hernial  tumour  could  be  detected,  either  to  insuperable 
obstruction  of  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  or  to  an  internal 
strangulation  in  some  part  of  the  intestinal  tube. 

3d,  A  third  peculiarity  of  the  present  case,  not  less  worthy 
of  attention,  is,  that  the  concretion,  in  passing  through  the  cystic 
and  common  ducts,  gave  rise  to  all  the  symptoms  of  Iliac  Pas- 
sion. I  regard  it  as  quite  certain,  that  the  gall-stone  must  have 
been  lodged  in  the  gall-bladder  previous  to  the  accession  of  the 
iliac  symptoms.  If  it  had  been  in  the  intestine  it  must  have 
been  propelled  downwards  by  the  peristaltic  motion,  and  voided 
as  any  other  foreign  body;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
its  passage  through  the  duodenum  and  ilium  could  have  given 
rise  to  the  acute  abdominal  pain,  the  vomiting  and  obstinate 
constipation,  in  short  to  inversion  of  the  peristaltic  motion  of 
the  intestines,  unless  we  admit  that  some  part  of  the  tube  must 
have  been  unusually  contracted.  Of  this  it  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  say  we  have  no  evidence ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  point 
of  the  whole  track  of  the  tube  at  which  we  could  suppose  a  con- 
cretion, even  of  the  present  size,  to  be  retarded  after  it  had 
entered  once  the  duodenum.  The  iliac  symptoms  appeared 
first  on  Sunday  evening,  and  continued  till  the  following  Fri- 
day, when  they  subsided,  and  never  recurred.  Now,  if  we  ad- 
mit that,  previous  to  their  accession  on  Sundaj',  the  concretion 
was  in  the  gall-bladder,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  for  think- 
ing that  the  iliac  symptoms  took  place  soon  after  the  concretion 
bad  fairly  entered  the  cystic  duct,  and  that  their  continuance 
till  Friday  evening  corresponded  with  considerable  accuracy  to 
the  time  which  the  concretion  took  to  traverse  the  cystic  and 
common  duct,  and  reach  the  duodenum,  when  these  symptoms 
subsided.  The  interval  between  the  disappearance  of  these 
iliac  symptoms  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the  calculus  on  Sun- 
day, appears  to  denote  the  time  which  it  took  to  traverse  the 
ilium  and  colon.  I  admit  that  some  of  these  conclusions  are 
merely  probable  conjectures;  but  they  correspond  so  accurately 
with  the  progressive  changes  in  the  symptoms,  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  give  them  more  weight,  than,  under  other  circumstan- 
ces, they  would  merit. 

A  single  observation  on  the  doses  of  the  tobacco  injection. 
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shall  conclude  these  notices.  A  scruple  of  the  dried  leaves  was 
the  quantity  used  each  time  ;  and  this  was  thought  the  safest 
method  of  administering  a  medicine,  the  operation  of  which  is 
irregular,  and  sometimes  difficult  to  manage.  I  have  seen  the 
common  dose,  a  drachm,  give  rise  to  deadly  sickness,  fainting, 
convulsions,  intermitting  pulse,  vertigo,  double  vision,  and  every 
thing  alarming, — short  of  actual  death;  and  the  same  quantity  is 
sometimes  injected  without  any  inconvenience.  This  want  of 
uniformity,  I  am  satisfied,  does  not  depend  in  every  case  on  the 
mere  qualities  of  the  herb.  It  appears  to  bear  an  intimate  rela- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  intestines,  parti- 
cularly its  absorbing  power.  If  the  colon  has  been  recently  eva- 
cuated, if  it  is  rather  empty,  or  if^  in  short,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  its  absorbent  power  is  at  the  moment  considerable, 
a  small  dose  is  not  only  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect,  but  is 
even  indispensably  necessary  to  the  safe  operation  of  the  reme- 

Anmst  10///,  182*. 


II. 

Ohsefvafions  on  Extirpation  of  the  Oiaria,  with  Cases.  By 
John  Lizars,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  and  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Edinburgh. 

"  Cet  exemple,  et  celui  de  ramputation  totale  de  1' uterus  et  du  vagin,  prati- 
quee  avec  succes,  autorisent  egaleinent  a  assurer  qu'avec  les  connoissances  pro- 
fondes  de  ranatomie,  il  n'est  guere  d'organes  sur  Icsquels  on  ne  puisse  exercer 
avec  avaiitage  les  di verses  operations  de  la  chirurgie.  " — L'Aumokier. 

"p^ROM  the  records  of  medicine,  the  ovaria  seem  as  subject  io 
-■-  disease  as  any  other  organ  in  the  body ;  and,  from  their 
attaining  enormous  size,  producing  great  pain,  and  destroying 
the  life  of  the  sufferer,  they  have  early  called  the  attention  of 
practitioners.  They  appear  subject  to  dropsy,  the  fluid  being 
contained  either  in  one  or  more  cysts  ;  and  to  dropsy,  combined 
with  various  degenerations  of  texture  and  morbid  productions. 
Various  modes  of  treatment  have  been  invented,  and  had  re- 
course to,  for  the  numerous  varieties  of  this  disease.  For  the 
simple  dropsical  affection,  tapping,  or  paracentesis  ahdomi7iis, 
has  been  employed ;  but  it  has  only  proved  a  temporary  pallia- 
tive. Puncturing,  and  keeping  the  orifice  open,  so  as  to  seize 
hold  of  the  sac  and  remove  it  gradually,  has  effected  a  perma- 
nent cure:  and  the  same  end,  it  will  appear,  has  been  accom-! 
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|>lislie(l  by  the  operation  of  •raftroroiny,  or  the  makiiig  a  free 
incision  into  the  abdomen,  and  reniovinfr  the  entire  sac,  espe- 
cially where  the  tumour  has  consisted  of  some  firm  substance. 

Le  Dran  cured  dropsy,  with  scirrhus  of  tlie  ovarium,  bv  in- 
cision and  suppuration;  and  Professor  Dzondi  of  Ilallc  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  frequently  cured  this  disease  by  incision, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  tent,  and  afterwards  removing  the 
slou(rhino-  sac  by  the  forceps. 

But  the  total  extirpation  of  the  ovarium,  both  in  a  healthy 
and  diseased  state,  has  been  performed  ;  and  it  is  the  desitrn 
of  this  paper  to  consider  the  propriety  of  such  an  operation, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  radical  cure  of  dropsical  ovarium. 
*'  On  chatre, "  says  IMorand,  "  les  femelles  non  seulement  des 
volatile-,  mais  mcme  des  quadrupeds,  sans  danger.  Cctte  oper- 
ation appliquee  aux  femmes  n'a  point  paru  une  chimere  a  Fe- 
lix Platerus  et  a  Diemerbroeck  ;  c'etoit  au  rapport  de  Heys- 
chius  une  operation  commune  chez  les  Lydiens,  pour  des  rai- 
sons  (jui  ne  sont  point  de  Tart.  "  In  other  examples,  also,  the 
peritoneal  cavity  has  been  freely  laid  open,  both  accidentally 
and  intentionally,  rmd  the  intestines  exposed  to  the  contact  of 
the  air,  without  injury.  Paulus  Barbette  of  Amsterdam  laid 
open  the  abdomen,  and  disengaged  the  strangulated  or  twisted 
intestine  in  a  case  of  volvulus.  Bonetus  relates  the  case  of  a 
lady  wlio  was  dying  of  intususception,  when  a  military  surgeoa 
opened  the  abdomen,  disentangled  the  twisted  intestine,  and 
effected  a  cure.  Schacht  operated  for  the  same  peculiar  dis- 
ease with  success.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  well  authen- 
ticated cases  of  thie  Caesarian  operation  performed,  even  for  six 
times  on  the  same  woman,  with  success.  In  mostly  all  the  cases 
of  diseased  ovaria  on  record,  and  in  all  the  dissections  of  this  dis- 
ease which  I  have  witnessed,  the  tumour  was  appended  l)y  a 
small  pedicle,  merely  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus.  The 
largest  I  ever  saw,  I  have  kept  as  a  preparation;  and  although 
a  great  quantity  of  the  gelatinous  matter,  and  all  the  serous 
fluid,  has  been  necessarily  removed,  it  still  weighs  25  libs. 

But  the  practicability  of  extirpating  a  diseased  ovarium  does 
not  rest  on  theory.  It  has  been  proved  by  experience.  L'Au- 
nionier,  who  was  chief  surgeon  of  the  great  hospital  at  Rcuen 
about  fifty  years  ago,  extirpated  the  ovarium  successfully  ;  and 
since  his  time  an  ovarium  has  been  repeatedly  removed,  and 
sometimes  with  success,  particularly  in  France,  Germany,  and 
America.  Dr  Smith  of  Connecticut  lately  extirpated  an  ova- 
rium in  a  dropsical  state,  successfully.  Three  very  instructive 
eases  occurred  to  Dr  Macdowal  of  Kentucky;  and  the  follow- 
ing history  of  them  was  sent,  about  seven  years  ago,  to  the  late 
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celebrated  surf^eon  Mr  John  Bell,  who  was  then  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  came  into  my  hands  as  havinjr  the  charicje  of  his  pa- 
tients and  professional  correspondence  during  his  absence. 

"  In  December  1809,  Dr  Macdowal  was  called  to  see  Mrs 
Crawford,  who  had  for  several  months  thought  herself  preg- 
nant. She  was  afflicted  with  pains  similar  to  labour  pain?-, 
from  which  she  could  find  no  relief;  and  so  strong  was  the  pre- 
sumption of  her  being  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy,  that  two 
physicians,  who  were  consulted  on  her  case,  requested,  "  says 
D\'  Macdowal,  "  my  aid  in  delivering  her.  The  abdomen  was 
considerably  enlarged,  and  had  the  appearance  of  pregnancy, 
though  the  inclination  of  the  tumour  was  to  one  side,  admitting 
of  an  easy  removal  to  the  other.  Upon  examination,  I  found 
nothing  in  the  uterus  ;  which  induced  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
be  an  enlarcjed  ovarium.  Having  never  seen  so  larofe  a  sub- 
Stance  extracted,  or  heard  of  success  attending  an  operation 
such  as  this,  I  gave  to  the  unhappy  woman  information  of  her 
dangerous  situation.  She  seemed  willing  to  undergo  an  ex- 
periment, which  I  promised  to  perform  if  she  would  come 
to  Danville,  the  town  where  I  resided,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles.  This  seemed  almost  impracticable,  by  even  the  most 
favourable  conveyance;  yet  she  performed  the  journey  in  a 
few  days  on  horseback.  With  the  assistance,  "  says  Dr  Mac- 
dowal, "  of  my  nephew  and  colleague,  I  commenced  the  oper- 
ation, which  was  conducted  in  the  following  manner.  Having 
placed  her  on  a  table  of  the  orilinary  height,  on  her  back,  ami 
removed  all  her  dress  which  might  in  any  way  impede  the  oper- 
ation, i  made  an  Incision  on  the  left  side,  about  three  inches 
di>tant  from  the  vmsculus  rectus  abduDiijiis,  continuing  it  nine 
inches  in  length,  parallel  with  the  fibres  of  the  above  named 
muscle,  extending  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  parieies 
of  which  were  a  good  deal  contused,  which  we  ascribed  to  the 
resting  of  the  tumour  on  the  horns  of  the  saddle  duriu'i-  the 
jourjiey.  Tiie  tumour  then  appeared  full  in  view,  but  it  was  so 
large  that  we  could  not  remove  it  entire.  We  put  a  stronc-  li- 
gaiurc  round  the  fallopian  tube,  near  the  uterus,  then  cut  open 
the  tumour,  which  was  the  ovarium  and  fimbriated  parts  of 
the  fallopian  tube  very  much  enlarged.  W^e  took  out  fif- 
teen pounds  of  a  dirty  gelatinous- looking  substance;  after 
which  we  cut  through  the  fallopian  tube,  and  extracted  the  sac, 
which  weighed  seven  pounds  and  a  half.  We  then  turned  her 
on  her  left  side,  so  as  to  permit  the  blood  to  escape.  After 
this  we  closed  the  external  opening  with  the  interrupted  sutme, 
leaving  out,  at  tlie  lower  entl  of  the  incision,  the  ligatme  that 
surrounded  the  fallopian  tube.     Between  every  two  stitches  we 
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put  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster,  which,  by  keepinfr  the  parts  in 
contact,  hastened  the  heahng  of  the  incision.  We  then  ap- 
plied the  usual  dressinfr,  put  her  to  bed,  and  prescribed  a  strict 
observance  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  As  soon  as  the  ex- 
ternal opening  was  made,  the  intestines  rushed  out  upon  the 
table ;  and  so  completel}'  was  the  abdomen  filled  by  the  tu- 
mour, that  they  could  not  be  replaced  during  the  operation, 
which  lasted  about  twenty-five  minutes.  In  five  days  I  visited 
her,  and,  much  to  my  astonishment,  found  her  engaged  in 
making  up  her  bed.  I  enjoined  her  to  take  particular  caution 
for  the  future;  and  in  thirty-five  days  she  returned  home  in 
good  health,  which  she  continues  to  enjoy. " 

"  Since  the  above  case, "  says  Dr  Macdowal,  "  I  was  called 
to  a  Negro  woman,  who  had  a  very  painful  hard  tumour  in  the 
abdomen.  I  gave  her  mercury  for  three  or  four  weeks,  with 
some  abatement  of  pain ;  but  she  was  still  unable  to  perform 
her  usual  duties.  As  the  tumour  was  fixed  and  immoveable,  I 
did  not  advise  an  operation ;  though  from  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  her  master,  and  her  own  distressed  condition,  I  agreed 
to  the  experiment.  I  placed  her  on  a  table,  laid  the  abdomen 
open,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  inserted  my  hand,  and  found 
the  ovaria  very  much  enlarged,  painful  to  the  touch,  and  firmly 
adhering  to  the  vesica  utiimria  and  fundus  uteri.  To  extract 
this,  I  thought,  would  be  instantly  fatal ;  but,  by  way  of  expe- 
riment, I  plunged  the  scalpel  into  the  diseased  part,  when  the 
same  gelatinous  substance,  as  in  the  above  case,  with  a  profu- 
sion of  blood,  rushed  to  the  external  opening,  which  I  convey- 
ed off  by  placing  my  hand  under  the  tumour,  suffering  the  dis- 
charge to  run  over  it.  Notwithstanding  my  great  care,  a  quart 
or  more  of  blood  escaped  into  the  abdomen  ;  and,  after  the  he- 
morrhage ceased,  1  removed,  as  cleanly  as  possible,  the  blood, 
in  which  the  bowels  were  completely  enveloped.  Though  I 
considered  the  case  as  nearly  hopeless,  I  advised  the  same 
dressings  and  the  same  regimen  as  in  the  above  case.  She  has 
entirely  recovered  from  all  pain,  and  pursues  her  ordinary  oc- 
cupations. 

In  May  1816  "a  Negro  woman  was  bi'ought  to  me,"  saj'S 
Dr  Macdowal,  "  from  a  distance,  in  whom  I  found  the  ovaria 
much  enlarged,  and,  as  the  tumour  could  be  easily  removed 
from  side  to  side,  I  advised  the  extraction  of  it.  As  the  tumour 
adhered  to  the  left  side,  I  changed  my  place  of  opening  to  the 
linea  alba.  I  began  the  incision,  in  company  with  my  partner 
and  colleague,  Dr  Coffee,  half  an  inch  below  the  umbilicus, 
and  extended  it  to  within  an  inch  of  the  os  pubis.  I  then  put  a 
ligature  round  the  fallopian  tube,  and  endeavoured  to  turn  out 
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the  tumour,  but  could  not.  I  therefore  extended  the  incision 
upwards  two  inches  above  the  umbilicus,  turned  out  a  scir- 
rhous ovarium  weighing  six  pounds ;  and  cut  it  off  close  to  the 
ligature  formerly  put  round  the  fallopian  tube.  I  now  closed 
the  external  opening,  as  in  the  former  case,  and,  as  the  patient 
complained  of  cold  and  chilliness,  I  put  her  to  bed  before  dress- 
ing her,  gave  her  a  wine  glassful  of  cherry  brandy  and  thirty 
drops  of  laudanum,  which,  soon  restoring  her  accustomed 
warmth,  she  was  dressed  as  usual.  She  was  well  in  two  weeks, 
though  the  ligature  could  not  be  removed  for  five  weeks,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  cord  was  taken  away;  and  she  now  offi- 
ciates as  cook  to  a  large  family,  without  complaint.  " 

In  the  year  1821,  I  was  requested  by  my  friend,  Dr  Camp- 
bell, lecturer  on  midwifer}'^,  to  visit  a  woman  with  an  abdomen 
as  large  as  if  in  the  ninth  month  of  gestation.  On  examination, 
the  tumour  occupied  the  whole  abdominal  caviiy,  and  appeared 
to  roll  from  side  to_  side ;  the  uterus  p^r  vaginam  felt  natural, 
and  her  catamenia  had  been  regular,  but  caused  excruciating 
pain  when  they  occurred.  She  stated  that  she  was  twenty-seven 
j'ears  of  age,  had  born  only  one  child,  and  in  twelve  months 
afterwards  had  a  miscarriage,  two  or  three  months  after  which, 
towards  the  end  of  1815,  she  became  sensible  of  a  consider- 
able enlargement  of  her  belly,  that  began  on  the  left  side,  and 
which  she  attributed  to  several  blows  and  kicks  received  from 
a  brutal  husband,  from  whom  she  was  now  separated  ;  that  her 
neighbours  now  abused  her,  and  made  such  complaints  to  her 
employers  that  they  dismissed  her.  At  that  time  she  earned, 
and  now  earns,  her  livelihood  by  binding  shoes.  Being  now 
without  the  means  of  support,  she  applied  to  a  county  hospital, 
but  was  in  a  few  days  dismissed,  on  the  supposition  of  being 
with  child.  She  then  consulted  a  number  of  respectable  prac- 
titioners, but  all  of  them  cruelly  taunted  her  with  being  preg- 
nant. At  the  end  of  two  years  she  perceived  a  small  moveable 
swelling  in  her  left  groin,  which  she  allowed  to  increase  for 
twelve  months,  when  she  came  to  Edinburgh,  and,  on  consulting 
a  surgeon,  he  opened  it  with  a  lancet,  and  discharged  a  large 
quantity  of  thin  matter.  On  examination  this  was  a  lumbar 
abscess,  which  she  ascribed  to  a  fall  en  her  back  three  years 
previously.  The  evacuation  of  this  fiuid  did  not  in  the  least 
djiniiiish  the  magnitude  of  the  abdomen;  and  slie  imagined 
she  could  distinguish  between  the  pain  of  the  lumbar  ab- 
scess and  that  of  the  tumour  in  the  abdomen.  She  was  admit- 
ted into  the  hospital  of  this  place,  and  remained  for  thirteen 
weeks,  without  receiving  any  relief.  She  consulted  the  chief 
medical  gentlemen  of  this  city,  many  of  whom  pronounced  her 
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pregnant,  and  all  of  tliem  tried  to  dissuade  her  from  an  opera- 
tion. 7\vo  put  her  under  different  courses  of  mercury,  and, 
after  a  consultation,  one  punctured  the  abdomen  for  dropsy  of 
the  ovarium. 

Before  having  recourse   to    the    operation  of  gastrotomy,   I 
deemed   it  my  duty  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  principal  prac- 
titioners   of    this    city,     either    by    personal    consultation,     or 
by    sending  the   patient    to  them.     The    woman    herself   also 
had   previously  waited   on   many  of  them.     Some  said   that  to 
operate  would  be  rash  ;  others,   that   I  would  kill  my  patient. 
It  was  agreed  by  all,   that  there  was   a  disease  of  one  or  both 
ovaries ;   and  she  had  been  twice  tapped  for  dropsy  of  the  left 
ovary,  the  result  of  a  formal  consultation  of  some  of  the  ablest 
medical  men  of  this   city.     Convinced,  from  the  history  of  the 
disease  in  the  records  of  medicine,  and  from  gastrotomy  having 
been  successfully  performed  for  volvulus,  and  from  the  Caesarian 
section,    that  there  was  little  to  apprehend  either  from  loss  of 
blood  or  peritoneal  inflammation,  I  felt  desirous  to  endeavour 
to  relieve  the  woman  by  an  operation  ;  but  was  anxious  to  have 
the  sanction  of  some  other  surgeon  or  physician   besides  my 
friend  Dr  Campbell,   who  at   once   offered   to   assist   me.      All 
■whom  I  took  to  see  the   patient,    and  all   to  whom  I  sent  her, 
said  that  the  disease  was  an  affection  of  the  ovarium,  but  all  of 
them  condemned  an  operation.     My  patient,    therefore,  aban- 
doned to  her  gloomy  condition,  called  on  me  repeatedly,  urging 
me  to  try  the  operation,  otherwise  she  would  do  it  herself.     At 
last,  as  her  pain  became  perfectly  intolerable,   and  she  was  still 
urgent,  I  resolved  to  operate.     During  the  preceding  period  I 
had  directed  my  attention  to   the  lumbar   abscess,   and  applied 
caustic   eschar  after  eschar.      Wednesday,  2-ith  October  J82.S, 
was  the  day  appointed  for  the  operation;  therefore,  on  the  day 
precedmg,   she  took  a  dose  of  the  compound  powder  of  jalap, 
which  operated  also  on  Wednesday  morning,  so  as  to  preclude 
the  necessity  of  administering   an  enema;  she  also  made  water 
immediately    before,    in    order    to    empty    the   bladder.       The 
emptying  of  the   rectum  by  a  glyster,  and  the  drawing  off  the 
urine,  or  taking  care  that  the  patient  makes  water,  are  circum- 
stances of  some  consequence  to  be  attended  to,  in  all  operations 
of  the   abdominal  cavity.     As  inflammation   appears  to  be  in- 
duced generally  by  exposure  to  coltl ;  and  as  these  cases  succeed- 
ed so  well  in  America,  I  desired   the  room   to  be  heated  to  SO"^ 
of  Fahrenheit-      When  the  temperature  of  the  room  had  arriv- 
ed at  this  heat,  I  placed  the  patient  on  a  table,  covered  with  a 
mattrass,  and  two  pillows  supporting  her  head,  and  commenced 
the  operation,  in   the  presence  of  Dr  Campbell,  Dr  Vallange, 
late  surgeon  of  the  33d  regiment,  Mr  Bourchier,  surgeon  of  the 
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36th  regiment,  and  several  other  medical  gentlemen,  by  making 
a  longitudinal  incision,  parallel  with,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the 
linea  alba,  about  two  inches  from  the  ensiform  cartilage,  to  the 
crista  of  the  os  pubis,  through  the  skin  and  cellular  substance, 
when  the  peritoneum  appeared,  the  recti  muscles  being  separat- 
ed by  the  distension  consequent  on  the  present  disease  and  former 
pregnancy.  I  then  made  a  small  incision  through  the  perito- 
neum, introduced  a  straight  probe-pointed  bistoury,  and  made 
a  more  extensive  opening,  into  wliich  I  inserted  the  fore  and 
middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  so  as  to  direct  the  instrument, 
and  to  protect  the  viscera.  With  this  instrument  I  made  the 
internal  to  correspond  with  the  external  incision,  while  my 
friend,  Dr  Campbell,  who  assisted  me,  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  confine  the  intestines  within  the  abdominal  parietes. 
Apprehensive  of  peritoneal  inflammation,  of  which  many  said 
my  patient  would  die,  I  enveloped  the  intestines  in  a  towel  dip- 
ped in  water  about  9'6°.  I  now  proceeded  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  tumour,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  could  find  none. 
I  next  requested  Drs  Campbell,  Vallange,  and  Bourchier,  to 
make  themselves  satisfied  that  there  was  no  tumour,  when  Dr 
Vallange  observed  that  he  felt  a  tumefaction  on  the  left  side  of 
the  pelvis.  This,  on  investigation,  was  found  to  be  a  flattened 
tumour  of  no  great  mngnilude,  at  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchon- 
drosis of  the  pelvis,  lying  beneatii  the  division  of  the  common  iliac 
artery,  into  its  external  and  internal  branches.  Having  satis- 
fied all  present  that  this  was  not  the  tumour  which  was  anticipat- 
ed,— that  it  was  inipracticabie  to  extirpate  it, — and  that  tlie  ute- 
rus and  ovaria  were  perfectly  sound  and  healthy,  I  proceeded  to 
return  the  intestines,  and  to  stitch  up  the  wound,  carrying  the 
needle  as  deep  as  possible,  and  applying  straps  of  adhesive 
plaster  between  the  stitches.  '  Compresses  of  lint  were  next 
laid  along,  and  the  nine-tailed  bandage  bound  round  the  bodj'. 
I  then  carried  her  to  bed,  and  gave  her  an  anodyne  draught  of 
40  drops  of  laudanum,  which  was  almost  immediately  rejected. 
Ordered  her  warm  toast-water  and  tea. 

When  the  intestines  protruded,  and  bafiled  all  the  efforts  of 
Dr  Campbell  and  the  other  gentlemen  to  confine  them,  I  shall 
never  forget  the  countenances  of  my  pupils  and  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession.  This  fact  of  the  intestines  be- 
ing forced  out,  proves,  along  with  others,  that  the  lungs 
can  be  expanded  although  atmospheric  air  be  admitted 
into  the  abdominal  cavity ;  tlie  diaphragm  acted  with  great 
vigour  an.d  with  powerful  impetuosity.  The  operation  was 
performed  at  one  o'clock  of  the  day,  and  by  seven  in  the 
evening  she  had  vomited  twice;  had  fiving  pains   in  the  abdo- 
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men,  a  little  hurried  breathing,  pulse  at  100,  and  some  thirst ; 
she  also  felt  uneasiness  from  inability  to  void  her  urine,  which 
was  drawn  off  by  the  catheter  ;  and,  as  a  precaution,  I  bled  her 
to   syncope,   which   occurred  when  11  ounces  were  abstracted. 
She  lost  little  or  no  blood  during  the  operation.     An  anodyne 
draught  was  given  her,  which  was  again  vomited.     Thursday 
morning,  she  had  little  or  no  sleep,  still  flying  pains  about  the 
abdomen,  particularly  in  the  wound,  with  hurried  breathing, 
and  the  pulse  at  the  same  rate  ;  the  skin  felt  hot,  and  the  tongue 
was  white  and  a  little  crusted,  so  that  I  repeated  the  bleeding 
to   syncope,  which   occurred  when  13  ounces  were  withdrawn. 
After   the  bleeding  she  felt  easier,  and  by  the  evening  tliese 
symptoms  had  disappeared ;    I  ordered   her  five  drops  of  the 
sedative  solution  of  opium,  which   remained  on  the  stomach, 
but  produced  no  sleep  :   I  allowed  only  toast-water,  tea,  coffee, 
and  oTuels,  warm.     On  Friday  morning  she  felt  much  better ; 
was  pained  only  once  in  the  hour  or  so,  her  breathing  was  na- 
tural, her  pulse  90,  and  soft,  her  skin   cool  and  soft,  and  her 
tongue  white  and  moist.     The  urine  still  required  the  emplo}'- 
ment  of  the  catheter.     The  same  low  diet  continued.     At  bed- 
time the  sedative  solution  was  increased   to  seven  drops.     Sa- 
turday morning,  had  a   tolerable  night,   and  felt  considerably 
better  ;  felt,  however,   a  little  uneasiness  in  the  wound,  which 
had  not  troubled  her  since  Thursday  morning  ;  her  pulse  was 
85,  and   soft,  the  skin   natural,  and  tongue   cleaner.      Felt  a 
little  appetite,  and  took  some  ground  rice  with  sugar.     To-day 
I    dressed   the   wound,   and   found   the  line   of  incision  united 
from  the  one  end  nearly  to  the   other ;  at  the  pubes  there  was 
a  small   portion  everted  ;    the  adhesive   straps  were   renewed, 
but  the  stitches  were  allowed  to  remain.     She  was  allowed  Pa- 
nada, rice-pudding,  or  oatmeal  porridge.    At  eight  in  the  even- 
ing, she  felt  acute  pain  in  the   right   iliac  region,  darting  up- 
wards ;  her  pulse  was  108,  full,  and  strong;  the  skin  hot,  and 
some  thirst.      I   therefore   bled   her  to  fainting,  which  followed 
after  16  ounces  were  abstracted.     In  an  hour  after  a  domestic 
enema  was  administered,   and,   lastly,   the  sedative  solution  of 
opium.     The  enema  operated  well,  and   she  fell  asleep.     Sun- 
day morning,   after   a  good   night,  she  felt  greatly  better ;  no 
pain  of  wound  or  abdomen,   no   thirst,  and  her  pulse  90,  and 
soft,  her  skin  cool,  and  tongue  much  cleaner.     The  wound  was 
dressed,  and  two  stitches  withdrawn.      She  was  able  this  morn- 
ing to  make  water  naturally  ;  in   the  evening   she   became  un- 
easy, the  enema  was  repeated,  and  the  opiate  omitted.    Monday 
morning. — Had  rested  indifl'crcntly,   and  her  pulse   was   100, 
and  feeble;  skin  rather  he t,   but  tongue  cleaner.     Pressure  en 
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the  abdomen  gave  no  pain.  The  wound  was  dressed,  and  all  the 
stitches  were  withdrawn.  An  enema  of  castor  oil  was  adminis- 
tered. Desired  to  have  the  oatmeal  gruel  acidulated  with  the 
supertartrate  ofposass.  At  3 /j.  in.  the  enema  had  not  operat- 
ed, so  that  she  was  ordered  two  drachms  of  supertartrate  of 
potass  mixed  with  treacle,  every  two  hours,  till  it  should 
operate.  By  8  ^j.  7)i.  the  enema  had  operated,  and  brought  a- 
way  some  feces,  which  gave  her  great  relief.  The  pulse  was 
112,  her  skin  and  tongue  natural,  and  quite  free  from  pain. 
The  supertartrate  of  potass  continued.  Tuesday  morning, 
although  she  had  slept  well,  and  the  physic  had  operated  twice 
in  the  morning,  the  tongue  and  skin  natural,  and  was  perfectly 
free  from  pain,  yet  the  pulse  was  still  112.  The  wound  dress- 
ed ;  little  or  no  discharge,  and  chiefly  from  the  everted  edge  at 
the  pubes.  Ordered  veal  broth  for  dinner.  Wednesday,  eight 
days  from  the  operation,  had  slept  soundly  ;  was  free  from  pain  ; 
tongue  and  skin  natural,  and  pulse  down  to  96,  and  soft.  Or- 
dered veal  or  chicken  broth.  She  continued  daily  to  recover 
from  this  day  to  Sunday,  when,  although  the  bowels  bad  been 
carefully  attended  to,  both  by  laxatives  and  enemata,  yet  they 
felt  so  distended  as  to  excite  much  uneasiness  and  irritation. 
An  enema  was  administered  in  the  morning,  and  she  took  five 
grains  of  calomel,  and  in  two  hours  after,  half  an  ounce  of  the 
phosphate  of  soda ;  both  of  which  producing  no  effect,  the  latter 
was  repeated  after  two  hours  had  elapsed.  In  the  evening  an- 
other enema  was  administered,  which,  as  in  the  morning,  brought 
away  a  considerable  quantity  of  feces,  but  without  relief.  Two 
aloetic  pills  were  therefore  given  every  three  hours,  till  six  were 
swallowed,  when  no  motion  having  been  produced,  a  drop  of 
the  oil  of  croton  was  given,  which  in  half  an  hour  excited  vo- 
miting. One  cathartic  enema  after  another  was  given,  till  a 
profuse  quantity  of  feculent  matter  was  discharged,  and  then 
she  felt  relieved.  From  this  day  she  gradually  recovered,  with- 
out any  untoward  symptom  ;  sat  up  out  of  bed  on  Wednesday, 
fourteen  days  after  the  operation,  and  went  to  the  country  on 
Saturday  the  IGth  October.  She  now  lives  in  town,  earning 
her  livelihood  as  formerly,  by  binding  shoes,  but  is  often  severe- 
ly tortured  with  pain. 

The  reason  why  all  of  us  were  deceived  in  this  women's  case, 
was,  the  great  obesity  and  distended  fulness  of  the  intestines, 
together  with  some  protrusion  pubic  of  the  spine  at  the  lumbar 
vertebrae.  This  did  not  at  all  appear  conspicuous  before  operat- 
ing, otherwise  it  should  and  must  have  struck  some  of  the  me- 
dicnl  gentlemen  who  examined  her ;  nor  did  it  occur  to  myself 
during  the  opezation,  nor  until  some  time  after,  when  \  could 
find  no  just  cause  for  being  so  singularly  deceived* 
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From  this  case,  and  those  which  I  have  enumerated,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  there  is  little  danger  to  apprehend,  in  laying 
open  the  abdominal  cavity;  and  that  in  diseased  ovarium,  extra- 
uterine conceptions,  fvctus  in  ntcro  with  deformity  ot"  the  pelvis 
preventing  embryulcia,  aneurism  of  the  common  iliac  arteries  or 
of  the  aorta,  volvulus,  internal  hernia,  cancer  of  the  uterus,  and 
foreign  bodies  in  the  stomach  threatening  death,  we  should  have 
recourse  early  to  gastrotomy.  The  delay  in  such  cases  is  more 
dangerous  than  the  operation.  To  show  what  freedom  may  be 
used  in  diseased  ovarium,  I  have  received,  since  writing  the 
above,  the  following  history  of  a  case  from  my  friend  Mr  Ed- 
ward Scudamore,  surgeon  at  Wye  in  Kent. 

In  1821,  A.  C.  36  years  of  age,  had  been  repeatedly  the 
subject  of  -paracentesis  abdominis  for  ovarian  or  encysted  drop- 
sy, when  fluid  in  increased  quantities,  and  varying  in  quality  in 
each  operation,  was  drawn  off.  Her  health  declining,  and  her 
constitution  resisting  each  cftbrt  to  cure  the  disease,  any  propo- 
sition holding  out  the  most  remote  hope  was  eagerly  listened  to. 
The  trocar  and  canula  were  again  introduced,  the  fluid  drawn 
off,  and  the  canula  left  with  a  plug  inserted  into  its  mouth.  In 
a  few  days  the  plug  was  removed,  and  the  accumulated  fluid 
discharged,  which  operation  was  repeated  for  several  successive 
times,  after  eight  da3'S  intei'val  between  each.  These  attempts 
proving  fruitless,  and  no  irritation  being  produced  by  the  canula, 
diluted  port-wine  was  injected  in  one  instance,  and  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  the  other;  both  of  which  merely  produced 
a  sensation  of  heat  while  they  remained  in  the  cavity.  Many 
weeks  elapsed  after  these  operations,  when  the  constitution  gra- 
dually sinking,  she  expired. 


III. 

On  the  Muscularitjj  of  Arteries.     By    Robert  Hunter,  Lec- 
turer on  Anatomy  and  Surgery,   Glasgow. 

THAT  the  arteries  are  endowed  with  a  contractile  power,  and 
consequently  can  assist  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is 
a  prevailing  opinion,  I  believe,  among  physiologists.  A  few, 
however,  of  considerable  reputation  have  questioned  the  truth 
of  the  opinion,  and  denied,  in  toto,^  the  muscularity  of  arteries. 
As  the  subject  is  of  considerable  physiological  importance,  I 
shall  first  examine  the  arguments  that  have  been  brought  for- 
ward against  the  muscularity  of  arteries,  and,  secondly^  men? 
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tion  a  few  facts  and  experiments  which  seem  to  lead  to  an  oppo- 
site conclusion. 

The  arguments  adduced  against   the  muscularity  of  arteries 
may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order  : 

Istf   That  muscular  fibres  have  never  been  detected  in  arteries. 

2dly^  That  no  kind  of  stimuli  can  make  arteries  evince  a  con- 
tractile power. 

So'/j/,  That  what  is   commonly  called  the  muscular  tunic  of 
arteries,  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart. 
.     ^thii/,  Thatfibrine,  the  essential  chemical  constituent  of  mus- 
cle, does  not  exist  in  arteries. 

othlij^  That  the  arterial  system  has  been  ossified  without 
deranging  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  first  of  these  allegations,  if  well-founded,  may  seem  to 
set  the  matter  at  rest.  Are  no  muscular  fibres  discoverable, 
then,  in  arteries  ?  If  we  appeal  to  authority,  the  answer  to 
this  interrogatory  will  be  sufficiently  unsatisfactory,  for  authori- 
ties are  conflicting.  While  Bichat,  Scarpa  and  others,  have 
been  unable  to  discover  them,  Munro,  J.  Hunter  and  Bell 
maintain  that  they  have  found  them  in  man,  as  well  as  in  many 
of  the  inferior  animals.  But  relinquishing  authority  altogether, 
and  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  they  have  not 
been  discovered  in  man,  still  this  would  be  no  proof  of  their 
non-existence.  Muscular  fibres  differ  so  much  in  their  appear- 
ance in  different  animals,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  animal,  that  even  though  existing,  they  may  not  easily 
be  recognised.  The  substance  of  the  aorta  probably  differs  less 
in  appearance  from  common  muscle  than  the  texture  of  the 
snails  or  the  oyster;  yet  this  last  is  muscular,  and  acknowledg- 
ed by  all  to  possess  that  character,  not  indeed  from  the  muscu- 
lar fibres  that  can  be  easily  seen,  for  some  may  be  so  blind  as 
not  to  discover  even  here  anything  like  muscular  fibre;  but 
the  motions  with  which  these  animals  are  endowed,  are  over- 
powering arguments,  and  as  indisputably  prove  the  existence 
of  muscular  fibres  as  the  most  palpable  ocular  demonstration. 

This  allegation,  th^n,  is  not  so  formidable  as  might,  at  first 
view,  be  imagined  ;  for  even  admitting  that  Bichat  and  others 
have  not  been  able  to  detect  them,  still  if  we  can  prove  that 
arteries  are  possessed  of  a  contractile  power,  either  the  conclu- 
sion that  muscular  fibres  exist,  or  the  absurd  alternative,  that 
an  effect  may  exist  without  a  cause,  would  be  unavoidable. 

2<^//y,  Bichat,  however,  maintains,  that  arteries  possess  no 
contractile  power.  Many  phenomena,  both  in  the  diseased  and 
liealthy  state  of  the  bod)',  tend  to  disprove  this  opinion.  At 
all  periods  of  life,  the  arteries  can  accommodate  themselves  to 
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the  quantity  of  the  circulating  fluids.  When  surcharged  with 
blood,  we  find  tliem  dilated,  and  evincing,  from  an  excess  of 
stifnulus,  a  strong  full  and  frecjuent  pulsation.  When  the 
quantity  of  blood,  on  the  other  hand,  is  diminished,  we  find 
the  arteries  still  in  contact  with  the  sanguineous  fluid  ;  but,  from 
the  subduction  of  stimulus,  exhibiting  a  small,  soft,  and  weak 
pulsation.  *  This  accommodating  nature  of  the  arteries  to  the 
quantity  of  the  contained  fluid,  is  rather  a  curious  property  of 
inert  tubes. 

In  the  dead  subject,  the  arteries  are  admitted  to  be  of  great- 
er diameter  than  when  the  blood  is  circulating  through  them. 
(Richerand.)  This  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected  a 
jrrioriy  if  the  arteries  were  admitted  to  possess  a  contractile 
power,  but  is  totally  irreconcileable  with  their  non-musculari- 
ty. The  same  phenomenon  occurs  in  other  tubes,  respecting  the 
muscularity  of  which  no  doubt  exists.  After  death,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  intestinal  canal  is  much  increased ;  the  tonic  and 
contractile  power  of  its  muscular  fibres  are  gone ;  and  the  tube 
hangs  relaxed  and  dilated.  The  same  phenomenon  takes  place 
in  the  arteries  :  is  it,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
same  cause  ?  While  the  blood  circulates  through  them,  it  can 
only  arise  from  the  stimulus  of  the  blood  and  the  tonic  action 
of  their  muscular  fibre,  that  a  certain  degree  of  pressure  is 
maintained  upon  the  circulating  fluid.  W^hen  the  vital  spark 
becomes  extinct,  the  contractile  power  is  lost,  and  an  increased 
diameter  is  the  consequence. 

If  such  a  conti'actile  power  exist,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose 
that  we  can  increase  it  at  pleasure  ;  and  this  is  absolutely  in  our 
power.  All  are  acquainted  with  the  numerous  applications 
used  by  the  ancients  for  arresting  the  progress  of  hemorrhage : 
Though  we  treat  their  practice  now  with  derision  and  con- 
tempt, it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  utility,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, of  these  applications.  I  do  not  speak  of  cauterization 
and  compression,  but  of  those  numerous  cold  and  astringent 
lotions  which  were  held  in  such  repute,  and  the  partial  efii- 
cacy  of  which  no  man  can  doubt.  If  the  bleeding  arise  from 
small  arteries,  these  applications  will  instantly  stop  it ;  and  the 
question  then  occurs,  how  is  this  effect  produced  ?  It  must 
obviously  arise  from  one  of  two  causes : — either  by  inducing  a 
coagulation  of  blood  in  the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  or  by  ex- 
citing a  contraction  of  their  tunics.  It  cainiot  depend  entirely 
upon  the  first  of  these  causes,  for  the  effect  will  follow,  though 
the  cold  lotions  be  applied,   not  to  the  mouths  of  the  vessels 

*   Hunter  on  the  Blood,  &c.  p.  200. 
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themselves,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them.  Thus, 
the  secondary  hemorrhage  that  occurs  after  amputation,  will 
frequently  be  stopped  by  applying  cold  water  to  the  skin  over 
the  seat  of  the  wound  :  and  cold  applications  to  the  scrotum  will 
relieve  bleedings  at  the  7iose. 

The  contractile  power  of  the  arteries  may  still  farther  be  de- 
duced, from  a  fact  that  is  well  known  to  every  practical  surgeon. 
An  artery  that  can  be  discovered  through  the  integuments  pul- 
sating with  considerable  force,  when  exposed  to  the  cold  air, 
loses  in  part,  and  sometimes  altogether,  its  pulsation.  A  fact 
of  a  similar  kind  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr  J.  Hunter,  rci- 
specting  the  arteries  of  inferior  animals.  Alter  exposing  the 
tibial  artery  of  a  dog,  Mr  Hunter  found  that  the  pulsations 
became  weaker  and  weaker,  till  they  ceased  altogether.  •  These 
facts,  I  presume,  can  only  be  satisfactorily  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  arteries  are  muscular,  for  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  cold  air  contracts  them  as  it  would  a  piece  of 
inanimate  matter ;  no  such  contraction  follows  the  application 
of  cold  to  the  dead  arteries.  If  we  admit,  however,  the  exis- 
tence of  muscular  fibre,  the  phenomenon  can  easily  be  explain- 
ed. The  cold  air,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  muscidar  fibre,  induces 
at  first  a  slight  contraction ;  but  by  the  continued  action  of  the 
stimulus,  the  contractions  are  urged  on  till  the  diameter  of  the 
artery  is  nearly  obliterated. 

I  will  freely  admit,  that  many  chemical  and  mechanical  sti- 
muli will  produce  no  appreciable  contraction  of  their  tunics  ; 
but  though  we  were  more  certain  than  we  are  that  many  sti- 
muli would  produce  no  effect  whatever,  this,  I  contend,  would 
be  no  proof  of  their  non-muscularity,  for  some  muscles  con- 
tract by  a  specific  stimulus  only.  The  iris,  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  is  muscular,  for  in  many  animals  its  move- 
ments are  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  like  the  other 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion  :  f  still  the  iris  can  be  made  to  e- 
vince  no  contractile  power  by  any  artificial  stimuli  that  can  be 
employed.  X  But  are  we  certain  that  the  arteries  are  insensible 
to  every  kind  of  stimuli  ?  The  facts  stated  above,  and  still 
more  the  experiments  of  Dr  Hales,  militate  against  such  an 
ppmion. 

Dr  Hales  fixed  a  pipe  in  the  descending  aorta  of  a  living 
animal,  and  raised  a  column  of  water  till  it  produced  a  power 
equal,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  force  of  the  heart.  He  then  cut 
a  few  small  vessels  on  the  intestine,  as  far  from  the  mesentery 

•  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  p.  200.  f  Bell's  Anatomy,  vol.  iii.  p.  45. 

I  Bell's  Anatomy,  vol.  iii.  p.  18. 
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us  possible.  A  certain  (|iirintity  of  water  flowed  from  the  cut 
vcs-cls  in  IG  secomi-,  vvhilo  the  smiu'  qiiniitity  orbramly,  with 
an  ecjual  pressure,  took  double  that  tiiut-.  By  a  siniihir  !^et  of 
ex(U'rinient!«,  he  discovered  thai  warm  water  parsed  more  leadi- 
]y  than  cold  water. 

These  experiments  lead  directly  to  the  conclusion,  that  ar- 
teries are  stimulated,  in  various  decrees,  accordin^r  to  tiie  nature 
of  the  stimulus; — the  brandy  bcinf^  more  irritating  than  water, 
and  cold  water  more  stimulatin<r  than  warm,  a  contraction  had 
been  induced,  the  calibre  of  the  arteries  diminished,  and,  of' 
course,  less  fluid  could  pass  through  in  a  given  time. 

From  these  facts  1  think  we  are  warranted  to  conclude,  that 
arteries  are  possessed  of  a  contractile  power,  and,  consequently, 
of  muscular  fibres,  by  which  these  contractions  are  induced. 

3dl7/^  The  fact,  "  that  what  is  commonly  called  the  muscular 
tunic  of  arteries  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  ventricles  ol  the 
heart,"  proves  nothing.  As  an  argument  against  the  muscu- 
larity of  arteries,  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous.  Let  us  place  the 
syllogism  in  its  proper  form,  and  this  will  be  apparent.  The 
ventricle  of  the  heart  is  muscular;  the  aorta  is  not  a  continua- 
tion of  the  ventricle,  ogo^  the  aorta  is  not  muscular.  By  a  si- 
milar kind  of  reasoning  we  could  prove  that  the  ventricle  itself 
is  not  muscular,  for  it  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  auricle.  la 
the  foetus,  the  auricle  and  ventricle  are  distinct  bags,  which 
soon  become  united  by  condensed  cellular  substance;  but  the 
muscular  fibres  are  not  continued  into  each  other.  *  It  is  in- 
consistent with  the  economy  of  the  circulation  that  it  should  be 
so.  They  are  two  separate  niuscles,  not  acting  simultaneously, 
but  in  succession.  If  the  reason  is  obvious  why  the  ventricle 
should  not  be  a  continuation  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
auricle,  the  reason  is  equally  clear,  why  the  ventricle  and  aorta 
should  be  likewise  separated.  When  the  auricle  contracts,  the 
ventricle  must  be  in  a  state  of  relaxation  to  receive  the  blood  ; 
and  when  the  ventricle  contracts,  must  not  the  aorta  be  relaxed 
for  a  similar  purpose  ?  Vvere  we  warranted  to  draw  any  con- 
clusion, then,  from  the  fact  that  the  aorta  is  not  a  continuation 
of  the  left  ventricle,  it  would  be  one,  I  presume,  rather  in  fa- 
vour of  the  muscularity  of  arteries  than  against  ii. 

4^(/i/j/,  Whether  fibrine  form  an  ingredient  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  arterial  tissue,  1  will  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine.  Animal  chemistry  is  still  in  its  infancy  ;  and  al- 
though Beizelius  and  others  who  have  extended  the  boundaries  of 
this  branch  of  knowledge,  have  not  been  able  to  discover  it,  still 

*   Carson  on  the  Motion  of  the  Blood,  p.  101. — Bell's  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  460. 
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this  is  no  decisive  proof  of  its  non-existence.  Till  very  lately, 
fibrine  was  supposed  to  exist  exclusively  in  animal  substances. 
Vauquelin,  however,  has  detected  it  in  vegetables.  *  Fibrine,  it 
is  obvious,  may  exist  in  such  tissues,  but  so  obscured  by  other 
animal  products,  that  the  science  of  the  profoundest  chemist 
upon  earth  may  be  baffled  to  detect  it.  If,  indeed,  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  arterial  tissue  had  been  proved  to  be  absolutely 
correct,  and  no  fibrine  found,  the  argument  would  carry  with  it 
some  little  weight ;  but  so  long  as  the  analysis  is  confessedly 
imperfect,  it  would  be  illogical  in  the  extreme  to  draw  from 
such  premises  any  conclusion  either  for  or  against  the  muscula- 
rity of  arteries, 

Stldy^  That  the  arteries  have  been  partially  ossified,  without 
deranging,  to  any  great  extent,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is 
a  fact  which  is  well  authenticated.  We  are  not  at  liberty,  how- 
ever, to  draw  the  conclusion  from  tliis  fact,  that  the  arteries  in 
the  healthy  state  are  not  muscular,  or  cannot  assist  in  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  We  know  liow  nicely  the  system  can 
accommodate  itself  to  the  exigencies  that  arise  both  in  health 
and  disease.  If  an  external  sense  is  destroyed,  the  deficiency  is 
partially  compensated  for  by  an  increased  acuteness  of  all  the 
others.  If  an  arm  or  a  leg  is  lost,  the  organs  of  motion  that  re- 
main generally  increase  in  size  and  muscular  power.  So  it  is 
with  the  heart  and  arteries.  When  the  heart  is  preternaturally 
small,  changed  in  texture,'  or,  as  in  some  monsters,  wanting  al- 
together, the  arteries  always  display  an  increase  of  strength  by 
the  thickness  of  their  parietes,  and  their  stronger  contractile 
power.  When  the  texture  of  the  arteries,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  so  changed  by  disease  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  assist- 
ing the  circulation,  the  heart  evidently  acquires  a  stronger  pro- 
pulsive power  than  natural,  as  its  increased  magnitude  in  such 
cases  demonstrates.  Admitting,  as  we  cordially  do,  that  the 
arteries,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  been  ossified  without  a  great 
derangement  of  the  circulation,  the  concession  would  be  too 
broad  and  unguarded  did  we  admit  that  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  would  i-emain  unaifected  by  the  complete  ossification  of 
the  whole  arterial  system.  Ossification  to  such  an  extent,  I 
believe,  never  has  existed.  The  arterial  trunks  have  indeed 
been  found  in  this  state,  but  the  smaller  branches,  and  the  ca- 
pillary extremities,  could  not  become  ossified  without  the  imme- 
diate destruction  of  life.  The  work  of  nutrition,  in  such  a  state 
of  the  vessels,  would  be  annihilated,  and  those  numerous  secre- 
tions which  conduce  to  the  necessities  of  the  system,  would  be 

f 

*    Ure's  Chemical  Dictionarv,   Art.  Fibrine, 
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chanti^cd,  or  permanently  arrested.     Those  who  have  supposed 

that  the  circulation  is  not  ailbcied  by  the  ossification  of  the  ar- 
terial system,  have  fallen  into  an  et:;refijituis  error  ; — the  pulsa- 
tion o\  the  arteries  is  irregular  aiul  almost  lost, — the  whole  sys- 
tem eviicjs  powerful  effects  from  so  nvuch  deranjrcmeut, — tiie 
patient  is  unhealthy,  and  of  a  remarkably  sallow  complexion,  * 
and,  from  the  imperfect  distribution  of  liie  blood,  mortification 
frequently  supervenes,  f 

SecoJidly,  The  actjon,  and,  consequently,  the  muscularity  of 
arteries,  may  be  deduced  from  the  I'ol lowing  facts  and  observa- 
tions. 

l5^,  The  pulse  is  not  uniformly  synchronous  with  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Thousands  of  cases  are 
on  record  to  substantiate  this  fact.  Such  inaccordancies  be- 
tween the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  have  been  found  to 
arise  from  various  causes, — from  deranged  and  organic  affec- 
tions of  the  heart, — from  diseases  of  the  arteries, — and  even 
from  diseases  of  organs  which  have  only  an  obscure  and  inex- 
plicable sympathy  with  the  arterial  system.  Thus  the  pheno- 
menon of  a  double  pulse  has  been  discovered  to  attend  a  mor- 
bid contraction  of  the  left  aurieulo-ventricular  opening  of  the 
heart ;  X  from  ossification  of  the  aortic  valves,  the  heart  has 
been  known  to  contract  twice  for  each  arterial  pulsation  ;  §  in 
whitloe,  the  arteries  which  lead  to  the  disease  sometimes  pulsate 
more  frequently  than  the  arteries  in  any  healthy  part  of  the  bo- 
dy;  II  and  the  pulse  has  become  extinct  at  the  wrist  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  from  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  pid- 
monary  organs.  If    These  facts  are  totally  incompatible  with  the 

*    Burns  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

f  Mr  White  of  Manchester,  when  speaking  of  gangrene,  makes  the  following 
observation.  "  There  is  a  species  of  mortification  from  an  ossified  artery,  which 
has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  remain,  the  opprobriiun  medicorum.  The  whole  art  of 
medicine  is  here  in  vain  exhausted,  and  the  complaint  remains  uninterrupted  in  its 
fatal  progress,  till  it  arrives  at  the  extremity  of  the  ossification.  " 

\   Hodgson  on  Diseases  of  the  Arteries  and  Veins. 

§   Burns  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

II    Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.  p.  G. 

*5  Parry  on  the  Nature,  Cause,  and  Varieties  of  the  Arterial  Pulse,  p.  110.^ 
The  following  facts  from  Dr  Parry  may  prove  interesting  : 

"  Twenty  cases  have  occurred  to  me  of  the  total  loss  of  pulse  in  the  radial  ar- 
teries, from  maladies  of  the  alimentary  canal,  wiiether  a  considerable  time  before 
death,  or  under  circumstances  that  admitted  of  a  recovery,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  i)ulse  in  the  carotids  was  full  and  strong.  In  one  instance  of  general  dropsy, 
the  patient  had  no  pulse  at  the  wrist  for  17  days,  yet  was  restored  to  perfect  health. 
Sometimes  the  pulse  has  been  wanting  in  the  radial  artery  only.  In  another  case, 
a  young  man  lal)ouring  under  pulmonary  hectic  was  fount!  to  have  lost  the  pulse  at 
the  wriit  immediately  afler  coming  out  of  the  warm  bath.     Several  months  after- 
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supposition  that  the  arteries  are  passive  instruments  in  the  circula- 
tion. They  are,  indeed,  anomalies  of  pulsation,  arising  from  some 
morbid  condition  of  the  system;  but  they  are  not  the  less  va- 
luable on  that  account,  for  it  is  only  from  attending  to  the  con- 
dition of  pans  in  disease,  that  we  are  often  enabled  to  arrive  at 
a  correct  knowledge  ot  their  healthy  function.  Were  the  ar- 
teries naturally  passive  instruments  in  the  circulation,  it  is  in- 
conceivable how  any  disease  could  confer  upon  them  a  motive 
power;  but  if  such  a  power  primarily  existed,  even  in  the' most 
obscure  degree,  it  would  require  no  great  stretch  of  fancy  to 
imagine  how  such  a  power  could  either  be  increased  or  annihi- 
lated. * 

wards,  it  had  returned,  although  almost  in  an  imperceptible  degree.  Anotlier  pa- 
tient, a  female  of  middle  age,  the  mother  of  several  children,  affected  with  severe 
eough,  was  apparentl}'  convalescent  and  walking  about  the  house,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  tlie  pulse  in  one  arm  was  wholly  wanting  ;  a  few  days  afterwards  slie 
died  suddenly,  when  the  whole  course  of  the  aorta  was  carefully  examined,  but  no 
deviation  from  the  healthy  state  could  be  perceived.  " 

•  Respecting  the  cause  of  the  pulse  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  body,  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists.  Galen  among  the  ancients,  and  Dumas  among  the  mo- 
derns, supposed  that  tlie  arteries  had  an  inherent  pulsation,  independent  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart.  Richerand,  Portal,  Soemmering,  and  others,  adopt  the  opinion 
of  Haller,  wl;o  maintained,  tliat  the  phenomenon  was  attributable  to  the  impulse 
of  tlie  blood  from  tlie  left  ventricle  distending  the  arteries.  "  D'aboid  je  me  suis  as- 
sure, que  le  sang,  poussc  par  le  coeur,  dilate  les  artcres  et  forme  ce  liattement  qu'on 
appelle  le  poiils.  "  (^Memoir  sin-  le  Mouvcmcnt  du  Scing,  p.  33).  Bichat  conceives, 
that  no  dilatation  of  the  arteries  during  the  systole  of  the  heart  takes  place,  but  tliat 
the  pulse  is  dependent  upon  a  certain  degree  of  locomotion  in  the  whole  artery,  by 
wliich  it  springs  against  the  linger  during  the  contraction  of  the  heart. 

Dr  Parry,  by  a  variety  of  ingenious  experiments,  has  attempted  to  prove,  that 
the  arteries  suiier  no  dilatation  nor  contraction  during  the  systole  and  diastole  of  tlie 
heart,  nor  locomotion  of  any  description :  that  tlie  pulse  is  dependent,  therefore, 
solely  upon  the  action  of  the  heart. 

"  In  a  ram,  "  says  Dr  Parry,  "  botli  carotids  were  laid  bare  by  IMr  George  Nor- 
man, in  the  presence  of  Mr  Coombs,  two  others,  and  myself.  Notwithstanding  tlie 
animal  was  greatly  agitated,  there  was  not  in  either  carotids  tlie  le;ist  appearance  of 
dilatation  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricle,  nor  contraction  during  its  diastole r 
nor,  except  when  the  animal  breathed,  was  there  any  degree  of  locomotion  per- 
ceived in  the  arteries,  which  remained  completely  quiet  and  at  rest.  Nevertheless, 
when  either  artery  was  compressed  between  tlie  finger  and  tliumb,  tlie  pulse  was 
very  strong  and  distinct.  " 

None  of  the  above-mentioned  explanations  appear  to  be  correct.  The  pulse,  I 
conceive,  is  dependent  on  the  action  both  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

When  the  heart  contracts,  a  column  of  blood  is  sent  into  the  aorta,  which,  from 
the  incompressible  nature  of  tliat  fluid,  must  communicate  an  impulse  at  the  same 
moment  to  all  the  blood  in  the  arterial  system,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  capillaries. 
This,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  the  cause  of  the  pulse  ;  but  unless  the  arteries  react  up- 
on the  blood  impelled  into  them  by  the  heart,  the  pulsation  is  obscure  and  indi'- 
tinct,  as  we  find  where  ossification  attacks  the  vessels.  In  the  experiments  of  Dr 
Parry,  indeed,  no  perceptible  dilatation  or  contraction  coidd  be  discovered.  Bi.t 
we  ought  to  remember  that  the  arteries,  in  ail  tliese  experiments,  were  in  an  unr.aiu- 
ral  state; — they  were  necessarily  exposed  to  tlie  atmospheric  air;  and  from  the  sti- 
mulus of  that  fluid,  the  muscular  fibres,  if  such  existed,  would  le  called  strongly,  if 
not  spasmodically,  into  action.     It  is  to  this  circumstance,  1  presume,  tliat  an  artery 
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2c/7?/,  The  arteries  after  death  are  alwa^^s  found  empty. 

In  the  living  subject,  the  arteries  are  full  of  blood.  If  the 
blood,  therefore,  be  propelled  by  the  contractile  power  of  the 
he;irt  alone,  the  moment  the  heart  ceases  to  contract,  the  blood 
would  remain  motionless,  and  the  arteries  full.  To  what,  then, 
can  the  vacuity  of  the  arteries  after  death  be  attributed? 

Tills  state  of  the  arteries  after  death,  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  ar<j;uments  which  the  ant\<»;onists  of  Harvey  adduced 
against  his  transcendant  discover}  ;  and,  anxious  as  Harvey  was 
to  explain  the  phenomenon,  his  explication  is  quite  unsatisfac- 
tory. He  supposed  the  vacuity  dependent  on  a  collapse  of  the 
lungs,  which  prevented  the  blood  from  passing  through  them  to 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  the  leftside  still  continuing  to  contract 
after  it  had  ceased  to  receive  blood.  * 

whose  pulsations  were  obvious  to  the  sight,  loses,  when  exposed,  all  apparent  raove- 
mcnt. 

Dr  Parry  would  almost  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  arteries  cannot  contract,  as  he 
maintains  that  they  are  always  in  a  state  of  iiistciision,  as  well  under  the  systole  a? 
tiie  diastole  of  the  left  ventricle.  Some  of  his  experiments  would  seem  to  lead  di- 
rectly to  such  a  conclusion  ;  hut  that  arises  from  the  imperfect  state  of  the  experi- 
ment. If  the  experiments  had  been  followed  out,  as  in  a  few  instances  they  liaye 
been,  they  would  lead  to  a  conclusion  in  direct  iiostility  to  the  one  which  has  been 
deduced.  l'"or  example,  we  are  told  that  two  ligatureb  were  applied  to  the  carotid 
of  a  living  sheep,  about  an  inch  and  a  lialf  distant  from  each  other.  ]Midway  be- 
tween the  ligatures,  the  artery  measured  half  an  incli  in  circumference.  After  the 
blood  was  evacuated  from  the  artery,  it  oidy  measured  j^^  of  an  inch  ;  and  its  cir- 
cun-ference,  of  course,  reduced  ^-'^-^  of  an  inch  by  the  niere  evacuation.  The  dimi- 
nution of  diameter  from  the  evacuation  of  the  blood,  may  seem  a  proof  that  the  ar- 
tery was  previously  in  a  state  of  unnatural  distension  ;  but  the  arteries,  as  I  have 
formerly  observed,  have  a  cnpability  of  accommodating  themselves  to  the  quantity  of 
contained  fluid.  If  you  diminish  that  fluid,  the  artir'es  will  contract;  and  if  the 
fluid  be  removed  altogether  froiu  any  one  of  them,  the  contractions  will  slowly  and 
imperieptibly  go  on,  tdl  it  is  converted  into  an  impervious  cord.  'I'he  decreased 
diameter  of  the  arteries,  luider  such  circumstances,  is  no  proof  that  they  were  na- 
turally over-distended  :  it  is  only  a  proof  that,  in  the  unnatural  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  ])laced,  they  were  calhd  violently,  and,  if  we  might  so  speak,  un- 
BaturuUy,  into  action.  If  the  experiment  had  been  followed  out,  by  killing  the 
animal,  and  sometime  afterwards  examining  the  arteries,  the  experimentalist  would 
have  found  this  contractile  effort  gone,  and  its  diaiueter  not  only  a§  great,  hut 
greater,  than  before.  For  the  trutli  of  this  observation,  I  have  only  to  appeal  to 
one  of  Dr  farry's  own  experiments.  In  another  experiment,  he  informs 'us  that 
the  circumference  of  the  right  carotid  of  a  horse  was  ;'i£  of  an  inch.  A  portion 
of  it  was  included  between  two  ligatures,  as  in  the  above-mentioned  experiment. 
An  hnur  afterwards  it  was  punctured  ;  but,  from  the  blood  being  coagulated,  sc- 
rum only  flowed  out.  The  vessel  was  then  measured,  and  found  to  be  only  S^^  of 
an  inch  in  circumference.  The  experimeiu,  in  this  instance,  did  not  stop  here.  The 
animal  was  bled  to  death  ;  and  in  16  hours  afterwards,  the  artery,  at  the  same  point 
as.  before,  measured  i|;^2  of  an  inch. 

*  Vacuitas  arteriarum  in  corporilius  mortuis  inde  evcnit,  qtiod  quando  subsident 
(nieafibus  occlusis)  pulmones,  non  ulterius  respira:it ;  ita  per  ipsos  sanguis  libe- 
re  non  potest  transi re  :  per.^everat  tinnen  per  teinjiorts  spatium  cor  in  cxpellendo  ; 
unde  et  sinistra  cordis  auricula  conlractior  et  ventriculus  ;  pariterquearteria;  inanitte 
et  (non  sanguinis  successione  replcta?)  vacua?  apparent.  —  {^ExercUaiio  altera  ad  Rio- 
leuuM,  pAl.',.   Edit,  of  the  Ljndoii  College^   \~i66. 
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The  recent  experiments  of  Dr  Williams  prove,  indeed,  that 
the  blood,  after  respiration  has  ceased,  will  not  permeate  the 
lungs,  but  it  is  not  from  any  mechanical  obstruction  which  they 
opp>)se  to  its  progress,  but  from  the  impure  state  of  the  circulat- 
ing fluid,  * — impure  blood  acting  upon  the  pulmonary  veins  as 
a  torpifying  poison.  To  suppose  that  the  left  ventricle,  after  it 
has  ceased  to  receive  blood,  can  propel  the  blood  contained  in 
the  arteries  into  the  veins,  is  the  most  unfounded  of  all  opinions. 
It  may,  and  indeed  it  does,  contract  for  some  time  after  the  ani- 
mal ceases  to  respire,  but  unless  it  at  the  same  time  propel  a 
column  of  blood  against  a  preceding  colunm,  how,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  can  its  mere  contraction  affect  any  fluid  that  may  be 
contained  in  the  arteries? 

Dr  Carson  has  attempted  to  account  for  the  phenomenon, 
from  the  natural  resiliency  of  the  lungs,  which,  after  death,  al- 
lows the  blood  to  accumulate  there  as  in  a  vacuum,  f 

Plausible,  and  even  correct  to  a  certain  extent,  as  this  view 
of  the  matter  is,  it  is  liable  to  objections.  In  birds,  whose  lungs 
are  bound  down  to  their  back- bones,  no  resilience  can  take 
place.  In  fishes,  too,  no  tendency  to  a  vacuum  can  be  formed, 
for  they  are  destitute  of  lungs.  Ho\^-,  then,  can  -he  vacuity  in 
the  arterial  system  of  such  animals  be  accounted  for  ?  From 
certain  experiments  which  I  some  time  ago  performed,  I  was 
induced  to  believe  that  the  vacuity  was  attributable  to  the  con- 
tractile power  ofthe  arteries  alone.  A  more  extensive  and  cor- 
rect set  of  experiments  obliged  me,  however,  to  abandon  that 
opinion.  These  experiments,  notwithstanding,  prove,  what  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  that  the  arteries  are  concern- 
ed, and  assist  in  th.e  process. 

To  ascertain  the  cause  ofthe  vacuity  in  the  arteries,  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  were  instituted. 

Experiyncnt  1. — The  thorax  of  a  living  cat  was  opened  on' 
the  22d  of  January  last,  in  presence  of  a  number  of  my  pupils, 
by  cutting  through  the  cartdages  of  the  ribs  on  each  side  ofthe 
sternum.  The  lungs  instantly  collapsed,  with  a  considerable 
noise.  The  heart  was  then  seen  beating  irregularly,  but  pretty 
strongly,  through  the  thin  pericardium.  The  pericardium  was 
slit  open,  and  a  ligature  applied  around  the  roots  of  the  sys- 
temic and  pulmonic  vessels,  judt  where  they  issue  from  the 
heart. 

Upon  examming  the  animal  12  hours  afterwards,  the  veins 
were  found  remarkably  turgid,   and   the  blood  in  many  of  the 
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larger  ones  coagulated.  The  aorta  was  next  examined  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  and  some  of  its  branches  likewise,  to  their 
minute  ramifications.  It  was  flatter  and  more  flaccid  than  when 
the  animal  was  alive,  or  than  it  appeared  for  half  an  hour  after 
the  death  of  the  animal.  Having  opened  the  aorta,  it  was  found 
about  half  filled  with  thin  uncoagulated  blood;  and  as  wc  traced 
the  branches  which  proceed  from  the  aorta,  we  found  them  still 
partially  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  blood. 

Exp.  2. — Next  day  the  thorax  of  another  living  cat  was  open- 
ed, and  a  ligature  applied  round  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  ar- 
tery ;  the  vence  cava  were  not  surrounded  with  a  ligature. 
Twelve  hours  afterwards,  the  vascular  system  was  minutely  ex- 
amined. The  right  auricle  and  ventricle  were  preternaturally 
loaded  with  blood,  and  the  veins  turgid.  From  the  heart  near- 
ly to  the  coeliac  artery,  the  aorta  was  empty  ;  but  beyond  that 
point  the  arteries  contained  a  small  quantity  of  uncoagulated 
blood. 

Exp.  3. — On  the  25th  of  January,  the  thorax  of  a  living  cat 
was  opened,  when  the  lungs  collapsed,  and  the  heart  continued 
to  pulsate  irregularly  for  some  time,  as  in  the  foregoing  experi- 
ment. A  ligature  was  then  applied  around  the  root  of  the  aorta, 
no  other  vessels  being  included.  Six  hours  afterwards,  the  ar- 
terial system  was  found  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  in  the  second 
experiment. 

Exp.  4. — On  the  1st  February  the  thorax  of  a  living  cat  was 
opened,  and  a  ligature  applied  round  the  aorta,  as  in  the  third 
Experiment.  An  incision  was  next  made  into  the  trachea,  and 
the  luno-s  forcibly  inflated  and  the  trachea  tied.  After  the  ani- 
mal had  become  cold,  the  arteries  were  examined  and  found  per- 
fectly empty. 

The  object  of  the  first  experiment  was  to  insulate  the  vascu- 
lar system  from  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  to  observe  the  effect. 
Had  all  the  blood  been  found  in  the  venous  system  after  this 
experiment,  the  vacuity  of  the  arteries  would  have  been  attri- 
butable to  their  own  contractile  power;  but  as  we  found  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  blood  in  these  tubes,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  arteries  of  themselves  are  inadequate  to  the 
effect.  That  they  assist  the  process,  however,  is  indisputable 
from  the  result  of  the  experiment ;  and  the  question  then  oc- 
curs, what  other  power  or  powers  cooperate  with  the  arteries  in 
producing  the  effect?  In  the  second  experiment,  another 
power,  viz.  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was  added,  and  the  re- 
sult was  considerable ;  still  the  arteries  were  only  partially  empti- 
ed. In  the  third  experiment  the  lungs  were  added,  but  no  far- 
ther effect  was  produced.     Upon  considering  the  matter,  I  re- 
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membered  that  the  lun^s  from  the  entrance  of  the  atmospheric 
air  into  tlje  chest,  h;id  been,  during  the  whole  experiment,  in  a 
state  of  colhipse.  In  tlie  fourth  experiment,  this  objection  was 
obviated  by  inflating  the  lung?,  and  the  result  was  such  as  has 
been  mentioned. 

The  vacuity  of  the  arteries  after  death,  then,  is  attributable 
to  three  causes;  ]st,  To  the  contraction  of  the  arteries;  2r//j/, 
To  the  suction-power  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart;  and  3^//y, 
To  the  natural  resilience  of  the  lungs,  producing  a  tendency  to 
a  vacuum.  These  three  causes  appear  indispensable  to  produce 
the  effect.  If  any  one  fail,  the  arteries  remain  comparatively 
full.  When  the  arteries  are  ossified,  so  that  they  cannot  con- 
tract, or  when  the  irritability  of  the  heart  is  suddenly  destroyed 
by  the  electric  fluid,  or  by  any  other  agent,  the  arteries  remain 
partially  filled  with  blood. 

Sdl_i/,  The  contractile  power  of  the  heart  has  been  lost  by 
organic  disease,  without  affecting  to  any  great  extent  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood. 

Mr  John  Hunter,  has  justly  remarked,  that  the  heart  cannot 
be  an  essential  organ  of  the  circulation,  since  it  is  wanting  in 
so  many  animals.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  I  think  we  may 
conclude,  that  even  in  those  animals  in  which  a  heart  naturally 
exists,  it  cannot  be  the  sole  circulating  agent,  as  its  contractile 
power  has  been  destroyed  without  a  cessation  of  the  circulation. 
That  the  heart  should  be  liable  to  many  diseases,  both  function- 
al and  organic,  is  by  no  means  surprising.  It  stands  associated 
to  so  many  organs  by  situation  and  sympathy, — is  so  easily  af- 
fected by  every  mental  and  corporeal  excitation,  that  its  action 
is  incessantly  liable  to  derangement;  and  functional  diseases 
are  known  to  terminate  frequently  in  textural  or  organic.  Many 
curious  cases  of  this  kind  are  on  record  ;  and  as  they  form  the 
basis  upon  which  our  present  argument  is  founded,  I  shall  brief- 
ly glance  at  one  or  two  of  them. 

In  Mr  Allan  Burns's  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  we  are 
informed  that  one  of  his  patients  was  for  many  years  afflicted 
with  a  disease  of  the  heart,  which  frequently  became  so  urgent, 
that  he  dropped  down  apparently  dead;  his  pulse  ceasing  to 
beat,  and  his  face  becoming  livid  and  swollen.  On  the  after- 
noon preceding  his  death,  he  had  for  a  little  time  been  engaged 
in  some  laborious  employment,  which  completely  exhausted 
him.  He  went  to  bed  earlier  than  usual,  and  was  found  dead 
about  1  I  o'clock  the  same  evening.  On  inspecting  the  body, 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart  were  found  completely  changed  nt 
structure,  being  now  composed  of  a  substance  "  intermediate 
between  fat  and  cartilage.  " 
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The  heart  has  been  found  disorganized  in  a  still  more  won- 
derful degree.  It  has  been  found  converted  into  solid  bone. 
Several  cases  of  this  kind  will  be  found  by  referring  to  Burnet, 
Baillie,  Good,  Bordenave,  Simnionp,  and  Burns.  An  interest- 
ing case  of  this  kind  is  related  by  the  last  mentioned  eminent 
author,  of  a  woman,  whose  disease  at  first  seemed  to  consist  prin- 
cipally in  a  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing;  her  pulse  being 
regular  and  appetite  unimpaired.  For  two  months  previous  to 
her  death,  she  was  afflicted  with  nausea,  great  constriction  in  the 
chest,  and  diffused  pain  over  the  abdomen.  She  died;  and  on 
examining  the  body  "  the  whole  extent  of  the  pericardium  which 
covered  the  ventricles,  and  the  ventricles  themselves,  except 
about  a  cubic  inch  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  were  ossified  and 
firm  as  the  skull." 

In  the  case  related  by  Dr  Simmons,  the  ossification  extended 
from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  consequently  involv- 
ed both  auricles  and  ventricles. 

Here,  then,  is  matter  for  serious  consideration.  In  such  cases, 
the  heart  must  have  been  useless  for  years;  yet  the  circulation 
was  not  only  m.aintaincd,  but  maintained  with  such  regularity, 
that  the  disease  was  frequently  overlooked  or  mistaken.  Either 
these  cases  are  unworthy  of  credit,  or  the  heart  cannot  be  the 
sole  agent  in  the  circulation.  Were  such  cases  adduced  by  men 
of  no  reputation  in  their  profession  ;  were  they  adduced  by  men 
eager  in  the  support  of  some  favourite  hypothesis,  we  might  be 
inclined  to  receive  them  with  caution.  But,  brought  forv/ard  as 
they  are  by  men  of  the  first  respectability  ;  warped  by  no  theory, 
and  irifluenced  bv  no  hypothesis;  who  state,  in  the  calm  lan- 
guage of  reason,  facts  which  have  fiillen  within  the  sphere  of 
their  sober  observation — such  facts  are  entitled  to  our  implicit 
confidence.  We  are  forced  then  to  adopt  the  only  alternative, 
that  the  circulation  must  be  carried  on  under  such  circumstances 
by  other  agents  than  the  heart ;  and  where  can  these  agents  be 
found,  but  iu  some  of  the  remaining  apparatus  of  circulation  ? 
When  the  arteries  are  ossified,  we  readily  admit  that  the  blood 
is  moved  thiough  the  arterial  system  by  the  percussive  action  of 
the  heart;  and  when  the  heart  is  ossified,  and  the  arteries  sound, 
have  we  not,  at  least,  a  strong  presumptive  proof  that  the  san- 
guineous movement  is  dei)endent,  under  such  circumstances,  upon 
the  contractile  power  of  the  arteries? 

Athhj,  The  heart  is  wanting  in  many  classes  of  animated 
beings  in  which  a  circulation  exists. 

We  are  a})t  to  consider  these  animated  beings  as  of  a  less 
perfect  organization  than  (nu'seives,  but  with  how  nnich  reason, 
is  difficult  to  determine.     They  may  be  less  complex  in  struc- 
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ture,  but  simplicity  of  organization  is  surely  no  proof  of  infe- 
riority. Upon  the  same  principle,  the  organ  of  smell  may  be 
denominated  less  perfect  than  the  eye ;  but,  though  the  one  is 
less  complex,  or,  if  you  please,  less  noble  and  useful  than  the 
other,  yet,  as  both  are  equally  fitted  for  their  several  functions, 
both  are  equally  perfect.  So  it  is  with  "  the  lower  animals.  " 
The  relationships  which  they  bear  to  the  external  world  are 
different  from  ours.  We  are  placed,  by  a  peculiar  organiza- 
tion, on  a  mighty  vantage  ground ;  but,  so  long  as  these  ani- 
mals can  perform  the  parts  assigned  them  in  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  universe,  they  are  as  perfect  as  we.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  by  investigating  the  structure  of  these  animals,  we 
obtain  a  knovrledge  of  many  important  facts  in  physiolo- 
gy. In  framing  many  of  the  human  organs,  nature  has  dis- 
played all  her  exuberance  of  power.  In  other  animals, 
however,  we  find  her  unravelling,  as  it  were,  her  own  intri- 
cacies ; — removing  first  one  part,  and  then  another,  till  the 
essentials  only  of  the  organ  remain.  By  thus  tracing  Nature 
through  her  "  sportive  movements,  "  we  receive  much  both  of 
pleasing  and  profitable  instruction.  While  we  are  charmed 
with  varied  and  exhaustless  resources,  we  are  no  less  edi- 
fied by  the  correct  views  of  the  animal  economy,  which  such 
exercises  are  so  calculated  to  impart.  How  are  we,  for  ex- 
ample, certain  that  the  auditory  nerve  is  the  only  essential 
part  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  that  all  its  other  tissues, 
exquisitely  delicate  and  useful  though  they  be,  are  compara- 
tively unimportant  appendages  ?  Chiefly  because  comparative 
anatomy  has  proved  it. 

If  we  appeal,  then,  to  the  same  tribunal  in  deciding  the  es- 
sential parts  of  the  apparatus  of  circulation,  we  will  assuredly 
be  led  to  form  a  very  different  opinion  from  that  entertained 
by  the  generality  of  physiologists.  Do  we  say  it  is  the  heart  ? 
Comparative  Anatomy  instantly  confutes  the  assertion,  by  point- 
ing out  a  numerous  class  of  animals  in  which  a  circulation  ex- 
ists, without  any  such  organ.  Those  beings  which  possess  a 
heart  and  circulation  like  man,  are  indeed  but  a  handful  com- 
pared to  the  countless  millions  that  inhabit  the  ocean ;  the 
bowels  of  the  earth ;  or  people  the  atmosphere,  and  flutter 
in  every  sunbeam.  The  great  majority  of  such  animals  are 
destitute  of  a  heart;  yet  can  we  believe  that  their  circula- 
tory apparatus  is  not  adequate  to  every  useful  purpose  in 
their  economy  ?  Does  not  the  blood  move,  and  are  not  the 
functions  of  nutrition,  conservation  and  reproduction,  executed 
with  as  much  regularity  as  when  the  heart  is  attached  to  the 
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sanguiferous  system  ?  Did  we  find  a  heart  in  all  animals  in 
which  a  circulation  existed,  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  essen- 
tial organ  oi'  the  circulation  would  be  unavoidable  ;  but,  vary- 
ing in  structure,  as  it  does  in  so  many  animals,  and  wanting  in 
part,  or  altogether,  as  it  is  in  so  many  more,  we  are  forced  to 
draw  a  very  diil[erent,  if  not  an  opposite  conclusion.  That  the 
heart  is  a  most  useful  organ  in  those  animals  in  which  it  exists, 
is  undeniable : — it  is  a  useful  reservoir  for  tiie  blood-vessels  ; 
and,  by  its  strength  and  excessive  irritability,  is  admirabfy 
adapted  for  maintaining  in  the  vessels  a  constant  and  etjuabic 
supply  of  blood,  as  well  as  powerfully  assisting  the  sanguineous 
movement.  That  it  however  is  the  only  agent  of  the  circula- 
tion, is  a  gratuitous  assertion.  There  is  no  corporeal  heart  for 
the  fish,  yet  the  blood  circulates  with  ease  through  its  body ; — 
no  pulmonic  heart  for  the  snail,  yet  the  blood  stagnates  not  in 
its  respiratory  organ ; — no  heart,  either  corporeal  or  pulmonic, 
for  worms  and  certain  insects,  yet  the  blood  experiences  no  in- 
teri'uption  in  its  course  ;  *  and,  even  in  man  and  quadrupeds, 
in  whom  the  heart  might  seem  at  first  view  the  only  organ  of 
the  circulation,  we  find  the  blood  moving  with  uniformity  in 
the  system  of  the  vena  porta,  where  the  action  of  the  heart 
cannot  possibly  extend.  In  some  of  her  playful  moments. 
Nature  too  has  enabled  us  to  prove,  that  the  blood  can  circu- 
late over  the  whole  human  system,  independently  of  that  or- 
gan ;  for  monsters  have  been  born  without  a  heart,  and  have 
lived  for  some  time,  the  blood  circulating  with  apparent  regu- 
larity. 

In  all  these  instances,  then,  unless  the  vessels  be  admittrd 
to  be  the  principal  moving  powers  in  the  circulation,  how  can 
the  sanguineous  movement  be  at  all  accounted  for  ? 

bthhj.  Different  parts  of  the  arterial  system  may  be  at  the 
same  moment  in  different  states  of  excit.ement  and  action. 

We  cannot  contemplate  the  sudden  and  deep  blush  of  shame, 
or  the  pallid  hue  of  terror,  without  admitting  the  truth  of 
this  observation,  f  Do  Me  not  likewise  find  the  blood  cii"- 
culating  with  more  impetuosity  in  an  inflamed  than  in  a  heal  thy 
part;  and  rushing  with  great  force  into  the  penis  during  the 
erectile  state  of  that  organ,  while  the  circulation  remains  un- 
affected in  other  parts  of  the  body  ?  These  are  not  the  only 
facts  which  prove  the  truth  of  the  above  mentioned  position. 


*  Blumenbacli's  Comparative  Anatomy,  p.  24-7.  B.  F.  Bening  de  Hirudinibus. 
Cuvier's  Lemons,  &c.  1.  23.  Sect.  2.  Art.  4<.  Mitchel  in  Aliber's  American  Annals, 
Part  I.  p.  121. 

f  Abernethy's  Physiological  Lectures,  p.  227. 
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\ye  cannot  observe  the  growth  of  any  tumour,  or  indeed  of 
any  portion  of  the  body,  either  in  health  or  disease,  or  the 
states  of  action  and  repose  of  secretory  organs,  without  being 
forcibly  impelled  to  the  same  result. 

The  secretions  are  all  formed  from  the  blood  ;  yet  we  find 
the  secreting  organs  not  only  differing  from  each  other  in  their 
secreting  power,  but  each  exhibiting  likewise  alternate  periods 
of  repose  and  high  activity.  The  saliva  does  not  always  flow 
into  the  mouth,  yet  the  idea  of  savoury  food  will  instantly  call 
it  forth  in  copious  profusion.  The  gastric  juice  is  not  always 
secreted  ;  let  food,  however,  be  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
and  the  digestive  menstruinii  will  soon  appear.  The  testicle, 
too,  has  long  and  indeterminate  periods  of  inaction  ;  yet  how 
easily  can  it  be  roused  from  this  state  into  vigorous  excite- 
ment ! 

That  the  vessels  which  lead  to  an  active  organ  are  unusually 
loaded  with  blood,  is  a  fact  which  lias  been  long  known  and 
universally  admitted.  We  have  even  ocular  demonstration  of 
the  fact  in  the  living  subject ;  and  experiment  has  proved  the 
increased  magnitude  of  the  vessels  in  the  dead.  The  question 
then  arises,  wliat  is  the  cause  of  this  greater  influx  of  blood? 
Is  it  attributable  to  the  heart  ?  Can  the  heart  instantly  direct 
a  stream  of  blood  to  any  organ  that  may  require  it,  without 
transmitting,  at  the  same  time,  a  corresponding  increase  to  all 
the  others  ?     The  thing  is  impossible. 

These,  and  many  other  phenomena  of  the  animal  economy, 
are  quite  inexplicable,  imless  we  admit  that  particular  arteries 
have  the  power  of  dilating  and  contracting,  of  directing  and 
impelling  the  blood  to  particular  organs ;  and  if  particular  ar- 
teries have  this  power,  with  what  reason  can  we  reluse  the 
same  power  to  the  whole  arterial  system. 

24//^  April,   1824, 
42 1,  Tiuhe  Street,  Glasgoxv, 


IV. 

yln  Inquiry  on  several  dmthtj'ul  Points  connected  xvit/i  the  Circu- 
lation. By  James  Macfadyen,  Surgeon.  Lecturer  on  Na- 
tural History,  &c.  Glasgow. 

'T^His  is  one  of  those  subjects  which,  after  having  been  for  a 

-^    long  time  Inid  aside,   has  of  late  come   again  to  occupy  ^. 

considerable  portion  of  the  attention  of  Physiologists.     Npt-^ 
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\vithstan(linn-  all  that  lias  been  said  much  still  reniaiiis  in  \\\\- 
ccrtainty,  and  on  which  our  received  opinions  are  merely  con- 
jectural. We  cannot,  it  is  true,  expect  another  discovery  like 
that  of  Harvey,  instituting,  as  it  were,  a  revolution  in  the 
science,  leaving  the  long-favoured  notions  of  antiquity  to  be 
foro-ottcn  amid  the  new  views  and  more  correct  opinions  it  shall 
introduce.  Perhaps,  in  all  the  wide  range  of  natural  science, 
we  have  no  theory  the  truth  of  which  can  be  more  certainly  de- 
monstrated, than  the  at  present  received  doctrine  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  Still,  however,  although  the  foundation  on 
which  we  proceed  may  be  correct,  there  are  several  opinions 
connected  with  it,  regarded  by  many  as  incontrovertible,  which 
I  am  confident,  if  properly  examined,  would  be  found  incor- 
rect, and  many  points  on  which  we  are  still  undecided,  to  ex- 
plain and  illustrate  which,  is  an  object  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Anatomist  and  Physiologist. 

The  remarks  I  wall  at  present  hazard,  may  be  arranged  un- 
der the  two  distinct  heads  of  the  Arterial  and  the  Venous  Cir- 
culations. 

I.  Arterial  Circulation. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  connected  with  the  Ar- 
terial Circulation,  is  the  muscularity  of  the  vessels  themselvep. 
I  do  not  envy  the  discriminative  talents  of  those  persons  who 
make  themselves  proud  on  discovering  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  a  new  arterial  coat.  It  is  perfectly  sufficient  if  we  know 
that  there  are  three  distinct  layers,  a  cellular,  a  muscular  or  fi- 
brous, and  a  mucous.  It  is  with  the  second  of  these  that  we 
have  at  present  to  do,  our  object  being  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  truly  muscular,  or  composed  merely  of  elastic  tendonous  fi- 
bres. 

One  important  objection  to  the  former  of  these  opinions  is, 
that  the  arteries  possess  none  of  the  properties  which  are  con- 
sidered characteristic  of  muscular  parts.  It  is  true,  that  in 
fish,  and  others  of  the  cold-blooded  tribes,  the  muscles  may  be 
white.  Yet  that  does  not  apply  to  the  case  before  us,  those  of 
warm-blooded  animals  being  always  red.  If,  therefore,  the  se- 
cond arterial  coat  be  muscular,  how  are  we  to  account  for  its 
being  so  unlike,  in  appearance  and  texture,  the  other  parts 
of  the  same  system.  Besides,  contraction  on  the  aj^plication 
of  stimuli  is  supposed  to  be  an  essential  property  of  muscles. 
Tliis,  however,  on  making  the  experiment,  I  am  not  aware  has 
ever  been  observed.  No  sensible  contraction  takes  place,  and 
no  inci'case  in  the  velocity  or  force  of  the  circulation  in  the 
part  is  discernible. 
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One  of  tiie  arfruments  considered  the  strongest  in  favour  of 
the  muscularity  of  these  vessels  is  their  pulsation.  This,  ho\v"- 
ever,  recent  observations  have  ascertained  to  be  altogether  in- 
dependent of  their  action.  On  laj'ing  an  artery  bare,  no  alter- 
nate dilatations  and  contractions  are  observable  to  the  eye,  and 
it  is  only  when  we  apply  pressure,  so  as  to  narrow  the  diameter 
of  the  canal,  that  we  are  sensible  of  the  successive  tides  in 
which  the  current  is  moving.  Hence  the  distinction  with  which 
the  pulse  is  felt,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  firmness  with 
which  the  artery  is  compressed,  being  always  felt  strongest 
where  the  vessel  passes  over  some  bone,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
radical  artery  at  the  wrist,  and  the  temporal  over  the  forehead. 
Jt  hence  appears,  that  pulsation  is  altogether  independent  of  any 
muscularity  in  the  arteries,  and  that  they  have  a  very  subordi- 
nate share  in  the  propulsion  of  the  blood.  This,  indeed,  may 
be  put  to  the  test  of  experiment.  If  one  of  the  larger  arteries 
be  divided,  and  introduced  into  the  aorta  of  a  dead  animal,  or 
indeed  into  any  inert  tube,  tiie  blood  will  be  observed,  on  com- 
pression, to  flow  through  the  latter  with  a  distinct  pulsation, 
and  to  escape  by  the  orifice  at  the  extremity  j)er  saltern.  We 
may,  indeed,  convince  ourselves  of  this  by  a  very  simple  expe- 
riment— merely  compressing  the  leathern  pipe  of  the  common 
fire-engine,  when,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a  very 
distinct  pulsation  will  be  felt  corresponding  to  each  stroke  of 
the  engine. 

Another  argument  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
we  are  considermg,  is,  that  the  arteries  are  always  found  emp- 
t}^  after  death.  The  inference  has  accordingly  been  made,  that 
the}'  are  possessed  of  a  propelling  power  independent  of  the 
heart.  This  conclusion  is  unwarranted;  for,  Avhilst  the  arteries, 
whose  muscularity'  is  so  questionable,  are  empty,  the  right  ven- 
tricle, though  formed  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  muscles  in 
the  body,  as  well  as  the  pulmonary  arteries,  is  gorged  with 
blood.  The  only  probable  theory  therefore  is,  that  the  blood, 
propelled  through  the  arteries  by  the  action  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, partly  passes  into  the  veins,  and  partly  remains  in  the 
vessels,  and  is  there  either  gradually  carried  forward  in  the 
same  manner  by  the  fibrous  contraction  or  elasticity  of  the  ves- 
sels themselves,  or,  when  putrefoction  commences,  escapes  and 
forms  those  livid  marks  which  are  so  often  observed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  dead  subject. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  comes  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
together  with  the  pulmonary  arteries,  to  be  gorged  with  blood, 
whilst  the  pulmonary  veins  and  the  left  side,  as  well  as  the  ar- 
terial system,  are  empty  ?  This  is  not  occasioned  by  the  former 
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possessing  less  muscular  energy  than  the  latter,  or  from  vitality 
in  them  being  sooner  extinct.  The  true  cause  is,  that  the  func- 
tion of  respiration  ceasing,  the  blood  being  no  lor)gcr  purified 
by  exposure  to  the  vital  air,  retains  those  deleterious  proper- 
ties characteristic  of  venous  blood,  and  is  no  longer  capable  of 
supporting  life.  It  may  therefore,  in  so  far  as  the  arteries  are 
concerned,  be  considered  as  existing  in  an  unnatural  state, — as 
a  foreign  fluid  differing  essentially  from  that  with  which  that 
system  of  vessels  were  formerly  filled.  The  ccnsequence  is, 
that  the  pulmonary  veins  refuse,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to 
take  up  the  blood,  being  no  longer  in  a  state  suited  for  the 
purposes  of  life.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  riina  glotildis,  in  the  application  of  any  un- 
usual substance,  such  as  either  water,  or  any  of  the  noxious 
gases.  In  these  cases  death  takes  place,  not  from  the  direct  ef- 
fects of  the  foreign  substances  themselves,  but  hom  the  orifice 
of  the  windpipe  being  completely  closed,  as  if  a  rope  were 
tightened  round  the  neck.  So  also,  in  the  case  before  us,  the 
pulmonary  veins,  from  the  unusual  properties  which  the  blood, 
after  the  cessation  of  existence,  possesses,  become  incapr.ble  of 
receiving  and  transmitting  it  to  the  left  auricle;  so  that  whilst 
ihey,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  systemic  vessels,  are  empty, 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  pulmonic,  tiie  lungs, 
from  their  lax  texture,  admitting  readil}'  of  their  di!^tension. 

As  a  firther  confirmation  of  tliis,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the 
arteries,  in  cases  of  sudden  deaths,  always  contain  more  or  less 
blood.  Here  life  has  been,  as  it  were,  arrested  in  the  midst  of 
her  operations.  She  has  not  been  even  allowed  space  sufficient 
for  her  usual  orderly  departure,  that  gradual  cessation  of  one 
function  in  the  extinction  of  another.  But  the  action  of  ail 
have  ceased  at  one  moment;  and  there  is  but  one  step  between 
being  and  nonentity,  between  existence  and  death. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  In  what  respect,  if  the  statement  we 
have  just  made  be  correct,  do  the  arteries  diil'er  from  the  veins  ? 
In  answer  to  this,  we  may,  in  the  first  place,  reph',  that  their 
functions  are  not  alike.  While  the  latter  are  almost  passive, 
the  former,  by  their  elastic  property,  assist  in  carrying  forward 
the  vivifying  current.  They  also  differ  in  structure,  the  coats 
of  the  veins  being  lax  and  delicate,  whilst  those  of  the  arteries 
are  firm  and  thick,  readily  assuming,  when  left  to  themselves, 
the  tubular  form.  The  latter,  indeed,  may  almost  be  consider- 
ed as  the  tendons  of  the  muscle  which  forms  the  left  ventricle, 
sent  out  to  be  inserted  in  every  portion  of  the  body. 

It  has,  however,  been  said,  that  although  the  larger  truid;s 
are  destitute  of  muscular  contraction,   it  is   posoCii^cd   by    the 
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smaller  branches,  since  they  are  provided  wiih  stronger  coals. 
This  also  is  erroneous.  Tlie  coats  of  llie  smaller  branches  are 
even  thinner  than  ilie  larger^  and  when  we  say  that  they  are 
stronger  in  the  former,  we  must  be  understood  as  speakincr 
comparatively  as  to  the  diameter  of  their  canals.  This  strengtlj- 
enirig  of  the  extreme  branches  is  intended  merely  to  enal)ie 
them  to  retist  die  impetus  of  the  bh^od  ;  since,  if  their  walls 
were  to  diminish  in  thickness  vviili  the  size  of  their  cavilies, 
they  would,  towards  their  extremities,  be  so  thin,  tliat  rupture 
would  necessarily  be  a  frequent  accident.  The  san^c  thin^ 
may  be  also  observed  at  the  bifurcation  of  arteries,  or  when  a 
branch  is  sent  off,  there  always  being  an  interlacing  of  fibres 
at  the  point  where  they  divide,  that  being  most  exposed  to  the 
current  as  it  flovvs  from  the  heart. 

II.   Vtiioiis  Circul.it ion. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  prove  the  non- muscularity  of  ar- 
teries, we  may  proceed  to  the  venous  circulation.  Tlie  only 
question  connected  witii  it  that  we  will  at  present  notice,  is  that 
of  the  power  which  carries  back  the  blood  to  tlie  heart.  In  re- 
ply to  this,  various  theories  have  been  proposed. 

The  first  we  will  mention  is  that  which  ascribes  tlie  circula- 
tion in  the  veins  to  the  suction-power  of  the  right  auricle.  Ac- 
cording to  this  supposition,  the  heart  not  only  propels  the 
blood  towards  the  extretnities,  but  also  recals  it;  and  whilst  by 
its  contraction  its  cavity  is  euiptied,  it  is  only  to  be  again  I'illcd 
by  means  o{  its  expansion.  In  short,  as  Mr  Carson  expresses 
it,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  forcing  and  a  suction-pump. 

This  theory,  though  long  ago  suggested,  is  in  a  nsimncr  re- 
cent, being  only  of  late  seriously  advanced  and  defended.  In 
oppcsiticn  to  it,  we  have  several  objections  to  state. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  opposed  by  direct  experiment.  One 
of  the  large  veins  in  the  abdomen  of  one  of  the  infeiior  aiiimais 
was  detached  from  its  connexions,  and  a  ligature  applied.  If  in 
this  state  it  had  been  replaced,  and  the  wound  brouglit  toge- 
ther, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  have  become 
em.pty.  By  preventing  however  any  pres»uro,  it  remained  unal- 
tered, continuing  seemingly  as  full  as  when  the  ligature  was  ap- 
plied. In  another  case,  the  V(^iia  cava  abdominulis,  shortly  be- 
low where  it  passes  under  the  liver,  was  exposed,  and  an  open- 
ing made  into  it  by  removing  a  small  portion  of  its  coats,  a  li- 
gature having  previously  been  applied  below  the  place  where 
the  incision  was  niade.  A  determinate  (juantity  of  licjuid  was 
then  introduced.  At  tlie  end  of  ten  miilutes  it  was  returned, 
but  little  diaiiniihtJj  though  every  cure  v.as  taheii  thai  the  pa.- 
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sage  to  the  opening  in  the  vein  should  be  free  and  unobstruct- 
ed. * 

And  here  a  very  natural  question  connected  with  the  distri- 
bution of  the  veiPiS  of  the  membranous  viscera  which  unite 
to  form  the  vena  jiortcc.  Even  did  the  suction-power  with 
which  the  right  auricle  has  been  endowed  by  our  modern  phy- 
siologists extend  to  the  rest  of  the  system,  this  set  of  vessels  is 
evidently  beyond  its  reach.  Receiving  the  blood  from  the  me- 
senteric arteries,  uniting  into  one  trunk,  which,  entering  the  li- 
ver, is  there  again  divided,  and  spread  into  minute  ramifica- 
tions, the  motion  of  the  fluid  which  they  contain  must  evidently 
be  beyond  the  influence  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  This  fact 
alone,  one  would  think,  should  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
made  our  theorists  pause  ere  they  came  forward  with  an  opi- 
nion in  every  point  of  view  so  objectionable. 

Another  strong  objection  to  the  theory  in  question,  is  the 
weakness  of  the  right  auricle.  Were  it  endowed  with  the  pow- 
er of  sucking  back  from  every  part  of  the  body,  the  blood  which 
the  left  ventricle  had  discharged,  it  ought  evidently  to  be  at 
least  of  equal  strength.  On  the  contrary,  whilst  the  latter  is 
amongst  the  strongest  muscles  of  the  body,  the  former  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  least  powerful.  We  are  even  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  its  action  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  blood  into  the  ventricle,  since,  were  it  possessed  of  any 
strengh,  the  vcncv  eavcc  being  destitute  of  valves,  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  blood  would,  on  each  contraction,  be  driven  back  in- 
to the  veins.  The  blood,  therefore,  passes  into  tlie  ventricle, 
urged  not  so  much  by  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  as  by  the 
current  of  blood  which  is  pi'essing  forward  to  the  same  point 
from  every  part  of  the  venous  system. 

But  we  have  still  another  argument,  founded  on  these  me- 
chanical principles,  which  seem  to  have  suggested  the  theory 
under  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  evident,  that 
were  we  to  attempt  to  draw  up  any  liquid,  by  means  of  the 
common  pump,  through  flexible  tubes,  their  sides  would  col- 
lapse as  soon  as  the  weight  or  resistance  of  the  liquid  would  ex- 
ceed their  elasticity.  Of  this  any  one  may  convince  himself,  by 
merely  attempting  to  draw  up  water  from  a  vessel  through  a 
tube  of  moistened  paper,  the  sides  collapsing  long  before  even  the 
air  is  exhausted.     The  same  thing  would  take  place,   were  the 

*  In  a  similar  experiment  of  a  medical  friend,  repeated  L_v  him  several  times, 
cne  end  of  a  tube  was  introduced  into  one  of  tlie  lartje  abdominal  veins  of  a 
dog,  and  the  other  ])lactd  in  a  vessel  containin.fi^  water.  No  tfi'cct,  however,  was 
t.ioduccd  ;  none  of  that  siu-lion-powcr  was  displayed  of  which  we  hear  so  mnclu 
This,  Iiovicvcr,  cannot  peiiiaps  be  considered  as  conclusive. 
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heart  possessed  of  a  suction-power,  the  sides  of  the  veins  unit- 
ino-  and  becoming  impervious  as  soon  as  its  action  began. 

'Besides  this,   it  is  another  maxim   in  hydrauHcs,   that  the  re- 
sistance is  always  in  proportion  to  the  diameter.     If  it  would  be 
difficult  to  raise  water  by  means  of  a  pump,    through  a  pipe  of 
a  four- inch  bore,  it  must   be  almost  impossible  to   accomplish 
the  same  if  the  diameter  were  only  an  inch,  and  perfectly  so  if 
you  diminish  it  still  father.     Now,  as  it  has  been  already  prov- 
ed,   that   it  would  be  impracticable  for  the  heart  to  draw  the 
blood  through  the  vena;  cavcv,  what  shall  we  say,   when  we  turn 
to  the  more  minute  branches — the  origins  of  the  venous  trunks? 
The  principle   we  have  laid   down  applies  still   more  strongly 
here,  since,  even  did  the  auricle  succeed  with  the  larger  vessels, 
it  could  have  no  influence  over  the  more  minute  ramifications. 

In  concludino;  this  subiect,  we  mav  notice,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  arguments  insisted  on  by  the  favourers  of  the  opmion  we  nave 
been  combating,  that  when  a  bandage  is  applied  round  a  limb, 
while  the  veins  below  the  part  become  turgid,  those  above  are 
gradually  emptied.  How  this  can  at  all  be  referable  to  the  suc- 
tion-power of  the  heart,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  We  see  the 
veins  below  the  part  become  turgid.  This  can  only  take  place 
from  the  vis  a  tcrgo  of  the  older  writers,  the  circulation  of  the 
arteries  going  on,  and  continuing  to  pour  blood  into  the  veins 
that  arise  from  them.  As  for  the  emptying  of  the  veins  above 
the  ligature,  this  is  affected,  not  by  any  influence  exei'cised  by 
the  right  auricle,  but  by  an  agent,  which,  I  think,  has  never  as 
yet  been  taken  into  account. 

We  do  not  deny   that   the  circulation,  at  the  extreme  ven- 
ous branches,  may  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the  constant 
influx    of  blood    from    the    arteries.       That  this    alone,   how- 
ever, is  sufficient  to  carry  the  blood  forward  to  the  heart,  in  its 
course  encountering  so  many  obstacles,  is  what  we  can  scarce- 
ly suppose.      It  must  therefore  require  additional  aid  ;   and  this 
it  derives,  neither  from  the  heart,  nor  from  any  muscular  or 
elastic  property  possessed  by  the  veins  themselves,  but  are  in- 
debted to  that  pressure   to  which  these  vessels  are  exposed  in 
their  course, — passing  through  or  covered  with  muscles,   and 
kept  down  firm  by  the  numerous  tendinous  expansions,  and  the 
skin  which  invests  every  part  of  the  body.     At  first  glance,  this 
theory  may  appear  improbable  and  hypothetical.    A  very  slight 
reflection,  however,  will  show  that  it  is  far  from  being  incorrect. 
To  be  convinced  of  this,  only  observe  the  forearm.     We  have 
in  the  first  place  the  skin,  which,   in  a  state  of  health,   is  firmly 
braced,   forming  an  envelope  to  the  internal   parts.     Next  we 
Jiave  the  fascia  of  the  forearm,   in  like  manner  tighdy  binding 
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clown  tlie  flesiiy  portion  ofliic  arm.  Lastly,  tlicre  are  the  mus- 
cles themselves,  by  their  contraction  and  rehixation,  exercis- 
ing a  considerable  influence  on  the  fluid  contents  of  the  vessels 
which  lie  in  contact  or  pass  through  them.  The  influence  of 
this  last,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  provided  against  by  natiire  ; 
liiese  not  only  being  deep-seated,  but  also  superficial  branches 
anasiomosing  freely  with  one  another.  Tliis  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  presence  of  valves  in  the  course  of  the  veins.  Were  the 
xis  a  tcr^o  i\\c  only  power  that  gave  n^otion  to  the  blood  in 
tliese  vessels,  then  no  valvular  apparatus  v/ould  have  been  re- 
f^uircd.  On  the  contrary,  the  different  causes  we  have  just 
noticed,  operating  to  diminish  their  diameter,  the  blood,  were  it 
not  prevented,  would  have  as  great  chance  of  flowing  back,  and 
bfing  cxtravasated,  as  of  being  driven  on  lov/ards  the  heart. 

The  same  theory  applies  to  the  lai'ge  veins  of  the  abdomen 
and  thorax.  Here  the  weight  of  the  different  viscera,  and  the 
pressure  occasioned  by  the  constant  tendency  to  contraction  of 
tlie  parietcs,  prevent  the  blood  being  retarded,  and  assist  its 
progress,  where,  it  would  be  equally  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  suction-power  of  the  right  auricle,  and  the  vis  a  tcrgo. 

Such  is  the  trahi  of  argument  that  may  be  en>ployed  to  prove, 
that,  so  far  as  the  arterial  circulation  is  concerned,  we  must  re- 
gard the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  as  the  principal  agent,  that 
t!ie  arteries  arc  destitute  of  muscularity,  and  it  is  by  their  fibrous 
clastic  texture  that  they  favour  the  progress  of  the  blood.  As 
for  the  venous  circidation,  we  think  it  must  be  evident,  that  the 
suet  ion- power  of  t!ie  right  auricle  is  a  fiction  equally  absurd  as 
the  notions  which  some  entertain  about  the  elasticity  of  the 
heart,  and  the  contractility  of  the  lungs.  It  is  the  vis-a-tergo, 
but  more  especially  the  pressure  of  the  parts  through  which  the 
veins  pass,  that  are  the  real  agents,  in  forwarding  the  blood  to 
the  great  centre  of  the  circulation. 

Tliough  some  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  employed  in 
this  inquiry,  may  have  claims  to  novelty,  many  of  them  may  be 
Ibuut!  in  the  writings  of  the  more  eminent  physiologists  of  our 
own  time.  The  effect  they  have  produced  on  my  own  mind,  is 
the  most  perfect  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  opinions  I  have 
here  advanced. 

No.  32,  Ingram  Street,  Glasgcu'^ 
June  13//?,  1824.. 
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V. 

Ohserxialion?:  on  Mental  Derangement,  made  hi  the  Hospital  Sal- 
petriere  at  Paris.  By  II.  Eahdsley,  M.  D.,  one  of  tlie  Pii y- 
sicians  to  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  &c.  &c.  8:c.  kite  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburoh. 

Tn  tlie  hosjoital  Salpetriere  at  Paris,  which  contains  between 
-*■  seven  and  eight  hundred  female  liniatics,  the  best  possible 
o^^portunities  ar€  afforded  for  witnessing  every  variety  of  men- 
tal hallucinatiDn,  from  hypochondriasm  ajid  melancholy  to  the 
most  furious  mania.  The  aberrations  of  the  human  intellect 
are  there  strikingly  exhibited.  On  entering  an  institution  of 
this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  those  feelings  of  sympa- 
th}'  and  commiseration,  which  are  produced  by  the  sight  of  so 
many  individuals  deprived  of  that  faculty  which  is  the  source 
of  man's  most  elevated  enjoyments.  I  confess  I  was  highly  gra- 
tified with  the  regularity  and  neatness  which  prevailed  in  every 
department  of  this  spacious  infirmary  for  the  mind.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  different  classes  of  patients  into  separate  divi- 
sions of  the  building  is  attended  with  many  advantages.  The 
taciturn,  playful  and  harmless,  are,  by  this  regulation,  reliev- 
ed, from  the  noise  and  danger  to  which  their  intercourse  with 
the  more  furious  and  irascible  patients  would  necessarily  ex- 
pose them.  The  moral  treiitment  is  conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  mildness  and  persuasion.  This  change  is  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  exertions  of  the  venerable  Pinel,  whose  ex- 
ample is  followed  by  his  able  and  very  intelligent  successor,  M. 
Esquirol.  The  severities  formerly  exercised  towards  these 
]iitiable  creatures,  were  not  only  discreditable  to  the  humanity 
of  their  medical  attendants,  but  injurious  to  the  patients  them- 
selves in  a  curative  point  of  view.  On  this  subject,  M.  Pinel 
thus  feelingly  remarks  :  "  Les  alienes  loin  d'etre  ties  coupables 
qu'il  faut  punir,  sont  des  malades  dont  I'etat  penible  merite 
tous  les  egards  dus  a  I'humanite  souflrante,  et  dont  on  doit  re- 
chercher  par  les  moyens  les  plus  simples  a  retablir  la  raison 
egarce. " 

One  leading  aim  in  the  moral  management  is  to  prevent  en- 
nui, and  to  divert  the  mind  from  brooding  on  the  visionary  fan- 
tasies of  its  own  disordered  imagination,  by  affording  tlie  pa- 
tients regular  and  suitable  employment.  The  medical  treat- 
ment appeared  to  me  inefUcient  and  defective.  So  much  stress 
is  luid  on  the  paramount  importance  of  moral  management, 
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that  active  remedial  means  are  almost  precluded.  Nature  is 
left,  in  a  great  measure,  unassisted  by  the  powers  of  medicine. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  inert  practice,  as  it  is  oppos- 
ed to  the  opinions  delivered  in  the  writings  of  the  ver}'  physi- 
cians who  adopt  it.  They  admit  the  influence  of  morbid  bodi- 
ly actions  in  protkicing  insanity,  and  yet  disregard  those  agents 
which  are  most  likely  to  remove  them.  In  cases  of  organic  al- 
teration of  the  brain,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably expect  to  derive  much  benefit  from  medicine ;  but 
daily  experience  confirms  the  utility  of  a  judicious  em}>loyment 
of  remedies  in  many  cases  of  mental  alienation,  in  which  mo- 
ral management  has  been  inefficaciously  resorted  to  for  relief. 
Few  practitioners  in  this  country,  who,  from  their  connexion 
with  receptacles  for  the  insane,  have  enjoyed  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  influence  of  medical  treatment  in  insanity,  will, 
I  imagine,  agree  with  M.  Georget  in  the  following  assertion  :  * 
*'  Qu'a  I'exception  d'un  petit  nombre  de  cas,  ou  Ton  ne  peut 
contester  leur  efl'ets  salutaires,  (des  medicamens),  ils  ne  peu- 
vent  nous  servir  que  faiblement  ix.  changer,  ou  a  modifier  bien 
sensiblement  la  succession  des  phenomenes,  "  &c. 

That  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  functions  of  the  digestive 
organs,  which  their  importance  in  the  mental  balance  seems  to 
indicate. 

Dr  Spurzheim  very'  justly  remarks,  f  "  that  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  of  insanity,  produced  by  sympathetic  causes, 
originate  from  deranged  functions  of  the  digestive  organs, — 
that  sort  of  insanity  which  is  very  seldom  cured  by  nature 
alone,  and  is  not  sufficiently  understood  by  medical  practition- 
ers. "  Tamarind  water,  acidulated  whey,  and  various  emul- 
sions, supply  the  place  of  more  active  and  useful  remedies. 
Purgative  medicines  are  prescribed  in  a  manner  not  at  all  like- 
ly to  ensure  tiie  acknowledged  good  eff'ects  which  attend  their 
regular  and  judicious  exhibition  in  many  cases  of  mental  affec- 
tion. 

Pinel,  Esquirol  and  Georget,  speak  unfavourably  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  venesection  ;  and,  indeed,  this  operation  is  rarely  em- 
ployed in  the  Salpetriere.  Emetics  are  not  in  very  frequent 
use.  The  cold  bath  is  almost  exploded  from  the  practice  of 
the  hospital.  The  tepid  bath,  on  the  contrary,  forms  a  very 
essential  part  of  the  medical  treatment.  Such  patients  as  are 
selected  by  the  medical  attendant,  enter  the  bath  twice  or 
thrice  a  week,  or  as  frequently  as  he  may  judge   proper.     The 

*  Georget,  De  la  folie,  p.  30(). 

f  Observations  on  Insanity,  p.  oiM. 
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period  of  immersion  varies  according  to  the  effects  wished  to 
be  produced  ;  but  it  seldom  exceeds  one  houi',  and  is  rarely 
less  than  half  an  hour.  I  have  witnessed  its  beneficial  effects 
in  many  instances.  The  system  of  pumping,  or  of  directing  a 
stream  of  cold  water  upon  the  head,  from  a  height  of  three  or 
four  feet,  whilst  the  bod}'  is  immersed  in  tepid  water,  is  not  so 
much  practised  by  M.  Esquirol  as  it  was  by  his  predecessor  M. 
Pinel  ;  for  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion  (and  this  opinion  is  de- 
rived from  long  experience)  that  it  seldom  produces  any  per- 
manent good  effects.  His  pupil  and  assistant,  M.  Georget, 
'mentions  his  having  known  "  its  continued  use  to  produce  dis- 
organization of  the  cerebrum,  and  to  determine  the  incurability 
of  insanity  in  a  number  of  cases.  "  When  every  other  attempt 
to  enforce  tranquillity  and  mild  behaviour  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  more  mischievous  and  unmanageable  patients,  has  failed, 
.pumping  is  occasionally  employed  as  a  last  resource,  and 
sometimes  with  the  desired  success.  This  mode  of  punishment 
is  somewhat  harsh  ;  but,  if  applied  with  due  care  and  modera- 
tion, it  will  be  found  not  altogether  deserving  of  trial.  In  the 
following  case,  as  in  several  others,  its  use  was  attended  with  a 
favourable  result. 

A  young  Brunette,  of  robust  habit  of  body,  had  been  for  several 
years  subject  to  violent  exacerbations  of  insanity  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  preceding  the  menstrual  discharge.  Threats,  bodily  punish- 
ment, and  various  modes  of  coercion,  had  been  employed  to  deter 
her  from  unremitting  attempts  to  commit  suicide  ;  but  on  several 
occasions  she  had  nearly  succeeded  in  her  dreadful  purpose.  At 
the  desire  of  her  friends,  she  was  admitted  into  the  Salpetriere.  As 
soon  as  this  state  of  fury  supervened,  she  was  ordered  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  bath,  and  to  have  cold  water  applied  to  the  head  in 
the  manner  above  alluded  to.  Its  effects  were  striking  ;  for  though 
a  moment  before  she  was  vehemently  vociferating  execrations  against 
her  friends  and  all  present,  and  using  violent  means  to  extricate  her- 
self from  her  novel  situation,  when  the  shock  came  she  seemed  in 
a  moment  to  iiave  lost  both  mental  and  physical  force.  In  about  ten 
minutes,  the  paroxysm  returned,  and  the  affusion  was  again  repeated 
with  a  similar  result.  It  was  found  unnecessary  the  succeeding 
month  to  resort  to  this  practice  ;  for  during  the  height  of  her  ex- 
citement, the  mere  mention  of  the  bath  was  sufficient  to  check  it, 
and  render  her  tranquil  and  composed. 

The  food,  clothing  and  bedding,  are  excellent  in  their  kind. 
The  use  of  the  woocien  clogs  appears  to  me  objectionable;  for 
though  they  preserve  the  feet  dry,  still,  in  a  paroxysm  of  ma- 
niacal fury,  they  may  become  the  instruments  of  severe  and  fa- 
tal mischief. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  a  more  particular  ac- 
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count  of  tills  Inslltution,  as  PiiU'l,  Escjuirol  and  Georj::ct,  *  liave 
given  such  minute  and  accurate  descriptions  ot  it  in  their  pub- 
lications. I  shall  therefore  merely  transcribe  from  my  note- 
book such  cases,  with  the  post-mortem  appearances,  as  seem 
n)ost  likely  to  throw  a  little  lijj^ht  on  the  pathol()<>;y  of  mania. 

Bakhaua aL'tat.  43,  had  laboured  under  periodical  fits  of  in- 
sanity for  five  years.  Her  conduct  and  conversation  evinced  at  times 
great  mental  composure.  Her  feelings  towards  her  parents  and  her 
friends,  which,  in  her  lucid  intervals,  were  tender  and  affectionate, 
f^eemcd,  during  the  maniacal  paroxysm,  to  undergo  a  complete  change, 
for  she  constantly  spoke  of  them  in  terms  of  hatred  and  contempt, 
and  represented  their  conduct  as  unjust  and  barbarous.  This  state 
cf  perturbation  generally  continued  for  a  few  weeks,  and  was  after- 
svards  succeeded  by  a  behaviour  calm  and  decorous.  She  had  been 
occasionally  subject  to  epileptic  fits  for  several  years,  which  recurred 
much  more  frequently  for  some  months  previously  to  her  death.  She 
Mas  seized  with  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  ccdema  of  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties, which  symptoms  during  the  last  four  months  of  her  life,  were 
accompanied  with  copious  purulent  expectoration,  and  occasional 
haemoptysis.  Her  strength  rapidly  failed,  and  she  died  a  victim  to 
confirmed  phthisis.  Dissection.— The  cranium  was  extremely  thin. 
The  dura  mater  was  quite  natural.  There  was  no  congestion  in  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  matter,and  the  choroid  plexuseswere  colourless.  The 
lateral  ventricles  contained  a  small  qua)itiiy  of  serum.  The  lateral 
lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  had  assumed  a  fibro-car- 
tilaginous  texture;  and  it  was  found,  upon  minute  examination,  that 
the  temporal  fossa  of  that  side  was  so  much  less  than  its  opposite, 
as  necessarily  to  have  compressed  the  portion  of  brain  it  contained. 
The  anterior  and  posterior  lobes,  the  right  hemisphere,  the  cerebel- 
lum, and  the  medulla  oblongata  were  perfectly  natural.  On  opening 
the  thorax,  adhesions  were  found  between  the  pleurae  costalis  and 
pulmonalis,  but  they  were  readily  separated  without  laceration.  The 
fjubstanee  of  the  lungs  externally  appeared  healthy  ;  but,  on  dividing 
tiie  rigiit  lung  v,ith  the  scalpel,  two  vomica?  of  considerable  size, 
each  lined  with  a  semi-cartilaginous  membrane,  and  irregularly  in- 
tercepted by  fibrous  bands,  were  discovered  in  its  upper  and  middle 
lobes.  The  upper  lobule  of  the  left  lung  was  much  consolidated, 
but  the  inferior  lobe  was  in  a  natural  state.  The  bronchi  of  the  right 
lung  were  filled  with  purulent  fluid,  those  of  the  left  presented  no 
unusual  appearance.     Tiie  other  cavities  were  not  examined. 

A  woman,  octat.  45,  had  been  an  idiot  during  15  years,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  state  of  fatuity  until  her  death.  She  had  constantly 
compk'.incd  of  obtuse  pain  in  the   frontal   region,   and   required  the 

*  Consult  l\r.  Pincl's  Treatise  "  siir  TAlienation  Mentale  ;  "  an  excellent  article 
by  M.  Esquirol,  entitled  "  Hospice  d'Alienes,  "  in  the  Dictioni>aire  des  Sciences 
Medicalesj  a.nd  Gcorget's  Essay  "  De  la  Folie.  " 
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daily  exhibition  of  drastic  purgatives  to  obviate  excessive  costive- 
ness.  Dissection. — The  pericranium  adhered  firmly  to  the  skull,  but 
the  cranium  was  natural.  The  dura  mater  and  its  processes  were 
converted  into  an  osseo-cartilaginous  substance,  and  the  tunica 
arachnoidea  was  somewhat  thickened  and  opaque.  Pia  mater  healthy. 
The  brain  was  much  indurated,  but  the  cerebellum,  medulla  ob- 
longala  and  cerebral  nerves  were,  on  the  contrary,  soft  and  pulpy. 
The  posterior  cornua  *  of  the  lateral  ventricles  were  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  in  each  was  found  the  elongation  termed  Hippocampus 
Minor.  The  spine,  and  its  membranes  and  nerves,  were  free  from 
any  morbid  appearance.  The  lungs  and  heart  were  in  a  healthy 
state.  The  small  intestines  were  the  only  abdominal  viscera  which 
exhibited  marks  of  disease.  The  inner  membrane  of  the  duodenum 
was  highly  vascular,  whilst  that  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  particu- 
larly near  the  termination  of  the  latter  gut,  was  beset  with  numer- 
ous sphacelated  patches.     The  uterus  and  bladder  were  healthy. 

Antonia setat.  51,  had  been  the  subject  of  mental  derange- 
ment for  several  years.  Her  memory  was  surprisingly  strong  and  vi- 
gorous. She  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  most  trifling  incidents 
which  had  occurred  at  a  very  early  age,  and  could  relate  them  with 
a  minuteness  and  accuracy  scarely  to  be  credited.  Her  insanity  was 
of  a  lively  character,  but  her  conduct  was  at  all  times  orderly  and 
peaceable.  She  complained  during  the  last  nine  months  of  her  life 
of  severe  pain  in  the  hypogastric  region,  which  was  attended  with  a 
copious  sanious  discharge  from  the  vagina.  Her  health  gradually  de- 
clined, and  she  expired  in  a  state  of  extreme  debility  and  emaciation. 
Dissection. — The  encephalon  was  perfectly  healthy,  with  the  exception 
of  the  pineal  gland  f  and  its  peduncles,  which  were  considerably  en- 
larged and  indurated.  The  viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  were 
free  from  disease.  The  cervix  uteri  was  found  in  a  state  of  ulcerated 
carcinoma  ;  and  its  inner  membrane  was  studded  with  several  scir- 
rhous tumours  of  different  sizes,  which  could  not  be  detached  from 
this  viscus  without  lacerating  a  portion  of  its  substance.  Bladder 
sound. 

Margaret ,  setat.  36,  had  been  afflicted  with  insanity  for 

the  period  of  four  years.  It  appeared,  from  the  statement  of  her 
friends,  that  disappointment  in  a  matrimonial  alliance  had  been  the 
cause  of  her  derangement ;  and  indeed  her  conversation  had  a  con- 
stant reference  to  the  object  of  her  devoted  attachment,  and  was  at 
all  times  tender  and  affectionate.  She  occasionally  enjoyed  lucid 
intervals,  during  which  her  conduct  was  perfectly  correct.  This 
■unfortunate  female  had  for  a  length  of  time  experienced  considerable 
pain  and  difficulty  in  voiding  her  feces,  which  were  scanty ;  and,  at 


*  The  posterior  cornua  were  wanting  in  the  heads  of  two  idiots  examined  by  Dr 
Hastings. 

f   Several  cases  of  insanity  are  described  by  Morgagni,  in  which  this  gland  was 
found  enlarged. 
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the  time  of  her  death,  scarcely  tliicker  than  a  cnmmon  pencil. 
Blood  was  occasionally  mixed  with  them  ;  and  the  discharge  from 
the  gut,  which  before  had  been  mucous,  now  became  decidedly 
purulent.  The  complaint  seemed  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  sta- 
tionary ;  but  its  progress,  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  patient's 
life,  was  very  rapid.  Her  constitution  was  quite  exhausted ;  and 
death  happily  released  her  from  a  state  of  severe  and  continued  suf- 
fering. Dissection. — On  examining  the  brain,  it  was  discovered  that 
a  deposition  of  serum  in  considerable  quantity  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  tunica  arachnoidea  and  pia  mater.  The  ventricles  were 
nearly  filled  with  fluid,  and  the  foramen  monroianum  was  much  en- 
larged. The  convolutions  had  become  large  and  very  distinct ;  but 
the  cerebral  mass  presented  no  deviation  from  a  healthy  state.  The 
lungs  and  heart  were  sound ;  and  there  was  no  perceptible  disease  in 
any  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  except  the  rectum.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  this  gut  was  in  a  state  of  scirrho-contraction,  which,  in  the 
inferior  portion,  had  degenerated  into  ulceration,  and  had  partially 
extended  to  the  vagina.  The  caliber  of  the  bowel  was  so  much  di- 
minished, that  a  small  quill  could  not  be  introduced  without  con- 
siderable force.  The  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  was  much  dilated, 
and  it  contained  a  vast  accumulation  of  fecal  matter.  Its  coats  also 
were  harder  and  thicker  than  we  find  them  in  a  natural  state.  The 
uterus  was  sound.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder  were  some- 
what enlarged  and  indurated,  but  its  inner  membrane  was  healthy. 

Agnes ,  setat.  16.     This  interesting  young  female  was  insane 

on  one  particular  point.*  She  fancied  herself  no  less  a  personage 
than  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  France,  and  treated  her  medical  and 
other  attendants  with  a  degree  of  hauteur,  which  her  supposed  rank 
seemed  to  authorize.  Her  natural  disposition  was  proud  and  haughty. 
Occasionally  she  condescended  to  converse  with  strangers,  when 
they  approached  her  with  becoming  respect  and  humility ;  and  she 
evinced  considerable  knowledge  on  several  literary  subjects,  to  which 
her  attention  had  been  directed  in  the  course  of  a  previous  liberal 
education.  Her  general  health  had  for  some  time  suffered  from 
great  irregularity  in  the  quantity,  quality,  and  duration  of  the  cata- 
menia.  She  was  seized  suddenly  with  a  severe  attack  of  peripneu- 
mony,  which  terminated  fatally  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.  Dis^ 
section. — No  morbid  appearances  were  observable  in  the  brain.  Each 
thoracic  cavity  contained  a  small  quantity  of  serous  fluid.  The 
pleurae  costalis  and  pulmonalis  of  both  sides  of  the  chest  were  firmly 
conjoined.  The  right  lung  was  completely  hepatized  ;  the  left  was 
very  firm,  compact,  and  turgid.  The  heart  was  sound.  The  abdo- 
minal and  pelvic  viscera  presented  no  unusual  appearances. 

*  This  form  of  mental  hallucination  is  termed  by  the  French  "monomanie. " 
It  generally  derives  its  character  from  the  natural  disposition  of  the  patient.  A- 
mongst  women,  M.  Georget  says,  "  La  vanitc  plut6t  que  I'orgueil  porte  les  femmes 
a  se  faire  rcines  ou  princesses ;  elles  out  plutot  en  vue  dans  cet  etat  moral  la  parure, 
que  le  pouvoir  de  commander.  " 
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Mauy  -^ — ,  artat.  51,  had  long  laboured  under  mental  alienation. 
The  character  of  her  malady  at  its  commencement  was  furious  and 
vengeful ;  but  for  the  last  few  years,  it  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
state  of  profound  melancholy  and  panophobia.  Her  head  was  con- 
stantly under  the  bed  clothes,  and  when  they  were  removed  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  food  and  medicine,  she  viewed  every  ob- 
ject which  approached  her  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  and  distrust.  She 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  either  by  the  most  urgent  entreaties  or 
powerful  threats,  to  utter  a  single  word.  She  continued  in  this  state 
until  her  death,  which  seemed  to  proceed  rather  from  a  gradual  de- 
cay of  the  constitution  than  derangement  of  any  particular  organ. 
Dissection. — The  brain  was  somewhat  harder  than  natural,  but  in 
every  other  respect  it  was  perfectly  healthy.  The  thoracic  organs 
were  sound.  The  abdominal  viscera  appeared  healthy  ;  but  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  small  intestines  exhibited  marks  of  inflamma- 
tory action,  yet  no  disorganization  in  their  structure  had  taken 
place.     The  bladder  and  uterus  were  free  from  disease. 

In  each  of  the  above  cases,  we  perceive  a  wide  clifFerence  in 
the  character  of  the  mental  hallucination.     In  the  first,  the  na- 
tural affections  were  completely  changed,  and  the  intellects  sus- 
tained a  periodical  loss  of  vigour ;  in   the  second,  the  patient 
had  sunk  into  a  state  of  helpless  fatuity,  being  treated  in  every 
respect  like  a  child  ;  in  the  third,  the  faculties  of  reasoning  and 
judgment  were  impaired,  whilst  that  of  memory  had  acquired 
increased  strength,  readiness,  and  susceptibility ;  in  the  fourth, 
the  mind  continued  to  brood  upon  that  object  which   had  last 
occupied  its  most  frequent  meditations  when  in  a  state  of  health; 
in  the  fifth,  the  reason  was  perverted  on  one  particular  point ; 
and,  in  the  last,  mania  had  degenerated  into  profound  melan- 
choly.    How  are  we  to  account  for  this  diversity  of  mental  a- 
berration  ?     Can  it  be  explained  by  any  peculiarity  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  brain,  or  in  its  deviation  from  a  healthy  state?     In 
one  instance,  a  portion  of  its  substance  was  found  in  a  cartila- 
ginous state ;  in   another,  the  dura  matter  was  diseased ;  in  a 
third,  the  pineal  gland  was  unusually  large  and    firm ;  in    a 
fourth,  fluid  was  deposited  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  ven- 
tricles ;  whilst  in  two  well  marked  cases  of  insanity,  the  texture 
of  the  cerebral   mass  presented  no  diseased  appearances.     Are 
we  authorized  in  supposing,  that  the  alteration  observed  in  the 
organic  structure  of  parts  of  the  brain   in  four  cases,  was  the 
cause  of  the  mental  derangement  under  which  the  patients  la- 
boured ?     If  so,  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  cause  of  insanity 
in  the  other  two?  not  in  the  brain,  (although   Dr  Spurzheim 
says,  "  the  cause  of  every  derangement  of  the  manifestations 
of  the  mind   belongs   to  organic  parts)"  for   it  was  perfectly 
sound.     We  meet,  too,  with  similar  morbid  appearances  after 

T  2 
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disorders  of  a  very  different  kind,  in  whicli,  the  mind  has  to 
the  last  enjoyed  tlie  undisturbed  exercise  of  its  facullies.  In 
idiotism,  which  is  mostly  con<renital,  examinations  after  death 
generally  afford  us  evidence  of  diseased  organization  oi"  the  brain; 
but  in  other  disorders  of  tlie  mind,  they  frequently  fail  to  detect 
any  physical  lesion  or  malformation.  Mr  Lawrence,  who,  from 
his  connexion  with  Bethlem,  must  liave  very  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  pathology  of  mania,  states,  tliat  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  which  he  has  examined,  the  most  obvious  marks 
of  disease  were  found  in  the  brain ;  he,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to 
affirm,  that  he  has  scarcely  ever  met  with  a  case  of  insanity  in 
which  the  brain  was  found  entirely  sound.  The  results  of  his 
pathological  investigations  are  at  variance  with  those  of  Pinel, 
Esquirol,  and  Gcoiget.  The  last  named  physician  thus  expres- 
ses himself  respecting  the  morbid  appearances  which  were  ob- 
served in  the  examination  of  nearly  300  lunatics.  *  "  Toutes 
les  alterations  que  nous  avons  observees  sur  les  alienees  de  la 
Salpetriere  sont  consecutives  au  developement  de  la  folic,  ex- 
cepte  celles  des  cerveaux  d'idiotes,  qui  sont  primitives  et  liees  a 
I'otat  intellectuel.  "  The  want  of  uniformity  in  the  parts  of  the 
brain  which  are  found  diseased  in  particular  mental  affections,  is 
one  great  cause  of  the  obscurity  in  which  the  pathology  of  mania 
is  at  present  enveloped. 


VI. 

Ohservations  on  Elcphcniiiaais,  as  it  appears  in  ihe  Isle  of  France, 
By  J.  KiNNis,  M.  D.  Communicated  by  Sir  J.  Macgrigor, 
Director- General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army. 

Sir, 

While  stationed  in  the  Isle  of  France,  I  had  opportuni- 
ties of  examining  seven  cases  of  the  tubercular  elephantiasis; 
and,  as  the  history  of  that  disease  is  still  very  imperfect,  and 
can  only  be  improved  by  descriptions  of  the  phenomena  it  pre- 
sents in  the  different  countries  in  which  it  prevails,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  laying  before  you  the  result  of  my  observations. 

In  the  patients  I  examined,  the  parts  chiefly  affected  were 
the  face,  ears  and  extremities.  The  skin  of  tlie  face  was  irre- 
gularly thickened,  swollen  and  tuberculated  ;  the  tubercles  be- 
ing either  small,   elevated,  hemispherical  or  large,   flat,    oval 

*  See  page  500  of  his  Treatise  befoi'e  named. 
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and  irregular.  They  were  generallj'  large  on  the  forehead,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  deep  furrows;  smaller  and  more 
confluent  on  the  cheeks,  which  sometimes  hung  down  from  the 
bones,  stretching  and  depressing  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 
The  wings  of  the  nose  were  enlarged,  shapeless  and  unequal ; 
each  possessing  its  cluster  of  tubercles,  with  occasionally  a 
strong  one  on  the  bridge.  The  lips,  when  affected,  were  pe- 
netrated by  hard,  whitish  bodies,  like  recently  formed  cicatrices  ; 
the  lobes  of  the  ears  were  knobbed,  thickened  and  enlarged  ; 
and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  the  border  of  the  helix  was  notched 
with  small  tubercles.  The  tubercles  were  smooth,  glossy,  shin- 
ing, frequently  confluent,  sometimes  on  a  level  with,  or  only 
to  be  felt  imbedded  in,  the  skin,  and  varied  from  one  or  two 
lines  to  above  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  Mulattoes  they  were  of 
a  light,  livid,  copper  colour;  in  Blacks,  merely  a  shade  deeper 
than  the  sound  skin.  Their  cuticular  lines,  folds  and  depres- 
sions, were  every  where  more  distinct  and  larger  than  natural. 
The  deeply  wrinkled  forehead,  the  bare  swollen  eyebrows,  the 
heavy  pendulous  cheeks,  the  irregular  expanded  nose,  the  de- 
pressed mouth,  and  the  thickened,  elongated  ear-lobes,  com- 
bined to  render  singularly  harsh  and  uncouth  the  whole  visage, 
and  to  disguise  the  form  and  expression  of  every  individual  fea- 
tii  re. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  mouth  was  generally  more  or  less 
affected  ;  the  tubercles  being  either  red,  smooth,  shining,  about 
the  size  of  a  split^pea,  and  confined  to  the  root  of  the  tongue; 
or  yellowish- red,  flat,  confluent,  and  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  the  palate,  uvula,  fauces  and  tonsils;  or  stuck  upon  the 
hard  palate,  in  the  form  of  a  single,  large  round  botton),  with 
an  irregular  surface  and  depressed  centre;  or,  lastly,  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  were  merely  of 
a  livid  colour,  without  other  change.  In  one  case,  the  point 
of  the  uvula  was  tucked  back,  and  appeared  as  if  cut  off'  until 
examined  by  a  probe  :  in  another,  the  uvula  was  relaxed  and 
elongated  nearly  an  inch  ;  and,  in  the  same  case,  the  partition 
of  the  nostrils  was  ulcerated,  and  discharged  a  considerable 
fjuantity  of  matter  :  in  a  third  case,  one  of  the  nostrils  was 
blocked  up  with  inspissated  matter,  apparently  likewise  from  ul- 
ceration. Several  of  the  patients  were  subject  to  nasal  hemor- 
rhage, and  most  of  them  had  a  hoarse  nasal  voice.  They  ex- 
perienced no  inconvenience  from  the  presence  of  tubercles  in 
the  mouth,  and  one  or  two  were  not  even  aware  of  their  exis- 
tence previous  to  examination. 

In  one  Mulattress,  the  trunk  had  a  faintly  mottled  appear- 
ance, pale,   copper- coloured  spots  being  diipersed  over  it :  in 
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another,  discoloration  of  the  same  kind  was  confined  to  the 
breasts:  and,  in  a  Mulattoe  boy,  there  were  numerous,  small, 
distinct  tubercles  on  the  loins.  In  the  remaining  four  cases, 
the  whole  skin  of  the  neck  and  trunk  was  perfectly  natural  in 
colour  and  texture,  perspired  freely,  and  enjoyed  unimpaired 
sensibility. 

In  one  case,  the  scrotum  was  beset  with  small  confluent  shin- 
ing tubercles. 

The  inside  of  the  thighs  and  arms,  and  the  flexures  of  the  large 
joints,  were  seldom  affected  with  the  disease.  On  the  back  and 
outside  of  the  former,  and,  on  the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  skin 
was  rnoveal>}e  over  the  subjacent  muscles,  but  thickened,  in- 
durated, swollen,  smooth,  shining ;  and,  either  divided  into 
gentle  risings  and  depressions,  or  pervaded  by  flat  clusters  of 
tubercles,  not  sensibly  elevated  above  its  surface,  or  studded 
with  distinct  tubercles.  The  skin  of  the  forearms,  legs,  and  feet, 
was  harsh,  dry,  scaly,  or  scabbed  ;  m  some  parts  adherent  to 
the  bones,  in  others  loose,  wrinkled,  and  tuberculated.  It  was 
particularly  coarse  and  corrugated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
knee  and  elbow-joints,  each  of  which  was  generally  occupied  by 
a  cluster  of  tubercles,  covered  by  a  blackish  grey  scab.  In  one 
case,  the  skin  of  the  legs,  ankles  and  feet,  was  of  a  clay-brown 
colour,  hard,  thickened,  and  sulcated,  or  divided  into  numerous, 
irregular  compartments,  by  deep  fissures,  from  which  oozed  out 
occasionally  an  offensive  discharge ;  in  another  were  several 
lar^e  indolent  sores  on  both  legs. 

The  palms  of  the  hands  were  seldom  tuberculated,  but  had  a 
dr}',  smooth,  shrivelled  appearance,  as  if  the  fat  had  been  ab- 
sorbed from  under  the  skin.  The  backs  of  the  hands,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  fingers,  were  swollen,  thickened,  flabby,  and 
beset  with  oblong  tubercles,  impeding  the  motion  of  ilie  joints. 
The  nails  were  coarse,  fluted,  and  adunque.  The  feet  were 
sometimes  oedematous,  but  seldom  much  tuberculated.  One 
patient  had  lost  four  toes  of  the  right  foot,  excepting  a  single 
phalanx,  which  three  of  them  still  possessed  ;  and  another  had 
lost  two  phalanges  of  the  little  finger  ;  but  these  were  the  only 
examples  of  mutilation  in  any  part  of  the  body.  In  one  case, 
the  terminal  bone  of  the  great  toe  was  exposed  and  dry;  in  an- 
other, there  was  a  circumscribed,  gangrenous  spot,  on  the  fourth 
toe;  and,  in  most  of  the  cases,  there  were  open,  indolent  sores, 
on  the  backs  of  the  fingers,  the  bend  of  the  ankle  joints,  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  the  points  of,  between,  or  under  the  toes  ;  some- 
times superficial,  and  of  a  red  colour;  at  otb.ers  foul,  discharg^^ 
i!)g  little,  suritnuidcd  v.iih  luird,  irrci^ular. edges,  or  overgrown 
l:y  niorbid  cuticle. 
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The  parts  affected  with  the  disease  were  benumbed,  or,  as 
the  patients  sometimes  expressed  it,  "  asleep,"  but  they  had 
never  entirely  lost  their  sensibility. 

The  hair  was  always  in  natural  quantity  on  the  head  ;  pei'- 
haps  slightly  diminished  in  the  axilla,  on  the  beard  and  pubes ; 
rather  thin  and  short  on  the  edges  of  the  eyelids ;  and  almost, 
or  entirely,  wanting  on  the  eyebrows. 

The  pulse  was  generally  weak,  and  above  a  lOG  in  a  minute. 
The  appetite  was  good,  tongue  clean,  and  bowels  regular. 

In  all  the  cases  excepting  one,  the  existence  of  the  femoral 
tumour,  discovered  by  Dr  Adam  in  patients  affected  with  ele- 
phantiasis in  Madeira,  was  distinctly  ascertained.  It  was  oc- 
casionally found  on  one  side  only  ;  but  more  generalh'  in  both, 
a  few  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
sometimes  uneven  surface  (as  if  arising  from  the  union  of  two 
enlarged  glands),  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  when 
largest,  and  moveable,  under  the  skin,  as  well  as  over  the  sub- 
jacent parts.  At  intervals,  of  from  one  to  three  or  four  months, 
thete  swellings  were  subject  to  attacks  of  acute  inflammation, 
preceded  by  a  fit  of  shivering,  and  accompanied  with  smart 
febrile  symptoms,  which  lasted  two  or  three  daj's,  and  then 
subsided,  leaving  the  tumour  nearly  as  before.  Sometimes  the 
gland  of  one  side,  sometimes  that  of  another  suffered  ;  but  never 
both,  during  the  same  attack.  In  one  of  the  patients,  a  fine  Mu- 
lattoe  boy,  in  his  13th  year,  there  were  two  cicatrices  in  the  left 
groin,  and  two  others  a  little  lower  down,  on  the  front  of  the  thigh. 
The  abscesses,  of  which  these  were  the  result,  had  begun  to 
form  about  nine  months  before  I  saw  him,  had  broken  sponta- 
neously, and  discharged  matter  three  months  before  they  clos- 
ed. Previously  to  their  appeai-ance,  he  had  been  subject  to 
the  usual  attacks  of  fever  and  of  inflammation,  in  one  or  other 
of  the  femoral  tumours,  (which  still  existed  in  both  sides),  but 
had  been  exempted  from  these  attacks  ever  since. 

The  wasting  of  the  genitals,  described  by  Dr  Adam,  had  not 
taken  place  in  a  single  individual  whom  I  examined  ;  the  tes- 
ticles in  males,  and  the  breasts  in  females,  being  constantly  of 
their  natural  size.  With  regard  to  the  functions  of  these  or- 
gans, neither  the  wonderful  salacity  ascribed  to  the  miserable 
victims  of  this  loathsome  disease  by  some  authors,  nor  the  ut- 
ter extinction  of  the  venereal  appetite,  said  to  characterize 
them  by  others,  existed  in  any  case.  One  of  the  female  jia- 
tients,  who  had  been  affected  with  the  disease  only  two  years 
and  a  half,  affirmed,  that,  though  she  had  ceased  to  menstruate 
from  its  commencement;,  or  to  experience  her  former  sexual 
propenbities,  she  had  yet  suffered  a  miscarriage  about  12  nionthi 
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before  I  saw  her,  aiul  continued  to  coliabit  witli  the  person  by 
whom  slie  was  kept.  Another  was  the  motlier  of  two  young 
cliildren,  one  of  whom  I  saw  at  her  breast :  she  coliabited  with 
a  Bhick,  but  received  him  less  fre(|uently  tlian  before.  The  two 
remaining-  female  j^atients  liad  lived  i'or  some  years  in  a  state 
of  celibacy  ;  but  they  menstruated  regularly,  and  both  unequi- 
vocall}'  allirmed  that  their  sexual  desires  were  not  extinct.  Of 
the  male  j)atients,  one  had  not  attained  the  age  of  puberty  : 
another  stated  that  he  had  abstained  entirely  from  venereal 
pleasures  for  the  preceding  twelve  months  ;  assigning  as  his 
only  reason  a  conviction,  that  such  indulgences  were  sure  to  ex- 
asperate the  disease.  The  last  asserted  that  his  sexual  propen- 
sities were  exactly  the  same  as  they  had  been  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  that  he  indulged  them  oc- 
casionally. 

One  of  the  patients,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  Mas  in 
his  13th  year,  and  the  disease  had  existed  in  him  six  years. 
The  ages  of  the  other  patients  lay  betwixt  23  and  50,  and  in 
none  of  them  had  the  disease  commenced  before  puberty. 
Three  were  Mozambique  slaves,  who  had  left  their  native  coun- 
try at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  could  give  no  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  their  parentage.  The  remaining  four  were  coloured 
natives  of  the  Isle  of  France.  One  of  these  had  lost  her  mo- 
ther in  her  youth,  and  never  known  her  father  ;  but  had  bro- 
thers ancl,  sisters  in  perfect  health.  The  next  two  stood  in  the 
relation  of  mother  and  daughter.  The  husband  of  the  former 
had  been  dead  eight  or  nine  years  ;  he  had  long  been  afflicted 
ivitli  palsy  and  dropsy,  to  which,  only  two  years  before  he  died, 
was  supperadded  elejihantiasis.  Her  daughter  was  attacked 
about  the  time  of  her  hus-band's  death  ;  she  herself,  about  two 
years  after ;  and  one  of  her  sons  had  since  iallen  a  victim  to 
the  disease.  Her  father  was  a  Frenchman,  her  mother  and 
maternal  grandfather  Creoles,  and  none  of  them  w\as  ever  af- 
fected. The  last  patient  appeared  to  have  inherited  the  predis- 
position from  the  family  of  his  maternal  grandmother,  who  was 
never  attacked  herself,  but  who  lost  two  sisters  and  three  nieces 
by  the  disease.  None  of  his  other  relations,  for  three  genera- 
tions back,  were  ever  known  to  have  been  affected.  I  saw  his 
mother,  with  three  other  children,  in  the  best  health.  She  and 
her  mother  were  Creoles,  her  grandparents  Europeans. 

One  of  the  patients  could  not  tell  how  many  years  the  disease 
had  existed.  Another  had  been  affected  two  years  and  a  half; 
all  the  rest  from  six  to  nine  years. 

It  is  currently  believed  in  the  Ide  of  France,  that  Diego 
Garcia  possesses  a  specific  cure  for  elephantiasis ;  and   there  is 
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a  law  empowering  the  governor  to  transport  thither  persons  la- 
bouring under  that  disease.  This  hiw  was  probably  enacted 
for  the  protection  of  the  community  from  a  pestilent  contagion 
(as  it  was  once  universally  supposed  to  be),  rather  than  with 
any  hope  of  curing  the  sick.  But  whatever  may  have  been  its 
origin,  it  is  now  very  rarely  enforced.  The  cure  is  generally 
ascribed  to  the  use  of  turtle,  which  is  very  abundant  in  Diego 
Garcia,  and  on  which  the  patients  are  said  not  only  to  feed  al- 
most exclusively,  but  to  drink  the  blood  warni  from  the  body  of 
the  dying  animal.  The  cure  is  never  permanent,  the  disease 
always  appearing  again  soon  after  the  patient's  return  to  the 
Isle  of  France.  * 

There  are  several  other  diseases  incident  to  the  natives  of 
tropical  climates,  which  have  been  generally  consiiltred  as 
more  or  less  related  to,  and  sometimes  perhaps  confounded 
with,  the  tubercular  elephantiasis.  Of  five  cases  which  fell  un- 
der my  observation  in  the  Isle  of  France,  one  approached 
more  nearly  to  the  leuce,  f  as   characterized   by  Dr  Bateman, 

*  This  mode  of  treatment  is  directly  opposed  to  the  dietetic  rules  laid  down  by 
Dr  Hillary  in  this  disease.  Patients,  he  says,  "  must  religiously  abstain  from  all 
swines  flesh,  and  all  fat  moats,  and  every  thing  that  is  oily,  fat,  or  greasy,  either  in 
sauces  or  otherways  ;  and  that  not  only  during  the  time  they  are  under  this  course 
of  medicines,  but  for  many  years  after.  "      Diseases  of  Barbadoes,  2d  cd.  p.  5.3'_'. 

f  Dr  Bateman  belie%'ed  this  to  be  the  Hebrew  leprosy — a  disease  of  whicli 
IMoscs  (Leviticus  xiii.)  describes  six  distinct  forms,  rendering  the  individuals  af- 
fected unclean,  and  requiring  seclusion  from  society.  Three  of  these  were  con- 
fined to  th.e  scalp  and  beard  (^ver.  29  to  37,  and  42  to  44),  and  three  appear  to  have 
attacked  indiscriminately  any  part  of  the  skin.  Of  the  fomis  last  mentioned,  a 
bright  white  colour  was  common  to  all  the  three ;  but  the  first  was  characterized 
by  the  spot  affected  being  "  deeper  in  sight  than  the  skin,  "  and  having  the  natural 
colour  of  its  Iiair  changed  to  white  (ver.  2,  3,  and  18  to  20.);  the  second  by  the 
absence  of  these  distinctive  marks,  by  the  spot  or  scab  assuming  in  its  progress  a 
dark  colour,  and  spreading,  at  a  later  period,  "  much  abroad  in  the  skin  "  (ver.  '!• 
to  8,  18,  19,  -21,  22,  26  to"28. ) ;  and  the  third  by  the  white  colour,  extending  over 
the  whole  skin  from  head  to  foot,  and  terminating  in,  or  giving  forth,  excrescences 
of  "  raw  flesh"  (ver.  12  to  17.)  It  is  evident  that  none  of  these  modifications 
possesses  the  characters  ascribed  to  leuce  by  Dr  Bateman  (Synopsis  of  Cutaneous 
Diseases,  note  on  lepra  alphoides),  though  the  first  agrees  ver}^  closely  with  the 
account  of  that  disease  delivered  by  Celsus  (de  r\Iedicina,  lib.  V.  cap.  19.)  Jf, 
however,  the  first  form  be  referred  to  in  verses  10,  11.,  and  the  first  and  second  in 
verses  24  to  27,  (of  which,  from  the  context,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt),  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  first  and  second,  as  well  as  of  the  third,  was  distir.<ruished  by 
exci'escenccs  of  "  quick  raw  flesh;"  and,  were  the  disease  described  by  Celsus  (hi; 
same  as  any  one  of  them,  surely  so  striking  a  symptom  would  not  have  been  omit- 
ted, even  in  his  concise  description.  Tiie  occasional,  if  not  invariable,  occurrence 
of  this  symptom,  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  lends  much  probability  to  the 
opinion  of  those  writers,  who  consider  the  Hebrew  leprosy  as  identical  with  the 
yaws  of  modern  times.  Dr  Good,  on  the  contrary,  describes  it  as  a  scaly  disease, 
synonymous  with  the  Grecian  leprosy ;  and  divides  it  into  three  varieties,  corre- 
sponding with  the  three  species  into  which  vitiligo  is  divided  by  Celsus.  In  re- 
garding the  leuce  as  a  scaly  diicase,  denominated,  in  his  Nosological  System,  l.c- 
pridsis  candidu,  Dr  Good  differs  iVom  Dr  Bateman;   while   he   agrees  with  him  in 

hinking  it  a   variety  of  the    Ileln-cw   leprosy.      See  a  learned  disquijition  on  this 

ubject,  in  hij  Study  of  Medicine,  Vol.  IV'.  p.  oil. 
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than  to  any  other  disease  of  which  I  remember  to  have  seen  an 
account.  Two  were  probably  examples  of  the  "  leprosy  of 
the  joints,  "  described  by  Dr  Hillary  in  his  work  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  Barbadoes,  and  more  lately  by  Mr  Robinson  (who 
proposes  to  call  it  elephantiasis  anaidhelos)^  in  the  tenth  vo- 
lume of  the  Medico-Chirurirical  Transactions.  The  remainiuf^ 
two  were  examples  of  the  Barbadoes  Ici^,  or  the  Bucncmia  tro- 
pica of  Dr  Good. 

The  first  of  these  affections  occurred  in  a  Negress  of  Mada- 
gascar, thirty- five  years  of  age.  The  disease  consisted  in 
large,  circumscribed,  irregular  patches  of  discoloured  and  in- 
sensible skin,  extending  over  nearly  the  whole  body,  the  only 
parts  exempted  being  the  face,  right  fore-arms,  and  legs.  The 
diseased  was  not  perceptibly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  heal- 
thy skin,  but  simply  of  a  lighter  or  pale  whitish  colour.  It 
might  be  pinched  or  pricked  with  impunity  ;  but  the  patient 
complained  of  a  most  troublesome  sensation  of  itching  and 
prickling;  and  the  friction  employed  to  relieve  this  symptom 
occasionally  brought  out  blisters,  terminating  in  superficial  ul- 
cers, of  which  the  scars  were  to  be  seen  on  the  elbows,  hips, 
and  other  parts  of  the  limbs.  These  scars  generally  occupied 
parts  indistinctly  marked  by  the  disease,  though,  on  examining 
them  attentively,  discoloration  could  still  be  traced.  There 
were  two  blisters  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  There  were  no  tu- 
bercles on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  no  vestige  of  a  swollen 
gland  in  either  thigh.  The  hair  was  rather  thin  on  the  eye- 
brows;  in  natural  quantity  on  other  parts.  Pulse  106  (in  the 
erect  posture,  and  perhaps  agitated),  appetite  good,  tongue 
clean,  bowels  regular.  She  had  two  healthy  children,  the  first 
^bout  nine,  and  the  second  about  six  years  old.  Her  lover  vi- 
sited licr  occasionalh',  but  she  professed  perfect  indifierence  to 
sexual  pleasures.  The  disease  had  existed  about  nine  years.  Her 
father  had  a  single  white  patch  on  the  buttock  ;  her  mother  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  But  for  the  insensibility  with  which  the 
discoloration  was  accompanied,  this  case  would  have  corre- 
sponded to  the  epichrosis  pocciUa^  or  pye-balled  skin  of  Dr 
Good. 

Of  the  two  patients  affected  with  the  "  leprosy  of  the 
joints,"  one  had  lost  the  great  and  small  toe  of  the  left  foot, 
and  either  one  or  two  phalanges  of  each  thui.ib,  and  of  every 
finger  of  both  hands.  Three  of  tlie  fingers  retained  their 
nails,    after    the    separation   of  their   terminal    bones.  *       The 

*  In  one  of  the  cases  of  tubercular  elciihantiasis  also,  the  nail  of  the  great  toe 
remained  attached,  in  its  perfect  state,  to  the  proximal,  after  the  separation  of  thK 
-distal  phalanx.     JbVom  these  facts,  and  from  the  mutilated  parts  being  so  often 
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left  foot  was  about  one-fourth  shorter  than  the  right,  and  so 
much  swollen  that  its  bones  could  not  be  distinguished.  The 
joints  of  several  of  the  fingers  were  bent  to  right  angles.  Most 
of  the  mutilated  parts  were  cicatrized;  but  there  remained  a 
minute  ulcer,  on  the  stump  of  the  right  thumb;  another — deep, 
circular,  offensive — under  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  ;  and  a  third, 
about  three  inches  in  length,  but  clean  and  superficial,  on  the 
sole  of  the  left  foot.  There  were  no  tubercles  on  any  part  of 
the  body ;  the  skin  was  perfectly  sensible,  and  of  natural  ap- 
pearance, excepting  on  the  toes,  where  it  was  harsh,  dry,  and 
hardened  by  cicatrices.  Hair  in  every  situation  in  proper  quan- 
tity. Pulse  76,  and  very  weak,  appetite  good,  bowels  regular. 
There  was  an  evident  fulness  and  an  enlarged  gland  in  the  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  left  thigh,  and  a  very  slight  fulness  also 
on  the  right.  He  was  subject  to  attacks  of  pain  and  increased 
swelling  of  these  glands,  accompanied  by  febrile  symptoms,  and 
the  breaking  out  afresh  of  the  ulcers  on  his  toes.  His  genera- 
iive  organs  and  functions  appeared  to  be  perfectly  natural;  but 
he  had  not  been  able  to  persuade  any  negress  to  cohabit  with 
him  for  the  preceding  four  years.  The  disease  had  existed  be- 
fore the  English  came  to  the  Island  (12  years.)  He  was  a 
Mozambique  black,  '65  years  old,  and  knew  nothing  about  his 
relations. 

The  other  case  of  this  disease  occurred  also  in  a  native  of 
Mozambique,  about  25  years  of  age.  The  patient  had  lost  all 
the  toes  of  both  feet;  the  middle  phalanx  of  the  right  fore,  and 
of  both  little  fingers;  and  either  one  or  two  of  the  terminal 
phalanges  of  every  other  finger,  and  of  each  thumb.  The  ex  - 
tremities  of  all  the  stumps  were  slightly  enlarged,  and  most  of 
them  exhibited  a  distinct  cicatrix,  drawn  a  little  forwards,  pro- 
bably by  the  action  of  the  flexor  muscles.  On  both  thumbs, 
and  on  one  or  two  of  the  fingers,  there  was  a  small,  hard,  horny 
projection,  in  place  of  a  nail.  The  fingers,  which  had  lost  the 
middle  phalanx,  had  their  proper  nail  remaining;  the  deficient 
bones  appeared  to  have  been  thrown  off  at  their  posterior  sur- 
face ;  and  the  first  and   last  phalanges  were  anchylosed  nearly 

found  cicatrized,  may  we  not  infer,  that  the  death  of  the  bone  is  the  first  pathologi- 
cal change  which  takes  place  in  this  disease;  that  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts  is 
only  a  secondary  action,  instituted  by  nature  to  get  rid  of  a  foreign  body;  and  that 
the  restorative  powers  of  the  parts,  though  always  too  feeble  to  renew  the  bone,  as 
in  ordinary'  cases  of  necrosis,  are  in  general  sufficiently  active  to  form  a  healthy 
cicatrix,  unless  another  bone  dies,  and  rcriuires  to  be  thrown  off  before  this  can  be 
accomplished  ? 
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jil  rii^lit  angles.  Three  small  ulcers  on  the  left  foot,  nearly 
covered  by  thickened  cuticle,  were  discovered  by  tiieir  fetid 
discharge.  There  were  a  fevv  niinute  piniplcs  on  the  face;  but 
no  tubercles  on  any  part  of  the  body.  Ti»e  uvula  was  short  and 
slender;  on  each  side  of  the  tongue  near  its  root,  there  was  Ji 
rough,  irregular,  slightly  raised,  circumscribed  patch,  resem- 
bling two  tubercles  coalescing.  The  skin  of  the  extremities 
was  thickened,  indurated,  scaly,  dry  and  shrivelled,  particularly 
about  the  knees  and  elbows,  not  adhering  to  the  subjicent  parts; 
and,  on  the  back  of  the  arms  and  thighs,  exhibiting  an  appear- 
ance like  numerous  small  cicatrices.  On  the  hijis  and  loins 
were  several  old  scars,  which  he  said  were  whip-marks.  About 
three  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  on  eacli  side,  there  was 
an  oblong  swelling,  running  down  the  insitip  of  the  thigh,  about 
two  inches  long  and  one  broail.  Testicles  rather  small.  He 
had  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  sexual  desire.  Hair  in  natural 
fjuantily;  pulse  104',  and  very  weak;  had  been  twelve  years 
in  the  island,  and  remembered  nothing  of  his  parents.  As  he 
had  lost  his  fingers  and  toes  at  least  seven  years  before  1  saw 
him,  and  had  only  tliree  small  indolent  sores  on  one  of  his  feet, 
this  may  be  considered  an  example  of  recovery  bom  the  disease. 

The  discoloration  anil  insensibility  of  the  skin,  described  by 
Dr  Hill'iry  and  Mr  Robinson,  as  preceding  the  loss  of  tlie 
joints,  existed  in  neither  of  these  cases,  at  the  time  they  were  ex- 
amined. On  the  other  hand,  these  writers  take  no  notice  of  the 
enlarged  gland,  discovered  in  them  both,  at  the  upper  and  in- 
ner part  of  the  thigh.  This  enlarged  gland,  subject  to  periodi- 
cal attacks  of  acute  inflammation,  accompanied  by  fever  and  ag- 
gravation of  their  respective  symptoms,  is  comnjon  to  the  Tu- 
bercular ele})hantiasis,  the  Barbadocs  leg,  and  the  "  Leprosy 
of  the  joints ; "  and  furnishes,  1  believe,  the  only  point  of  re- 
semblance betwixt  these  three  diseases. 

The  two  cases  of  Barbadoes  kg  diU'ered  in  no  respect  from 
that  disease  as  usually  described  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  in- 
troduce them  here. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 

J.  KiXNJs,  M.  D. 
Tort  Pitt,  Chat  ha  m,  \ 
'  2\:th  Apnl,  IS 24.    J 

To  Sir  Janics  M^G rigor,  Dircetor  General^ 
eye.         Sfc.         S^'c, 
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VIL 

Anatomical  Bcmarks  on  the  Fasciae  of  the  Groiji,  Sic.  By  James 
Syme,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surnreons  of  London 
and  Edinburgh,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  Edinburgh,  &c. 

"^ToTwiTHSTANDiNa  the  great  and  deserved  attention  v.liicli 
•*-  has  of  late  years  been  given  to  the  department  of  8urgi- 
ciil  Anatomy,  concerned  in  the  formation  and  cure  of  inguinal 
and  femoral  hernia,  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  students,  that 
no  intelligible  description  of  the  parts  in  question  has  as  yet 
been  oifered  to  them  in  writing.  Indeed,  1  have  often  found, 
to  my  vexation,  after  labouring,  apparentlv  with  success,  to 
ianpress  some  correct  and  definite  ideas  of  the  matter  in  the 
way  of  demonstration,  that  all  the  ground  which  had  been 
gained  was  lost  in  a  night's  time,  by  the  perusal  of  some  con- 
fused and  complicated  explanation. 

In  most  of  the  treatises  hitherto  published  on  Inguinal  Ana- 
tomy, there  seems  to  be,  in  my  humble  judgment,  one  great 
j-mperfection,  proceeding  from  a  forgetfuhiess  of  the  characters 
which  belong  to  some  of  the  parts  described.  For,  althougli  a 
fascia  never  terminates  by  a  defined  edge,  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, always  has  its  margin  continued  more  or  less  gradually  in- 
to the  neighbouring  parts,  the  fasciae  of  the  groin,  have  been 
described  as  distinct  when  adjacent  to  each  other,  and  really 
wnited  together, — while  some  points  of  their  attachments  liave 
been  carefully  particularized  and  named. 

Hence  the  proverbial  variety  of  nomenclature  employed  in 
describing  the  structure  of  the  groin  ;  for  every  man  wlio  ex- 
amines the  fascia?  of  this  part  with  scrutinizing  ii^-QS,.,  cannot  l)ut 
observe  some  circumstances — trifling  enough  perhaps, — in  the 
manner  of  their  connexions  till  then  undesci'ibed — and  which 
therefore,  by  affording  a  claim  to  the  privileges  of  a  discoverer, 
seem  to  authorize  him  in  naming  anew,  according  to  his  own' 
fancy,  all  the  parts  connected  with  that  thus  subjected  to  his 
authority.  But  students,  not  making  the  distinction  between 
a  difference  of  opinion  and  a  difference  of  language,  distrust 
the  reality  of  a  structure  which  they  believe  cannot  be  viewed 
in  the  same  light  by  any  two  v.ho  dissect  it,  and  therefore  be- 
stow little  or  none  of  their  attention  upon  the  matter ;  con- 
soling themselves  with  the  mistaken  idea,  that  many  good  ope-- 
rators  must  be  unacquainted  with  this  portion  of  surgical  ana- 
tomy ;  since,  where  so  many  disagree,  few  can  be  in  the  right. 
But  Jiere  they  fall  into  an  error ;  ibr  all  good  anatomists,  and. 
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of  course,  all  good  surgeons,  tliougli  difl'oring,  perhaps,  as  to 
nomenclature,  and,  in  some  little  points,  as  to  structure,  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  the  groin  ;  and  are 
consequently  enabled  to  operate  here  with  the  facility,  despatch, 
and  safety,  which  distinguish  the  proceedings  of  those  men 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  machine  whose  disorders  they  un- 
dertake to  repair. 

I  am  sorr}',  therefore,  that  students  should  ever  profess  ina- 
bility to  imderstand  so  important  a  part  of  anatomy  ;  still  more 
to  tliink  that  teachers  should  ever  encourage  them  to  pass  it  over 
as  incomprehensible  ;  and,  most  of  all,  that  the}'  should  ever 
pretend  to  doubt  the  existence  of  fasciae,  or  deny  their  title  to 
attention. 

The  intention  of  this  Essay  is,  not  to  publish  new  discove- 
ries of  my  own,  or  criticise  the  value  of  those  which  belong 
to  others,  but  merely  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  inguinal  fas- 
cia^,  which  may  assist  students  in  obtaining  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  them,  and  prevent  those  who  are  inclined  to  do  so, 
whether  owing  to  ignorance  or  less  pardonable  motives,  from 
condemning  the  simple  structure  in  question  as  complicated  or 
incomprehensible. 

There  is  no  part  of  anatomical  nomenclature  more  defective 
than  that  employed  to  describe  the  various  expansions  of  con- 
densed cellular  membrane  which  we  so  often  find  separating  the 
different  organs  of  the  body.  The  terms  Fascia,  Membrane, 
Anoneurosis,  Tendinous  expansions,  &c.  &c.  are  used  here  indis- 
criminately, and  according  to  fancy, — the  structure  itself  being 
uniformly  of  the  same  kind  or  nature,  and  different  only  in 
appearance. 

The  interjacent  partitions  alluded  to  are  sometimes  thick, 
at  other  times  thin  ;  at  one  part  [e.  g.  fascia  lata,  covering  the 
thigh  on  its  outer  side,)  evidently  displaying  the  crossing  ten- 
dinous fibres  which  give  the  interwoven  structure, — at  another 
[e,  g»  same  fascia  covering  the  thigh  on  its  inner  side,)  so  thin 
and  closely  compacted  as  to  seem  destitute  of  fibres  ;  but  are 
still,  in  truth,  always  of  a  similar  constitution,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  designated  by  some  general  title,  to  which  the 
qualifying  epithets  of  thick,  thin,  tendinous,  membranous,  and 
such  like,  might  be  prefixed  when  necessary,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

Were  this  done,  much  confusion  and  ambiguity  would  be 
at  once  avoided.  I  have,  therefore,  for  some  time  past,  em- 
ployed the  term  Fascia,  to  express  the  kind  of  structure  at  pre- 
sent under  consideration, — not  as  being  in  itself  unobjectionable, 
but  as  being  already  applied  to  many  of  its  particular  portions 
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throughout  tlie  body.  As  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  doing  the 
same  in  the  following  paper,  it  may  be  right  to  state  more  dis- 
tinctly the  characters  of  that  structure  which  I  understand  by 
the  term  Fascia. 

A  fascia  is  an  expansion  of  condensed  cellular  substance, 
variable  in  thickness  and  strength,  but  always  composed  of  in- 
terwoven fibres.  Its  use  is  to  defend  organs,  and  confine  their 
motions ;  for  which  purposes,  besides  possessing  much  strength 
in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  in  consequence  of  the  crossing 
direction  of  its  component  fibres,  it  is  always  attached  to  bones 
when  they  are  within  reach,  and  also  to  muscles,  which  thus 
not  only  obtain  secure  points  of  insertion,  but,  moreover,  are 
enabled  to  assist  the  fasciae  in  performing  their  duty  of  compres- 
sion, by  tightening  them  occasionally  to  a  greater  degree  than 
that  which  usually  belongs  to  them.  Some  muscles  seem  to  have 
no  other  function  than  tightening  the  fasciae,  and  are  therefore 
termed  tensors. 

Students  are  often  led  into  erroneous  ideas  of  the  fascise,  by 
expressions  contained  in  the  common  books  of  anatomy.  We 
are  told,  for  instance,  that  the  use  of  thejascia  lumborum  is  to 
afford  an  origin  or  unyielding  point  of  attachment  to  the  la- 
tissimus  dorsi.  But  the  fascia  lumborum  is  an  organ  as  inde- 
pendent as  the  latissimus  dorsi.  And  if  one  must  be  regarded 
as  subservient  to  the  other,  I  should  certainly  say  that  it  was 
the  muscle;  for  the  fascia  is  evidently  intended  to  bind  down 
the  long  muscles  of  the  back,  the  sacro-lumbalis  and  lofigissi- 
vius  dorsi  namely, — in  which  duty  it  will  be  assisted  by  the 
latissimus  dorsi,  serratus  posticus  inferior,  and  other  muscles 
attached  to  its  edge,  owing  to  the  stretching  and  tightening  ef- 
fect which  must  result  from  their  action. 

It  seems  not  less  unreasonable  to  regard  the  tendinous  fascia 
which  covers  the  cranium,  and  lies  between  the  integuments  and 
pericranium,  as  belonging  either  to  the  occipital  or  frontal  mus- 
cle, or  as  a  middle  tendon  separating  the  two  bodies  of  one 
muscle  (the  occipito-frontalis) ;  the  cranial  fascia,  just  as  that  of 
the  loins  should  be  considered  an  independent  organ,  having  a 
peculiar  duty  to  perform,  namely,  defence  of  the  subjacent  part, 
that  is  the  pericranium,  which  again  protects  the  bone.  And  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  this  fascia  will  act  as  a  defence 
to  the  subjacent  organs,  since,  being  strong,  tough,  and  resisting, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  loosely  connected  on  both  surfaces,  as 
to  be  susceptible  of  a  sliding  motion,  it  must  tend  very  much  to 
diffuse  and  so  weaken  the  effects  of  any  violence  offered  to  the 
head,  especially  when  the  direction  in  which  it  acts  is  not  per- 
pendicular to  the  bone,  but  more  or  less  oblique. 
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In  mentloiiinfT  tlie  characters  of  fascia,  I  mny  finally  remark, 
that  it  never  terniinales  by  an  abrupt  well  defined  maroin.  It 
sometimes  appears  to  do  so;  but  in  these  cases  it  will  always  be 
found  that  the  pretended  mari^in  is  a  fold,  and  that  the  real 
edge  is  connected  with  some  other  fascia,  the  periosteum,  or^  in 
fine,  the  common  cellular  substance;  so  that  all  the  fasciae  of  the 
bodv  thus  appear  to  be  continuous. 

H:iving  premised  these  general  observations,  I  now  proceed, 
not  without  much  diffidence,  to  attempt,  what  so  many  have  fail- 
ed in  accomplishing,  an  intelligible  description  of  the  fasciae 
concerned  in  hernia. 

The  siicro-lumbaUs  and  loii^issimus  dorsl  muscles,  while  ly- 
ing in  the  cavity  which  is  formed  by  the  lumbar  vertebrae, 
are  bound  down  into  their  place  by  a  strong  double  fascia, 
named  the  Fascia  Lumhorum — whose  outer  portion  is  attach- 
ed to  the  spinous,  as  its  inner  is  to  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  vertebra?  just  mentioned.  At  the  external  edge  of 
the  long  muscles  in  question,  the  two  divisions  of  fascia 
unite  together,  and  thus  form  a  very  strong  sheath.  At 
this  point  of  union,  several  muscles  are  attached  to  the  fascia 
iumborum  ;  *  these  arc,  the  Iciiissinins  dutsi,  scnatus  poih'ci/s 
inferior,  ohliquus  ififer/ms,  and  traiisvcrsulis  ahdoiniiiis.  Ail 
of  which  must  plainly,  by  their  contraction,  tighten  the  sheath 
■which  compress  the  long  muscles  of  the  back. 

On  the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  there  are  two  muscles 
directly  opposed  to  the  luiigissivnis  dorsi  and  sncro-lwnbaliSf 
•which,  from  the  straight  direction  of  their  fibres,  are  named  7'ccfi 
abdominis.]'  These  have  their  displacement  prevented  after  the 
same  fashion  as  those  of  the  back  ;  with  this  diflierence,  that  there 


*  Some  people  denominate  the  internal  layer  of  the  sheath,  ■which,  as  just  stated, 
is  attached  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lunihar  vertehra",  fascia  h-nnsivrsalis, 
and  coniuie  the  meaning  of  fascia  litmbm-iim  to  that  part  which  is  fixed  to  tlie 
Spinous  processes  ;  but  tliis  nomenclature  certainly  leads  to  confusion,  as  another 
portion  of  fascia  is  very  generally  designated  as  the  transversalis^ 

f  Many  explanations  have  been  offered,  l)y  way  of  accounting  for  the  use  of  those 
transverse  tendinous  intersections,  which  we  see  crossing  the  recti  muscles  at  three 
brmore  points  of  tlieir  extent,  and  forming  a  firm  union  witli  tlie  sheath  at  its  fore 
part;  but  most  anatomists  still  profess  inability  to  satisfy  tliemselves  or  otliers on 
this  subject.  For  a  long  while  past  it  has  ai)i)eared  to  me,  tliat  the  intersections 
alluded  to  are  useful,  chiefly,  besides  preventing  splitting  of  the  nmsde,  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  its  fibres,  and  in  adding  to  its  contractile  force. 

If  the  muscles  A  and  B  be  of  the  same  size,  it  is  clear  that  if  15  be  divided  across 
by  the  tendinous  intersections  a,  b  and  c,  the  number  of  its  fibres  must  be  four 
times  greater  than  tliat  of  A.  And  if  tlie  strength  of  a  muscle  be  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  its  fibres,  «lilch  every  one  will  allow,  then  the  force  of  B  must  be 
four  times  greater  than  tliat  of  .\.     (See  fig.   I.) 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning,  that  the  use  of  the  pyramidal  mus- 
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being  no  bone  lyinfr  between  them,  tlie  containing  sheaths  are 
formed  entirely  by  fasciae,  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of 
which  unite  together  at  each  edge  of  the  muscle.  Between  the 
two  recti,  their  union  extending  in  the  mesial  plane  from  ster- 
num to  pubes,  is  named  Linea  Alba ;  while  that  which  sub- 
sists at  their  external  edge  is  the  Linea  Semilunaris,  -r>  styled  from 
its  gently  curved  direction,  which  follows  the  shape  of  the  mus- 
cles ;  and  they,  as  every  body  knows,  gradually  diminish  in 
breadth  from  sternum  to  pubes. 

The  double  fascia,  which  forms  the  strong  sheath  of  the  recti 
muscles,  being  distinctly  composed  of  interwoven  tendinous 
fibres,  may  be  entitled  the  Fascia  Tendinosa  Abdominis. 

This  fascia  extends  over  the  whole  hypogastric  region,  that 
is,  all  the  abdominal  parietes  below  the  level  of  a  line  drawn 
across  from  the  superior  anterior  spinous  process  of  one  ilium 
to  that  of  the  other.  Above  this  line  its  extent  is  strictly  limit- 
ed by  the  linea  semilunaris. 

There  are  several  muscles  attached  to  the  fascia  tendinosa  ab- 
dominis at  the  linea  semilunaris,  just  as  there  are  to  the  corre- 
sponding points  of  the  fascia  lumborum.  These  are  the  obliquus 
externus,  obliqiais  infenms,  and  trnnsveisalis. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  abdominal  and  lumbar  fascia}  are  di- 
rectly connected  together  by  two  muscles,  namely,  the  internal 
oblique  and  transversalis.  And  if  it  be  then  farther  recollect- 
ed, that  all  the  other  muscles  mentioned,  namely,  the  external 
oblique,  latissinms  dorsi  and  serratus  i^osticus  inferior^  are  attach- 
ed to  one  common  point,  I  mean  the  thorax,  it  will  be  allov/ed  that 
the  lumbar  and  abdominal  sheaths  are  connected  ver^'  strictl}-, 
perhaps  more  so  than  is  generally  considered  by  anatomists  and 
surgeons. 

What  I  have  hitherto  been  saying  will  be  illustrated,  and,  I 
trust,  rendei'ed  intelligible  by  the  diagrams. 

A,  A  lumbar  vertebra. 

B,  The  double  lumbar  fascia,   which  forms  a  sheath  for  the 

large  dorsal  muscles. 
a  and  h,  Its  two  portions  attached  to  the  transverse  and  spinous 
processes  of  the  vertebra  A. 

C,  The  point  at  which  the  two  layers  of  the  fascia  meet,   and 

into  which  the  following  muscles  are  inserted. 

D,  Latissimus  dorsi. 


cle  seems  to  be  not  generally  undeistood,  if  it  is  fair  to  judge  frem  the  descriptions 
contained  in  our  ommon  books  of  anatomy. 

The  little  muscles  in  question  rise  from  the  pubes  by  a  broad  base,  and  are  united 
■with  the  fascia  tendinosa  abdominis,  whore  its  two  portions  meet  to  form  the  linea 
alba  ;  their  function  is  clearly  and  merely  to  tighten  the  sheath  of  the  recti  muscles, 
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E,  SerratUs  posticus  inferior. 

F,  Obliquus  intcrnus. 

G,  Transversalis. 

H,   Fascia  tendinosa  abdominis. 

c  d  (I,  Its  two  divisions,  which  form  a  sheath  for  the  rectus. 

I,  Linea  alba. 

K,   Linea  semilunaris,  to  which  are  attached, 

L,  The  external  oblique, 

M,  Internal  oblique,  and 

N,  Transversalis. 

Having  thus  explained  the  connexions  which  subsist  between 
the  lumbar  and  abdominal  sheaths,  I  shall  now  describe  some- 
what particularly  that  part  of  the  fascia  tendinosa  abdominis, 
which  extends  from  ilium  to  pubes,  and  is  generally  named  its 
inferior  margin. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  this  fascia  is  broadest  in  the 
hypogastric  region,  since  it  here  not  only  covers  the  pubal 
attachment  of  the  rectus  muscle,  but  extends  quite  across  to 
the  superior  anterior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  ;  and  being 
there  also  fixed  to  the  bone,  thus  forms  a  sort  of  bridge  over  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis — under  which,  vessels,  nerves  and  muscles, 
going  to  the  thigh,  naturally  pass  ;  and  viscera  of  the  abdo- 
men preternaturally  protrude  in  cases  of  femoral  hernia. 

When  the  integuments  and  other  parts  covering  the  tendi- 
nous fascia  have  been  dissected  away,  so  as  to  expose  it  where  ex- 
tending between  ilium  and  pubes,  we  see  a  whitish,  dense,  thick, 
ligamentous-looking  margin,  which  is  often  considered  a  distinct 
ligament,  and  called,  after  Poupart,  or  Fallopius.  More  attentive 
examination,  however,  enables  us  to  perceive,  that  this  ligamen- 
tous appearance  depends,  just  as  the  thick  edge  or  hem  of  a  towel 
does,  upon  a  folding  back  of  the  edge  upon  itself. 

This  reduplication  or  folding  back  of  the  fascia  does  not  exist 
to  the  same  extent  all  the  way  from  ilium  to  pubes;  for  about 
half  the  distance  proceeding  from  the  spinous  process,  its  edge 
terminates  simply  thus,^ —  ;  it  then  begins  to  turn  down- 
wards and  inwards  upon  itself,  thus,  ^ '         ;  and  continues  to 

do  so  more  and  more  until  arrived  at  the  tuberosity  of  the  pubes 
and  little  spine,  running  backwards  and  outwards  from  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  linea  ilio-pectinen^  where  it  is  attached  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  an  inch  or  more,  if  the  inverted  edge,  as  someiimes 
happens,  is  of  a  greater  breadth. 

For  the  distance  of  about  an  inch  and  half  from  the  pubes, 
the  reflected  border,  ov  PoujiarCs  ligavient,  is  detached  from  the 
body  of  the  fascia;  and  there  is  thus  formed  a  sort  of  slit,  which 
has  been  named  the  Inguinal  Ring,  and  deserves  great  attention 
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from  the  surgeon  ;  since,  besides  allowing  muscles,  nerves  and 
vessels,  to  pass  between  the  abdomen  and  scrotum,  just  as  the 
crural  arch  permits  the  exit  and  entrance  of  those  belonging  to 
the  thigh,  it  also,  like  that  aperture,  occasionally  becomes 
the  seat  of  hernia,  or  an  unnatural  protrusion  of  the  viscera. 

To  guard  against  this  disagreeable  occui-rence,  Nature  has 
wisely  provided,  that  whenever  the  abdominal  viscera  are 
strongly  compressed  by  their  muscular  parietes,  the  external 
oblique  muscle  shall  tighten  the  inguinal  aperture  by  pulling  the 
tendinous  fascia  so  as  to  stretch  the  slit  in  its  long  direction, 
while,  to  prevent  any  enlargement  of  the  ring  by  a  rupture  of  the 
fascia,  she  has  strengthened  its  iliac  angle  or  commissure  by 
crossing  tendinous  fibres,  and  that  adjoining  to  the  pubes  by 
attaching  the  two  portions  of  fascia  firmly  to  the  bone,  and  in 
such  a  v,'ay  that  the  fibres  of  each  are  mutually  interwoven. 

Having  thus  explained  the  positions,  &c.  of  the  fascia  ten- 
dinosa  abdominis,  we  shall  next  proceed  to  the  great  femoral 
fascia. 

When  the  integuments  have  been  removed  from  the  upper 
and  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  a  quantity  of  cellular  membrane, 
tnatted  together,  and  enveloping  many  lymphatic  glands  with 
much  fat,  &c.  may  be  seen  filling  up  the  superficial  triangular 
sort  of  hollow  which  exists  here  between  the  sartorius  and  ad- 
ductor muscles. 

This  cellular  substance,  like  that  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  may  be  divided  into  laminae,  the  number  and  thickness 
of  which  will  depend  upon  the  dissector's  patience  and  dexteri- 
ty— a  circumstance  which  is  eagerly  seized  upon  by  those  who, 
not  understanding,  wish  to  ridicule  the  fasciae  and  so  excuse 
their  ignorance. 

They  triumphantly  exhibit  layer  after  layer  of  cellular  sub- 
stance dissected,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  fascia;  and  then 
argue,  that  since  thei^  can  manufacture  as  many  fascias  as  they 
please,  Nature  cannot  have  formed  any. 

This  loose  confused  congeries  of  glands,  absorbents  and  fat, 
being  taken  away,  we  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  fascia  that 
covers  all  the  inferior  extremity.  This  strong  and  extensive 
fascia,  though  quite  continuous  throughout,  has  different  appel- 
lations according  to  the  situations  in  which  it  is  found.  Thus,  the 
portion  which  we  have  at  present  to  consider,  sheathing  the 
thigh,  is  named,  fascia  lata  femoris.  The  fascia  lata  on  the  ex- 
ternal and  posterior  parts  of  the  thigh  is  thick,  strong,  and  ob- 
viously composed  of  interwoven  tendinous  fibres;  on  the  in- 
ner parts  it    is    thin  and  membranous.     It  surrounds  all  the 

U2 
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muscles  of  tlic  tliigb,  compresses  them,  and  so  renders  their 
actions  more  energetic  and  efiective.  In  the  performance  of 
this  duty,  it  is  assisted  by  several  muscles,  particularly  the  glW' 
iijis  and  tensor  vagina;  Jlmcnis,  which  are  inserted  into  it  between 
two  layers  formed  for  their  reception. 

This  fascia  on  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh  covers 
the  adductor  muscles,  and  extends  quite  up  to  their  pubal  at- 
tachments. When  resting  upon  the  periosteum  it  becomes  firmly 
connected  with  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  all  the  way  between 
the  insertion  of  Poupart's  ligament,  as  above  described,  and  the 
psoas  magnus  muscle,  as  it  passes  along  with  the  iliacus  inter- 
ims into  the  thigh,  and  thus  forms  a  floor  under  the  great  fe- 
moral vessels,  as  they  descend  from  the  pelvis.  After  running 
behind  the  vessels  for  two  or  three  inches  below  the  pubes,  the 
fascia  loses  its  thickness  and  compactness,  adheres  to  them,  and, 
in  short,  becomes  continuous  w  ith  their  cellular  coat  or  s/ieat/iy 
as  it  is  called.  Just  when  this  change  begins  to  hajipen,  the 
vessels  are  covered  by  the  fascia,  Avhicli  here  seems  anteriorly  to 
terminate  by  a  sharp  well  defined  edge ;  but  does  not  do  so  in 
fact,  for  the  apparent  edge  is  really  a  fold,  the  margin  being 
reflected  inwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to  disappear  gradual- 
ly in  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  on  its  fore  part.  A  simple  dia- 
gram will  explain  the  matter  fully. 

The  fold  is  continued  upwards  and  inwards  over  the  vessels 
in  a  sort  of  crooked  or  falciform  direction,  until  reaching  the 
pubal  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  it  there  becomes  attached,  and 
so  constitutes  what  is  called  the  falciform  process  of  the  fascia 
lata. 

Wlien  the  integuments,  with  subjacent  fat,  cellular  mem- 
brane and  glands,  are  dissected  off"  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men in  a  line  with  the  fascia  lata,  a  distinct  and  strong  fascia 
continuous  with  it  comes  into  view.  This  fascia  being  exterior 
to  that  formerly  described  as  the  tendinous  abdominal  fascia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  layer  of  fat  more  or  less  thick 
in  different  individuals,  has  been  named  fascia  superficialis  ab- 
dominis. It  is  always  well  marked,  and  easily  found.  Care, 
however,  must  be  taken  not  to  destroj-  its  connexion  with  the 
fascia  lata,  in  dissecting  it  away  rashly  from  the  tendinous 
fascia.  If  the  peritoneum  be  stripped  from  the  abdominal 
parietes,  an  obvious  fascia  is  displayed,  thin  and  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable above  the  mnbilicus,  but  strong  and  distinctly  ten- 
dinous in  the  hy])ogastric  region,  especially  below  Poupart's 
ligament,  where,  like  the  fascia  last  described,  it  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh.  It  may  now  be 
perceived,  that  the  abdominal  muscles  lie  between  two  fasciae. 
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the  superficialis  abdominis,  and  this  one — the  trcnisversalis,  as 
it  is  named,  or,  as  it  might,  perhaps  with  more  advantage,  be 
denominated  the  2}7-q/hndaabdo?ninis.  Finally,  when  the  peri- 
toneum is  taken  away  from  the  surface  of  the  pelvis  and  uri- 
nary bladder,  a  very  strong  tendinous  fascia  may  be  seen  co- 
vering the  muscles  lying  mader  the  great  vessels — lining  the 
parietes  of  the  pelvis — descending  to  its  outlet,  and  there  re- 
flected upon  the  bladder.  This  is  the  fascia  iliaca ;  and  the 
part  which  covers  the  prostate  gland,  is  no  less  than  the  famous 
fascia  prostatica,  whicli  has  been  considered  so  important  in 
Jithotoni}^,  and  treated  wdth  so  much  respect  by  some  writers 
on  the  surgical  anatomy  of  the  bladder. 

I  have  now  mentioned  all  the  fasciae  concerned  in  forming 
the  inguinal  and  femoral  apertures.  They  are  five  in  number,, 
and  may  be  arranged  thus. 

1.  The  fascia  lata. 

2.  —  iliaca.  ' 

3.  —  abdominis  superficialis. 

4.  —  —         tendinosa. 

5.  —  —  transvei'salis. 

Having  now  described  the  different  fasciae,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  they  are  connected  together 
between  the  ilium  and  pubes. 

Though  sections  are  little  calculated  for  unravelling  struc- 
ture, they  afford  the  best  means  of  showing  relative  position. 
The  appearances,  moreover,  exhibited  by  them,  may  be  repre- 
sented by  simple  lines,  which  of  course  are  much  less  apt  to 
mislead  and  confuse,  than  drawings  that  require  attention  to 
shading  and  perspective.  I  therefore  resort  to  them  on  the 
present  occasion,  for  assistance  in  making  my  meaning  intel- 
ligible. 

Let  us  snppose,  first,  that  a  section  was  made  transversely 
through  the  union  of  the  fasciae  at  the  point  («),  about  2\  inches 
from  the  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  their  relative  position 
would  appear  as  in  iig.  IV. 

The  fascia  lata  here  appears  to  split  into  laminae  which  con- 
stitute the  different  abdominal  fasciae ;  and  this  description 
may  be  emi)loyed  with  advantage,  provided  the  student  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  expression  splitting  is  used  merely  to  facilitate 
the  explanation  of  relative  situation,  and  not  to  indicate  the 
manner  of  formation,  since  the  abdominal  fascia?  are  not  less 
independent  than  the  fascia  lata,  which  might  therefore,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  said  to  result  from  their  union. 

Tile  edge  of  the  fascia  tendinosa  not  having  at  this  point 
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begun  to  turn  back  upon  itself,  ends  simply  between  the  su- 
perficial and  transverse  fascia?.  The  fascia  iliaca  here  seems  to 
be  continuous  with  that  of  the  thigh ;  and  indeed  must  plainly 
be  so,  since  they  are  both  at  this  part  stretched  over  the  same 
muscle,  viz.  the  psoas  magnus.  Let  us  next  suppose  that  the 
section  was  made  at  the  point  b,  two  inches  distant  from  the 
pubes,  and  of  course  through  the  falciform  process  of  the  fascia 
lata,  where  it  forms  a  border  over  the  vessels,  the  appear- 
ances which  would  then  be  seen  might  be  represented  as  in 
fig.  V. 

We  here  see  the  fascia  lata  and  iliaca  becoming  continuous 
over  the  ramus  of  the  pubes,  where  it  bounds  the  pelvis.  The 
lower  margin  of  the  fascia  tendinosa  has  now  turned  upon  it- 
self, so  as  to  form  what  is  called  Poupart's  ligament ;  and  the 
reverted  edge  is  plainly  identified  with  the  fascia  transversalis. 
I  am  aware  that  eminent  anatomists  deny  the  existence  of  this 
communication  ;  but  no  authority,  however  great,  should  be 
trusted  to  in  questions  vvliich  can  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to 
Nature. 

I  have  now  only  to  speak  of  the  mode  in  which  the  different 
fasciae  composing  the  crural  arch — as  the  bridge  over  the  ves- 
sels is  named — are  fastened  to  the  pubes ;  and  this  is  an  in- 
teresting subject,  as  it  has  occasioned  long  and  obstinate  con- 
tentions. It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  dispute  here 
has  been  more  about  words  than  matters  of  fact. 

The  best  method  of  demonstrating  this  piece  of  anatomy  is 
to  remove  every  thing  which  covers  the  crural  arch — skin,  fat, 
fascia  superficialis,  and  fascia  tendinosa — all  but  its  inverted 
border,  which  helps  to  constitute  the  arch.  We  may  now  see 
that  the  broad  extremity  of  Poupart's  ligament  is  attached  ob- 
liquely to  tiie  tuberosity  and  crest  of  the  pubes;  that  the  falci- 
form process  of  the  fascia  lata,  after  passing  over  the  vessels,  is 
fixed  to  its  own  ^w/Jr/Z  ])art,  and  then  becomes  attached  to  the 
pubes  all  the  way  backwards  in  the  direction  of  the  liiica  ilio- 
pediiiea,  until  it  passes  some  way  (about  half  an  inch  gene- 
rally) beyond  the  insertion  of  Poupart's  ligament,  with  the 
posterior  edge  of  which  it  is  strictly  incorporated.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  border  of  fascia  extended  over  the  vessels  is  not 
narrow  or  linear  as  many  people  think,  but  more  than  an  inch 
in  breadth. 

This  insertion  of  the  crural  arch  into  the  crest  of  the  pubes 
used  formerly  to  be  denominated  Gimbernai's  ligament;  but  it 
is  now  more  generally  named  the  crescentic  portion  of  the  cru" 
^al  arch.     Indeed,   Ginibernat  has  clearly  no  title  to  the  hp? 
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nour  of  standing  namefather  to  the  part  in  question,  as  he  de- 
scribed merely  the  attachment  of  Poupart's  ligament. 

I  think  that  this  description  of  the  inguinal  fasciae  will  be  in- 
telligible to  all  who  have  dissected  the  groin.  Description  a- 
lone,  of  course,  cannot  afford  clear  ideas  of  anatomical  struc- 
ture; but  it  may  be  of  practical  service  in  directing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  dissector,  and  enabling  him  to  retain  the  clear  ideas, 
which  cannot  be  obtainetl  without  much  manual  labour. 

The  fasciae  of  the  groin  serve  as  a  sort  of  skeleton  to  it,  and 
render  it  easy  for  any  one  acquainted  with  them  to  understand 
the  relative  situations  and  connection  of  the  various  important 
organs  which  belong  to  this  part.  They  also,  as  already  stat- 
ed, constitute  the  aperture  through  which  vessels  naturally  pass, 
and  viscera  preternaturally  protrude,  and  are  therefore  immedi- 
ately concerned  in  the  different  sorts  of  hernia. 

Mr  Geoghegan  says,  in  a  late  Number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  that  the  fasciee  have  occupied 
much  attention  unprofitably,  since  they  are  merely  passive  in 
the  strangulations  of  hernia,  and  must  be  divided  when  the 
disease  is  remedied  by  operation,  where  the  stricture  is  felt  to 
offer  most  resistance.  But  I  would  ask  Mr  Geoghegan,  if  the 
stricture  in  femoral  hernia,  which  in  this  case  is  formed  by  the 
innermost  portion  of  the  crescentic  attachment  of  the  crural 
archj  is  not  often  so  tight  as  to  render  its  division  extremely 
difficult  ? — if  there  is  not  an  artery  which  may  be  wounded  in 
the  division  of  the  crescentic  portion  ? — and,  finally,  if  Mr 
Dupuytren,  the  first  of  living  surgeons — to  say  nothing  of  many 
other  great  though  less  justly  celebrated  names — does  not  re- 
lieve the  stricture  which  opposes  the  reduction  of  femoral  her^ 
nia,  by  dividing  the  falciform  fold  of  the  fascia  lata  ? 

But  even  granting  that  it  may  be  possible  for  a  surgeon,  by 
dint  of  cautious,  anxious  groping,  with  trembling  hands — as  agi- 
tated and  uncertain  as  his  mind — to  reach  the  stricture  and  di- 
vide it,  without  understanding  the  fasciae  which  form  it,  I  still 
think  a  knowledge  of  them  is  not  to  be  despised,  in  as  much 
as  no  man,  however  careless  of  his  own  reputation  or  patient's 
safety,  can  cut  expeditiously  and  smoothly  among  parts  with 
which  he  is  not  familiarly  acquaintedo  And  I  think  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  either  by  surgeons  or  their  patients,  that 
the  success  of  every  operation,  from  the  opening  of  a  vein  to 
the  removal  of  a  limb,  depends  less  upon  the  thi7ig  that  is  done, 
than  upon  the  maynier  in  which  it  is  performed. 
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VIIL 

A  Case  of  HemorrJiage  into  ihe  Cavity  of  the  Uterus,  prior  to 
Deliver}].  l>y  William  Henderson  Crowfoot,  Esq.  Sur- 
geon, iieccles,   Sussex. 

A  BOUT  noon,  on  the  22d  of  last  February,  the  Honourable 
-^-^  Mrs  M.,  who  had  just  completed  the  seventh  month  of 
her  pregnane}^,  Avas  suddenly  seized  with  extreme  faintness 
whilst  quietly  sitting  in  her  breakfast  room.  The  faintness 
soon  increased  to  syncope,  from  which  she  was  with  some  dif- 
ficulty recovered,  and  which  recurred  upon  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  an  upright  position. 

On  the  first  alarm,  a  respectable  practitioner  in  her  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  was  sent  for,  who  prescribed  some  cor- 
dials, and  left  her  somewhat  better.  The  most  deathlike  faint- 
ness, hoAvever,  soon  returned,  when  the  same  gentleman  was 
again  summoned,  and  a  messenger  was  despatched  for  me. 
Upon  my  arrival,  at  about  half  past  six  in  the  evening,  I  found 
the  patient  with  an  extremely  feeble  pulse,  a  very  jiallid  coun- 
tenance, and  an  inability  to  rise  from  a  recumbent  posture 
without  fainting.  There  had  been  no  uterine  discharge  of  any 
kind,  nor  any  one  apparent  circumstance  to  account  for  this 
state  of  exhaustion.  The  movements  of  the  child  had  been 
very  strong  and  distinct  early  in  the  morning,  but  they  had  not 
been  felt  since  the  faintness  came  on.  The  patient  complained 
of  a  most  distressing  sense  of  distension  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  but  she  liad  no  pains  resembling  those  of  labour.  In 
this  perplexing  state  she  continued,  with  little  alteration,  till 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  she  expressed  a  belief  that  her 
labour  was  approaching.  Soon  afterwards  a  sudden  and  co- 
pious discharge  of  a  slightly  coloured  fluid  took  place  from  the 
uterus,  which  she,  as  well  as  those  about  hei',  considered  to  be 
the  waters  of  the  amnion.  On  examination  at  this  time,  per 
vaginam,  the  os  uteri  was  found  scarcely  at  all  dilated.  Exter- 
nail}',  the  child  could  be  very  distinctly  felt  under  the  jxarietes 
of  the  abdomen  on  the  right  side,  and,  on  the  left,  a  tumour 
of  equal  bulk,  but  of  a  soft  and  compressible  character.  The 
patient's  sense  of  distension  was  much  relieved  by  the  discharge 
of  thef^uid.  During  the  night  there  were  occasional  slight 
pains,  attended  with  more  or  less  of  hemorrhage,  which  latter, 
by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  had  increased  so  much  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  hasten  the  delivery  of  the  patient.  Theie 
had  been  so  little  uterine  action,  that,  even  at  this  time,  it  was 
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with  some  difficulty  I  was  enabled  to  ascertain  that  the  mem- 
branes were  still  entire ; — these  I  immediately  ruptured,  and 
found  the  head  of  the  child  presenting.  The  hemorrhage 
ceased  on  the  discharge  of  the  waters,  expulsive  pains  very  soon 
took  place,  and,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  a  recently  dead  child  was 
born,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  a  very  large  quantity 
of  coagulated  blood.  The  placenta  was  found  loose  in  tlie  ute- 
rus, and  was  at  once  removed.  The  uterus  contracted  readily, 
and  there  was  little  subsecjuent  hemorrhage.  The  patient,  na- 
turally florid,  long  retained  her  pallid  and  almost  bloodless 
appearance,  but  a  good  constitution  enabled  her  shortly  to  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  so  severe  a  loss. 

The  sudden  and  alarming  faintness,  which  occurred  in  this 
case,  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  formidable  hemor- 
rhage into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  consequent  on  the  separa- 
tion, from  some  unknown  cause,  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  placenta;  whilst  the  closed  state  of  the  os  uteri,  by  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  the  blood,  restrained  the  hemorrhage, 
and  prevented  its. going  on  to  a  fatal  extent.  After  a  time,  the 
over-distended  organ  slightly  contracted  on  its  contents,  and 
expelled,  what  I  imagine  to  have  been,  the  serous  portion  of 
the  extravasated  blood,  Vi  hilst  the  crassamentum  formed  the  e- 
lastic  tumour  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen.  After  the 
OS  uteri  had  begun  to  dilate,  a  gradually  increa>nng  hemor- 
rhage took  place,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to  rupture  the 
membranes,  and  evacuate  the  waters,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting 
a  more  efficient  action  in  the  uterus,  which  happily  soon  follow- 
ed, and  terminated  a  very  anxious  and  perplexing  case,  in 
which  a  nearly  fatal  hemorrhage  had  taken  place,  without  hav- 
ing been  indicated  by  any  external  discharge. 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr  Gooch's  paper,  (12th  vol.  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions),  on  the  Hemorrha"-e  which 
sometimes  fellows  the  Expulsion  of  the  Placenta  and  the  Con- 
traction of  the  Uterus,  I  have  had  an  opportunity,  in  three  cases, 
of  witnessing  the  good  effects  of  the  preventive  treatment  which 
he  recommends. 

Mrs  G,,  in  three  previous  labours,  had  suffered  from  a 
frightful  hemorrhage,  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the 
placenta,  after  an  interval,  varying  in  the  different  labours,  of 
from  five  to  twenty  minutes,  notwithstanding  the  uterus  had  ac- 
tively contracted.  This  paiient  having  been  again  pregnant, 
I  determined  to  try  strict  antiphlogistic'treatment  for  five  or  six 
weeks  i)rior  to  her  confinement.  The  consequence  was,  that 
she  altogether  escaped  the  hemorrhage. 
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Mrs  A.,  a  lady  of  sanfrulnc  temperament,  but  delicate 
constitution,  in  her  two  first  labours  had  rather  more  than 
the  usual  discharge  after  the  removal  of  the  placenta.  In  her 
third  labour,  the  placenta  was  expelled  as  usual,  the  uterus  ac- 
tively contracted,  and  no  hemorrhage  followed  for  at  least 
twenty  minutes,  when  a  most  appalling  one  burst  forth,  and 
was  wiih  dilficulty  restrained  by  the  most  prompt  and  continued 
treatment.  In  her  fourth  pregnancy,  the  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment was  pursued  as  in  the  former  case,  and  with  the  same 
satisfactory  result. 

.  In  another  patient,  Mrs.  L.,  similar  hemorrhages  had  oc- 
curred in  two  previous  labours ;  in  a  third  pregnancy,  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment  prevented  this  mconvenience  in  the 
following  labour. 

In  none  of  these  cases  did  the  hemorrhage  immediately  fol- 
low the  expulsion  of  the  placenta;  an  interval  of  from  five  to 
twenty  minutes  intervened ;  and  I  therefore  infer,  that  a  degree 
of  relaxation  of  the  uterus  preceded  the  hemorrhage,  and  was 
as  essential  as  the  existence  of  the  phlogistic  diathesis.  We 
find  that  the  only  remedies  upon  which  we  can  depend  in 
these  cases,  are  such  as  have  a  tendency  to  produce  firmer 
contraction  of  the  organ ; — the  sudden  application  of  cold  to 
the  abdomen,  steady  pressure  externally  on  the  uterus,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  hand  into  its  cavity.  Dr  Gooch  found  that 
Le  Ilonx's  remedy  could  not  be  relied  on  ;  and  the  case  which 
I  detailed  first,  in  which  alarming  hemorrhage  took  place,  into 
an  uterus  distended  by  a  seven  months'  foetus  and  its  appenda- 
gesj  would  indispose  one  to  trust  to  the  plugging  the  vagina  as 
a  means  of  restraining  a  bleeding  into  a  dilatable  organ. 


IX. 

Cases  ofAoriic  Aneurism.     By  T.  Proudfoot,  M.  D.  Kendal. 

ANEURISMS  have  generally  been  divided  into  true  and  false; 
and  although  a  disposition  to  drop  this  division  has  lately 
been  shown,  there  still  appears  a  necessity  to  maintain  somedisr 
tinction,  in  order  that  the  diversity  of  morbid  structure  may  be 
better  understood. 

A  true  aneurism  is  understood  to  be  a  dilatation  of  all  the 
coats  of  an  artery.  This  dilatation  may  be  either  of  the  whole 
circumference,  or  of  a  part  of  the  circumference  of  an  artery. 
A  false  aneurism  is  alluded  to,  when  the  internal  and  niusculai' 
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coats  have  given  way,  and  the  cellular  coat  has  become  elevated 
into  a  cyst,  or  distended  with  blood;  this  case,  of  necessity,  on- 
ly occupies  a  part  of  an  artery.  A  third  species  of  aneurism, 
termed  the  Mixed,  is  when  the  spurious  aneurism  becomes  in- 
grafted upon  the  true  aneurism,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  ar- 
tery first  (jecomes  dilated,  and  afterwards  a  rupture  of  its  internal 
and  middle  coats  takes  place,  with  a  consequent  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  cellular  sheath,  or  cellular  substance,  which  in- 
vests the  artery.  All  this  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  appears  not 
very  natural.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  an  aneurism  is  more 
genuine,  when  there  has  been  rupture  and  effusion,  than  when 
there  has  only  been  simple  dilatation.  Why,  then,  call  dila- 
tation a  true  aneurism,  while  a  greater  lesion,  or  deviation  from 
the  natural  structure,  namely,  a  rupture  of  the  two  internal  coats 
and  dilatation  of  the  cellular,  is  called  a  false  aneurism  ? — and 
why  call  that  a  mixed  aneurism,  which  is  so  naturally  present- 
ed to  the  mind  by  dilatation,  rupture,  effusion,  and  distension  ? 
Perhaps  this  is  the  most  frequent  manner  in  which  aneurism 
takes  place. 

The  most  distinguished  writer  on  this  subject  in  modern  times 
was  the  late  Professor  Scarpa.  The  character  he  particularly 
contended  for,  is,  that  an  aneurism  is  formed,  in  every  instance, 
by  the  rupture  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery ; 
and  that  the  aneurismal  sac  is  never  formed  by  the  dilatation  of 
those  coats,  but  by  the  external  or  cellular  coat.  He  endeavoured 
to  prove  this,  by  observing,  that  the  aneurismal  tumour  was 
always  expanded  to  the  side  of  the  artery,  and  never  includ- 
ed its  whole  circumference;  and  that  the  canal  of  the  artery 
and  aneurismal  sac  were  always  found  separated  by  a  septum, 
which  was  formed  by  the  two  internal  coats  of  the  artery  ;  and 
in  which  might  be  found  a  fissure,  which  had  allowed  the  blood 
to  escape,  so  as  to  distend  the  cellular  substance.  He  states, 
that  the  cellular  substance  being  elevated  by  the  effused  blood, 
at  first  in  the  manner  of  an  ecchymosis,  then  distended  and 
compressed,  acquired  that  degree  of  density  and  of  additional 
hardness,  as  it  had  been  found  by  the  proper  coats  of  the 
artery,  prodigiously  relaxed,  distended,  and  thickened.  Scai^pa 
did  not  altogether  deny,  that,  by  relaxation  and  distension,  an 
artery  might  become  liable  to  rupture,  only  that  it  was  not  es- 
sential to  the  formation  of  an  aneurism  ;  and  he  laboured  to 
inculcate,  that  there  was  a  wide  and  essential  difference  between 
an  aneurism,  which  was  a  rupture  and  effusion,  appearing  as  an 
appendage  or  tuberosity,  attached  only  to  one  side  of  the  vessel, 
and  a  dilatation  which  occurred  all  round  the  circumference  of 
an  artery.     But  it  would  appear  that  he  was  unable  to  get  rid 
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of  llie  results  obtained  by  some  of  his  predecessors;  more  par- 
ticularly, perhaps,  of  the  cases  recorded  by  Morfrafrni ;  for 
JScarpa  afterwards  admits,  that  although  the  two  afleclions  are 
esseniially  difFcrcnt,  they  occasionally  co-exist,  particularly  at  the 
cri_t>:in  of  the  aorta. 

By  those  who  have  contended  for  a  difference  between  aneu- 
rism and  dilatation,  another  distinction  has  been  mentioned, 
namely,  that  concentrical  lamina',  or  lamellated  concretions,  as 
they  have  been  termed,  are  generally  found  in  aneurisms,  when 
the  internal  and  muscular  coats  have  been  ruptured,  but  never 
in  a  general  or  partial  dilatation  of  the  coats  of  an  artery.  This, 
however,  seems  very  doubtful. 

The  views  of  Mr  Burns  of  Glasgow,  concerning  thoracic 
aneurism  were  not  very  different  from  the  concessions  of  Scar- 
pa. Fie,  however,  clearly  demonstrated,  that  an  aneurism 
of  the  aorta,  from  its  origin  to  beyond  the  curvature,  ex- 
isted in  a  preparation  in  his  own  possession*  The  whole  cir- 
cumference was  dilated  equally,  and  laminae  of  coagulated 
lymph  were  found  investing  its  internal  surface.  The  in- 
ternal coats  were  diseased ;  and  rents  or  fissures  could  easily  be 
perceived  between  the  separated  rin.^s  of  the  fibrous  coat.  JVIr 
Burns  farther  maintained,  that,  in  ordinary  cases  of  aneurism, 
the  first  part  of  the  morbid  process  v.'as  not  a  rupture  of  the  in- 
ternal and  muscular  coats  of  an  artery,  but  "  that  the  external 
coat  has,  all  round  the  diseased  part  of  the  proper  coats  of  the 
vessel,  been  fixed  to  the  healthy  coats  more  firmly  than  usual ; 
and  also  that  tie  texture  of  the  cellular  coat  has  suffered  a 
change,  for  now  it  is  denser  and  thicker  than  natural." 

Mr  Hodgson  has,  in  a  great  measure,  set  the  question  at  rest 
concerning  the  formation  and  structure  of  aneurismal  sacs,  by 
conceding  that  many  aneurisms  are  formed  by  rupture  of  the 
internal  and  muscular  coats  of  the  arterj',  and  dilatation  of  the 
cellular  coat  into  a  cyst,  &c. ;  while  aneurisms  at  the  origin  of 
the  aorta  are  "  generally  formed  by  dilatation  of  the  vessel  ;" 
he  also  admits,  that  partial  dilatations  frequently  precede  the 
formation  of  aneurism  in  the  trunk  and  in  tl^e  extremities. 

Corvisart^maintained,  that  aneurisms,  far  from  being  form- 
ed from  within,  outwards,  by  dilatation,  degeneration  of  the 
internal  coats,  or  rupture,  are,  on  the  contrary,  formed  from 
without,  ^inwards,  by.  erosion  of  the  coats,  and  that  the  cyst  is 
formed  by  the  contiguous  parts.  Although  this  doctrine  has 
obtained  litde  credit,  it  seems  difficult  to  deny  that  a  disease  re- 
sembling aneurism,  may  not  occasionally  take  place,  in  the 
manner  "he  has  stated.  1  remember  to  have  inspected  the  body 
of  a  soldier  at  Tarragona,  who  was  supposed  to  have  died  of  u 
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protracted  dysenteric  alTjction,  v.hen,  along  with  ulceration  of 
the  large  intestines,  and  general  disease  in  tl)e  abdomen,  a  large 
curdy  mass  was  found  embracing  the  abdominal  aorta,  com- 
municating Avith  it,  and  containing  coagulated  blood,  which  had 
evidently  escaped  from  the  canal  of  the  artery,  by  erosion  of  the 
ca?.ts,  from  without,  inwards.  I  proceed  to  recite  the  cases 
which  o-ave  rise  to  the  foregoing  remarks. 

Chiustopiieii  Workman,  aged  S9,  was  seized  about  two 
years  ago,  with  a  pain  in  his  back,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  rheumatic,  and  for  which  he  underwent  a  course  of  treat- 
ment by  the  direction  of  a  medical  practitioner ;  but  the  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  back  still  continuing,  accompanied  with 
general  ill- health,  he  was  induced  to  apply  to  the  surgeon  at 
the  dispensary.  When  I  first  saw  him,  he  had  a  sallow  un- 
healthy appearance,  accompanied  with  pain  in  the  back,  and  a 
sense  of  weight  and  uneasiness  at  the  pra^cordia,  particularly  af- 
ter dinner.  The  tongue  was  covered  with  a  white  fur,  and  the 
bowels  were  costive;  the  skin  was  moist,  and  the  pulse  regular. 
As  he  resided  in  a  very  confined  house,  in  a  low,  damp,  un- 
healthy part  of  the  town,  I  was  led  to  consider  it  one  of  those 
cases  of  derangement  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  produced  by  a 
combination  of  causes,  such  as  close  application  to  a  sedentary 
employment,  bad  air,  poor  living,  and  despondency.  Treatment 
was  commenced,  by  prescribing  a  few  doses  of  cathartic  medicine, 
a  warm  bath,  &c.  and  afterwards  antimonial  powder,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  submuriate  of  mercury  was  ordered  to  be  taken  eve- 
ry night,  with  the  view  of  ameliorating  the  secretions  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  and  of  curing  or  relieving  the  supposed  rheuma- 
tic affection.  Under  this  treatment,  his  general  health  improv- 
ed materially,  and  the  pain  in  the  back  was  considerably  alle- 
viated. He  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  surgeon,  without 
any  particular  observation,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  him  for  some 
time.  By  and  by,  however,  I  was  again  requested  to  meet  tlie 
surgeon  in  consultation,  who  stated  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  cure  W^orkman  entirely,  and  that  he  believed  the  patient  had 
been  consulting  every  person  he  could  meet  with.  He  informed 
nie,  that,  since  I  last  saw  him,  he  had  tried  a  variety  ofmedicines 
without  avail.  Hesaid  that  the  only  thingwhich  hadgiven  him  any 
relief,  was  a  combination  of  gin  and  sulphur.  I  dissuaded  hini 
from  taking  ardent  spirits,butanproved  of  a  farther  use  of  the  sul- 
phur, since  it  afforded  relief.  His  appearance  at  this  tinie  vi'as 
extremely  sallow,  and  he  had  become  much  thinner,  otherwise  Le 
was  nearly  as  when  I  first  sav/  him.  His  back  was  most  minute- 
ly examined,  both  by  the  surgeon  and  myself,  but  we  could  dis- 
cover no  disease  ol  the  spine,  which,  we  were  led  to  suspect, 
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from  the  constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  and  from  a  peculiar 
sensation  in  his  limbs,  which  he  vv-ould  not  let  us  call  a  weakness 
or  want  of  power  ;  he  said  it  was  a  curious  benumbed  feeling, 
recurring  at  intervals.  He  was  bled  locally ;  had  blisters  re- 
peatedly applied,  and  occasionally  used  strong  stimulating  em- 
brocations ;  and  under  a  course  of  his  former  medicine,  which, 
from  a  trial  of  various  others,  was  found  to  agree  best  with  him, 
aided  by  cathartics  at  proper  intervals,  such  as  infusion  of  senna, 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  compound  colocynth  pill,  he  de- 
rived great  benefit;  and  my  visits  were  for  some  time  discontinu- 
ed. 

Three  or  four  months  afterwards,  I  was  informed  that  he  wais 
as  bad  as  ever,  and  that  the  alterative  doses  of  mercury  and  antr- 
monial  powder,  failed  in  procuring  that  relief  which  they  had 
formerly  afforded  him.  On  this  occasion  he  appeared  much  al- 
tered for  the  worse,  his  countenance  had  even  a  more  sickly  and 
unhealthy  aspect  than  before;  he  complained  of  excruciating  pain 
in  the  small  of  the  back,  and  in  the  region  of  the  left  kidney, 
shooting  along  the  course  of  the  ureter  of  the  left  side,  and  down 
the  thigh.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  voiding  his  urine,  which  he 
stated  had  lately  been  passed  only  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  and 
the  quantity  made  during  the  twenty-four  hours  appeared  to  be 
much  less  than  formerly.  The  urine  was  thick  and  high-colour- 
ed, depositing,  after  standing  some  time,  a  copious  red  sediment. 
The  bowels  had  been  kept  open  by  the  use  of  cathartic  medicine  ; 
tht  tongue  was  clean,  and  the  pulse  regular,  though  somewhat 
accelerated.  The  affection  of  the  lower  extremities  had  rather 
increased,  and  indicated  disease  of  the  spine  more  unequivocally 
than  at  any  former  period  ;  but  still  it  was  obvious  that  it  was 
not  simply  a  case  of  disease  in  the  spine,  and  it  was  conjectured 
that  the  spinal  affection  appeared  complicated,  either  with  a  cal- 
culous complaint,  or  some  other  disease  of  the  kidney.  The 
probability  of  an  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  of  lumbar 
abscess,  or  organic  disease  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
pancreas,  or  supra-renal  glands,  or  of  the  mesentery,  &c., 
was  constantly  kept  in  view  ;  but  the  most  minute  examina- 
tion, both  of  the  spine  and  abdomen,  in  the  erect  and  in  the 
recumbent  position,  did  not  enable  us  to  discover  any  thing  un- 
usual, or  to  satisfy  our  minds  precisely  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  *     The  patient  acknowledged  that  he  had  occasionally 

*  I  remember  Dr  Colles,  professor  of  anatomy  in  Dublin,  mentioning  a  very 
simple  method  by  which  he  had,  in  some  instances,  been  enabled  to  determine  the 
nature  of  some  doubtful  cases  of  pulsation  in  the  abdomen.  He  placed  the  patient 
on  the  back,  slightly  elevating  tlie  chest,  and  directing  the  thighs  to  be  bent  towards 
the  trunk,  so  as  to  relax  the  fascia?,  abdominal,  internal  iliac,  and  psoas  muscles,  as 
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an  increased  pulsation  of  the  heart,  particularly  after  exercise, 
or  when  suddenly  excited  by  casual  occurrences  :  but  this  was 
only  extorted  by  inquiry.  The  pulsation  had  not  been  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  engage  his  spontaneous  attention  ;  and  as  the 
pulse  gave  no  indication  of  aneurism,  the  circumstance  could 
readily  be  accounted  for  by  sympathy.  At  this  period  he  tried 
the  warm  bath  again,  along  with  lithontriptic  medicines  and 
the  usual  cathartics,  from  which  he  derived  considerable  relief. 
The  pain  in  the  region  of  the  left  kidney,  and  along  the  course 
of  the  ureter,  was  very  considerably  relieved :  his  appetite  im- 
proved also ;  and  although  the  pain  in  the  back  still  continued, 
it  was  not  quite  so  severe  as  formerly. 

In  this  improved  state  he  continued  for  some  time,  when  a  few 
benevolent  friends  afforded  him  the  means  of  going  to  Buxton, 
in  June  last  year,  where  he.resided  for  five  weeks,  making  use  of 
the  bath  and  water  by  the  advice  and  direction  of  a  resident  prac- 
titioner. He  returned  to  Kendal  greatly  improved  in  health  and 
appearance.  The  only  thing  he  complained  of  was  a  slight  pain 
in  the  back;  but  he  had  gained  flesh  and  strength;  he  had  no 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidney  of  the  left  side,  or  along  the 
course  of  the  ureter;  the  skin  was  moist,  the  tongue  clean, 
the  pulse  regular,  and  the  appetite  good.  I  heard  no  mere 
of  him  for  several  weeks,  when  I  was  again  informed  that 
he  was  not  quite  so  well  as  when  he  returned  from  Bux- 
ton. On  visiting  him,  1  found  that  the  pain  in  the  back  began 
to  get  worse  about  a  fortnight  after  his  return  ;  but  despairing 
of  ultimate  relief  from  medicine,  he  did  not  apply  till  the  pain 
had  become  almost  insufferable ;  he  compared  it  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  red  hot  knife  into  the  back  bone.  The  affec- 
tion of  the  lower  extremities  had  not  increased,  and  the 
pain  in  the  kidney  and  along  the  ureter  had  not  return- 
ed. The  secretion  of  urine  was  scanty,  but  it  was  voided 
without  difficulty  ;  the  pulse  was  about  100,  but  regular;  the 
bowels  were  never  open  but  by  the  aid  of  cathartic  medicine. 
The  occasional  use  of  the  vvarm  bath,  fomentations,  cathartics 
and  anodynes,  with  perfect  rest,  comprised  the  principal  part 
of  his  treatment  about  this  period.     Early  in  the  month  of  No- 


in  cases  where  the  retluction  of  inguinal  hernia  is  attempted.  He  then  placetl  the 
points  of  one  or  two  fingers,  or  of  the  thumb  (according  to  the  size  of  the  patient), 
of  tlie  left  hand,  on  the  course  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  with  a  view  to  cover  it, 
while  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand,  he  examined  on  each  side  of  the  thumb 
or  fingers.  If  the  pulsation  was  distinctly  felt  on  either  side,  most  frecjuently  the 
case  proved  to  be  an  aneurism,  and  vice  versa.  The  heaving  of  a  tumour,  situated 
over  the  course  of  the  aorta,  was  different,  he  maintained,  from  the  pulsation  in  an 
aneurismal  tumour. 
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vcmber,  the  pulsation  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  along  the 
abdominal  aorta,  became  more  apparent ;  and  although  the 
pulse  was  regular,  it  now  appeared  probable  that  the  disease 
under  which  the  patient  laboured  would  prove  to  be  aneurism. 
The  patient's  sufferings  from  extreme  pain  became  distressing 
even  to  the  attendants.  He  was  able  to  obtain  ease  only  from 
increased  doses  of  anodynes,  assisted  by  a  particular  position, 
which  was  by  resting  on  the  knees  with  his  hands  under  the  fore- 
head, or  covering  the  ears,  and  with  pillows  placed  under  his 
body.  Occasionally  he  changed  this  position,  and  kneeled 
down,  resting  his  head  on  the  bed,  or  on  a  chair  or  table,  as 
in  a  supplicating  position.  Towards  the  end  of  November,  a 
pulsating  tumour  appeared  about  two  inches  to  the  left  of  the 
inferior  dorsal  vertebra,  and  the  same  day  increased  to  the  size 
orange.  This  circumstance  determined  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  enabled  us  to  give  a  decided  prognosis  to  the  wife  and  fa- 
mily of  this  poor  man,  who,  to  the  last,  bore  his  illness  with  much 
patience  and  fortitude. 

The  tumour  did  not  enlarge.  He  gradually  became  weaker, 
and  suddenly  expired  on  the  l^th  of  March  1824-,  two  years 
and  eight  months  from  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  and 
IG  weeks  from  the  appearance  of  the  pulsating  tumour  on  the 
back. 

Tlie  inspection  of  the  body  took  place  ?>G  hours  after  death  by 
candle  light,  which  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  minute  inspec- 
tion of  morbid  structure.  In  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  the 
left  side  appeared  completely  filled  with  coagulated  blood. 
About  3  pounds  of  this  extravasatcd  blood,  including  the  se- 
rum, was  removed  into  a  basin.  Little  blood  v.as  found  in  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  or  in  tlie  aorta.  The  heart  and  peri- 
cardium appeared  perfectly  sound,  without  previous  marks  of 
inflammation,  ossification,  or  dilatation.  The  mitral  and  se- 
milunar valves  were  also  sound  and  natural.  The  right  cavity 
of  the  thorax  contained  the  usual  quantity  of  moisture;  and  the 
light  lung  appeared  remarkably  sound.  The  only  devia- 
tion from  this  was  an  unusual  degree  of  paleness;  but  there 
were  no  marks  of  previous  inflammation,  or  adhesion  of  the 
pleura  of  the  lung,  to  that  of  the  chest.  Cpon  cutting  into  the 
substance  of  the  lung,  it  was  found  unaltered  in  structure. 
The  left  lobe  of  the  lung  did  not  appear  quite  so  sound,  and 
bore  marks  of  having  undergone  the  process  of  inflammation  at 
some  former  period.  Upon  examining  the  parenchymatous 
substance,  there  appeared  a  thickening  and  consolidation  of  part 
of  the  great  lobe ;  but  we  discovered  nothing  like  abscess,  tuber* 
cle,  or  earthy  concretion.     We  then  began  to  trace  the  course 
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of  the  ascending  aorta,  and  were  surprised  to  find  it  perfectly 
sound  at  the  arch,  and  till  it  began  to  approach  the  vertebrae  of 
the  back,  when  a  slight  thickening  of  the  coats  on  one  side  was 
observed;  but  still  the  artery  appeared  pretty  sound,  till  about 
three  inches  before  where  it  passes  the  crion  of  the  diaphragm, 
where  we  discovered  a  large  irregular  aneurismal  tumour.  It 
appeared,  when  viewed  anteriorly,  not  unlike  a  curdy  scrophu- 
lous  mass.  There  was  found  a  chink,  or  fissure,  through  which 
the  blood  had  escaped  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

By  farther  opening  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  introducing  the 
finger,  it  was  found  to  advance  towards  the  right  side  of  the 
thorax,  and  to  include  two  of  the  vertebrae,  which  were  denud- 
ed and  carious ;  the  intervertebral  substance  seemed  to  have 
suffered  less  than  the  bony  part  of  the  spinal  column, — its  form 
and  structure  remaining  entire.  The  dorsal  extremities  of  two 
of  the  ribs  were  denuded. 

The  abdominal  viscera  were  sound,  except  the  liver,  which 
seemed  to  have  suffered  recently  from  inflammation,  particular- 
ly of  the  peritoneal  covering ;  it  adhered  generally  to  the  peri- 
toneum covering  the  false  ribs,  and  a  thick  layer  of  coagulable 
lymph  was  found  in  those  places  where  adhesion  had  not  taken 
place.  The  kidneys,  contrary  to  expectation,  were  quite  healthy. 

The  inspection  of  this  aneurismal  sac  would  in  some  mea- 
sure tend  to  confirm  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  aneu- 
rism, so  strenuously  contended  for  by  Professor  Scarpa,  name- 
ly, that  the  aneurismal  sac  is  invariably  formed  by  the  dilatation 
and  condensation  of  the  cellular  sheath,  which  invests  the  ar- 
tery, and  connects  it  with  the  contiguous  parts,  the  internal  and 
muscular  coats  having  previously  been  ruptured.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  opinion  is  supported  by  the  aneurism  being  large 
and  irregular  in  figure.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the  coats  of  the 
artery  could  not  be  dilated,  so  as  to  advance  in  front  of  the 
vertebrae  of  the  back,  towards  the  right  side  of  the  thorax, 
and,'in  consequence  of  the  dilatation  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
thoracic  aorta,  find  their  way  between  the  ribs  and  dorsal 
muscles,  while  the  structure  of  the  left  half  of  the  canal  of  the 
aorta  remained  in  a  healthy  state.  So  far  this  case  corres- 
ponds with  the  notions  of  Scarpa.  But  it  is  equally  manifest, 
that  there  had  been  a  great  dilatation  of  all  the  coats  of  the  ar- 
tery ;  and  it  appears  probable,  that  the  proper  coats  of  the  ar- 
tery formed  the  aneurismal  sac,  some  time  previous  to  the  pe- 
riod when  the  tumour  appeared  externally  near  the  spine. 

From  the  nature  and  apparent  progress  of  this  aneurism, 
it  seems  to  have  been  successively  bounded  by  three  or  four 
different  kinds  of  aneurismal  sacs.     In  the^r^^  place,   by  the 
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proper  (lilatctl  coats  of  the  artery.  Srcondlij^  After  the  in- 
ternal and  muscular  coats  gave  way,  by  the  cellular  sheath  of 
the  artery.  Thirdhj,  The  cellular  sheath  was  so  blended  with, 
and  lost  in  the  pleura,  and  the  pleura  was  so  thickened  and 
altered  by  disease,  that  it  formed  the  true  sac  of  the  aneurism 
anteriorly,  through  which  the  blood  had  escaped  by  a  fis- 
sure, into  the  left  cavity  of  the  thorax.  Fourthly,  That  por- 
tion of  the  aneurism  which  made  its  way  to  the  back,  was  in- 
cluded only  in  a  sac  formed  by  the  common  cellular  sub- 
stance, or  was  simply  an  effusion  into  that  texture.  The  inter- 
nal surface  of  a  great  part  of  the  sac  so  exactly  corresponded 
with  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  sound  artery,  and  so  plain- 
ly appeared  a  continuation  of  that  membrane,  that  had  any 
one  attcinpted  to  persuade  a  person  who  had  previously  known 
nothing  of  die  matter,  that  it  was  wholly  of  a  different  nature, 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  excite  a  suspicion,  that  he  wished 
to  inculcate  what  was  contrary  alike  to  common  sense  and 
to  ocular  inspection.  Had  this  patient  died  twelve  months 
sooner,  it  is  very  probable  that  a  large  aneurism  would  have 
been  found  lined  by  the  proper  dilated  coats  of  the  thoracic 
aorta.  In  another  respect,  this  aneurismal  sac  corresponded 
with  the  doctrine  of  Scarpa.  It  appeared  as  an  appendix,  or 
tuberosity,  and  only  included  about  half  the  circumference  of 
the  artery. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  case  of  this 
patient,  was  the  relief  obtained  from  the  use  of  medicine,  and 
the  great  improvement  in  his  health  from  the  short  residence 
at  Buxton. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  vigorous  and  healthy 
circulation  of  the  blood,  beyond  the  seat  of  the  aneurism,  must 
have  been  interrupted  or  impaired  ;  and  that  there  must  have 
been  a  consequent  hebetude  and  imperfection  in  the  action 
and  secretion  of  all  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  pressure  of 
the  tumour  upon  the  nerves  and  spine  would  contribute  to  the 
same  effect.  The  medicine  which  was  used  excited  action,  and 
promoted  secretion,  which  it  is  likely  would  have  been  less  per- 
fectly performed  without  its  use. 

The  inflected  position  of  the  body  in  which  this  patient  ob- 
tained a  temporary  relief  from  pain,  has  been  noticed  and  com- 
mented on,  in  similar  cases  of  aneurism,  by  Morgagni,  Malpighi, 
and  other  writers.  In  one  case  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  Mor- 
gagni ascribed  the  relief  obtained  from  inflection  of  the  body, 
to  taking  off  nressure  from  the  trachea ;  and,  in  a  case  of  en- 
largement of  the  heart,  to  the  removal  of  pressure  from  the 
lungs.     But,  as  it  is  frequently  observed  in  other  diseases  be- 
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sides  aneurism,  it  seems  more  probable  that  this  bent  position, 
so  eagerly  and  almost  universally  sought  for,  depends  upon  some 
more  general  law  of  the  constitution  ; — it  may  be  that  in  which 
the  greatest  number  of  muscles  and  organs  are  relaxed,  and 
remain  quiescent.  The  closing  of  the  eyelids,  and  placing 
the  hands  on  the  ears,  frequently  observed  in  cases  of  extreme 
suffering,  seem  to  be  an  involuntary  effort  to  avoid  the  irri- 
tation of  light  and  sound.  The  pain  in  the  region  of  the  left 
kidney  may  have  been  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  tumour 
on  the  intercostal  nerve,  by  which  the  kidney  is  partly  supplied. 

The  widow  of  this  patient  ascribed  her  husband's  illness  to 
grief  and  anxiety.  Passions  of  the  mind  are  well  known  to 
exert  an  influence  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  particularly 
in  the  receptacles  of  the  chest,  in  exciting  sudden  and  preter- 
natural contraction  and  dilatation.  By  Morgagni  and  others, 
this  has  been  cited  as  a  reason,  v/hy  the  lower  animals,  that 
are  not  liable  to  numerous  passions  and  emotions,  are  very  rare- 
ly found  aff^ected  with  aneurism,  while  it  is  frequently  met  with 
in  the  human  subject.  The  observation  may  be  partly  correct ; 
but  something  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  greater  du- 
ration of  human  life,  and  to  the  greater  attention  with  which 
moi-bid  changes  are  examined  in  the  human  subject  than  in 
brutes. 

A  singular  case  of  thoracic  aneurism  occurred  in  a  soldier 
of  the  name  of  Armstrong,  belonging  to  the  27th  regiment, 
while  quartered  at  Cavan  in  1816.  When  out  on  a  "still 
hunting  party"  in  the  night-time,  a  species  of  fatigue-duty  well 
known  to  the  military  serving  in  Ireland,  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  acute  pain  in  the  left  breast,  immediately  after 
leaping  over  a  ditch,  and,  as  he  expressed  himself,  felt  as  if 
something  had  given  way  in  his  inside.  He  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  party,  and  was  left  in  a  cabin  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, till  their  return.  On  reaching  the  quarters  of  the  de- 
tachment on  the  following  day,  he  felt  weak  and  languid,  and 
appeared  pale;  but  after  relating  the  manner  in  which  his  in- 
disposition arose,  stated  that  he  felt  better,  and  that  there  now 
only  remained  a  sense  of  weight  and  soreness  in  the  chest, 
accompanied  with  a  little  thirst  and  loss  of  appetite.  The 
pulse  in  both  wrists  was  about  90  in  a  minute,  and,  though 
not  irregular,  had  a  peculiar  fluttering  sensation  ;  sufficient 
even  then,  along  with  the  other  circumstances,  to  excite  a 
suspicion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  accident  which  had  occur- 
red. He  was  largely  bled,  put  upon  low  diet,  got  aperient 
medicine  at  proper  intervals,  and  was  strictly  enjoined  to  a- 
void  every  exertion  either  of  mind  or  body,  likely  to  quicken 
the  circulation.     He  soon  experienced  the  benefit  of  this  treat- 
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ment,  and,  anxious  to  return  to  his  duly,  wished  to  persuade 
me  that  he  was  quite  well.  In  conso(jucncc,  however,  of  an 
unusual  pulsation  about  the  region  of  the  heart,  he  was  detained 
a  few  days  longer.  About  two  weeks  from  his  admission  into 
hospital,  a  tumour  appeared  occupying  the  sternal  extremities  of 
the  third  and  fourth  true  ribs,  and  suddenly  increased  to  the  size 
of  a  large  orange,  accompanied  with  evident  pulsation,  or  rather 
a  jet  of  blood,  into  the  tumour.  At  this  period  there  was  every 
probability  that  the  aneurism  would  soon  prove  fatal,  and  the  pa- 
tient was  duly  apprised  of  it.  Nothing  was  omitted  that  was 
deemed  likely  to  prolong  existence,  such  as  bleeding,  low  diet, 
perfect  quietude,  mild  aperients,  digitalis,  &c.,  and  certain- 
ly with  great  apparent  advantage ;  at  least  the  tumour  did  not 
increase  in  size,  and  the  pulsation  or  jet  of  blood  into  the  tu- 
mour became  less  distinct.  He  continued  much  in  the  same 
state  for  nearly  five  months,  except  that  he  gradually  got  thin- 
ner, probably  from  the  confinement  and  low  diet.  The  pulse 
never  became  so  much  affected  at  the  wrist  as  might  have  been 
expected,  from  the  manifest  and  extraordinary  labouring  of  the 
heart,  *  which  was  both  visible  and  audible,  by  exposing  the 
chest,  and  making  the  patient  stand  in  the  erect  position. 

About  six  months  from  his  admission  into  hospital,  he  com- 
ph^ined  of  difficulty  in  swallowing,  had  considerable  dyspnoea, 
and  occasionally  a  little  cough,  accompanied  with  expectoration 
and  night-sweats.  About  the  same  period,  the  modulation 
of  his  voice  was  observed  to  be  altered.  The  pulsation  in  the 
tumour  became  less  distinct,  and  its  size  remained  stationary 
from  a  few  days  after  its  appearance;  considerable  emaciation 
soon  followed,  and  it  became  obvious  that  he  could  not  long 
survive.  But  the  bursting  of  the  tumour  externally,  appeared 
much  less  probable  than  a  short  time  after  its  first  appearance. 

The  dysphagia  progressively  increased,  and  at  length  be- 
came so  troublesome,  that  the  patient  repeatedly  expressed 
a  wish  that  he  might  soon  be  relieved  from  all  his  sufferings. 
One  evening  when  turning  in  bed,  he  felt  the  tumour  burst  in- 
ternally, and  immediately  vomited  about  three  pounds  of  blood. 
He  had  been  so  repeatedly  warned  that  the  complaint  would 
prove  fatal  very  soon  after  the  tumour  gave  way,  that  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  if  he  had  only  a  short  time  to  live.  Soon 
after  vomiting  the  blood,  he  said  that  he  felt  somewhat  relieved  ; 
but  was  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  On  my  arrival  at  the 
hospital,  I  found  the  pulse  but  indistinctly  in  both  wrists,  and 

*  "  Tlie  pulse  at  the  wrist  in  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  is  sometimes  irre- 
gular ;  but  often  no  irregularity  can  be  felt  in  it.  "—JBaillic'i  Morbid  Anatoiiuj,  fifth 
edition,  page  47. 
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the  skin  covered  with  a  cold  clammy  perspiration.  Consider- 
ing the  patient  in  a  dying  state,  directions  were  given  to  keep 
him  quiet,  and  occasionally  to  wet  his  lips  with  a  little  lemon- 
ade, or  barley  water.  On  the  following  morning,  the  patient 
was  alive,  though  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  which  I  had  never  be- 
fore seen  equalled.  He  had  passed  blood  by  stool  to  an  amount 
which  seemed  equally  incredible,  and  incompatible  with  a  con- 
tinuance of  life — he  could  scarcely  articulate,  but,  in  answer 
to  my  inquii-ies,  he  said  he  felt  a  fainting  sensation,  accompanied 
with  a  great  load  at  his  stomach,  and  a  pain  in  all  his  limbs — 
particularly  in  the  joints. 

It  appeared  manifest  that  the  aneurism  had  burst  into  the 
alimentary  canal ;  and  any  thing  farther  than  a  repetition  of  the 
injunctions  about  observing  quiet,  were  not  thought  of.  Up- 
on my  leaving  the  room,  he  made  an  effort  to  speak,  and 
with  some  difficulty  made  the  attendants  understand,  that  he 
wished  to  know  if  any  thing  could  be  done  to  remove  the  load 
fiom  his  stomach.  An  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  was 
ordered  to  be  dissolved  in  seven  ounces  of  water,  to  which 
a  drachm  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  was  added,  and  directed  to 
be  given  in  small  quantity  at  intervals,  till  the  bowels  were 
moved.  About  3  pounds  of  blood  was  discharged  by  stool 
during  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  stomach  was  a  little  re- 
lieved. He  passed  another  pound  of  blood  on  the  following 
day,  *  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  were  in  attendance,  gra- 
dually gained  strength  ;  and  in  three  or  four  weeks  appeared 
nearly  as  strong  as  previous  to  the  rupture  taking  place.  The 
external  tumour  remained  flaccid,  the  cough,  expectoration,  and 
hectic  fever  nearly  disappeared,  and  he  could  speak  and  swal- 
low his  food  better  than  before.  He  continued  in  this  state 
till  about  the  beginning  of  April,  when  the  tumour  again  began 
to  fill,  and,  in  short,  all  the  former  symptoms  returned  ;  and 
as  the  battalion  was  ordered  to  march  to  Dublin  about  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  he  was  directed  to  be  left  in  the  hospital. 
This  circumstance  extremely  disconcerted  him  :  he  had  toiled 
through  the  hardships  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  had  an  utter 
aversion  to  be  separated  from  his  regiment.  Leave  to  accom- 
pany the  corps  to  Dublin  was  refused  for  his  own  sake; — but 
on  the  morning  the  detachment  was  about  to  leave  Cavan,  he 
contrived  to  conceal  himself  in  a  waggon.  When  the  circum- 
stance was  discovered,  he  was  treated  with  kindness ;  and  after 

*  ]  t  was  calculated  that  the  patient  lost  in  all  from  ten  to  fourteen  pounds  of 
lilood  ;  but  as  the  quantity  vomited  was  into  a  basin  containing  water,  and  as  the 
remainder  was  mixed  v.ith  the  urine  and  feces,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  quantity. 
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travelling  three  tlays  by  tlie  vvagfjon,  he  arrived  safely  in  Dub- 
lin, He  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Hospital,  when  he  died  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  apparently  from  cold  caught  while  in  the 
■waggon.  Owing  to  pressure  of  business  at  the  Royal  Hospital 
at  the  time,  though  a  statement  of  the  case  had  been  sent 
with  him,  and  an  inspection  of  the  body  took  place  after  death, 
the  morbid  appearances  were  not  particularly  noted.  I  was 
not  apprised  of  his  death  till  after  the  funeral. 

The  interest  attached  to  this  case  arises  principally  from  the 
gradual  recovery  of  the  patient  after  the  rupture  of  the  sac, 
which  must  be  considered  an  unusual  circumstance,  and  par- 
ticularly after  the  loss  of  such  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
blood.  Whether  the  communication  between  the  aneurismal 
sac  and  alimentary  canal  was  accidentally  closed  by  a  coagulum 
pushed  into  the  aperture,  or  by  sonie  other  equally  fortuitous 
circumstance,  or  whether  a  process  for  repairing  the  breach 
and  continuing  of  life  was  commenced,  must,  in  this  case, 
remain  a  matter  of  entire  conjecture ;  but  from  the  gradual 
cessation  of  the  discharge  of  blood  by  stool,  the  latter  seems 
the  most  probable.  From  the  length  of  time  the  patient  lived 
after  the  rupture,  it  may  be  inferred  that  an  ultimate  recovery 
was  within  the  reach  of  probability  :  indeed  it  was  uncertain  if 
the  patient  died  from  pneumonia,  or  from  the  pressure  of  the 
aneurism  on  the  important  parts  contained  in  the  thorax. 

Kendal,   281  h  April,   1821-. 
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Mcdico-Topogrnp)hical  Sketches  of  Applchrj,    Westmoreland,  and 
the  Circumjacent  Country.  By  William  Bayers,  Surgeon. 

A  PPLEBY  is  situated  not  far  from  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
-^^  vale  or  strath,  the  length  of  which,  from  Kirkby  Stephen 
to  the  junction  of  the  Eden  and  Egmont,  is  nearly  20  miles;  its 
breadth  from  Bampton  to  Dufton  12  or  13  miles.  The  princi- 
pal valley  is  that  of  the  Eden,  in  which  Appleby  is  situated  ; 
but  there  are  many  subordinate  valleys  watered  by  streams  tri- 
butary to  the  Eden,  with  beautiful  irregular  eminences  between 
them.  There  are  a  few  extensive  thriving  plantations,  as  the 
woods  ax'ound  Lowther  Castle,  at  Dufton,  Whinfell,  &c.  ;  but 
the  numerous  hedge-rows  of  trees,  surrounding  almost  every 
field  from  some  points  of  view,  give  this  district  the  appearance 
of  an  iinniciibe  forest.     The    Crossfell   ranije   of  mountains   on 
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the  east  of  this  vale,  is  the  highest  land  in  this  vicinity.  The  al- 
titude of  Crossfell  mountain,  as  given  in  the  late  Trigonometri- 
cal Survey,  is  a  few  feet  short  of  3000  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  point  of  elevation,  the  Mallustang  range  in  the  south,  and 
the  Shap  range  on  the  west,  are  considerably  inferior  to  Cross- 
fell.  Haws  water,  the  only  lake  in  this  district,  is  three  miles 
long  and  half  a  mile  broad.  I  know  of  no  marshes  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

Aspect  (.yf  the  Country,  Sfc. — Appleby  is  the  county  town  of 
Westmoreland  ;  it  sends  two  members  to  Parliament ;  it  has  a 
market  on  the  Saturday,  which  is  well  supplied  with  grain. 
There  are  two  large  fairs  in  the  neighbourhood;  Appleby  on 
second  Wednesday  of  June,  and  Brough-hill  on  last  of  Sep- 
tember and  1st  of  October.  North  latitude  of  Appleby  54°  32', 
west  longitude  2°  40'.  The  Earls  of  Thanet  and  Lonsdale  are 
the  principal  landed  proprietors  in  this  district ;  but  property  is 
very  much  subdivided.  A  few  gentlemen  have  estates  from 
1000/.  to  3000/.  a  year;  but  the  most  numerous  class  of  land- 
holders are  the  yeomen,  provincially  called  statesmen,  who  are 
possessed  of  property  from  20/.  to  400/.  or  500/.  a  year. 

Soil,  Produce,  S^-c. — The  holm  lands  along  the  banks  of  the 
Eden,  and  some  of  the  minor  streams,  are  composed  of  a  strong 
clayey  loam;  in  some  particular  places  a  gravelly  or  sandy  soil  ob- 
tains ;  but  the  most  prevalent  soil  of  which  the  moorlands  and 
eminences  in  a  great  measure  consist,  is  a  red  or  whitish  clay, 
which,  being  imbedded  upon  a  substratum  of  limestone  or  sand- 
stone rock,  long  retains  its  moisture  after  rains. 

A  stranger,  on  entering  this  county,  is  much  struck  with 
the  very  minute  fields  he  sees  scattered  up  and  down,  many 
of  them  not  exceeding  half  an  acre.  It  would  puzzle  a  ma- 
thematician to  tell  what  figure  many  of  these  fields  describe, 
so  diversified  are  their  shapes ;  but  he  finds,  on  inquiry, 
that  most  of  these  fields  have  separate  owners.  Wheat  is 
much  cultivated  in  the  space  between  Eden  and  Lowther,  on 
the  east  of  the  Eden,  and  the  south  side  of  Whinfell ;  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  district,  the  soil  being  of  a  lighter 
gravelly  consistence,  barley  and  oats  are  more  frequently  met 
with.  On  these  lighter  soils,  the  harvest  is  often  ten  or  twelve 
days  earlier  than  on  the  clayey  grounds  adjacent.  The  turnip 
husbandry  is  a  good  deal  attended  to  throughout  the  district. 
The  long-horned  breed  of  cattle  is  the  most  prevalent.  The 
only  indigenous  breed  of  sheep  is  the  black-faced  ;  but  the  high- 
er grounds  being  all  common  land,  are  often  overstocked,  which 
renders  them  frequently  stunted  in  their  growth.  Every  land- 
ed proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  commons,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  extent  of  his  property,  has  a  common  right  for  so 
many  sheep  or  cattle.  Grouse  abounds  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. 

Population. — Appleby  contains  about  800  inhabitants.  The 
population  of  this  district  lies  very  much  in  villages;  several  of 
the  villages  are  nearly  as  large  as  Appleby.  From  what  I  know 
of  some  of  its  parts^  I  should  estimate  the  whole  population  of 
this  district  at  13,000  or  14,000. 

Inhahitants,  Dwellitigs,  SfC. — The  avocations  of  the  mass  of 
this  people  being  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  they  are  a 
strong  healthy  race, — their  manners  are  simple,  their  habits 
temperate.  Lowther  Castle,  the  princely  mansion  of  the  Earl 
of  Lonsdale,  is  the  noblest  structure  this  district  can  boast  of. 
Appleby  Castle,  Earl  of  Thanet.  Brougham  Hall,  H.  Brougham, 
Esq.  Acorn  Bank,  R.  Hodgson  Edmenson,  Esq.  Newbigfrin 
Hall, Crackenthorpe,  Esq.  Hillbeck  Hall,  and  a  few  more. 

The  dwelling  of  a  statesman  of  200/.  or  300/.,  consists  of  a 
parhour  and  back  kitchen,  a  milk-house,  and  front  kitchen, 
called  by  way  of  eminence  the  house,  on  the  ground  flour,  and 
three  or  four  bedrooms  up  stairs.  The  house,  as  it  is  called,  is 
the  usual  sitting  room  and  eating  room  of  the  whole  family. 
One  cannot  help  being  struck  at  the  very  different  manner  ser- 
vants are  treated  in  England  and  Scotland,  by  persons  of  equal 
rank.  A  Scotch  laird  or  farmer,  with  an  income  of  300/.  a 
year,  would  think  it  a  great  degradation  to  sit  and  eat  with  his 
servants  ;  the  Scotchman  perhaps  treats  his  servants  too  super- 
ciliously, the  Englishman  with  too  much  familiarity.  The 
houses  of  the  higher  ranks,  of  course,  are  much  superior  to 
what  I  have  described,  those  of  the  lower  ranks  much  inferior; 
but  the  dwellings  in  this  district,  in  general,  are  far  from 
good.  As  one  travels  towards  Carlisle,  a  progressive  improve- 
ment can  be  perceived,  in  the  appearance  and  comforts  of  the 
houses.  The  furniture  is  adapted  to  the  houses,  plain  and  sub- 
stantial. Animal  food  is  much  more  used  in  this  district  than 
formerly.  Gooseberries  and  apples,  in  form  of  pyes  and  dump- 
lins,  are  almost  always  seen  at  their  tables;  tea  and  coffee  in  the 
morning,  even  in  the  lower  orders,  has  in  a  great  measure  sup- 
planted crowdies  and  hasty  pudding.  Coal  is  almost  the  only 
fuel  that  is  used. 

Education. — One  meets  with  a  number  of  unlettered  old  peo- 
ple in  this  vale;  but  considerable  improvements  have  taken 
place  in  this  respect.  Schools  are  established  in  almost  every 
villnge,  and  more  attention  is  now  bestowed  than  formerly  on 
t'ne  education  of  the  young.  There  is  a  free  grammar  school 
at  Appleby,  which  is  well  attended,  and  has  produced  a  number 
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of  eminent  scholars :  it  has  exhibitions  to  Queen's  Collefre,  Ox- 
ford. There  is  another  free  grammar  school  at  Kirkby  Ste- 
phen, and  a  third  at  Bampton. 

Arimsements,  Customs,  Morals,  S,'C. — The  natives  of  this  vale 
are  acute  and  intelliojent  in  the  subjects  wherein  they  are  con- 
versant; but,  generally  speaking,  they  want  that  thirst  after 
knowledge,  that  inquisitive  and  thinking  disposition,  which  cha- 
racterizes the  lower  orders  of  the  Scotch.  There  are  few  readers 
among  them,  and  few  who  have  a  taste  for  reading.  No  doubt 
many  individual  exceptions  might  be  cited  ;  and  among  the 
gentry  and  yeomen,  I  have  observed  those  who  would  be  an 
honour  to  any  country. 

The  amusements  are  wrestling,  leaping,  playing  at  bowls, 
foot-ball,  &c.  The  Sabbath  is  a  great  day  for  many  of  these 
exercises.  They  are  often  winked  at,  and  even  sometimes  pro- 
moted, by  the  clergy.  A  late  Vicar  of  Kirkland  had  a  set  of 
young  men  in  his  parish  who  often  played  the  foot- ball  all  the 
way  to  church.  When  the  congregation  was  dismissed,  the 
Vicar  was  wont  to  give  the  ball  the  first  kick,  in  order  to  set 
them  a  playing  home  again.  This  county  is  famous  for  wrest- 
lers;  it  is  a  characteristic  of  one  of  the  grammar  schools,  which 
shall  be  nameless,  that  it  produces  some  of  the  best  wrestlers  in 
the  north  of  England.  Instances  of  crime,  or  of  very  depraved 
characters,  are  rare;  but  they  allow  themselves  a  latitude,  espe- 
cially on  the  Sabbath,  which  would  be  held  opprobrious  in 
some  counties.  Methodism,  which  is  spreading  fast  in  this  dis- 
trict, whatever  may  be  its  defects,  acts  as  a  strong  corrective 
of  laxity  of  morals. 

Mineralogy. — The  mountain  rocks  in  this  district  are  chiefly 
a  secondary  formation.  Limestone  is  found  throughout  its  whole 
extent;  the  most  prominent  strata  in  the  Crossf'ell  range,  con- 
sist of  the  Alpine  limestone.  Near  Brough,  the  strata  of  lime- 
stone are  very  conspicuous.  Greyvvacke  is  a  constituent  of  the 
Mallustang  range ;  while  the  Shap-fells,  particularly  those  a- 
round  Hawswater,  incline  to  a  primitive  formation.  Basalt  and 
secondary  porphyry  are  met  with.  Sandstone  is  not  unfrequent. 
Detached  blocks  of  granite  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  there  is  no  regular  stratification  of  granite,  except  a 
low  range  of  rocks  near  Shap.  Lead  mines  are  wrought  in  the 
manors  of  Dufton  and  Hilton  ;  the  best  metalliferous  beds  are 
almost  exclusively  found  in  limestone. 

Meteorology, — Appleby  having  no  great  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  not  more  I  should  think  than  300  feet,  and 
being  begirt  almost  on  every  side  with  high  mountains,  the  cli- 
mate must  be  comparatively  temperate.     I  do  not  know  that 
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any  registers  have  been  kept  in  this  district,  cither  of  the  baro- 
meter, thermometer,  or  pluviometer.  The  mean  temperature  of 
Kendal  for  live  years,  is  rated  at  4G°;  the  temperature  of  Apple- 
by, I  expect  must  be  considerably  higher,  both  from  its  more 
.sijoltered  situation,  and  less  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  district  is  seldom  visited  with  much  snow,  nor  does  the 
snow  often  lie  long  in  the  low  grounds.  With  regard  to  hu- 
midity, JI  should  think  Appleby  will  hold  an  intermediate  place 
between  the  western  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Island.  The  mean 
depth  of  rain  at  Keswick  is  67.5  inches,  at  Kendal  60.  inches, 
and  on  the  eastern  coast  about  20.  inches  annually;  if  so,  I 
should  eslimate  the  depth  of  rain  at  Appleby  between  30  and 
40  inches.  The  state  of  the  winds  in  this  climate  is  very  vari- 
able ;  I  have  known  a  long  series  of  boisterous  weather,  and  I 
have  known  the  reverse  happen.  The  winter  of  1819— 20  was 
remarkably  calm.  During  the  greatest  part  of  that  winter  there 
was  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind. 

A  singular  phenomenon  connected  with  this  subject,  oc- 
curs in  the  Crossfell  range,  called  the  hehii  -jci^id.  During 
the  time  of  its  action,  the  summit  of  the  whole  range  from 
Brough  to  Brampton,  is  covered  with  an  immense  white  cloud, 
in  form  of  a  helmet,  whence  it  is  named.  This  cloud  moves 
with  great  velocity,  generally  in  a  south-east  direction.  Ex- 
terior to  this  is  a  white  space,  apparently  motionless;  and  at 
a  still  greater  distance  a  dark  cloud,  parallel  to  the  helm 
cloud,  and  of  equal  extent.  From  the  helm  cloud  to  this 
dark  cloud  are  seen  small  dark  stripes  of  cloud,  constantly  fly- 
ing of.  Near  the  summit  of  the  mountain  it  is  perfectly  calm  ; 
lower  down  the  wind  rages  with  great  violence,  sweeping  right 
down  the  mountain  in  strong  irregular  blasts  :  but  never  extends 
far  into  the  country.  During  the  continuance  of  the  helm 
wind,  a  strong  regular  wind  is  kept  up  at  Appleby  and  the  vi^ 
cinity ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  the  wind  blows 
in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  helm  wind.  Many  theories 
have  been  adduced  in  explanation  of  this  anomaly,  but  none  of 
them,  I  conceive,  much  to  the  purpose. 

Pathology. — My  observations  in  this  department  do  not  ex- 
tend more  than  seven  miles  from  Appleby,  and  are  necessarily 
limited  from  the  want  of  an  infirmary  or  dispensary,  where  dis- 
eases are  registered,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  in- 
formation by  necrotomy.  Rheumatism,  I  observe,  to  be  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  this  country.  Many  people  lame  from  this 
cause  may  be  seen  in  Appleby  on  a  market  day.  I  have  seen 
all  the  fingers  and  toes  dislocated  by  this  disease;  but  it  often 
products  nnchylo&is  in  the  larger  joints,  as  the  hip,  knee,  shoul- 
der, &c.   The  iicrpelic  eruption,  vulgai-ly  called  scurvy,  is   also 
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very  common.  Scrofula,  consumption  and  croup,  arc  often 
met  with.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  of  hydrocephalus.  I 
remember  a  very  interestin;(  case  of  a  young  man,  18  years  old. 
For  three  months  previously  to  his  applying  for  advice,  he  was 
affected  with  occasional  acute  pains  in  his  head.  When  I  first 
saw  him,  these  pains  had  become  more  frequent  and  more  con- 
tinued. The  outlines  of  the  treatment  consisted  in  copious  and 
repeated  depletion  from  the  arm  and  temporal  artery,  cupping 
on  the  back  of  the  neck,  issues  behind  the  neck,  blisters  on  the 
head,  blue  pill  with  digitalis,  friction  with  blue  ointment  on  the 
region  of  the  liver.  Sec.  Notwithstanding  ail  that  could  be  done, 
the  complaint  went  on  increasing — a  defect  of  vision  came  on, 
amounting  eventually  to  complete  blindness — next  impaired 
hearing,  proceeding  gradually  to  total  deafness — strabismus — 
great  dilation  of  the  pupil,  &c.  Convulsions  at  last  closed  the 
scene,  but  not  before  nine  months  from  my  first  seeing  him  had 
elapsed.  His  complaint  was  judged  by  a  neighbouring  physi- 
cian who  saw  him,  a  staff  surgeon,  and  myself,  to  be  hydroce- 
phalus; but  as  no  inspection  of  the  body  could  be  obtained,  we 
had  not  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  fact.  Mr  Abernethy 
remarks,  in  his  Surgical  Observations,  that  a  person  may  have 
every  symptom  of  hydrocephalus  when  necrotomy  can  detect  no 
such  thing.  Epidemics  very  rarely  occur;  for  five  years  1  on- 
ly met  with  five  or  six  cases  of  typhus  ;  a  few  cases  of  pertussis, 
no  measles  nor  small-pox.  It  is  often  very  dilTicult  to  induce 
them  to  have  their  children  vaccinated,  unless  vaccination  is  ge- 
nerally practised  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Another  most  common  complaint  in  this  part  of  the  country 
is  bronchocele;  there  are  few  families  where  one  or  more  of  its 
members  are  not  affected.  Females  are  the  principal  sufferers; 
but  I  have  also  seen  it  in  the  male  subject.  When  the  tuniour 
acquires  a  great  size,  respiration,  and  sometimes  deglutition,  are 
considerably  obstructed  by  it.  In  recent  cases,  I  iiave,  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  weeks,  frequently  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  size  of  the  tumour  more  than  one  half;  but  I  seldom  could 
induce  them  to  persevere  sufficiently  long  to  obliterate  it  alto- 
gether. The  means  I  used  were  friction,  with  simple,  campho- 
rated, or  mercurial  liniment — repeated  blisters,  burnt  sponge, 
with  or  without  calomel,  carbonat  of  soda,  &c.  I  have  not  had 
any  cases  of  goitre  since  iodine  obtained  reputation  for  curing 
it.  Of  the  many  cases  whence  this  disease  is  supposed  to  ori- 
ginate, I  should  think  hard  water,  or  water  impregnated  with 
carbonat  of  lime,  as  blameworthy  as  any.  Such  kind  of  water 
abounds  in  this  district.  Bishop  Watson,  in  his  Chemical  Es- 
says, says,  that  he  never  saw  bronchocele  in  Westmoreland.  I 
do  not  know  what  may  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ambleside, 
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where  lie  resided,  but  this  unseemly  protuberance  is  certainly 
very  prevr.lcnt  in  the  Vale  of  Appleby. 

In  addition  to  those  already  enumerated,  I  might  observe, 
that  rreneral  and  particular  dropsies  often  occur.  Asthma  is 
sometimes  met  with  ;  also  enteritis  and  pneumonia,  the  last 
more  frequent  than  the  first.  Dyspepsia  is  more  common  than 
one  would  expect,  among  people  whose  avocations  are  so  much 
in  the  ooen  air.  Hepatic  diseases  are  rather  frequent.  1  know 
not  whether  the  functions  of  the  biliary  system  arc  more  at- 
tended to  now  than  formerly,  but  a  large  share  is  certainly  at- 
tributed to  its  agency  in  the  production  of  disease.  I  have  also 
frequently  had  occasion  to  observe  erysipelas,  hysteria,  leu- 
corrhoca,  menorrhagia,  &c. 

The  next  i-ubject  to  which  I  woidd  draw  the  attention  of  the 
profession  is  the  pathology  of  n)iners,  I  mean  these  employed 
in  lead  mines.  My  experience  in  the  diseases  of  this  class  of 
men  has  as  yet  been  limited  ;  but  I  have  seen  enough  to  afford 
sufficient  cause  for  deploring  the  inefficacy  of  medicine  in  re- 
lieving many  of  their  maladies.  The  gentlemen  of  the  London 
Company,  \-A\o  lease  most  of  the  principal  mines  in  Durham, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  with  laudable  industry  have 
recently  done  much  towards  meliorating  the  state  of  the  mines 
by  the  efficient  modes  of  ventilation  which  they  have  devised.  Still 
there  are  many  places  in  the  mines,  to  which,  for  a  time  at  least, 
no  ventilation  can  be  applied.  In  the  Durham  and  West- 
moreland mines,  carbonic  acid  is  the  most  pernicious  gas  that 
is  met  with.  Carburclted  hydrogen  is  observed  in  Alston  Moor; 
but  I  believe  no  atmosphere  can  be  more  noxious  than  the  ga- 
seous product  arising  from  the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  This 
appears  to  be  composed  of  carbonic  acid,  curbonic  oxid,  and 
azote — a  compo-and  evidently  very  deleterious  ;  and  with  such 
an  atmosphere  the  men  are  almost  constantly  surrounded  when 
at  work.  It  is  very  probable,  too,  that  lead,  in  the  state  of  im- 
palpable powder,  is  frequently  inhaled  into  the  lungs. 

A  series  of  hard  labour,  and  long  working  in  bad  air,  make 
fearful  inroads  upon  the  constitutions  of  lead- miners.  I  have 
seen  them  at  the  age  of  thirty- five  bearing  all  the  marks  of  old 
age,  and  utterly  unfit  for  labour;  whereas,  if  the  ventilation 
has  been  good,  and  they  have  not  been  overstrained  with  their 
v.'ork,  they  will  continue  workmen  to  the  age  of  sixty.  Yet  few 
of  them  escape,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  an  affection  resem- 
bling asthma,  consisting  in  wheezing  and  difficult  respiration, 
tightness  across  the  chest,  and  expectoration  of  dark-coloured 
mucus.  They  are  rather  suscej^tible  of  catarrh,  v.hich  greatly 
aggravates  their  other  complaints.  If  a  person  in  this  state 
is  attacked  with  pneumonia,  he  may  be  cut  off  with  amazing 
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rapidity.  The  practitioner  has  a  nice  course  to  steer.  If  bleed- 
ing is  omitted  or  sparingly  used,  effusion  into  the  lungs  takes 
place:  if  depletion  is  carried  too  far,  a  degree  of  debility  is 
induced,  equally  fatal  to  life.  la  such  cases,  I  have  been  much 
perplexed.  The  paramount  efficacy  of  bleeding,  which  has  al- 
ways been  considered  a  sheet-anchor  in  inflammation,  I  was  in- 
clined to  dispute.  I  have  no  doubt  often  witnessed  the  ener- 
gy of  judicious  depletion ;  but  I  have  also,  especially  among 
miners,  met  with  very  perplexing  cases,  where  a  tense  vi- 
brating pulse,  acute  pain  in  the  breast  or  side,  and  difficult 
breathing,  indicated  the  necessity  of  bleeding,  and  where, 
a  priori,  we  would  expect  the  detraction  of  blood  to  be  very 
beneficial.  I  have  carried  it  pleno  rivo  ad  deliquium ; — when 
the  vital  powers  were  recruited,  I  have  again  resorted  to 
the  lancet — as  auxiliaries,  I  have  applied  blisters,  and  used 
other  antiphlogistic  means,  but  without  effect.  Such  cases  sel- 
dom terminate  fatally ;  but  the  convalescence  is  slow  and  im- 
perfect, and  the  constitution  often  permanently  injured.  Oc- 
currences like  these  have  a  tendency  to  stagger  our  faith  in  the 
specific  virtue  of  any  medical  agent,  however  high  its  character 
may  be.  In  this  state  of  mind  I  met  with  an  account  of  the 
practice  of  Dr  Pictet  of  Geneva,  in  inflammations  of  the  chest, 
whose  single  remedy  was  very  large  doses  cf  tartar  emetic;  and 
under  this  treatment  he  did  not,  for  five  successive  years,  lose 
one  patient  in  pleurisy  or  peripneumony.  Laenncc  also  uses 
very  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic  in  similar  cases.  I  have  lat- 
terly ventured  to  imitate  this  practice  in  pleurisy,  &c.,  and  ap- 
parently with  good  effect,  yet  still  not  without  previous  depletion. 
I  have,  in  affections  of  the  lungs,  made  trial  of  the  vapour  of  a 
variety  of  substances,  by  means  of  an  inhaler,  but  I  cannot  say 
with  any  marked  effect.  Patients  very  soon  tire  of  this  mode  of 
exhibiting  medicine,  if  it  does  not  relieve  them  after  two  or  three 
trials.  Except  the  above  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  I 
am  not  aware  that  miners,  from  the  nature  of  their  employment, 
are  incident  to  diseases  differing  much  from  those  of  other  men; 
but  when  attacked  with  any  serious  complaint,  this  morbid  state 
of  the  lungs  renders  them  less  able  to  struggle  with  it. 

In  your  Journal  for  October  last,  a  communication  from  Mr 
Braid,  Leadhills,  contains  some  etiological  remarks  respecting 
the  inducing  cause  and  frequency  of  pneumonia  and  hydrotho- 
rax.  I  have  been  at  considerable  pains  to  collect  information, 
both  from  medical  and  other  sources,  regarding  these  dis- 
eases as  occurring  among  the  miners  under  the  London  Com- 
pany; but  the  result  of  my  own  observations,  and  of  the  infor- 
mation I  have  obtained  elsewhere,  tends  rather  to  mihtate 
against  Mr  B.'s  conclusions..     I  have  not  found  that  pneumonia 
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and  hydrolliorax  are  more  frequent  among  miners  than  among 
any  otiier  class  of  men ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  trace  their 
origin  to  impure  air,  or  working  below  ground.  Perhaps  the 
gaseous  product  of  the  mines,  the  routine  of  working,  the  ha- 
bits  of  the  workmen,  and  other  local  peculiarities  of  Leadhills, 
may  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  diflerence. 

I  have  only  heard  of  one  examination  of  the  body  of  a 
miner ;  he  was  broken-winded,  as  the  miners'  disease  is  provin- 
cial ly  called,  but  not  so  much  so  as  many  of  them.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  death  was  an  obscurely  marked  complaint 
in  the  lumbar  region,  which  was  proved,  by  dissection,  to  be  a 
very  extensive  lumbar  abscess.  No  other  morbid  appearance 
presented  itself  in  the  abdomen.  The  inferior  half  of  each  lobe 
of  the  lungs  was  impervious  to  air,  and  could  not  be  inflated 
from  the  trachea;  the  lungs  in  other  respects  were  sound. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  mining,  whether  in 
lead  or  coal  mines,  has  an  obvious  tendency  to  abridge  the 
term  of  human  life;  but  long  working  in  levels  proves  most 
rapidly  destructive  of  any.  In  this  atmosphere,  generally  high- 
ly vitiated,  the  inhalation  of  the  dust  and  small  spiculaj  struck 
off  from  the  rocks  where  they  w^ork  with  picks,  is  extremely 
noxious ;  and  some  most  suddenly  fatal  cases  of  consumption 
have  occurred  in  persons  who  have  been  long  exposed  to  the 
agency  of  such  causes.  Hence  the  London  Company  make  it  a 
rule  that  the  men  shall  work  by  rotation  in  such  places,  and 
that  none  be  employed  longer  than  a  quarter  of  a  year  in 
driving  levels.  * 

Some  curious  instances  of  metastasis  have  been  occasionally- 
observed  among  miners  ;  for  example,  sj'mptoms  of  consump- 
tion will  show  themselves,  and  continue  for  some  time  with 
considerable  severity ;  then  a  swelling,  v/ith  succeeding  ulcera- 
tion, and  caries  of  the  bone,  will  occur  in  an  extremity,  as 
the  ankle,  when  the  phthisical  symptoms  entirely  subside,  and 
vice  versa. 

A  person  of  veracity  lately  related  to  me  the  case  of  a  miner, 
who,  for  a  length  of  time,  was  much  afflicted  by  dyspnoea,  tight- 
ness across  the  chest,  and  severe  cough ;  after  expectorating  a 
number  of  substances  exactly  resembling  leeches  (hydatids,  I 
suppose),  he  became  quite  well,  and  continued  so  for  many  years. 

It  would  rather  seem,  that,  in  modern  times,  we  have  several 
new  diseases,  and  that  diseases,  which  were  formerly  prevalent, 
are  not  now  to  be  met  with  ;  and  again,  that  diseases,  which 
were  formerly  very  rare,   are  now  much  more  frequent.     It  is 

*  For  tlii?,  and  various  other  useful  information  respecting  miners,  I  am  in- 
debted to  an  intelligent  agent  in  the  employ-  of  the  London  Lead  Company. 
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not  long  since  croup  was  first  noticed,  and  still  later  since  it 
was  discriminated  from  laryngitis.  I  have  been  informed  by 
very  intelligent  old  people  in  my  native  dale,  that  in  their 
younger  days,  ague  was  very  common,  that  they  themselves 
were  frequently  attacked  with  it;  and  that  palsies  and  consump- 
tions were  then  very  rare.  The  almost  entire  extinction  of 
agues  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Island,  has  been  attributed  to 
the  draining  of  wet  and  marshy  lands.  But  in  my  native  dale, 
there  never  have  been  any  marshes,  and  the  surface-draining 
made  use  of  on  the  hills  and  pasture  lands,  can  do  nothing  more 
than  contract  the  trifling  moisture  of  an  extensive  surface  in- 
to narrower  bounds.  \Vhether  the  difference  of  food,  difference 
of  clothing,  or  difference  of  temperature,  can  have  any  effect  in 
extirpating  agues,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  that  they  are  not 
now  met  with  in  these  parts  is  certain,  and  I  never  heard  any 
phj'sical  reason  assigned  which  could  satisfy  my  own  m.ind. 

IState  of  Surgery^  QjtacJcery^  S;c. — The  number  of  practitioners 
in  this  district  is  fourteen  ;  four  at  Appleby,  one  at  Temple- 
Sowerby,  two  at  Shap,  one  at  Orton,  four  at  Kirkby  Stephen, 
two  at  Brough.  In  this  number  there  is  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  respectable  surgeons.  There  are  still  a  few  midwives 
in  this  district,  but  their  number  is  decreasing,  and  their  prac- 
tice diminishing. 

This  country  is  very  prolific  in  quacks  and  charlatans  of  va- 
rious descriptions.  The  bone-setter  general  for  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  is  pupil  and  successor  of  the  notable  Ben  Tay- 
lor, whose  fame,  I  doubt  not,  has  reached  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland.  No  accident  can  befal  the  bones  or  ligaments,  but 
D.  must  be  consulted.  Almost  every  village,  too,  has  its  bone- 
setter.  To  this  is  generally  annexed  the  craft  of  farrier  and 
cowleech.  Some  of  them  also  make  great  pretensions  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  cure  of  disease.  One  of  them 
told  me,  if  I  would  only  visit  him  frequently,  and  abide  by  his 
directions,  he  would  make  me  the  first  doctor  in  Cumberland 
or  Westmoreland.  I  dare  say  the  old  gentleman  was  rather 
mortified  that  I  did  not  accept  of  his  invitation.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  their  extensive  practice  in  the  reduction  of  frac- 
tures and  dislocations,  often  enables  them  to  foil  the  regular 
surgeon  who  has  no  such  opportunities. 

A  highly  respectable  lady  hud  the  first  joint  of  the  middle  fin- 
ger dislocated,  or  otherwise  injured.  She  had  consulted  many 
surgeons  respecting  it,  and,  among  others,  some  eminent  sur- 
geons of  Edinburgh,  but  derived  no  benefit.  She  happened  to 
be  on  a  visit  at  Appleby ;  D.  was  making  his  rounds,  and 
was  consulted.  How  he  managed  his  manipuhilions  I  know  not ; 
but  in  course  of  two  or  three  days  she  could  write  a  letter,  which 
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slie  had  not  been  able  to  do  for  months  before.  The  lady  in 
whose  house  she  was,  observed  to  me,  that  it  was  a  satire  on 
the  whole  College  of  Surgeons. 

Ail  my  osteological  practice  for  five  years  amounted  to  no 
more  than  the  adjustment  of  four  or  five  fractures  ;  one  of  them 
Vk^as  a  fracture  of  the  middle  of  the  os  hinneri,  accompanied 
vi'ith  a  fracture  of  the  occiput  nearly  three  inches  in  diameter, 
in  a  boy  15  years  old.  He  met  with  the  accident  by  a  fall  of 
sixty  feet  into  a  coal  pit; — he  recovered  perfectly  in  four  weeks, 
without  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  compressed  brain. 

There  is  a  set  of  medical  magicians  in  this  district  whom  I 
never  saw  nor  heard  of  any  where  else.  By  visiting  the  pa- 
tient and  muttering  over  a  certain  incantation,  they  pretend  to 
stop  hemorrhage,  or  cure  scalds  and  burns ;  but  beyond  these 
their  sway  does  not  extend.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  what 
the  incantation  is,  nor  in  what  language  it  is  expressed ;  but 
their  power  to  suppress  the  one  or  cure  the  other  instanter^  is 
not  at  all  questioned  by  the  mass  of  the  population.  One  of 
these  conjurors  was  completely  baffled  in  a  case  of  profuse,  pe- 
riodical epistaxis,  in  a  young  man  aged  26  ;  the  bleeding  re- 
curred every  two  or  three  weeks  to  the  extent  of  1  or  2  pounds 
at  a  time.  He  afterwards  went  to  Penrith,  and  expired  under 
an  alarming  attack  of  hemorrhage. 

There  is  another  sort  of  quacks  who  inherit  from  their  an- 
cestors, perhaps  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
a  secret  recipe  for  curing  some  particular  disease — for  instance 
worms.  I  know  a  female  practitioner  of  this  stamp,  who  was 
famous  for  worm  plasters :  this  plaster  was  applied  over  the 
stomach,  and  was  infallible  in  its  effects, — at  least  it  was  con- 
sidered so. 

Biographical  Notices. — Any  records  of  this  district  I  have 
access  to,  are  rather  barren  of  intelligence  respecting  medical 
practitioners  or  authors. 

A  Dr  Barwick  was  a  native  of  this  vale,- — he  married  a  neice 
of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  settled  in  London,  where  he  attain- 
ed to  much  eminence  in  his  profession. 

Thomas  Gibson,  M.  D.  physician- general  to  the  army,  and 
author  of  a  System  of  Anatomy,  was  also  born  in  this  district. 
His  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Richard  Cromwell  the  Pro- 
tector. 

Dr  Pearson,  an  eccentric  individual,  though  not  a  native 
of  Westmoreland,  was  universally  known  in  this  district,  and 
while  he  lived,  was  almost  the  only  physician  employed.  He 
was  born  at  Lazonby,  near  Kirkoswald  in  Cumberland,  sixteen 
miles  from  Appleby.  He  practised  for  some  years  as  physician 
in  Newcastle-on-Tyne.   He  became  extremely  dissipated  in  his 
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habits,  and  returned  to  Lazonby,  where  lie  had  considerable 
property,  and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was 
held  in  great  estimation  for  his  professional  abilities  by  the  coun- 
try people,  both  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  ;  he  was  a 
very  powerful  man,  more  than  six  feet  high,  and  proportionally 
strong  and  athletic.  The  anecdotes  respecting  him  are  innu- 
merable, and,  if  collected  and  arranged,  would  form  a  toler- 
able article  for  the  Eccentric  Mirror.  His  manners  were  coarse 
and  abrupt,  yet  manifested  much  shrewdness  and  information, 
though  generally  mistified  by  inebriety.  He  could  adapt  him- 
self to  any  company,  from  the  peer  down  to  the  potter  or  tinker, 
and  never  was  more  in  his  element  than  when  carousing  amid  a 
squad  of  tinkers  or  such  like.  When  sent  for  to  Appleby  or 
the  neighbourhood,  he  would  often  be  one  or  two  days  in 
accomplishing  the  journey,  by  calling  at  every  public  house 
by  the  road.  In  a  protracted  drinking-bout  at  Penrith,  he 
drank  himself  delirious,  and  fancied  he  saw  spectres  hovering 
round  ready  to  carry  him  off.  In  this  state  he  attempted  sui- 
cide— the  wound  was  not  mortal,  but  it  produced  a  complete 
and  permanent  change  in  his  sentiments  and  conduct.  From  a 
life  of  extreme  intemperance,  he  betook  himself  to  habits  sober, 
regular,  religious.  I  asked  Mr  Law  of  Penrith,  an  intelligent 
surgeon  who  attended  him,  what  sort  of  a  man  Pearson  was  : 
he  said  he  was  a  person  of  considerable  and  diversified  talent, 
but  a  careless  practitioner.  Subsequently  to  this,  INIr  Law  hap- 
pened to  call  upon  him.  Pearson  was  busy  reading; — he  said 
he  had  now  confined  his  researches  to  one  book  (pointing  to  a 
bible  lying  on  the  table),  but  that  book  was  the  best.  In  a  corner 
of  the  room  lay  a  number  of  volumes  piled  up ;  these,  Pearson 
said,  were  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  Voltaire,  Paine,  &c. ;  books, 
in  the  perusal  of  which,  he  was  wont  to  take  much  pleasure; — 
since  his  change  of  sentiments,  he  had  collected  all  the  infidel 
volumes  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  with  the  intention  of 
burning  them,  but  he  had  now  altered  his  purpose,  and  meant 
to  write  against  them,  to  counteract,  if  possible,  the  mischiev- 
ous tendency  of  those  sceptical  principles  he  had  been  at  sa 
much  pains  to  disseminate.  He  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  I  have  not  heard  that  he  ever 
published  any  thing  on  the  subject  of  medicine.  He  wrote  a 
dissertation  explanatory  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  helm- winds 
on  Crossfell,   which  I  have  not  seen. 

Dean  Launcelot  Addison,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Joseph 
Addison,  the  father  of  Hogarth  the  painter,  and  Langhorne 
the  poet,  were  natives  of  this  vale. 

'2dth  January^    lb24-. 
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PART  II. 

CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 


I. 

T>e  VTnJlucnce  des  Agens  Physiques  sur  la  Vie,  S,-c,  On  the  In- 
fluence of  Physical  Agents  on  Life.  By  W.  F.  Edwards, 
M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  the 
Philomathic  Society  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Dublin.     Paris,  Crochard.     1824. 

"\^7e  take  this  early  opportunity  of  bringing  under  the  notice 
^^  of  our  readers  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  work 
on  Physiology  that  has  appeared  for  many  years.  It  is  the 
work  of  an  Englishman,  educated  and  naturalized  in  France, 
who  at  an  early  period  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  Expe- 
rimental Physiology,  and  has  been  for  some  time  preeminently 
distinguished  among  the  crowd  of  well-known  aspirants  who 
have  successfully  cultivated  that  science  at  Paris. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  work  now  announced  has 
been  already  before  the  public  in  the  form  of  detached  Essays, 
which,  as  the  author  advanced  in  his  researches,  were  read 
from  time  to  time  before  the  Institute,  and  published  in  the 
Annales  de  Cfiimie  et  de  Fhysiqiie,  and  in  Magendie's  Journal. 
These  Essays  have  twice  gained  the  annual  prize  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Experimental  Physiology,  namely,  in  1819  and  1821. 
They  are  not  much  known,  however,  in  this  country  :  Even 
our  periodical  works  have  taken  little  notice  of  them  ;  and  the 
profession  in  general  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  them.  We 
are  consciou'^,  therefore,  that  we  shall  discharge  a  grateful 
task  both  to  the  autiior  and  to  our  readers,  in  laying  before  them 
a  full  and  connected  view  of  his  whole  discoveries.  This  we 
propose  to  do,  by  giving  a  simple  analysis  of  the  book,  without 
comments  or  criticism. 
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In  laying  down  the  plan  of  the  work,  Dr  Edwards  announces, 
that  his  attention  is  to  be  confined  to  those  physical  agents 
which  constantly  surround  us,  and  are  continually  exertino- 
their  influence  on  our  bodies — namely,  the  air  in  its  several  re- 
lations of  quantit}',  motion,  and  density — water  in  its  fluid  form 
and  in  its  state  of  vapour — heat  in  its  modifications  of  degree 
and  duration — light — and  electricity.  Each  of  these  influencino- 
powers  he  has  examined,  first,  as  it  affects  animals  of  the  family 
of  the  Bairachii  or  frogs ;  secondly,  other  vertebrated  and 
cold-blooded  animals;  thirdly,  warm-blooded  animals;  and, 
lastly,  man  and  vertebrated  animals  generall3\  Under  the  last 
head  he  exhibits  in  one  connected  view  all  the  facts  determined 
in  the  previous  part  of  his  work,  as  well  as  those  on  the  same 
subject  which  have  been  ascertained  by  former  physiolorrists. 
The  work  is  then  concluded  by  an  Appendix  on  Electricity,  for 
which  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  pen  of  MM.  Pievost  and 
Dumas. 

He  begins  with  the  cold-blooded  animals  of  the  family  of  the 
Batrachi,  because  they  present  the  widest  field  for  observation, 
both  with  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  phenomena,  and  the 
facility  of  multiplying  the  requisite  experiments. 

I.  The  first  object  of  the  author's  experiments  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  influence  of  the  air  on  the  life  of  animals  of  the' 
frog- tribe;  and  with  this  view  he  has  examined  with  great  care 
the  effects  which  result  from  the  deprivation  of  that  element.  The 
first  step  in  this  inquiry  was  evidently  to  determine,  whether  the 
various  media,  in  which  the  animals  might  be  placed  during  the 
experiments,  had  £\ny  other  influence  on  life  besides  what  flowed 
from  their  influence  on  respiration ;  that  is,  whether  the  me- 
dia had  any  direct  power  over  the  muscular  and  nervous  sys- 
tems. This  object  was  easily  attainable,  in  consequence  of  the 
facility  they  possess  of  living  after  the  circulation  and  respira- 
tion have  been  arrested.  Accordingly,  he  cut  out  the  hearts  of 
several  salamanders,  frogs  and  toads,  left  a  few  of  each  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  placed  as  many  in  water  deprived  of  its  air  by 
boiling.  The  salamanders  lived  seven  or  dght  hours  in  the 
water,  and  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-nine  hours  in  air  ;  and 
a  similar  difference,  though  not  so  marked,  was  also  observed 
in  the  experiments  with  the  toad  and  the  frog.  He  also 
found,  that  if  a  fro^  was  immersed  in  water  till  no  sign  of  life 
was  left.  It  speedily  revived  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Conse- 
quently the  air  affects  these  animals  by  directly  impressing  the 
nervous  and  muscular  systems,  independently  of  any  power  it 
may  likewise  possess  through  the  medium  of  respiration. 

Y2 
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Having  ascertained  this  interesting  fact,  Dr  Edwards  next 
proceeds  to  incjuire  what  power  the  deoxidized  or  venous  blood 
has  in  sustaining  \\^e.  This  he  ascertained  by  immersing  frogs 
in  water  deprived  of  its  air,  some  of  them  being  entire,  while, 
in  the  remainder,  the  circulation  had  been  previously  arrested  by 
cutting  out  the  heart.  The  former  always  lived  longest,  some- 
times even  20  hours  longer  than  the  latter.  With  the  toad  and  the 
salamander  the  phenomena  were  precisely  analogous ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  clear,  that  in  this  order  of  animals  the  circulation  has 
the  power  of  supporting  life  for  a  long  period,  even  when  it  trans- 
mits only  a  venous  blood.  The  duration  of  life  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  breathing  would  naturally  be  expected  to  be  still  great- 
er when  the  animal  is  left  in  the  air  instead  of  being  immersed  in 
water.  Forwe  have  just  seen  thatwater  as  a  medium  is  lessfavour- 
able  than  air  to  the  vitality  of  thenervous  and  muscular  systems. 
Accordingly,  when  the  access  of  air  to  the  lungs  was  wholly  pre- 
vented by  a  tight  ligature  round  the  neck,  he  found  that  the 
frog  lived  from  one  to  five  days  in  the  air,  while  it  died  in  ten 
or  twelve  hours  under  water.  The  difference  was  even  more  re- 
markable in  the  case  of  the  salamander  :  one  of  them  lived  eleven 
days  in  the  air.  This  great  prolongation  of  their  life,  however, 
is  not  altogether  owing  to  the  direct  action  of  the  air  on  the 
nervous  system,  but  also,  and  in  a  greater  degree,  to  the  ac- 
tion of  that  agent  on  the  blood  through  the  skin.  For  Spal- 
lanzani  long  ago  ren>arked,  that  carbonic  acid  is  formed  in  air 
in  which  frogs  had  been  kept  without  breathing;  and  Dr  Ed- 
wards has  confirmed  the  fact  by  several  very  careful  observa- 
tions. 

All  Dr  Edwards's  experiments,  however,  tend  to  show  that 
respiration  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  these  animals,  and 
that  although  they  can  live  some  time  without  it,  yet  when  the 
access  of  air  to  the  lungs  is  completely  prevented,  they  always 
perish  sooner  or  later. 

It  therefore  became  an  object  of  interest  to  discover  what 
merit  is  due  to  the  often- told  stories  of  toads  living  for  periods 
of  an  extraordinary  and  almost  inappreciable  length  sealed  up, 
as  it  were,  in  the  heart  of  trees,  and  stones,  and  apparently  de- 
prived altogether  of  air.  A  kind  of  authenticity  has  been 
stamped  on  these  stories  by  the  experiments  of  Herissant,  made 
under  the  eye  of  the  French  Academy  in  1777;  for  he  found 
that  of  three  toads  closely  immured  in  boxes  with  plaster  of 
Paris; — two  were  alive  when  the  boxes  were  examined  after 
an  interval  of  eighteen  months.  Dr  Edwards  has  shown  that 
the  Academy,  however  careful  they  seemed  to  be  in  removing 
every  obvious  source  of  fallacy,  nevertheless  admitted  one  of 
most  essential  importance.     He  first  repeated  the  experiments 
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of  Herissant,  and  obtained  analogous  results.  Ttie  apparently 
asphyxiated  animals  lived  a  great  deal  longer  than  when  they 
were  asphyxiated  in  the  air,  as  already  described.  Nay,  how- 
ever paradoxical  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  they  lived  longer 
so  asphyxiated  than  when  they  breathed  freely  in  open  air. 
But  when  thus  immured,  the  air  is  not  prevented  from  reach- 
ing them.  In  fact,  Dr  Edwards  found,  that  if  a  tube  closed  at 
one  end  with  plaster  was  filled  with  mercury  and  reversed  in 
a  mercurial  trough,  the  air  penetrated  the  plaster  with  great 
rapidity ;  and  consequently  that  when  the  boxes  containing  the 
animals  were  plunged  under  water  or  mercury,  they  lived  very 
little  longer  than  those  which  had  not  been  previously  immur- 
ed in  the  plaster.  The  paradox  noticed  above  is  also  easily  ac- 
counted for.  When  these  animals  are  left  uninjured  in  the  open 
air,  they  soon  perish  through  the  loss  they  sustain  by  transpi- 
ration and  consequent  desiccation  ;  but  when  shut  up  in  plaster, 
while  sufficient  air  is  admitted  to  oxidize  the  blood,  transpira- 
tion is  rendered  exceedingly  slow. 

The  progress  of  asphyxia  in  the  frog-tribe  is  most  singularly 
affected  by  various  external  circumstances, — namely,  tempera- 
ture, season,  and  the  presence  of  air  in  the  water  in  which  they 
are  immersed.  The  operation  of  each  of  these  modifying  cir- 
cumstances has  been  investigated  by  our  author  with  ccwisum- 
mate  ability ;  and  the  greater  part  of  this  investigation  is  en- 
tirely new.  Spallanzani  and  others,  indeed,  had  remarked  that 
frogs  live  longer  under  water  in  winter  than  in  summer,  but  they 
never  endeavoured  to  examine  the  fact  particularly,  or  to  trace 
it  to  its  causes. 

1.  Temperature. — When  frogs  during  summer  were  placed 
under  water  varying  in  temperature  from  59°  to  65°,  they  lived 
from  one  hour  to  two  hours  and  a  half;  but  if,  at  the  same 
season,  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  reduced  to  50°,  they 
lived  betwixt  five  hours  three  quarters,  and  six  hours  one  quar- 
ter, or  fully  twice  as  long;  and  when  the  water  was  brought 
down  to  the  freezing  point,  they  survived  from  Q\  to  8J  hours, 
or  thrice  as  long.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  temperature  was 
raised  to  72°,  they  survived  only  from  thirty-five  to  seventy 
minutes  ;  at  the  temperature  of  90°,  they  lived  only  from  twelve 
to  thirty-two  minutes;  and  at  107°  they  always  expired  within 
two  minutes,  and  some  in  a  few  seconds  only.  Results  precisely 
similar  were  obtained  with  toads.  In  performing  these  experi- 
ments, the  utmost  care  was  taken  that  the  concomitant  cir- 
cumstances should  be  alike  in  all,  and  that  the  temperature 
only  should  vary. 

2.  It  likewise  appears  that  the  gradual  change  of  the  seasons 
efiects  some  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  animals  of  this  tribe, 
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in  consequence  of  which,  their  capability  of  living  without  res- 
piration is  very  much  modified.  In  the  months  of  July  and 
September,  when  the  temperature  was  6,3°,  we  have  seen  that 
they  died  under  water  in  two  hours  and  a  half  at  the  farthest. 
But  in  November  they  lived  under  water  raised  to  the  same 
temperature  between  2'i  5',  aiul  .5''  35'.  The  author  runs  rapid- 
ly over  the  chief  circumstances  which  mif;ht  be  supposed  to 
produce  this  phenomenon,  and  shows,  in  the  end,  that  it  can  be 
attributed  only  to  the  influence  of  previous  temperature,  the 
average  of  which,  for  a  month  before  the  first  experiment,  was 
60%  and  for  a  month  before  the  second,  4-6°.  A  similar  pro- 
longation of  life  also  takes  place  at  lower  temperatures.  Thus 
•when  the  water  w-as  at  50",  they  lived  under  it  from  5^  10'  to 
1  111  4-0'  in  the  month  of  November,  from  20  to  24'  hours  in  De- 
cember ;  and  at  the  temperature  of  32°,  in  the  latter  month, 
some  of  them  survived  two  days  and  a  half.  Life,  however,  is 
not  prolonged  at  high  temperatures,  by  the  influence  of  the 
cold  seasons.  In  water,  at  the  temperature  of  107°,  they  always 
perish  within  two  minutes. 

3.  But  the  circumstance  which  affects  most  the  life  of  the  frog- 
tribe,  when  confined  under  water,  is  the  presence  of  air  dissolv- 
ed in  it.     Passing  over  the  observations,  experiments  and  rea- 
soning, quoted  from  previous  authors,  as  too  vague  for  the  pur- 
poses of  physiology,   we  shall  proceed   at  once   to  notice  the 
gen'^ral  facts  which  Dr  Edward's  himself  observed.    Even  when 
the  (juantity  is  limited,  he  found  that  a  frog  lives  in  the  winter 
time  nearly  twice  as  long  in  aerated  water,  as  in  that  which  has 
been  deprived  of  air  by  boiling.     But  if  drawn  off  daily  and  re- 
placed by  fresh  water,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  animal  al- 
ways immersed,  it  lives  many  months;  one  survived  more  than 
two  months  and  a  half,  and  even  then  died  only  in  consequence 
of  the  renewal   of  the  water  having  been  one  day  accidental- 
ly forgotten.     This  extraordinary  prolongation  of  its  life  can  be 
owing  to  nothing  else  than  the  supply  of  air  from  that  contain- 
ed in  the  water;  for  if  the  water  is  replaced  by  portions  pre- 
viously deprived  of  air,  the  animal   perishes  in  a  few  hours; 
and,  besides,  as  long  as  aerated  water  is  supplied  in  sufficient 
abundance,  the  vessels  of  the  web  between  the  toes  may  be  seen 
to  convey  arterial  blood.     It  appears,   therefore,   that  the  frog 
is  truly  amphibious,  although  it  does  not  possess  the  combina- 
tion of  organs  with  which  other  amphibious  animals  are  pro- 
vided ;  and  consequently  that  it  may  pass  the  whole  or  great- 
er part  of  the  winter  under  water,  as  some  naturalists  have  al- 
leged.    But  it  is  not  torpid  at  that  time,  as  has  been  generally 
supposed.     Its  motions  indeed  are  sluggish  ;   but  still   it  docs 
move  about,  and  is  sensible. 
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It  may  be  objected  to  the  results  thus  obtained  by  Dr  Ed- 
wards, that  according  to  Spallanzani,  the  frog  dies  sooner  in  a 
stream  thaii  in  stagnant  water.  But  our  author  repeated  that 
experiment,  and  found  the  fact  to  be  quite  the  reverse.  This 
property,  however,  is  not  possessed  at  all  temperatures  and  at 
all  seasons.  In  the  month  of  March,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  water  did  not  exceed  .50°,  a  frog  died  in  twenty  days,  though 
the  water  was  renewed  daily ;  and  in  April,  at  the  temperature 
of  56°,  another  perished  in  a  single  day.  If  they  were  placed 
in  a  stream  of  water,  however,  they  lived  much  longer  at  these 
temperatures  than  in  a  limited  quantity  daily  renewed  ;  yet  al- 
most all  of  them  died  within  a  month.  The  difference  of  course 
depends  on  the  regular  supply  of  a  more  perfectly  aerated  water. 

Through  what  organ  therefore  is  it  enabled  to  abstract  the 
air  from  the  water?  It  cannot  be  the  lungs;  for  the  movements 
of  deglutition,  which  always  accompany  the  breathing  of  the 
frog,  cease  the  moment  it  is  plunged  under  water.  It  can  only 
be  the  skin;  and  that  this  is  really  the  organ  of  respiration  in 
such  circumstances,  Dr  Edwards  gives  ample  and  direct  proof 
in  a  future  part  of  the  work. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  influence  of  aerated  water  on  the 
life  of  the  frog-tribe,  the  next  object  of  our  author's  researches 
was   to  determine  the  vivifying  influence  of  almosphciical   air 
itself,  acting  on  the  ^kin  and  on  the  lungs.     The  power  which 
the  atmosphere  possesses  of  maintaining  their  life,  by  acting  on 
the  skin  alone,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  possessed  by  aerated 
water  frequently  renewed.     This  was  put  to  the  test  cf  experi- 
ment in   several  ways;   first,  by  keeping  the  mouth  open   by  a 
gag,  in  which  state  the  frog  can  breath  but  very  little;  second- 
ly, by  applying  a  tight  ligature  behind  the  head;  and,  lastly,  by 
cutting  out   tlie  lungs.     (In   making  these  experiments,    care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture,  other- 
wise death  speedily  ensues  from  desiccation.)     When  altogether 
deprived  of  the   lungs,  which  Dr  Edwards   considers   the   best 
mode  of  suppressing   respiration,   it  lives  from  thirty- three  to 
forty  days.     This  period  is  considerably  shorter  than  the  dura- 
tion of  their  life   in  aerated  water  at  low  temperatures;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  may  be  safely  attributed  to  the  efl'cct  of  the 
operation ;    for,    when    animals    so    mutilated    were    placed    in 
water,   they    too    died    considerably    sooner    than   those  which 
were    uninjured.       At  all    events,    the  influence    of  cutaneous 
respiration    in    supporting   life    is    evidently    very    great.       It 
is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the   influence  of  pulmonary  respi- 
ration alone.     If  the  function  of  the  skin  be  destroyed  by  strip- 
ping it  off,  the  frog  dies  in  a  few  hours ;  or  if  its  body  be  iin.- 
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mcrsed  in  oil,  and  its  mouth  licld  in  the  air,  it  perishes  dur- 
ing the  first  day  :  But  neither  of  these  modes  of  experimentinf^ 
is  free  from  objection.  A  less  objectionable  mode  was  by  im- 
mersinij  the  body  of  the  animal  in  water  of  such  a  temperature 
that  it  could  not  live  by  the  absorption  of  the  dissolved  air,  and 
keepintr  its  head  always  in  the  atmosphere.  When  so  situated, 
the  frog  survived  three  months  and  a  half;  but  other  animals 
of  the  same  natural  family,  such  as  the  rainette\  and  one  va- 
riety of  the  toad  {crapaud  accoucJwur),  died  in  three  or  four 
days.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  some,  if  not  all  of  the 
hatrachians^  are  incapable  of  living  long  by  the  pulmonary  res^ 
piration  alone. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  the  influence  of  air,  wa- 
ter and  heat,  on  the  life  of  the  frog  tribe,  merely  as  they  affect 
the  respiration.  We  shall  now  proceed  with  our  author  to  re* 
late  their  effects  on  Transpiration  and  Absorption.  It  was  na- 
tural to  expect,  that  the  loss  sustained  by  transpiration  in  the 
atmosphere  would,  ccctcris  paribus^  decrease  with  the  time. 
This  was  determined  experimentally  by  placing  various  spe- 
cies of  the  hatrachians  in  calm  air  of  uniform  temperature,  and 
weighing  them  at  regular  intervals.  These  intervals,  however, 
must  be  pretty  long;  for  the  transpiration  is  so  powerfully  in- 
fluenced by  trivial  causes,  that  if  the  observations  were  taken  at 
intervals  considerably  shorter  than  three  hours,  the  loss  was 
found  to  be  very  irregular,  being  sometimes  greater,  sometimes 
less  than  during  the  previous  interval.  But  if  the  weight  was 
taken  every  third  hour,  it  became  evident,  that  the  loss  dimi- 
nished progressively  with  the  time.  The  reason  is  obvious  : 
Each  successive  diminution  leaves  less  and  less  fluid  for  supply- 
ing the  subsequent  transpiration. — The  effect  of  the  state  of  the 
air  as  to  repose,  in  modifying  the  loss  by  transpiration,  is  very 
great.  A  frog  placed  at  an  open  window  lost,  according  to  the 
force  of  the  wind,  two,  three,  or  four  times  as  much  as  another 
left  in  the  same  apartment  at  a  shut  window.  The  influence  of 
the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air  is  likewise  very  remarkable.  In 
calm  air  saturated  with  moisture  transpiration  still  takes  place; 
a  greater  loss  is  sustained  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
chemical  changes  produced  by  the  breathing.  But  when  the 
air  is  kept  as  dry  as  possible  by  quicklime,  the  loss  is  five  or 
even  ten  times  as  great.  The  influence  of  temperature  is  also 
obvious,  though  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
At  68°  it  is  twice  as  great  as  at  32%  and  at  104°  it  is  seven  times 
as  great.  At  high  temperatures,  too,  the  loss  is  much  niore 
uniform,  being  nearly  e(]ual  in  equal  limes  till  the  aniinal  \% 
near  the  point  of  death. 
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The  phenomena  which  take  place  in  water  are  of  course  very 
different.  It"  a  frog,  which  has  been  rethiced  by  transpiration 
in  the  air,  be  put  in  water,  it  recovers  its  weight  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  it  lost  it;  and  the  increase  diminishes  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  point  of  saturation.  When  it  has  arrived  at  this 
point,  it  does  not  remain  stationary.  It  alternately  Inses  and 
gains  weight;  but  the  loss  eventually  predominates.  The  oc- 
casional loss  is  owing  to  the  transpiration  of  animal  matter, 
the  occasional  gain  to  the  absorption  of  water,  and  the  ultimate 
decrease  to  a  diminution  in  the  power  of  absorption,  from  want 
of  nourishment.  This  transpiration  of  animal  matter  must  be 
distinguished  from  general  transpiration,  such  as  takes  place 
in  the  air.  The  latter  consists  partly  of  the  former,  or  (ra7isu~ 
dution,  as  Dr  Edwards  distinguishes  it,  and  partly  of  transpira- 
tion by  evaporation.  Evaporation  is  most  abundant  in  the  air, 
but  cannot  take  place  in  water;  Transudation  is  a  vital,  evapora- 
tion a  physical  process.  The  transpiration  in  water,  or  transuda- 
tion, is  very  much  increased  at  high  temperatures,  so  as  to  ex- 
ceed considerably  the  absorption  ;  and  the  reverse  takes  place 
at  low  temperatures.  It  is  probable  that  transudation  in  the 
air  is  also  much  augmented  by  increase  of  temperature.  The 
effect  of  the  dryness  and  motion  of  the  air,  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  to  be  directed  on  evaporation  chiefiy. 

II.  We  have  now  concluded  our  analysis  of  Dr  Edwards's 
Experiments  on  the  Influence  of  Physical  Agents  on  the  Life 
of  the  Frog- tribe.  The  second  part  of  the  work  embraces  an 
account  of  their  influence  on  other  cold-blooded  vertebrated 
animals,  such  as  fashes,  lizards,  snakes  and  tortoises.  He  has 
prefixed  to  this  department  of  his  subject  a  short  and  interest- 
ing inquiry  into  the  influence  of  these  agents  on  the  life  of  the 
tadpole,  and  on  its  transmutation  into  the  perfect  frog.  We  need 
hardly  remind  our  readers,  that  the  tadpole  possesses  the  dou- 
ble pulmonary  system  of  true  amphibious  animals.  Hence  Dr 
Edwards  found,  that,  even  when  the  temperature  of  the  water 
exceeded  50°,  at  which  degree  frogs  soon  die  if  prevented  from 
breathing,  these  animals  continued  long  vigorous.  He  has  kept 
them  many  days  under  water  at  77°.  It  is  well  known  that 
their  transmutation  into  the  adult  state  is  very  much  affected  by 
nutrition  and  temperature;  an  imperfect  supply  of  nourishment 
and  cold  retard  it  considerably.  Our  author  has  added  the  sin- 
gular fact,  that  it  is  likewise  much  retarded  by  preventing  them 
from  having  access  to  the  air.  Twelve  were  sunk  in  the  Seine  in 
a  tin  box  perforated  with  holes,  and  others  were  kept  in  water 
from  the  river,  whicli  was  exposed  to  the  air,  and  changed  fre- 
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fjuentl}'.  All  of  them  iind  nearly  attninccl  the  size  at  which 
llieir  transformation  takes  place.  h\  a  few  days  the  latter  un- 
derwent the  expected  change;  but  of  those  which  were  sunk  in 
the  Seine,  ten  continued  in  the  tadpole  &tate  long  afterwards, 
and  had  grown  twice  or  even  thrice  as  hn-ge ;  and  the  other 
two  underwent  the  change  much  later  than  those  which  had 
free  access  to  the  air. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  relation  which  sub- 
sists between  the  frog-tribe  and  fishes,  wiih  respect  to  the  in- 
fluence of  physical  agents  on  their  life.  When  fishes  are 
})laccd  in  water  deprived  of  its  air,  temperature  has  precisely 
the  same  effect  on  them  as  on  frogs.  At  the  freezing  point  they 
live  longest ;  at  104?°  they  die  within  two  minutes.  In  a  limited 
quantity  of  aerated  water  excluded  from  the  contact  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  eiFect  of  temperature  is  the  same.  If  the  water 
is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  resvdt  is  nearly  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  the  frog.  At  the  temperature  of  68°  the  bleak  ( ab- 
Ictte — cijprhnts  alburnus)  dies  in  a  few  hours;  but  at  50°  or  5'^°  it 
survives  till  the  water  spoils,  and  will  live  indefinitel}',  if  the  wa- 
ter be  renewed  occasionally.  So  much  with  respect  to  their 
life  in  water. — Fishes,  it  is  well  known,  are  not  in  all  circum- 
stances capable  of  living  independently  of  respiration  in  the  air; 
it  has  been  shown  by  former  physiologists,  that  they  sometimes 
rise  to  the  surface  to  breathe  in  the  air,  and  that  they  die  if  con- 
fined altogether  under  water.  l)r  Kdwards  has  extended  con- 
siderably our  knowledge  respecting  their  respiration  in  the  air. 
He  shows  that  their  gills  can  exercise,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
same  function  as  the  lungs  of  terrestrial  animals.  Thus  the 
fishes  which  do  not  move  their  gills  in  the  air,  die  much  sooner 
than  those  that  do  ;  and  their  existence  is  rendered  as  long  by 
keeping  their  gills  open.  Farther,  fishes  die  in  the  air  not  so 
much  peihaps  from  a  change  in  their  mode  of  breathing,  as 
by  exhaustion  from  the  loss  they  sustain  by  transpiration.  The 
gudgeon  [cyjuvius  godio)  and  the  pollard  {C.Jfscs)  lose  about  a 
fourteenth  part  of  their  weight  by  transpiration  before  they  die; 
which  Dr  Edwards  seems  to  consider  to  be  alone  an  adequate 
causeof  death;  and,  in  consequence,  when  moisture  is  supplied  suf- 
ficiently to  them,  their  existence  in  the  air  niay  be  extended  to  i)  ^ 
hours.  He  appears  disposed  to  conclude,  partly  from  reasoning, 
and  partly  from  experiment,  that  this  term  might  be  considerably 
prolonged,  if  a  mode  could  be  devised  Ibr  maintaining  uniform 
imbibition  throughout  the  body,  while  the  gills  act  in  the  air. 
His  reasoning  does  not  admit  of  abridgment,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  admit  it  here,  more  especially  as  it  does  not  appear  quite 
satisfactory. 
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The  author  tlicn  concludes  ihe  second  great  department  of  his 
subject,  bv  describing  cursorily  the  general  results  ofhis  experi- 
ments on  lizards,  serpents  v.wd  tortoises.  These  results  are  quite 
analogous  with  those  obtained  in  his  experiments  on  the  irog- 
tribe.  The  few  differences  which  may  be  observed  depcntl 
either  on  the  greater  extent  of  their  lungs,  or  on  the  greater 
thickness  of  their  cuticle.  On  the  former  account  serpents  and 
tortoises  can  live  in  the  air  by  their  pulmonary  respiration  alone; 
on  the  latter  they  are  incapable  of  living  long  under  water; 
while  the  lizards,  on  account  of  their  nearer  approach  to  the 
frog-tribe  in  the  size  of  their  lungs,  and  the  texture  of  their 
&kin,  resemble  them  likewise  much  more  closely  in  their  mode 
of  life. 

III.  The  third  grand  division  treats  of  the  Influence  of  Phy- 
sical Agents  on  Warm-blooded  Animals,  and  includes  seven 
chapters. 

The  three  first  chapters  treat  of  the  power  of  producing 
heat  possessed  by  young  animals,  by  adult  hybcrnating  ani- 
mal?, and  by  other  adult  warm-blooded  animals. 

1.  It  has  been  a  common  idea,  he  remarks,  that  young  ani- 
mals have  a  higher  temperature  than  adults.  But  the  notion  is 
not  founded  on  actual  observation,  and  he  has  never  been  able 
to  observe  any  fact  in  conformity  with  it.  The  temperature  of 
puppies  is  always  very  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  mother, 
or  from  one  to  four  degrees  less.  If  young  puppies,  kittens  or 
rabbits,  are  removed  from  their  mother,  and  left  in  air  be- 
tween 50°  and  68'',  their  temperature  sinks  rapidly,  and  in  three 
or  four  hours  it  is  only  a  few  degrees  above  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  In  this  respect,  then,  they  resemble  the 
cold-blooded  animals.  The  cooling  is  quite  unconnected  with 
deficient  covering;  it  takes  place  equally  with  the  puppy  and 
kitten,  which  are  born  well  clothed,  as  with  the  young  rabbit, 
which  is  born  almost  naked  ;  and  it  is  not  prevented  by  artifi- 
cial covering.  It  arises,  therefore,  from  a  deficient  production 
of  heat.  It  is  observed  most  remarkably  soon  after  birth  ;  as 
they  increase  in  age  and  strength,  they  cool  more  and  more 
slowly,  and  in  15  days  they  preserve  their  temperature  like 
adults.  All  mammiferous  animals  are  not  so  circumstanced. 
Thus,  the  youngest  guinea-pig  preserves  its  temperature  as  well 
as  those  which  are  grown  up.  The  deficient  power  of  gener- 
ating heat  is  probably  connected  with  the  same  cause  which 
renders  some  of  the  other  functions  imperfect  at  birth.  Dr 
Edwards  has  observed  it  always  and  only  in  those  born  blind, 
A  similar  deficiency  exists  in  the  young  of  many  birds.     Spar- 
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rows  eight  days  old,  if  kept  apart,  cool  very  rapidly  to  a  tcm- 
jHMature  a  few  degrees  above  that  of  the  air.  Hawks  arc  simi- 
larly circumstanced,  and  so  are  the  young  of  all  birds  which  are 
born  naked  and  unable  to  run  about  and  feed.  Those  born 
uitii  down,  and  which  can  run  about  and  feed  themselves,  caa 
maintain  their  temperature  at  birth.  The  others  acquire  this  pro- 
perty in  the  course  of  the  third  week.  But  after  they  are  able  to 
sustain  their  temperature  in  mild  air,  they  will  still  show  a  deficient 
power  of  producing  heat,  if  the  air  is  rendered  very  cold.  Thus,  a 
young  magpie  whose  temperature  was  steady  in  mild  air,  having 
been  kept  in  air  cooled  artificially  to  37°,  lost  25  degrees  ofheat 
in  twenty  minutes,  while  an  old  bird  lost  only  six  in  an  hour. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  with  the  blackbird,  loriot,  jay, 
and  starling.  In  all  these  experiments  care  was  taken  to  ab- 
stract the  effect  of  differences  in  bulk  or  covering.  They 
prove  that  the  young  of  many  birds  and  mammiferous  animals 
are  closely  allied  in  their  faculty  of  generating  heat  to  animals 
of  cold  blood. 

2.  But  some  of  the  mammalia  retain  this  affinity  to  the  cold- 
blooded animals  even  in  the  adult  state.  For  it  is  to  a  deficien- 
cy in  the  power  of  producing  animal  heat  that  must  be  ascribed 
the  torpid  state  of  hybernating  animals.  Naturalists  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  imagined  that  their  torpor  in  the  winter  season  arose 
from  a  change  in  their  organization,  or  from  the  want  of  pro- 
per nourish mnet.  But  various  experiments  have  more  lately 
shown  that  it  is  really  connecte-d  with  an  incapability  of  pre- 
serving their  temperature  in  cold  air.  It  was  observed,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  during  hybernation  the  heat  of  their  bodies 
was  only  about  50°,  while  in  the  spring  and  summer  it  was 
95°  or  99°.  Afterwards  M.  de  Saissy  found,  that  this  difference 
in  animal  temperature  was  effected  by  gradual  changes,  and 
that  the  descent  was  considerable  before  hybernation  commenc- 
ed. Thus,  a  marmot  lost  9°. 5  betwixt  the  beginning  of  August 
and  end  of  September,  and  7°. 25  between  that  and  the  end  of 
November;  that  a  Icrot  lost  between  the  same  periods  10° 
and  18°  ;  and  a  hedgehog  3°.5  and  38°.5.  Finally,  the  same 
observer  found,  that  he  could  render  a  hybernating  animal  tor- 
pid even  in  summer  by  exposing  it  to  great  cold.  Having 
exposed  a  marmot  to  an  artificial  cold  of  14°,  its  temperature 
fell  from  95°  to  41°  in  eleven  hours,  and  it  became  completely 
torpid.  On  bringing  it  again  into  the  warm  air,  it  soon  reco- 
vered its  activity.  Dr  Edwards  has  repealed  this  experiment 
on  the  bat  in  the  month  of  April.  When  kept  in  an  artificial 
temperature  of  34°,  its  heat  fell  in  one  hour  from  93°  to  57°.25. 

3.  Such  being  the  fact  with  respect   to   hybernating  animals, 
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it  becomes  an  object  of  much  interest  to  determine  wheiber  the 
other  warm-blooded  animals  do  not  possess  a  greater  power  of 
generating  heat  in  the  cold  than  in  the  warm  season.  For  it  is 
now  generally  acknowledged  that  their  temperature  is  almost, 
or  even  altogether  uniform,  or,  at  all  events,  that  no  greater 
difference  is  observed  at  different  seasons,  than  has  been  like- 
wise observed  in  different  individuals  of  one  species  in  the  same 
season.  One  would  naturally  expect,  therefore,  to  find  the  fa- 
culty of  generating  heat  greater  in  winter,  otherwise  how  does 
the  body  withstand  the  increase  of  cold  in  the  atmosphere  ? 
Dr  Edwards  has  settled  the  point  with  respect  to  birds  by  direct 
experiment;  and  analogy,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  will  lead 
us  to  infer,  that  the  mammalia  are  similarly  constituted.  In 
February,  five  sparrows  were  placed  in  a  vessel  cooled  by  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt — proper  means  being  at  the  same  time 
used  to  enable  them  to  breathe  freely.  The  mean  diminution 
of  their  temperature  in  one  hour  was  three- fourths  of  a  degree, 
and  no  greater  decrease  was  effected  at  the  end  of  the  third 
hour.  In  July  this  experiment  was  repeated  on  four  sparrows. 
In  one  hour  the  mean  decrease  was  Q^.d^  and  in  three  hours 
1 1°.  In  the  month  of  August  it  was  3°  in  one  hour,  8.75  in 
three  hours.  It  is  hence  evident,  that  a  continuance  of  warm 
weather  impairs  their  power  of  producing  heat. 

The  three  subsequent  chapters  of  this  division  are  occupied 
with  an  inquiry  into  the  respiration  of  warm-blooded  animals. 

4.  All  warm-blooded  animals  require  the  free  access  of  at- 
mospherical air  to  their  lungs  ;  if  completely  excluded,  few  of 
them  survive  five  minutes;  this  term  will  be  sufficient  to  kill 
even  those  which  live  in  the  water,  and  are  accustomed  to  plunge 
under  it.  But  it  is  a  singular  fact,  first  observed  by  Buffon, 
that  the  young  of  some  warm-blooded  animals  can  support  the 
privation  of  air  for  a  much  greater  length  of  time.  He  found 
that  new-born  puppies  may  be  kept  half  an  hour  under  warm 
milk  without  suffering  any  injury.  Legallois  made  a  similar 
observation  on  young  rabbits;  having  found  that  the  limit  of 
their  existence  in  a  state  of  asphyxia  was  about  half  an  hour. 
This  faculty  of  resisting  the  privation  of  air  diminishes  rapidly 
with  their  progress  in  age.  On  the  second  day,  indeed,  or 
sometimes  even  on  the  third,  the  dilference  is  not  very  obvious. 
But,  on  the  fifth  day,  they  survive  only  sixteen  minutes  ;  on  the 
tenth  only  five  minutes  and  a  half,  and  on  the  fifteenth  they 
die  as  soon  as  adults.  The  facts  now  mentioned  are  very  re- 
markable, as  they  concur  precisely  with  those  formerly  noticed 
with  regard  to  their  power  of  producing  heat.  At  birth,  and 
for  two  or  three  days  afterwards,   the  power  of  producing  heat 
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is  feeblest;  on  tlie  fifih  day  it  is  decidedly  frrcntcr  ;  and  in  four- 
teen days  it  is  almost  as  perfect  as  in  adults.  But  we  have  seen 
that  the  power  of  prodiicino-  heat  is  in  some  animals  perfect  at 
birth.  If,  therefore,  the  coincidence  just  noticed  is  not  purely 
accidental,  there  ought  to  be  in  the  youn<^  of  these  animals  a 
corresponding  incapability  of  enduring  the  privation  of  air  ; 
and  Dr  Edwards  has  shown  that  the  correspondence  is  exact. 
A  younir  guinea-pig  cannot  support  asphyxia  above  three  or 
four  minutes  longer  than  an  adult  of  the  same  species.  The 
same  agreement  may  be  observed  in  birds.  A  young  sparrow, 
which,  in  air  at  61°,  lost,  in  half  an  hour,  29  degrees  of  tem- 
perature, lived  eight  minutes  imder  water ;  wliile  another, 
which  lost  only  16.°25  died  in  four  minutes  ;  and  the  adult  spar- 
row survives  but  one  minute  and  a  few  seconds. 

Temperature  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  duration  of 
asphyxia.  In  water  at  32*^,  kittens  one  or  two  days  old  live 
only  four  minutes  and  a  half;  at  50°,  they  live  ten  minutes  and 
a  third;  at  68°,  thirty-eight  minutes  and  three  quarters;  at 
86°  the  period  begins  to  shorten  again;  and  at  104-°  they  sur- 
vive only  ten  minutes  and  a  half.  Analogous  phenomena  may 
he  observed  in  adults,  but  of  course  the  differences  are  very 
trifling. 

5.  The  next  object  of  the  author's  attention  is  to  discover 
whether  any  relation  subsists  also  betwixt  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing heat,  and  the  consumption  of  air  by  breathing.  This 
chapter  is  begun  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  chief  facts  pre- 
viously ascertained  concerning  the  changes  produced  by  respi- 
ration in  the  air.  The  only  one  of  these  lacts  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  mention,  is,  that  all  warm-blooded  animals, 
when  confined  in  a  limited  quantity  of  air,  consume  it  to  the 
same  extent  before  they  die ;  and  that  if  others  are  placed  in 
air  so  altered,  they  perish  as  soqn  as  when  they  are  deprived  of 
air  altogether.  Dr  Edwards  has  found,  that  with  respect  to 
the  duration  of  life  in  a  limited  quantity  of  air,  considerable 
differences  exist  among  animals  even  of  the  same  species,  age 
and  size;  but  all  reduce  the  air  to  the  same  state  of  impurity 
before  they  die;  and  consequently  such  differences  probably 
depend  on  constitutional  peculiarities,  which  modify  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  the  air  is  consumed.  These  peculiarities  are 
very  striking,  if  we  take,  as  subjects  of  experiment,  young  and 
adult  animals  ot  those  species  which  are  born  iniperfect.  Were 
we  to  judge,  says  he,  of  their  power  of  consuming  air  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  breathing  or  circulation,  or  the  activity  of  nu- 
trition, we  should  assume  at  once  that  young  animals  effect  its 
consumption  most  rapidly.  But  the  reverse  is  the  I'act.  In  a 
given  cjuantily  of  air,   in  which  adult  sparrows  lived  at  an  aver- 
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ao^e  one  hour  and  thirty- one  minutes,  young  sparrows  eight  clays 
old  lived  fourteen  liours  and  filly  minutes; — a  dilference  which 
is  much  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  diftcrence 
in  their  size,  the  former  being  only  twice  as  big  as  the  latter. 
If  the  experiment  be  made  on  the  young  bird  when  it  has  jii&t 
begun  to  feed  itself,  at  which  time  it  is  as  big  as  the  adult  bird, 
the  difference  is  much  less,  though  still  perceptible;  it  lives  at 
an  average  two  hours  thirty-nine  minutes.  We  see  again, 
therefore,  a  striking  coincidence  betwixt  the  power  of  produc- 
ing heat,  and  another  important  phenomenon  in  the  life  of  ani- 
mals :  Sparrows  eight  days  old  cannot  maintain  their  tempera- 
ture, and  they  just  begin  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  it,  when 
they  begin  to  feed  themselves.  Similar  facts  have  been  esta- 
blished by  Dr  Edwards  with  respect  to  the  mammalia.  Pup- 
pies one  or  two  days  old  were  kept  in  a  limited  quantity  of  air 
ibr  four  hours  and  fifty-nine  minutes.  Guinea-pigs  fifteen  days 
old  were  then  kept  in  the  same  quantity  of  air  till  it  was  simi- 
larly consumed;  and  the  time  required  to  effect  this  was  only 
one  hour  and  forty-two  minutes,  or  one-third  of  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  puppies.  Vet  the  latter  were  even  larger  than 
the  former.  We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  how  singu- 
larly this  fitct  accords  with  their  relative  power  of  producing 
heat.  For  a  description  of  the  apparatus  employed  in  these 
experiments,  and  the  collateral  circumstances  to  be  attended 
to,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself. 

6.  It  only  remained  for  the  author  to  inquire,  whether  the 
same  coincidence  may  be  observed  relatively  to  the  seasons  of 
the  year.  We  have  seen  that  adult  warm-blooded  animals  pro- 
duce less  heat  in  summer  than  winter.  Do  they  also  consume 
more  air  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  season  ?  In  the  month 
of  February  he  shut  up  six  yellow-hammers  [bniaJis)  in  a  limit- 
ed quantity  of  air,  heated  artificially  to  68*^,  and  found  that  the 
mean  duration  of  their  life  was  one  hour  and  21  minutes;  while 
in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  the  mean  of  thirteen 
experiments,  made  under  similar  circumstances,  was  one  hour 
22  minutes.  He  likewise  obtained  analogous  results  with  the 
green-finch  [verdier);  the  m.ean  term  of  their  existence  in  Ja- 
nuary being  one  hour  9i  minutes,  and  in  August  one  hour  3'} 
minutes.  Lest  any  one  might  object  to  this  mode  of  making 
the  experiment,  that  the  mere  duration  of  life  is  not  a  sure  cri- 
terion of  the  consumption  of  the  air,  our  author  likewise  ob- 
served at  what  period  the  birds  showed  the  first  signs  of  itn- 
pedtd  respiration.  In  winter  this  happened  in  52^  minutes,  in 
August  in  G9  minutes.  These  experiments  were  of  course  con- 
ducted with  due  attention  to  unilbrmity  as  to  the  temperature 
of  the  air  in  which  the  birds  were  included,  and  the  pressure  of 
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tlie  atmosphere.  For  Legallois  found,  by  experiment,  that  the 
consumption  of  the  air  by  breathing  is  retarded  by  augmenting 
its  volume;  an  elFect  vviiich  every  one  knows  is  produced  by 
healing  it,  or  by  lessening  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  it. 
7.  I'iie  last  chapter  of  the  present  section  is  appropriated  to 
tlie  Transpiration  of  warm-blooded  animals.  In  them,  as  in 
animals  of  cold  blood,  the  loss  sustained  by  transpiration  ap- 
pears very  irregular,  if  the  observations  be  taken  at  short  inter- 
vals; but  if  they  be  matle  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours,  it 
is  found  to  diminish  progressively  with  the  time.  Dr  Edwards 
ascertained  this  by  experiments  with  guinea-pigs,  mice  and 
sparrows.  The  state  of  the  air  as  to  humidity  has  an  important 
influence  on  the  transpiration  of  the  warm-blooded,  as  well  as 
tlie  cokl-blooded  animals.  Thus,  if  in  air  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, sparrows  lose  at  an  average  2.62  grains  in  six  hours,  they 
will  lose,  in  air  of  the  same  temperature,  and  kept  as  dry  as 
possible  by  quicklime,  1G.06  grains,  or  six  times  as  much;  and 
the  difference  would  probably  be  greater,  if  perfect  dryness 
of  the  air  could  be  insured  throughout  the  experiment,  as  well 
as  at  its  beginning.  A  similar  set  of  experiments  were  made 
with  the  guinea-pig,  and  the  result  was  analogous;  but  the  pre- 
cise relation  of  the  losses  in  each  medium  could  not  be  deter- 
mined on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  making  allowance  for  the 
loss  sustained  by  excretion.  In  conducting  these  inquiries  se- 
veral niceties  require  to  be  attended  to,  for  which  we  must  re- 
fer to  the  work.  The  transpiration  is  also  materially  affected 
by  the  state  of  the  air  as  to  repose.  Reasoning  would  lead  to 
this  doctrine;  but  Dr  Edwards  has  also  established  it  on  facts. 
It  is  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  determine  the  actual  degree 
of  power  which  brisk  agitation  of  the  air  possesses  over  a  state 
of  repose,  because  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  it  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect repose,  without  using  such  means  as  must  alter  materially 
its  hygrometric  condition.  But  the  difference  is  certainly  very 
great;  for  even  in  the  gentle  agitation  of  a  chamber,  tlie  loss  in 
a  given  time  is  considerably  greater  than  in  confined  air  kept 
dry  by  quicklime,  and,  of  course,  in  a  state  of  almpst  jxjrfect 
repose. 

IV.  Wc  shall  now  pass  with  our  author  to  the  fourth  and 
last  great  tlivision,  which  treats  of  the  Influence  of  Physical 
Agents  on  Man  and  Vertebrated  Animals  generally.  The 
reader  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  crilcrions  by  which  Dr 
Edwards  determines  the  influence  of  physical  agents  on  the 
lower  animals,  will  easily  see  that  a  similar  mode  of  investiga- 
tion cannot  be  applied  to  the  human  species.    A  diilcrcnt  mode 
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has  therefore  been  adopted  in  the  present  division.  Having 
examined  the  relations  subsisting  between  physical  agents  and 
various  tribes  of  the  lower  animals,  and  having  ascertained, 
that,  with  certain  unimportant  exceptions,  these  relations  are 
the  same  in  all  of  them,  he  extends  the  fact  by  analogy  to  man 
and  other  tribes  of  animals  not  expressly  examined,  and  sup- 
ports this  analogical  reasoning  as  he  proceeds,  by  referring  to 
occasional  observations  and  detached  experiments  published  by 
others,  or  made  expressly  by  himself. 

The  first  five  chapters  of  this  division  ti'eat  of  Animal  Tem- 
perature, and  the  power  of  maintaining  and  producing  it. 

1.  The  first  object  of  his  attention  is  the  relative  power  of 
producing  heat  possessed  by  the  human  species  at  different 
ages.  From  the  data  ascertained  in  the  former  part  of  his  in- 
quiries he  infers,  that,  in  the  infant  state,  man  must  possess 
the  power  of  maintaining  his  temperature,  unless  his  birth 
is  premature;  for  in  the  former  case  he  is  born  perfect,  in 
the  latter  imperfect.  Accordingly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
mature  children  can  maintain  their  temperature  in  mild  air. 
Yet  the  power  is  not  quite  so  perfect  as  in  after  years  ;  and  we 
should  be  disposed  to  draw  this  inference  from  a  fact  overlook- 
ed by  the  author,  namely,  that  children,  though  born  more 
perfect  than  those  young  animals  which  cannot  maintain  their 
temperature,  are  yet  less  perfect  than  those  which  can  do  so. 
The  imperfect  power  possessed  by  children  of  maintaining  their 
temperature  cannot  be  determined  by  positive  experiment;  but 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  their  actual  tempa- 
ture  being  inferior  to  that  of  adults.  Dr  Edwards  found  the 
temperature  of  twenty  adults  to  vary  between  96^  and  98^°, 
■while  that  of  ten  children,  none  of  whom  was  above  ten  days 
old,  varied  between  93^°  and  96"^ ;  and  that  of  a  seven  months' 
child,  two  days  after  birth,  was  only  89-^-°. 

2.  Such  being  the  fact,  therefore,  with  regard  to  young  ani- 
mals generally,  what  effect  will  this  deficiency  in  their  power 
of  producing  heat  have  over  their  health  and  life  at  different 
ages  ?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  influence  of  cold  on  the 
mortality  of  different  ages  ?  When  kittens,  puppies,  or  spar- 
rows, are  exposed  to  air,  about  the  mean  annual  temperature, 
or  somewhat  lower,  in  which  circumstances  their  heat  will 
speedily  fall  to  6S°,  or  even  57°,  they  become  stiff,  almost  in- 
sensible, and  unable  to  move.  If  they  are  exposed  in  this  state 
to  warm  air,  they  speedil\'  regain  their  heat,  and  with  it  their 
sensibility  and  power  of  motion  ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  suf- 
fered any  injury  by  the  experiment.  Nay,  it  may  be  repeated 
several  times   without  apparent  harm,  though  doubtless  their 
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health  must  be  aff'^-cted  ultimately,  r'artlier,  they  may  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  torpidity,  with  their  bodily  temperature  at  68°  or 
even  62°,  for  two  or  three  days,  witiiout  sustaining  any  injury, 
provided  the  external  cold  be  not  too  severe.  But  the  case  is 
very  diflbrent  with  adults  of  the  same  species.  It  has  beert 
shown  that  adults  resist  the  action  of  cold  much  more  cdectual- 
Jy ;  but  if  their  lemj)erature  be  on.ce  reduced  by  it,  the  conse- 
quences are  also  much  more  prejudicial.  At  first,  indeed,  they 
seem  to  recover  as  readily  as  the  youn<!^;  but  Dr  Edwards  found 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  birds  on  which  he  made  the  experi- 
ment perished  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  He  docs  not  appear 
to  have  made  the  same  experiment  on  c|uadrupeds. — llie  au- 
thor has  traced  very  beautifully,  at  the  close  of  the  chapter,  the 
final  causos  of  this  difference  in  the  effects  of  cold. 

3.  Althoutrh  the  body  soon  recovers  its  temperature  after 
having  been  cooled  by  exposure  to  cold  air,^  it  is  an  important 
fact,  that  its  faculty  of  producing  heat  is  for  some  time  impaired  ; 
for  a  shorter  time  is  required  to  effect  again  the  same  reduction 
of  temperature  in  air  of  the  same  degree  of  cold  ;  and  if  the  re- 
duction be  repeated  several  times,  after  each  repetition  a  longer 
period  is  required  to  restore  the  temperature.  Hence  Dr  Ed- 
wards remarks,  the  sens-jticn  of  cold  which  is  apt  to  continue 
some  time  after  exposure  to  severe  cold  and  subsequent  restora- 
tion of  heat,  is  not  altogether  a  morbid  sensation,  as  is  general- 
ly thought,  but  really  arises  from  a  deficient  supply  of  internal 
liea^,  and  a  consequent  ten<Iency  in  the  body  to  cool  again. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  prolonged  exposure  to  heat,  after  ex- 
posure to  cold,  has  a  tendency  to  restore  the  power  of  produ- 
cing heat.  A  practical  deduction  from  this  fact  is  the  rule 
which  experience  has  long  ago  taught  the  natives  of  cold  cli- 
mates; viz.  that  the  best  way  to  enable  the  body  to  endure  ex- 
treme degrees  of  cold,  is  to  keep  it  previously  well  warmed. 

5.  The  influence  of  the  seasons  may  be  deduced  from  the  facts 
and  principles  laid  down  in  the  previous  chapters.  During  the 
heat  of  summer,  the  greater  number  of  the  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals gradually  acquire  an  increased  power  of  producing  heat, 
which  is  manifested  as  winter  approaches;  while  the  cold  of 
winter  gradually  impairs  the  same  power,  so  as  to  prepare  the 
body  for  the  less  demand  on  this  function  during  the  summer. 
These  salutary  changes,  however,  do  not  occur  in  all  animals. 
The  hybernating  animals  never  acquire  a  sufficient  power  to 
resist  the  cold  of  winter.  Other  animals  too,  which  do  not  Iiy- 
bernate,  nevertheless  have  but  an  inferior  power  of  producing 
heat,  and  consequently  must  remedy  the  deficiency  by  artificial 
Bieans.     The  mouse,  according;  to  Dr  Edwards,  is  tluis  circuui- 
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stanced.  Unlike  most  other  mammiferous  animals,  it  builds 
warm  nests  for  the  winter;  and  he  has  found,  that  in  that  sea- 
son it  cools  very  rapidly  when  exposed  to  moderate  cold.  Al- 
though man  ranks  with  the  m.ost  perfect  animals  in  these  re- 
spects, it  is  highly  probable  that  all  persons  do  not  undergo 
with  the  seasons  the  same  salutary  changes  in  the  facully  of 
producing  heat.  There  is  a  diiferenre  among  individuals  in 
their  capability  of  enduring  cold,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to 
mere  sensation,  or  the  simple  force  of  habit.  It  probably  de- 
pends in  a  much  greater  degree  on  differences  in  the  power  of 
producing  heat;  and  this  idea  derives  some  confirmation  from 
the  fact,  that  persons  very  sensible  to  cold,  if  they  have  been 
much  exposed  to  it,  are  warmed  again  much  more  slowly  than 
others. 

The  five  succeeding  chapters  of  the  fourth  section  relate  to 
the  influence  of  physical  agents  on  the  respiration  of  man  and 
vertebrated  animals  gen  oral  !}•. 

6.  When  deprived  of  air,  man  speedily  perishes  like  the 
tribes  of  animals  formerly  noticed.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
progress  of  asphyxia  is  less  rapid  in  infancy  than  in  the  adult  age. 
On  the  one  hand,  children  at  birth  are  somewhat  allied  to  those 
young  animals  which  are  born  imperfect;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
possess  pretty  perfectly  the  power  of  maintaining  their  tempera- 
ture. On  the  latter  account,  it  is  probable  that  the  progress  of 
asphyxia  will  be  very  nearly  the  same  at  all  periods. — Although 
the  young  of  some  animals  can  live  a  long  time  without  access 
to  air,  Dr  Edwards  remarks,  that  the  voluntary  motions  of  the 
body  cease  in  all  about  the  same  time.  He  has  known  some 
puppies  live  51  minutes  under  water ;  yet  their  voluntary  mo- 
tions ceased  in  four  minutes. — Habit  has  very  little  effect  on  the 
power  of  enduring  the  privations  of  air.  The  longest  period 
during  which  the  best  divers  of  Paris,  who  are  very  expert, 
can  remain  under  water,  is  three  minutes.  It  is  probable  that 
temperature  has  some  influence  on  the  duration  of  the  asphyxia 
of  vertebrated  animals  generally.  We  have  seen  that  it  affects 
materially  its  duration  in  young  animals  born  imperfect;  Dr 
Edwards  adds,  in  the  present  place,  sufficient  proof  that  it  also 
affects  very  much  the  asphyxia  of  adult  hybernating  animals  in 
their  torpid  state;  but  the  duration  of  asphyxia  in  other  adult 
animals  is  in  all  circumstances  so  short,  that  the  agents  which  mo- 
dify it  can  rarely  be  appreciated.  It  is  farther  probable,  that 
in  all  animals  the  circulation  of  venous  blood  has  some  effect 
in  prolonging  life  during  the  privation  of  air.  This  has  already 
been  shown  with  respect  to  cold-blooded  animals;  and  the  au- 
thor now  extends  the  fact  to  such   young  animals  as  are  born 
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imperfect.  The  kitten  lives  from  30  to  50  minutes  under  water, 
but  if  its  heart  be  previously  cut  out,  it  survives  scarcely  half 
that  time. — The  differences  pi'oduced  by  temperature  in  the 
duration  of  asphyxia,  dcj)end  partly  on  its  power  over  the  cir- 
culation, partly  on  its  influence  on  the  nervous  system.  An  in- 
creased temperature  must  tend  to  abridge  life  during  asphyxia  ; 
for  whatever  quickens  the  circulation  has  this  tendency.  But 
the  influence  of  temperature  is  manifest,  even  when  circulation 
is  suppressed.  A  kitten,  with  the  heart  cut  out,  lived  \Sh 
minutes  in  water  at  68,  7  minutes  in  water  at  101,  and  5  mi- 
nutes in  water  at  32°;  which  facts  show  that  a  low  and  high  tem- 
perature equally  abridge  life  by  exhausting  the  nervous  energy. 

7.  The  consumption  of  the  air  by  respiration  is  very  differ- 
ent in  rapidity  in  different  tribes  of  vertebrated  animals.  Tak- 
ing, for  example,  the  extremes  of  the  scale,  the  author  finds, 
that  if  a  yellow-hammer  lives  an  hour  in  a  limited  quantity  of 
air,  a  frog  of  the  same  bulk  will  live  in  the  same  quantity  three 
or  four  days.  Yet  the  degree  to  which  the  air  is  consumed,  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same  in  both.  The  cause  of  the  difference  is 
partly  the  greater  proportional  size  of  the  lungs,  and  greater 
extent  of  the  air-cells,  partly  the  greater  rapidity  of  the  cir- 
culation, and  partly  the  greater  abundance  of  red  globules  in 
the  blood.  Young  animals  born  imperfect  consume  less  air 
than  adults;  and  according  to  De  Saissy,  hybernating  animals 
consume  much  less  in  their  torpid  state  than  during  summer. 

8.  As  to  the  combined  action  of  air  and  temperature  on  the 
respiration,  we  have  seen  that  in  cold-blooded  animals  the  de- 
crease of  the  one  compensates  for  a  diminution  of  the  other. 
If  the  access  of  air  be  in  any  way  impeded,  these  animals  are  en- 
abled to  live  provided  the  temperature  of  the  surroundingmedium 
be  reduced  ;  and  vice  versa.  Our  author  thinks  the  same  facts  may 
be  inferred,  with  regard  to  young  warm-blooded  animals,  from 
some  experiments  of  Legallois  ;  who  found,  that  although  young 
puppies  perish  almost  immediately  after  the  section  of  the  pneu- 
mo-gastric  nerves,  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  air  caused  by  the  closing  of  the  glottis,  yet  they  will 
live  a  considerable  time  in  this  state  if  they  arc  rendered  torpid  by 
cold.  Dr  Edwards  infers,  that  the  same  compensation  may  be 
effected  in  adults,  and  quotes,  in  proof  of  this,  the  practice  a- 
dopted  with  advantage  in  cases  of  syncope,  asthma,  and  in  as- 
phyxia produced  by  respiring  an  impure  air.  In  all  such  cases 
the  practice  is  to  expose  the  whole  body  to  cool  air,  and  even 
to  dash  cold  water  on  the  face  and  breast.  We  question,  how- 
ever, whether  the  good  effects  of  this  practice  arise  from  the 
cold  which  it  exltes,  reducing  the  quantity  of  air  required  for 
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respiration.  Another  much  more  probable  mode  of  action 
might  be  pointed  out;  but  the  plan  we  have  adopted  in  this 
analysis,  will  not  admit  of  such  deviations. 

9.  This  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  short  account  of  the  effect  of 
temperature  on  the  respiratory  movements,  and  of  the  reasons 
why  both  a  very  high  and  a  very  low  temperature  have  a  ten- 
dency to  accelerate  respiration.  It  is  not  susceptible  of  analysis, 
and,  besides,  does  not  contain  any  doctrines  of  very  great  im- 
portance. 

10.  The  influence  of  the  respiratory  movements  on  animal 
heat  is  beautifully  shown  in  this  chapter,  from  the  effects  of 
irritants  on  hybernating  animals  and  birds  that  are  born  imper- 
fect. M.  de  Saissy  found,  that  by  applying  mechanical  irri- 
tants to  hybernating  animals  in  a  state  of  torpor,  and  exposed  to 
a  cold  atmosphere  (at  34^°),  the  respiration  was  soon  accelerat- 
ed, sense  was  gradually  restored,  and  the  animal  temperature 
rose  in  a  few  hours  from  IC*  to  80.°.5,  86*^5  or  even  97*^.  It  is 
singular  too,  that,  by  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  the  very  cause 
which  produces  their  state  of  torpidity,  becomes  the  means  of 
rousing  them  if  carried  to  an  excess,  by  accelerating  the  respira- 
tion. If  these  animals  in  a  state  of  torpor  be  exposed  to  a  cold 
of  25°,  the  breathing  soon  becomes  quicker,  the  senses  return 
almost  as  soon  as  under  the  influence  of  mechanical  irritation, 
and  in  two  or  five  hours  from  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
their  heat  will  rise  from  40*^  to  OV.  But  the  cause  which  ex- 
cites this  change  is  incapable  of  maintaining  it,  and  they  speedi- 
ly become  again  torpid,  and  will  ultimately  perish.  Dr  Ed- 
wards has  observed  an  analogous  phenomenon  in  young  birds 
that  are  incapable  of  maintaining  their  temperature.  If  those, 
which  are  somewhat  advanced  in  age,  be  exposed  to  cold,  their 
temperature  first  decreases,  then  their  breathing  becomes  quick- 
er, and  in  no  long  time  their  temperature  is  restored  in  part  or 
altogether. 

1 1.  The  following  chapter,  on  the  transpiration  of  man  and 
the  vertcbrated  animals,  and  the  influence  of  physical  agents  on 
it,  contains  few  original  experiments,  but  consists  of  an  elabo- 
rate detail  of  the  statements  of  former  observers,  and  a  com- 
parison of  them  with  each  other,  and  with  the  general  laws,  re- 
specting the  transpiration  of  the  lower  animals,  established  by 
the  author  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  work.  Dr  Edwards 
considers  himself  entitled  to  assume  from  the  uniformity  of 
the  results  obtained  in  his  experiments  on  the  lower  animals, 
that  in  man  also  the  loss  sustained  by  transpiration  will  di- 
minish progressively  with  the  time;  a  fact  which,  he  suggests, 
has  been  quite  overlooked  by  former  physiologists,  in  the  re- 
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searches  tliey  have  made  conccrninf^  this  function. — Sanctorius 
thought  that  transpiration  was  dimini.-hcd  for  sonic  hours  after 
eating.  Our  author  endeavours  to  show  that  this  aphorism  is 
deduced  by  reasoning,  not  established  on  experiment;  and 
quotes  from  the  inquiries  of  Keill,  and  of  Sanctorius  himself, 
several  facts  which  prove  the  contrary. — AVith  respect  to  the  in- 
fluence of  sleep,  he  suggests  that  we  should  anticipate  from  his 
experiments  on  animals  a  diminution  during  this  state  ;  yet  both 
Sanctorius  and  his  successors  have  alleged  that  it  is  increased, 
and  he  himself  has  made  some  observations  to  the  same  effect. — 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  he  continues,  that  differences 
in  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air  will  affect  materially  the 
transpiration  of  man  as  well  as  of  the  lower  animals.  On  the 
latter,  the  utmost  hygrometric  variation  we  can  command,  causes 
a  difference  of  six  to  one  in  the  proportional  loss ;  and  ia 
man,  the  difference  will  not  be  less.  Few  of  tlic  numerous 
physiologists,  who  have  made  experiments  on  transpiration, 
have  paid  much  regard  to  this  condition  of  the  air;  and  none 
have  estimated  its  power  to  be  considerable.  Sanctorius  thought 
that  agitation  of  the  air  diminished  the  loss  by  transpiration, 
and  other  observers  have  confirmed  that  opinion.  Dr  Edwards 
sliows  that  the  contrary  must  be  the  case,  and  that  these  physi- 
ologists must  have  erred,  in  consequence  of  neglecting  the  mo- 
difications which  arise  from  other  causes. — Atmospherical  pres- 
sure will  probably  affect  the  transpiration  of  man,  as  it  does 
that  of  the  lower  animals ;  but  as  its  variations  are  trifling,  so 
the  differences  arising  from  these  variations  must  be  slight. — The 
agents  hitherto  noticed  affect  only  transpiration  by  evaporation. 
But  this  function  is  twofold;  a  loss  is  also  sustained  by  transu- 
datio7i,  or  a  variety  of  true  excretion.  It  is  difficult  to  discover 
the  precise  relation  subsisting  between  the  two  kinds  of  tran- 
spiration, by  direct  experiment  on  man ;  but  it  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  uniformity  of  the  results  obtained  with  all  the  lower 
animals.  The  ratio  of  transudation  to  evaporation,  in  cold- 
blooded animals,  as  determined  by  the  respective  losses  in  dry- 
air,  and  in  that  saturated  with  moisture,  is  one  to  six  ;  and  in 
all  of  these  animals  the  ratio  is  the  same,  however  the  abso- 
lute loss  may  differ.  The  same  ratio  holds  with  such  warm- 
blooded animals  as  can  be  subjected  to  accurate  experiment; 
and  therefore  it  may  be  safely  adopted  as  holding  with  re- 
spect to  man  also.  We  are  now  prepared  to  estimate  the 
influence  of  temperature  on  transpiration.  The  loss  by  transu- 
dation is  sensible  at  the  lowest  temperatures ;  it  can  never  be 
altogether  suppressed,  as  many  improperly  imagine.  Some  cold- 
blooded  animals   lose  in  a  tew  hours  a  thirtieth  part  of  their 
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weight  by  transudation  in  air  at  3'J°.  Betwixt  this  temperature 
and  that  of  10t°,  the  loss  from  the  same  cause  becomes  five  and 
a  half  times  greater ;  but  very  little  increase  is  observable  till 
the  tcrHpcrature  rises  above  68°.  It  is  probable  that  in  man 
the  eflects  of  temperature  are  nearly  analogous.  A  healthv  per- 
son in  a  state  of  repose  never  perspires  till  the  temperature 
rises  above  68  or  70.  But  a  few  degrees  of  increase  above  that 
jioint  augments  the  perspiration  vcjy  much,  and  it  goes  on  in- 
creasing as  the  external  temperature  rises.  The  loss  by  evapo^ 
ration  is  differently  influenced.  It  must  increase  steadily  witli 
the  temperature  from  the  lowest  degree  upwards.  But  when  at 
Icngtli  the  temperature  reaches  that  degree  at  which  the  trans- 
udation is  so  much  increased  that  it  appears  in  the  form  of 
sweat,  a  farther  increase  of  heat  cannot  produce  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  loss  by  evaporation.  For,  as  the  body  is  co- 
vered b}'  moisture,  the  agency  of  the  air  in  producing  evapora- 
tion is  exerted,  not  on  the  bod}'  itself,  but  on  the  product  of 
transudation. — Transpiration  takes  place  partly  from  the  skin, 
partly  from  the  lungs.  Lavoisier  and  yeguin  have  estimated  the 
relation  of  the  former  to  the  latter  to  be  as  2  to  I.  Pulmonary 
transpiration  consists  only  of  evaporation  ;  transudation  can 
scarcely  lake  place  at  all  from  the  lungs,  as  the  matters  disen- 
gaged mu^t  be  all  in  the  gaseous  state.  The  matter  transpired 
from  the  lungs  is  chiefly  water,  partly  carbonic  acid. —  When 
the  body  is  immersed  in  water,  it  is  evident,  that  the  only  kind 
of  cuticular  trans])iralit)n  whicli  can  have  existence  is  that  by 
transudation. 

12.  Our  author  next  proposes  to  inquire,  whether  the  human 
body  is  capable  of  absorbing  water  when  immersed  in  that  fluid, 
or  in  air  in  which  it  is  dissolved.  Ilallcr  and  other  physiolo- 
gists have  alleged,  that  the  human  body  gains  weiglit  when  im- 
mersed in  water;  but  of  late  years  more  reliance  has  been 
placed,  particularly  in  France,  on  the  researclics  of  Seguin, 
who,  during  his  numerous  experiments  on  this  subject,  was  ne- 
ver able  to  procure  any  satisfactory  proof  of  absorption.  Dr 
Edwards  considered  this  failure  very  singular,  after  the  un- 
doubted proofs  of  absorption  he  himself  had  procured  in  the 
case  of  some  cold-blooded  animals;  especially  as  he  found  it  to 
exist,  not  only  in  frogs  and  odiers  of  delicate  skin,  but  bkewise 
in  fishes,  lizards,  and  other  animals,  wliose  bodies  are  covered 
with  a  much  thicker  integument  than  that  of  man.  He  suggests, 
therefore,  that  Sequin  had  been  led  into  error  by  not  attending 
to  tlie  circumstances  in  which  his  experiments  v/ere  made,  la 
the  first  place,  absorption  in  water  is  never  so  great  as  to  in- 
jcreasc  the  weight  of  the  body,  unless  the  body  has  been  previously 
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allowed  to  transpire  so  as  to  be  reduced  below  its  point  of  satu- 
ration ; — a  precaution  which  the  French  physiologist  probably 
rever  employed,  as  he  was  not  aware  of  its  importance.  But, 
secondjy,  Sequin,  misled  probably  by  the  great  and  sudden  in- 
crease of  tranmdntion  at  temperatures  above  70°,  assumed  that 
none  took  place  below  it;  whereas  our  author  has  proved,  that 
even  at  32°  the  loss  from  this  cause  is  considerable.  Now,  in 
the  experiments  made  by  the  former  at  temperatures  between 
52°  and  70°,  the  total  loss  sustained  in  the  bath  was  generally 
accounted  for  by  the  quantity  of  pulmonary  transpiration  alone. 
But  some  loss  must  have  been  sustained  by  cuticular  transuda- 
tion also;  and  consequently  this  loss  must  have  been  compen- 
sated by  absorption.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
human  skin  absorbs  water  when  immersed  in  it. 

13.  The  absorption  of  water  by  the  body,  when  placed  in 
air  loaded  with  humidity,  rests  on  evidence  nearly  of  the  same 
nature.  Even  in  air  saturated  v/ith  moisture,  the  lower  animals 
generally  lose  weight  progressively;  but,  in  some  cases,  Dr  Ed- 
wai'ds  observed,  that  they  preserved  it  uniform  for  a  consider- 
able time ;  which  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  transudation 
must  have  been  compensated  by  absorption.  In  one  instance 
he  even  remarked,  that  a  snake,  after  losing  weight  in  moist  air, 
recovered  it  again.  Among  the  numerous  experiments  which 
have  been  made  on  man,  iew  instances  can  be  found  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  humidity  from  the  atmosphere.  Yet  some  instances 
are  on  record,  and  many  others  would  probably  have  occurred, 
if  the  experiments  had  been  oftener  conducted  when  the  body 
was  in  circumstances  favourable  to  absorption.  Keill  relates, 
that  his  body  gained  one  night  during  sleep  18  ounces  in  weight; 
and  Lining  remarks,  that  on  one  occasion  during  diuresis,  in- 
duced by  drinking  punch,  the  absorption  exceeded  the  transpi- 
ration by  8^  ounces  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  We  should  con- 
ceive it  by  no  means  improbable,  that  if  the  body  be  in  favour- 
able circumstances,  the  absorption  in  humid  air  will  even  exceed 
that  in  water. 

14.  The  next  chapter  treats  of  animal  temperature,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  may  vary  under  the  influence  of  physical  agents, 
and  the  means  by  which  that  influence  is  modified.  The  hu- 
man body,  and  that  of  animals,  can  support  an  external  tem- 
perature much  above  their  own.  Delaroche  and  Berger  found, 
that  in  dry  air  the  cat,  rabbit,  pigeon,  yellow-hammer  and  frog 
could  endure  for  half  an  hour,  without  much  inconvenience,  a 
temperature  of  109°  or  113°.  If  the  time  was  prolonged,  how- 
ever, they  were  evidently  distressed  ;  the  breathing  became  ra- 
pid,   and,   on   being   removed    from   the    fctovc,  they  continued 
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much  exhausted  for  an  hour  afterwards.  If  the  temperature 
was  much  higher  they  soon  perished  ;  when  the  heat  was  at  the 
beginning  133°,  and  rose  gradually  to  14-9°,  all  of  them,  except 
the  frog,  died  within  two  hours.  It  is  probable  that  man  could 
not  long  sustain  a  greater  heat ;  although  there  are  instances  of 
the  human  body  having  endured  for  a  short  period  a  heat  of 
210°,  22-r,  240°,  and  even  260°  If  the  air  is  loaded  with  mois- 
ture, the  sensation  of  heat  is  much  more  intense,  and  the  tem- 
perature which  can  be  supported  is  considerably  less.  Dela- 
roche  and  his  coadjutor  found,  that  they  could  not  bear  above 
8  or  12  minutes  the  temperature  of  a  vapour  bath,  beginning 
at  99°.5,  or  106°.25,  and  ending  at  124°.25,  or  128°.75;  but  in 
dry  air  they  could  support  a  far  higher  temperature  much 
longer.  In  water  itself,  the  temperature  which  can  be  borne 
is  even  less.  The  frog  can  bear  for  five  hours  and  upwards  a 
vapour-bath  at  104°;  but  in  water  at  the  same  temperature  it 
dies- in  two  minutes  at  the  utmost,  even  though  its  head  be  kept 
above  the  surface.  There  are  few  accurate  observations  on  this 
subject  relatively  to  man.  Lemonnier  found,  that  he  could  not 
bear  above  eight  minutes  a  water- bath  at  113°;  and  Dr  Ed- 
v/ards  appeal's  to  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  instance  on 
record  of  the  human  body  having  been  subjected  to  a  higher 
temperature.  Although  man  and  other  animals  have  the  power 
of  maintaining  their  temperature  under  great  vicissitudes  of 
heat,  and  even  of  preserving  it  beneath  that  of  the  medium  in 
whicii  they  arc  placed,  it  is  nevertheless  increased  by  prolong- 
ed exposure  to  very  high  temperatures.  The  most  accurate 
facts  on  this  subject  are  ascertained  by  Delaroche  and  Berger, 
who  found,  that,  after  remaining  15  or  17  minutes  in  a  vapour- 
bath  at  120°,  their  own  temperature  rose  betwixt  2^  and  5i  degrees; 
that  warm-blooded  animals,  left  till  they  died  in  a  vapour-bath 
at  various  temperatures  between  122°  and  200°,  had  always  ac- 
quired nearly  the  same  increase  at  the  moment  of  death,  name- 
Jy,  betwixt  11 5,  and  13  degrees;  and  that  the  utmost  tempera- 
ture which,  in  the  same  circumstances,  cold-blooded  animals 
can  attain  before  they  die,  is  105°. — At  these  high  temperatures, 
there  exists  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  rule  regard- 
ing the  influence  of  moisture  on  transpiration.  It  is  greater  in 
moist  than  in  dry  air,  and  still  greater  in  water.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  At  high  temperatures,  the  only  kind  of  transpira- 
tion which  can  take  place  is  that  by  transudation,  and  this  is 
increased  most  by  the  contact  of  that  medium  which  imparts 
the  greatest  heat.  But  although  there  exists  no  transpiration 
by  evaporation,  evaporation  nevertheless  takes  place,  namely, 
of  the  fluid  di^icharged  by  transudation ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the 
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rcfrioeriitin.^  power  of  this  cvaponilion  that  the  body  is  en- 
abled to  withstand  so  powerfully  the  tendency  of  the  surround- 
ing- heat.  This  ]K)wcr,  thereibre,  should  be  purely  a  physical 
one.  Accordingly,  Delaroche  and  IJerirer  ibund,  that  a  porous 
earthen-ware  vessel  filled  with  water,  a  sponrre  soaked  with  it, 
and  a  froo;,  v»hen  kept  two  hours  in  a  stove  heated  to  between 
123°  and  112° — all  attained  nearly  the  same  temperature,  name- 
ly, about  98°.  ^^''arm•  blooded  animals,  in  similar  circumstances, 
will  of  course  liave  a  higher  temperature,  as  in  their  case  there 
is  an  additional  source'  of  heat;  but  the  diiference  wovdd  ap- 
pear from  the  experiments  of  the  same  physiologists  to  be  very 
slioht  — Evaporation  being  the  cause  of  the  cooling  of  tlie  body 
at  high  temperatures,  it  follows  that  this  cooling  will  be  great- 
est in  dry  air ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  body  can  endure  hot,  dry 
air  bettor  tb.an  air  loaded  with  moisture.  But  what  will  be 
the  comparative  effect  of  dry  and  m.oist  air  in  cooling  the  body, 
v.iien  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  beneath  that  of  the  body  ? 
Air  at  low  temperatures  will  cause  more  evaporation  wheii 
dry  than  when  moist  |  but,  on  the  contrary,  inoist  air  lias 
a  greater  conducting  power.  It  is  generally  believed,  that  this 
increase  in  its  conducting  power  more  than  counterbalances  tlie 
effect  of  diminished  evajioration  ;  and  tlia^,  cccteris  paribus, 
moist  air  at  a  low  temperature  cools  the  body  faster  than  dry 
air.  This  idea,  however,  rests  chiefly  on  diiKrehce  of  sensa- 
tion ;  wliich  is  a  very  fallacious  criterion.  Dr  Edwards  has  at- 
tempted to  settle  the  point  by  experiments  on  those  young  ani- 
mals which  cannot  maintain  their  temperature  at  birth ;  and 
h.e  finds,  that  the  mean  of  ten  experiments  on  young  sparrows 
oives  a  ratio  of  65  to  07,  the  balance  being  in  favour  of  air 
io;uled  with  moisture.  Of  course,  the  difference  is  so  very 
trifiiu"-,  that  the  two  states  may  be  assumed  as  of  very  nearly 
equarpov.er. — The  comparative  effect  of  repose  and  agitation 
on  the  cooling  of  the  body  has  not  been  ascertained  by  expe- 
riment; but  v/e  may  be  certain  that  the  difference  is  very  great. 
Om-  author  quotes,  in  proof  of  this  assumption,  a  remarkable 
iact  observed  during  Captain  Parry's  voyage  to  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, namely,  that  when  there  was  a  breeze,  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  at  zero,  greater  inconvenience  was  felt  from  the 
cokl,  than  in  still  air  at  51  degrees  lower. 

15.  Dr  Edwards  next  attempts  to  estimate  the  influence  of 
Light  as  a  physical  agent  on  man  and  the  vcrtebrated  animals. 
He  has  not  entered  fully,  however,  into  this  difticult  and  em- 
barrassed subject.  He  shows  by  experiment,  that  light  has  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  interval  required  for  fclie  birth 
of  the  tadpole  from  the  egg,  and  likewise  on  the  duration 
of  the  tadpole  state  :  but  he  does   not  appear  to  us  very  sue- 
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cessful  in  his  attempts  to  sliow,  that  tlie  p^rowth  and  perfection 
of  tlie  human  body  are  promoted  by  tlie  same  afjent.  The 
comparative  facts  adduced  in  support  of  that  idea  may  be  cx- 
phiined  on  much  more  probable  grounds. 

16.  We  nov*'  come  to  the  most  ehrborate  and  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  work;  nameh'  an  inquiry  into  the  changes  pro- 
duced in  the  air  by  respiration.  It  is  well  known,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  multiplicity  of  able  experimenters,  who  have 
emjiloyed  their  zeal  and  talents  on  this  subject,  the  chief  fact'* 
and  doctrines  regarding  it  have  been  long  enveloped  in  doubt 
and  obscurity.  Every  experimenter  lias  found  that  part  of  the 
oxygen  is  lost,  and  that  carbonic  acid  appears  ;  but  upon  no 
other  point  are  they  agreed.  It  is  uncertain,  whether  tlie  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  v.hich  disappears  is  equivalent  to  that  contain- 
ed in  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  formed ;  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther the  azote  of  the  air  is  of  any  other  use  than  merely  to  di- 
lute the  oxygen ;  it  is  not  even  determined,  whether  the  carbo- 
nic acid  is  an  exhalation  from  the  blood,  or  a  mere  combina- 
tion in  the  lungs  of  the  inspired  oxygen  with  carbon.  Of 
late,  physiologists  have  appeared  vv-illing  to  concur  Avith  tlie 
most  recent  researches  on  the  subject  made  in  1803  by  iNlessrs 
Allen  and  Pepys ;  and  to  believe  with  them,  that  the  lost 
oxygen  is  exactly  sufficient  to  form  the  carbonic  acid  ;  that  the 
appearance  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  owing  to  a  simple  chemical 
change  of  the  inhaled  air,  effected  in  the  lungs  ;  and  that  the 
azote  of  the  air  undergoes  no  alteration.  But  the  numerous 
contradictions  to  be  found  among  the  experiments  of  difibrent 
chemists  led  Dr  Edwards  to  doubt  the  accurac}^  of  the  pre- 
vailing opinions,  and  consequently  to  examine  the  v/hole  sub- 
ject anew  and  more  extensively  :  and  the  results  he  has  obtain- 
ed are  such  as  will  produce  a  material  change  in  our  views  of 
the  physiology  of  respiration,  while  they  account  amply  far  the 
discrepances  existing  among  former  observers.  His  success  iu 
this  difncuit  and  well-trodden  path  has  arisen  partly  from  supe- 
rior precautions  and  nicety  of  manipulation,  partly  from  the 
extension  of  his  experiments  to  various  tribes  of  animals,  and 
partly  from  his  attention  having  been  turned  to  the  changes 
effected  during  various  states  of  the  breathing,  and  under  the 
influence  of  various  physical  agents.  The  chapter  consists  of 
five  sections. 

a.  On  the  rclalion  of  the  lost  oxygen  to  the  carbonic  acid  for  ^ii' 
cd. — To  determine  this  point,  he  introduced  a  puppy  into  a 
glass  vessel  containing  150  centilitres*  of  air,  and  left  it  there 
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five  hours.  Absorption  was  evident ;  the  vohime  of  the  air  was 
diminished  by  9.3  c.;  and  17.86  c.  of  carbonic  acid  were  form- 
ed. But  was  this  diminution  of  the  volume  owing  to  the  direct 
absorption  of  oxygen,  or  to  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
formed  from  the  oxygen  ?  The  former  is  shown  to  be  the  fact 
by  two  circumstances.  In  the  first  phice,  the  diminution  of 
voknne  takes  place  from  tlie  very  commencement,  when  there 
is  hardly  any  carbonic  acid  present;  and,  secondly,  it  does  not 
increase  with  the  time.  In  the  experiment  just  related,  the 
proportion  of  the  absorbed  oxygen  to  the  whole  of  the  oxy- 
gen which  disappeared,  is  about  1  to  3.  With  other  animals 
the  proportion  is  different ;  with  the  frog  it  is  1  to  3.4  ;  with 
the  guinea-pig  1  to  5,  and  with  the  yellow-hammer  only  1  to 
5.6;  and  in  some  individuals  of  these  species  the  oxygen  lost  is 
almost  inappreciable.  No  one  need  be  now  at  a  lo^s  to  com- 
prehend why  the  statements  of  former  physiologists  have  been 
so  different  from  one  another.  In  fact  the  differences  existed 
in  nature ;  they  did  notarise,  as  was  generally  thouglit,  from 
experimental  errors. 

If.  On  the  relation  of  the  azote  inspired  and  expired. — On  this 
point  the  opinions  of  authors  are  even  more  variable.  Some 
have  found  the  proportion  of  azote  to  be  unaltered,  others  have 
found  it  diminished,  and  others  increased  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  prevailing  opinion  coincides  with  the  original  statement  of 
Lavoisier,  confirmed  by  Allen  and  PepA's,  that  it  is  not  altered. 
Dr  Edwards,  however,  has  shown,  that  all  the  three  opinions 
are  correct.  In  the  experiments  mentioned  in  the  last  section, 
which  were  made  in  summer,  he  almost  always  observed  an 
augmentation  in  the  quantity  of  azote :  sometimes,  indeed,  it 
was  so  trifling,  that  he  could  not  but  assume  it  as  unchanged  ; 
but  in  many  other  instances  it  was  so  great  as  to  place  the  fact 
quite  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  and  occasionally  it  almost 
equalled  the  whole  bulk  of  the  animal.  Such  continued  to  be 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  till  the  close  of  October,  when  he  ob- 
served on  the  other  hand  a  sensible  diminution  of  the  azote ; 
and  the  same  result  was  generally  obtained  throughout  the 
whole  winter  and  beginning  of  spring.  The  quantity  absorbed 
was  very  various,  sometimes  almost  inappreciable,  sometimes 
equivalent  to  the  extreme  of  exhalation  observed  in  the  last  set 
of  experiments.  He  considers  it  highly  probable  that  other 
causes  besides  season  influence  the  production  of  these  pheno- 
mena. On  a  few  occasions  he  observed  exhalation  in  winter, 
and  absorption  in  summer.  In  young  animals  he  almost  al- 
ways found  exhalation. 

c.  On  the  exhalation  and  abi>orpliu7i  of  azote. — Azote  there- 
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fore  being  sometimes  absorbed  and  sometimes  exhaled,  it  be- 
came an  object  worthy  of  intjuiry,  whether  the  phenomena  are 
simple  or  compound,  that  is,  whether  exhalation  alone  takes 
place  at  one  time,  and  absorption  only  at  another;  or  whe- 
ther the  two  processes  are  carried  on  simultaneouslj',  so  that 
the  result  is  merely  the  difference  between  them.  Dr  Edwards 
decides  in  favour  of  the  latter  doctrine  ;  and  founds  his  opinion 
on  the  phenomena  observed  when  some  other  gas  is  substituted 
for  the  azote.  Messrs  Allen  and  Pepys  observed,  while  making 
experiments  for  a  different  purpose,  that  when  an  animal  was 
made  to  breathe  impure  oxygen,  containing  only  about  five  per 
cent,  of  azote,  a  quantity  of  the  latter  gas  was  exhaled  which 
surpassed  the  volume  of  the  animal ;  the  same  result  was  like- 
wise obtained  when  it  breathed  an  artificial  air  in  which  hydro- 
gen was  substituted  for  the  azote;  and  Dr  Edwards  observed 
the  same  fact  when  he  repeated  the  experiment  on  animals. 
Now,  if  exhalation  was  the  only  process  that  went  on  in  those 
cases  of  ordinary  respiration  in  which  azote  is  exhaled,  then,  on 
removing  the  azote  inspired,  the  quantity  exhaled  ought  not  to 
increase.  Whereas  in  these  experiments  it  was  very  much  in- 
creased ;  for,  under  similar  circumstances,  Allen  and  Pepvs 
found  that  respiration  in  common  air  did  not  alter  the  propor- 
tion of  azote  at  all.  Hence  exhalation  and  absorption  take 
place  at  the  same  time;  and  the  phenomenon  observed  is  the 
result  of  the  difference  between  them. 

d.  On  the  origin  of  Carbonic  Acid  i?i  liespiration. — There  are 
evidently  two  ways  of  vievving  the  production  of  the  carbonic 
acid.  Either  it  is  exhaled  from  the  blood  ;  or  it  is  formed  bv 
the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  carbon  of  the  blood 
through  the  membranes  of  the  pulmonary  air-cells.  The  latter 
opinion  was  adopted  by  Lavoisier,  and  has  been  generally  re- 
cognised by  succeeding  ph3'siologists.  The  question  is  to  be 
determ.ined  by  experiments  analogous  to  those  stated  under 
the  last  section.  That  is,  let  the  air  inspired  be  deprived  of  its 
oxygen,  and  if  carbonic  acid  be  nevertheless  found  in  it  (be- 
yond what  can  be  produced  by  the  small  quantity  of  oxygen 
left  in  the  air-cells  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment),  then  it 
is  in  part  at  least  an  exhalation  from  the  blood.  This  experi- 
ment can  be  performed  only  on  a  few  animals;  those  namelv, 
which  can  exist  some  time  in  an  atmosphere  deprived  of  its 
oxygen,  and  which  likewise  do  breathe  in  it.  I)r  Edwards 
commenced  with  the  frog-tribe.  These  animals  must  be 
taken  for  the  purpose  in  the  winter  or  spring;  otherwise 
they  die  too  soon.  Having  expelled  the  air  thoroughly 
fi'om  the  lungs  by  squeezing  its  flanks,   he  kept  a  frog  eight 
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hours  and  a  half  in  153  centilitres  of  the  purest  hydrogen ; 
and  he  found,  by  analysis,  that  2.97  centilitres  of  carbonic 
acid  were  formed,  or  nearly  as  much  as  the  vohnne  of  the  ani- 
mah  This  experiment  was  repented  several  times,  and  occa- 
sionally the  volume  of  <^;is  formed  was  even  greater.  It  was 
next  tried  upon  fishes,  and  the  result  was  the  same;  and  finally 
upon  snails,  with  similar  success.  Spallanz:iui,  too,  had  pre- 
viously established  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  last  mentioned 
animal.  Our  author  considers  that  he  would  have  been  per- 
fectly well  entitled  to  infer  from  these  experiments  on  cold- 
blooded animals,  that  the  same  fact  holds  also  with  respect  to 
those  of  vv'arm  blood,  as  the  chemical  changes  by  respiration 
are  in  other  respects  completely  analogous  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  animated  beings.  He  likewise  applied  them, 
however,  to  those  young  warm-blooded  animals  which  can  live 
some  time  without  oxygen.  A  kitten,  three  or  four  days  old, 
was  left  for  nineteen  minutes  in  3  46  centiliires  of  pure  hydro- 
gen ;  and  he  found  that  it  had  formed  in  that  time  nearly  two 
centilitres  of  carbonic  acid,  or  twelve  times  as  much  as  could 
arise  from  the  oxygen  left  in  its  lungs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  respi- 
ration is  produced  at  least  in  part  by  exhalation  from  the  blood. 
But  does  the  whole  of  it  arise  from  the  same  source?  This 
question  can  only  be  answered  by  comparing  the  quantity  in 
the  air  with  that  formed  in  a  gas  which  contains  no  oxygen. 
Now,  such  an  experiment  is  not  easily  made  ;  because  an  ani- 
mal must  be  chosen  which  can  not  cnl}^  live  some  time  in  a  dis- 
oxygenated  atmosphere,  but  likewise  breathe  with  equal  free- 
dom as  in  common  air.  The  frog  is  the  only  animal  which  on 
these  accounts  appears  fitted  for  the  purpose.  As  far  as  the 
phenomena  observed  in  its  respiration  will  justify  the  conclu- 
sion, the  carbonic  acid  is  altogether  an  exhalation  from  the 
blood  ;  for  in  similar  circumstances  as  large  a  quantity  is  form- 
ed in  hydrogen  as  in  common  air.  Na}^,  the  difference  is  ra- 
ther in  favour  of  respiration  in  hydrogen. 

To  conclude,  the  phenomena  of  respiration  in  respect  to  the 
inspired  air  are  the  following.  All  the  oxygen  which  disap- 
pears is  absorbed  by  tlrc  blood  ;  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled  ;  ni- 
trogen gas  is  also  exhaled,  and  it  is  likewise  absorbed.  The 
carbonic  acid  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  the  oxygen  which  dis- 
appears, sometimes  it  is  less;  and  the  azote  exhaled  is  some- 
times inferior,  sometimes  equal,  sometimes  superior,  to  that  ab- 
sorbed . 

17.  The  author  finally  winds  up  his  Treatise  by  applying 
the  foregoing   inquiries   to   explain  various  phenomena  in  the 
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physiolcL''y  and  pntholcgv  of  mp.n.  Under  tliis  licad  1iq  first 
attempts  to  explain  some  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the 
history  of  animal  lieat. 

We  have  seen,  that  vhen  the  facuhy  of  produchicr  licat  is  in 
any  way  diminished,  either  the  functions  become  torpid,  or  this 
is  prevented  by  an  increase  in  the  respiratory  movements  and 
in  the  circulation.  Although  the  former  effect  is  confined  chief- 
ly to  the  hybernating  animals,  and  the  young  of  some  others 
which  do  not  hybernate,  yet  many  reasons  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  even  the  adults  of  all  classes  of  animals  are  occasional- 
ly liable  to  undergo  the  same  change.  Some  hybernating  ani- 
pials  are  so  apt  to  become  torpid,  as  to  fall  into  that  state  even 
from  the  slight  decrease  of  their  power  of  producing  heat  which 
takes  place  during  sleep;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer, 
tliat  the  same  may  be  the  fact  with  individuals  of  other  classes, 
and  even  with  man  himself.  The  effect  of  cold  in  producing  le- 
thargic sleep  in  man  is  v,-ell  known  ;  the  degree  of  cold  requir- 
ed is  very  different  with  different  individuals;  and  perliaps 
there  may  be  some  individuals  who  will  become  lethargic  even 
at  moderate  temperatures,  if  other  causes  concur  to  diminish 
their  power  of  producing  heat.  Thus  we  are  led  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  those  cases  of  lethargy  or  prolonged  sleep  which 
Lave  been  so  often  recorded,  and  so  frequently  questioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  phenomena  that  occur  in  those  ani- 
mals in  which  the  diminished  power  of  producing  heat  is  at- 
tended with  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  breathing,  appear  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  progress  of  the  febrile  paroxysm.  The 
first  stage  of  a  fit  of  ague  is  exactly  similar  to  the  state  into 
v/hich  young  puppies  and  kittens  are  thrown  when  removed 
from  their  mother  even  into  temperate  air.  And  that  this  arises 
in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  case  from  a  want  of  the  power  of 
supporting  temperature,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  sensation  of 
intense  deep-seated  cold  which  accompanies  the  cold  stage  of  the 
fit,  and  by  the  great  refrigeiation  of  the  body  wliich  takes  place 
if  cold  is  applied  at  that  time.  But  ere  long  the  continued  ac- 
tion of  the  cold  quickens  the  pulse  and  the  breathing;  and 
through  these  means  the  production  of  heat  is  gradually  in- 
creased ;  nay,  it  may  exceed  the  natural  standard  :  And  this 
effect  is  not  temporary  ;  because  we  have  seen,  that,  v/henever 
any  extraordinary  means  are  brought  into  play  to  increase  the 
productive  power,  their  influence  continues  a  considerable  time 
afier  tlieir  apjjlication  has  ceased.  1!^,  instead  of  leaving  the 
restoration  of  the  productive  power  to  nature,  artificial  means 
be  early  used  to  increase  it,  then  the  subsequent  hot  stage  will 
be  curtailed,  cr  even  prevented  altogether;  and  such  Dr  Ed- 
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wards  considers  to  be  the  mode  of  action  of  the  vapour-bath  in 
cutting  short  a<];ue. 

It  has  been  shown,  that,  at  temperatures  below  that  of  warm- 
blooded animals,  the  cooling  of  the  body  is  not  affected  differ- 
ently by  the  dryest  and  moistest  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  fact  appears  incompatible  with  the  different  sensations 
produced  by  dry  and  damp  air  at  the  same  temperature.  Dr 
Edwards  considers  the  reason  to  be,  that  dry  cold  air  acts 
merely  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  while  moist  air  has  the  pe- 
culiar power  of  exhausting  the  ficulty  of  producing  heat;  and 
lie  appeals,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  to  the  different  qualities 
of  the  sensations  produced  by  each.  In  dry  air,  the  sensation 
of  cold  is  superficial ;  and  when  the  influencing  power  is  in- 
tense, it  causes  rigidity  and  torpor ;  but  in  moist  air,  the  sensa- 
tion is  deep-seated,  and  its  consequences  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph.  Such  bemg  the  state 
of  the  case,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  why  the  latter 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  most  dangerous  to  the 
health. 

The  capability  which  the  body  possesses  of  supporting  chang- 
es of  climate,  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  the  difference  of 
evaporation  under  different  temperatures.  This  circumstance 
has  no  doubt  some  effect ;  but  Dr  Edwards  considers  it  much 
more  trifling  than  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose ;  for  the  tem- 
perature even  of  the  frog,  whose  evaporation  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  any  warm-blooded  animal,  follows  very  closely  the 
changes  of  the  season.  A  much  more  effective  agent  is  a  change 
in  the  power  of  producing  heat,  which  becomes  greater  on  a 
change  being  made  to  a  colder  climate,  and  less  if  the  change 
be  to  one  that  is  warmer.  But  notwithstanding  these  regulat- 
ing powers,  the  animal  temperature,  contrary  to  the  common 
belief,  does  vary  somewhat  from  season  to  season,  and  between 
one  climate  and  another.  The  greatest  variation  observed  by  Dr 
Edwards,  betwixt  summer  and  winter,  was  in  the  case  of  the 
sparrow ;  the  mean  of  several  experiments  gave  105 ".33  for 
February,  107°.5  for  April,  and  110°.75for  July.  Dr  John 
Dav}^  informed  the  author  that  he  found  the  temperature  of  the 
human  body  one  or  two  degrees  higher  at  Ceylon  than  in 
Europe. 

Under  the  influence  of  disease,  the  power  of  producing  heat 
is  often  g-reatlv  aumnented.  The  author  has  given,  on  the  au- 
ihority  of  Dr  Prevost  ot  Geneva,  tlic  highest  temperature 
which  has  yet  been  observed  in  man  ;  he  found  it  in  a  boy  12 
years  old,  labouring  under  tetanus,  110|.  * 

•  During  the  last  six  years,  we  have  had  abundant  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
accurately  the  increase  of  heat  wliich  may  take  place  in  the  most  acute  febrile  dis- 
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The  good  effect  of  the  cold  bath  and  cold  afFusioii  in  febrile 
diseases  is  attributed  by  the  author  chiefl}^  to  their  power  of 
diminishing  the  faculty  of  producing  heat ;  that  of  cold  sponging 
and  ventilation  depends  rather  on  the  increasetl  evaporation 
counterbalancing  the  tendency  of  the  productive  faculty. 

He  considers  that  the  peculiar  symptoms,  which  occur  at 
great  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  owing  not  alto- 
gether to  the  diminished  supply  of  air,  arising  from  its  tenuity, 
but  likewise  in  a  great  measure  to  the  increased  evaporation 
from  the  lungs,  caused  by  its  excessive  dryness.  Hence  arises 
the  intolerable  sensation  of  thirst ;  and  hence,  too,  it  happens, 
that  the  oppressionof  the  breathing  is  much  relieved  when  clouds 
pass  over  the  body.  For  the  same  reason,  some  delicate  indi- 
viduals suffer  considerably  from  oppressed  breathing,  in  apart- 
ments heated  by  stoves,  in  the  cold  northern  climates ;  and 
their  sufferings  are  relieved  if  the  air  is  rendered  moist  by  ves- 
sels of  water  distributed  throughout  the  apartments.  Animals 
can  endure  a  very  great  rarefaction  of  the  air,  if  the  quantity 
is  limited  so  as  to  be  easily  loaded  with  moisture,  and  if  they 
are  not  subjected  at  the  same  time  to  violent  exercise.  Guinea- 
pigs  appear  to  be  on  the  point  of  suffocation  only  at  a  pressure 
of  9.1  centimetres  (0.60  inch),  and  the  yellow-hammer  at  13.5. 
(0.81). 

In  many  febrile  diseases,  a  great  source  of  suffering,  and  pro- 
bably of  danger  to  the  patient,  is  the  increased  transpiration  from 
the  lungs  and  skm.  It  is  probably  an  object  of  much  greater 
importance  than  is  generally  thought,  to  counterbalance  its  ef- 
fects by  external  means.  Is  not  this  the  cause  of  the  great  re- 
lief felt  by  such  patients  in  the  inhalation  of  water}^  vapour  ? 

The  statements  given  in  the  body  of  the  work,  regarding  the 
low^  power  of  produi:ing  heat  possessed  by  young  childi'en,  and 
the  probable  differences  in  the  same  respect  which  exist  among 
adults,  might  lead  to  many  interesting  rules  respecting  regimen, 
as  to  clothing.  They  will  tend  to  do  away  with  the  notions 
which  some  persons  have  entertained  of  the  propriety  of  inur- 
ing very  young  children  to  cold,  and  to  establish  the  necessity 
of  paying  the  greatest  attention  to  preserve  their  temperature  by 

eases  of  this  town.  The  observations  which  have  been  made  by  ourselves,  and  by 
others  on  whose  accuracy  ve  could  rely,  in  cases  of  continued  fever,  scarlatina, 
measles,  small-pox,  &c.  have  been  several  thousands  in  number ;  and  we  rarely  found 
it  above  105°,  in  perhaps  half  a  dozen  instances  107 "-%  and  once  only  107f .  These  high 
temperatures  were  determined  by  a  thermometer,  which  was  carefully  corrected  by 
the  usual  means.  The  necessity  of  this  precaution  is  even  more  urgent  than  may 
be  imagined.  Aye  have  examined  within  these  few  years,  eleven  thermometers 
graduated  by  some  of  the  firs';  makers  in  London,  Paris  and  Edinburgh,  and  hava 
found  tliem  all  to  vary  between  0.5  and  4.0  of  the  truth. 
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suflicient  clothing.  They  likewise  show,  that  with  some  indi- 
viduals a  change  of  dress  is  indispensable  as  the  seasons  change, 
while  others  may  safely  clothe  themselves  in  the  same  manner 
throughout  the  whole  year. 

All  3'oung  animals  can  endure  respiration  in  confined  or  im- 
pure air  much  better  and  linger  than  adults.  Accordingly, 
infants  may  suffer,  without  much  danger  to  life,  diseased  states 
of  the  lungs,  which  would  be  fatal  to  adults.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  as  adults  differ  much  from  one  another  in  their  power 
of  producing  heat,  so  they  likewise  differ  considerably  in  their 
power  of  enduring  confined  respiration  ;  and  this  fact  would  in 
part  explain,  why,  in  apparently  similar  circumstances,  morbid 
alterations  of  the  lungs  of  the  same  extent  are  fatal  to  some,  and 
not  essentially  injurious  to  others. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire,  what  practical  hints  may 
be  derived  from  these  views  respecting  respiration,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  lungs.  In  such  diseases,  one  of  the  ob- 
jects should  be,  to  alter  the  constitution  to  a  state  in  which  it 
can  support  confined  breathing.  This  ma}'  be  done,  by  di- 
minishing the  quantity  of  the  blood,  and  the  number  of  its  red 
globules.  For  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
changes  effected  in  the  lungs  are  proportioned  in  degree  to  the 
proportional  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body,  and  its  relative  rich- 
ness in  red  globules-  Such  at  least  is  very  remarkably  the 
fact  in  different  tribes  of  animals.  Prevost  and  Dumas  have 
found  that  the  blood  is  most  watery  in  the  cold-blooded  animals, 
richer  in  the  mammalia,  and  richest  of  all  in  birds.  The  re- 
quired change  may  be  effected  partly  by  rigid  abstinence  ;  but 
this  mode  is  too  slow.  The  most  effectual  is  the  diminution  of 
the  quantity  of  the  blood  by  venesection.  The  lost  volume  is 
soon  supplied  by  the  absorption  of  water,  and  a  thinner  blood 
is  formed  ;  as  Prevost  and  Dumas  have  established  by  actual 
observation.  These  views  would  afford  a  beautiful  explanation 
of  the  effects  of  blood-letting  in  relieving  many  of  the  symp- 
toms both  of  pulmonary  and  of  other  inflammatory  disorders  ; 
but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  deviate  from  our  author's 
course. 

The  last  application  we  shall  notice  is  one  probably  of  some 
importance,  relative  to  the  treatment  of  asphyxia.  Dr  Ed- 
wards has  found,  that  when  the  respiration  becomes  confined 
from  any  cause,  so  as  to  endanger  life,  the  demand  upon  this 
function  may  be  diminished  and  life  in  consequence  prolong- 
ed, by  diminishing  the  temperature.  Hence  he  is  inclined  to 
disapprove  of  the  unlimited  use  which  some  persons  make  of 
external  heat  in  the  treatment  of  asphyxia.  The  temporary 
application  of  brisk  heat  may  be  advantageous  by  the  sudden 
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fexcitation  it  causes;  but  too  long  a  continuance  of  it,  especially 
in  those  varieties  in  which  the  bodily  temperatui'e  is  not  mate- 
rially diminished,  and,  above  all,  after  the  breathing  has  been 
partially  reestablished,  may  be  injurious  by  increasing  the  de- 
mand of  the  constitution  for  a  still  freer  supply  of  air.  He  con- 
siders these  views  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  still- 
born children  ;  and  suggests,  that  the  immersion  of  the  body 
in  warm  water,  so  often  practised  with  success,  ought  never  to 
be  continued  after  the  breathing  has  begun. 

Appendix  on  T2ectricity. 

This  Appendix  is  of  a  very  different  cast  from  Dr  Edwards's 
share  in  the  work.  It  is  not  an  investigation  of  the  effects  of 
(electricity  as  a  physical  agent  on  the  great  animal  functions : 
it  is  a  theoretical  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  accumulat- 
ed electricity  acts  on  life,  and  of  the  relation  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  nervous  energy  and  the  electric  current. 

Our  readers  are  aware,  that,  according  to  the  opinions  at  pre- 
sent received  by  natural  philosophers,  electricity  may  exist  in 
bodies,  under  two  very  different  conditions ;  first,  as  accumu- 
lated and  at  rest  on  their  surface ;  and,  secondly,  as  forming 
continual  currents  through  their  substance.  The  former  is  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  Electric  Tension,  and  is  exemplifiecl 
in  the  state  of  the  conductor  of  an  electric  machine  when  excit- 
ed in  the  usual  manner :  the  latter  is  termed  the  Electric  Cur- 
rent; and  we  have  the  best  example  of  it  in  the  state  of  the 
conductors  of  a  charged  galvanic  trough,  when  the  conducting 
circle  is  complete. 

The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  action  of  the  elec- 
tric tension  on  bodies  generally  is  its  tendency  to  separate  their 
particles  to  a  distance  from  each  other.  This  tendency  is  some- 
times exemplified  in  its  action  on  animal  substances.  Thus,  when 
passed  through  a  drop  of  blood,  it  instantly  gives  the  globules  a 
fringed  and  ragged  appearance ;  and  the  same  effect  is  produc- 
ed on  infusory  animalcules  when  a  spark  is  sent  through  the 
fluid  which  contains  them.  Now,  when  a  strong  shock  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  body  at  large,  those  tissues,  say  MM. 
Prevost  and  Dumas,  will  sustain  the  greatest  injury  of  the  kind, 
which  are  the  best  conductors  of  electricity  ;  namely,  in  verte- 
brated  animals,  the  tissue  of  the  nerves.  And  in  fact  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  nervous  system  undergoes  the  most 
material  injury  when  the  body  is  struck  by  lightning.  The 
power  which  the  nerves  possess  of  conveying  impressions  is 
often  much  impaired,  or  even  altogether  destroyed ;  an  effect 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  electric  fluid  having  displaced  the 
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nervous  globules,   and  jumbled   them   witli  the  fatty  particles 
which  separate  the  fibrils  from  one  another. 

With  regard  to  the  electric  current,  its  most  remarkable  pro- 
perty is  the  attraction  it  establishes  between  conductors  which 
it  traverses  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  repulsion  which  ex- 
ists between  them  when  it  passes  through  them  in  opposite  di- 
rections. To  the  first  of  these  phenomena  MM.  Provost  and 
Dumas  think  they  have  observed  something  closely  analogous  in 
the  phenomena  of  muscular  contraction.  We  shall  present  their 
ideas  to  the  reader  in  detail,  as  they  are  both  new  and  interest- 
ino-  ai)d  inoenious.  When  a  nerve  is  examined  with  the  aid  of  a 
powerfid  microscope,  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  many  fila- 
ments, equal  in  thickness,  continuous  through  its  whole  course, 
and  made  up  each  of  four  elementary  fibres.  W'hen  the  nerve 
approaches  its  ultimate  distribution,  the  filaments  separate  from 
one  another,  and  always  cross  the  muscular  fibres  at  right 
angles;  but  before  this  separation  takes  place,  the  course  is 
generally  parallel  with  that  of  the  muscular  fibres.  The  fi- 
laments are  not  ultimately  lost  in  the  muscuhir  tissue,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  but  either  go  round  a  certain  number 
of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  return  into  the  twig  from  which 
they  sprang,  or,  after  crossing  the  muscle,  enter  another  nerv- 
ous twig  running  parallel  to  the  former.  In  this  wayJt 
appears,  that,  in  their  ultimate  distribution,  the  nervous  fila- 
ments are  so  many  circular  threads  or  conductors  parallel  to 
one  another,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  fibres  of  the  muscle 
they  supply ;  consequently  when  a  stream  of  galvanic  elec- 
tricity is  passed  into  a  nerve,  these  threads  will  become  the 
conductors  of  so  many  parallel  electric  currents,  and  there- 
fore have  an  attraction  towards  each  other.  Now,  if  we  exa- 
mine, on  the  other  hand,  the  microscopic  appearance  of  a  mus- 
cle in  a  slate  of  contraction,  we  find  that  its  ultimate  fibres, 
originally  straight,  are  all  tlirown  into  zig-zag  lines,  the  angles 
of  which  are  various  in  magnitude,  but  never  less  than  50°; 
and  that  each  angle  is  always  situated  at  the  same  precise 
spot,  which  uniformly  corresponds  with  the  point  at  which  a 
nervous  filament  crosses  the  muscular  fibre.  The  authors 
therefore  infer,  that  when  a  muscle  contracts  under  the  ap[)lica- 
tion  of  galvanism,  it  is  simply  because  a  number  of  electric  cur- 
rents are  sent  in  the  same  direction  through  the  parallel  nervous 
filaments,  and  so  impart  to  them  an  attraction  for  each  other, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  approach  one  another,  and  throw 
the  muscular  iVovcs  into  zig-zag  lines.  All  that  it  is  necessary  to 
assume,  as  the  foundation  of  tliis  theory,  is,  that  the  nervous 
tissue  conducts  electricity  better  than  that  of  the  muscles;  of 
which,  indeed,   there  exist  pretty  abundant  proofs.     Having 
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thus  traced  the  analogy  which  subsists  between  the  phenomena 
of  the  electric  current  transmitted  through  ordinary  conductors, 
and  the  phenomena  of  muscular  contraction,  they  proceed  to 
show,  that,  in  all  circumstances  in  which  a  muscle  is  thrown  into 
contraction,  electric  currents  are  set  in  motion  throughout  its 
substance.  This  fact  they  establish  by  subjecting  a  muscle  un- 
der contraction  to  the  test  of  a  very  delicate  galvanometer; 
when  the  contraction  is  excited  by  applying  a  red-hot  metal  to 
the  nerve,  or  by  touching  it  with  nitric  acid,  or  with  the  muri- 
ate of  antimony,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  turned  sen- 
sibly aside.  When  the  contractions  were  excited  by  pricking 
or  squeezing  the  nerve,  they  could  not  observe  that  the  galva- 
nometer indicated  the  existence  of  an  electric  current;  but  ihey 
suggest,  that  the  recent  experiments  of  M.  Becquerel  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  current  by  pressure,  place  it  beyond  a  doubt 
that  they  failed,  merely  because  the  instrument  was  not  suffici- 
ently delicate. 

We  shall  not  endeavour  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  probabi- 
lity of  these  views.  Their  novelty  and  ingenuity  will  be  ad- 
mitted on  alt  hands;  but  they  plunge  us  too  suddenly  and  deep- 
ly into  the  mazes  of  hypothesis,  and  are  conscquerily  by  no 
means  suited  to  the  sober  pace  with  which  the  medical  world 
is  now  traversing  and  cultivating  the  waste  field  of  physiology. 
At  all  events,  the  reader  will  take  care  to  separate  thtni  alto- 
gether from  the  strict  experimental  deductions  of  Dr  Edwards, 
contained  in  the  prior  and  personal  part  of  his  work.  The 
caution  with  which  these  deductions  have  been  drawn  must  be 
admitted  en  every  hand.  It  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  inde- 
fatigable care  with  which  he  has  multiplied  and  varied  all  the 
leading  experiments  on  which  his  inferences  are  grounded.  In- 
deed, viewing  the  Treatise  as  a  whole,  we  know  rot  that  Phy- 
siology can  furnish  a  more  beautiful  example  of  strict  experi- 
mental reasoninir. 


II. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  oji  tlie  State  of  the  Penitentiary 
at  MilbanJc.  Ordered,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  he  Print' 
ed,  8th  July  1823. 

Tn  our  last  Number  v,'e  entered  into  a  sufficiently  detailed 
-^  examination  of  the  mere  medical  questions  regarding  the 
sickness  which   appeared  among  the  convicts  of  the  General 
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Penitentiary  at  Milbank  in  the  early  months  of  1823  ;  and  we 
considered,  at  as  great  length  as  our  limits  would  permit,  all 
the  doubtful  points  to  which  the  inquiry  gave  rise,  under  the 
first  of  those  three  general  heads  into  which  we  divided  the 
subject.  We  now  proceed  to  examine  very  shortly  the  other 
two  divisions,  viz.  the  nature  and  justice  of  the  charges  exhi- 
bited against  the  late  medical  superintendant,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Managing  Committee,  particularly  their  treatment  of 
Dr  Hutchison.  To  enable  our  readers  to  follow  distinctly  the 
several  questions  as  they  arise,  it  is  requisite  to  throw  into  the 
form  of  narrative  various  events  and  proceedings  which  either 
constituted  these  questions  or  gave  rise  to  them. 

II.  When  the  time  approached  for  opening  the  Penitentiary  in 
1816,  the  Committee  naturally  thought  of  providing  suitable 
means  for  preserving  health  and  preventing  the  inroads  of  sick- 
ness among  its  inhabitants.  We  learn  from  the  evidence  of  Mr 
Holford,  an  intelligent  member  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment (79.),  that  it  was  at  first  a  grave  matter  of  consideration, 
whether  they  should  have  a  resident  medical  gentleman  for  the 
convicts ; — and  many  reasons  instantly  suggested  the  necessity 
of  a  professional  person  of  some  kind  residing  within  the  walls 
of  the  Institution.  A  prisoner,  for  example,  might  be  taken 
suddenly  ill  during  the  night,  and  great  inconvenience  might 
result  from  the  necessity  of  sending  to  Westminster  for  medical 
assistance; — prisoners  might  simulate  diseases  for  the  purpose 
either  of  obtaining  extraordinary  indulgence,  or  exemption  from 
work  ;  or,  in  short,  sickness  or  accidents  might  occur  in  the  In- 
stitution, which,  without  the  early  employment  of  professional 
assistance,  might  occasion  serious  inconvenience,  alarm,  or  even 
danger,  and  at  once  cause  obloquy  to  the  Managing  Commit- 
tee, and  great  scandal  to  the  Institution.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  considered  that  they  could  not  give  a  sufficient  salary  to  in- 
duce a  person  of  great  attainments  and  high  standing  in  the 
profession  to  relinquish  all  other  employment;  and  it  was 
thouo-ht  expedient  to  have  such  a  medical  resident  as  they  could 
afford, — a  measure  which  appears  to  have  been  adopted  in  the 
appointment  of  Mr  Pratt,  previously  of  Kensington,  to  be 
house-surgeon  to  the  Penitentiary.  As  this  appointment,  how- 
ever, was  believed  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary, the  Committee  endeavoured  to  supply  the  defect  by 
havinf  a  consulting  physician,  and  a  consulting  surgeon,  who 
should  act  gratuitously  (79.)  Candidates  for  these  offices  were 
not  wanting.  It  appears,  that  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
Penitentiary,  Mr  Anthony  White  of  Westminster  made  ap- 
plication to  be  appointed  gratuitous  surgeon  ;  on  the  6th  May 
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1816,  Dr  Hutchison,  and,  about  the  game  time,  Dr  Whitter 
of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and  Dr  Harrison  of  St  George's 
Hospital,  made  application  for  the  office  of  consulting  phy- 
sician on  the  same  terms  (184.)  The  choice  of  the  Commit- 
tee ultimately  fell  on  Dr  Hutchison  and  on  Mr  White,  who 
were  thus  appointed  ordinary  medical  advisers  of  the  Institu- 
tion. Dr  Hutchison,  who  was  consulting  physician,  paid  great 
attention — much  more,  it  is  said,  than  was  expected,  to  the  e- 
stablishment  for  the  space  of  three  years  ;  and  he  appears,  on 
the  whole,  not  only  to  have  given  every  satisfaction  to  the 
Committee  by  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  his  duty,  but 
to  have  been  consulted  by  them  on  every  subject  in  which  the 
advice  of  a  medical  person  could  be  either  useful  or  necessary. 

This  state  of  affairs  contined  till  1819,  when  some  changes 
were  introduced.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr  Thoms 
(184.),  that  in  March  1819  an  application  was  made  to  Lord. 
Sidmouth  for  appointing  Dr  Hutchison  medical  superintendent ; 
and  we  are  further  informed  by  Mr  Holford,  that  it  was  inti- 
mated to  the  Committee  in  May,  thatDr  H.  would  take  the  medi- 
cal charge  of  the  prisoners  under  the  care  of  Mr  Pratt  for  an 
annual  salary  of  200/.  As  Lord  Sidmouth  replied  that  the  act 
of  Parliament  prevented  him  from  appointing  a  medical  su- 
perintendent, the  appointment  did  not  then  take  place.  Short- 
ly after,  however,  when  the  Act  of  56.  George  III.  chap.  63. 
was  passed,  authorizing  the  Committee  to  appoint  such  an  of- 
ficer, Dr  Hutchison  was  chosen  medical  superintendent  to  tjie 
Penitentiary,  on  the  conditions  above  specified ;  and  he,  from 
that  time,  acted  in  this  capacity. 

Matters  appear  to  have  gone  on  with  great  uniformity  and  in 
perfect  good  order  from  the  period  of  this  appointment  till  1822 
at  least.  Dr  Hutchison,  invested  with  his  official  powers,  was 
required  to  visit  the  Penitentiary  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and, 
if  cases  required  it,  more  frequently,  or  even  every  day;  and  he 
also  made  monthly  and  quarterly  inspections  and  reports  of  the 
state  of  health  among  the  penitents,  and  of  all  other  matters  x^ 
lating  to  their  management,  in  which  medical  opinion  was  desir- 
able. Of  the  latter  description  were  the  diet — the  means  of  air 
and  exercise  allowed  the  penitents — the  temperature — ventilation 
— cleanliness,  and  general  management  of  the  pentagons  ;  and 
the  history  of  the  Institution  furnishes  evidence  that  he  had  kept 
a  watchful  eye  over  each  and  all  of  these  departments  of  its  medi- 
cal economy.  It  appears  from  his  evidence  of  the  26th  May  1823, 
before  us,  that  his  duties  of  frequent  or  daily  visiting  were  con- 
fined to  the  infirmaries ;  while  Mr  Pratt,  as  resident  surgeon  of 
Xhe  Institution,  had  the  sole  care  of  all  the  convicts  or  penitents 
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in  tlic  pontngon?, — to  see  that  they  preserved  tliclr  hcallh,— 
and,  if  auected  by  disease,  to  send  them  to  the  infirmaries,  and 
report  to  the  superintendant.  In  the  monthly  inspections,  how- 
ever, Dr  Hutchison  examined  all  the  convicts,  and  reported 
their  general  state  of  health,  and  other  similar  circumstances, 
to  the  Committee.  Matters  went  on  in  this  manner  till  May  or 
June  1822,  when  the  following  circumstances  occurred. 

A  young  girl,  named  ]\Iary  Turner,  about  13,  certainly  un- 
der 14^,  had  been  capitally  convicted  for  stealing  a  quantity  of 
valuable  jewels,  (303),  and  accordingly  received  sentence  of 
death  {2GQ).  This  punishment,  however,  was  commuted,  un- 
der the  act,  into  imprisonment  in  the  Penitentiary  for  a  certain 
time,  7  or  10  years.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  date  at  which 
tliis  young  person  was  admitted  into  the  prison,  but  it  a})pears 
to  have  been  aver}'  short  time  indeed,  when  her  health  began  t6 
suffer.  About  the  beginning  of  1822,  she  complained  of  pain 
in  the  side,  with  slight  cough,  and  she  wns  admitted  into  the 
infirmary  on  the  7th  of  January.  Dr  Hutchison  saw  her  a  day 
or  two  after,  and  it  appears  that  her  complaints  assumed  a  dan- 
gerous aspect  from  the  first;— she  was,  in  short,  considered  con- 
sumptive. As  the  complaints  of  this  poor  girl  became  daily 
more  formidable  and  irresistible,  notwithstanding  all  that  skill 
could  suggest,  or  nursing  and  attendance  could  perform,  Dr 
Hutchison  recommended,  early  in  April,  that  it  might  be  expe- 
dient to  apply  for  her  pardon  ;  and  to  have  her  conveyed  to 
the  country,  where  she  might  be  benefited  by  change  of  air.  In- 
quiries were  instantly  made  with  regard  to  the  practicability  or 
expediency  of  removing  her.  Mr  Bennet,  the  chaplain,  cor- 
responded with  Miss  Miller,  a  benevolent  lady,  the  daughter  of 
a  country  clergyman, — who  had  been  much  interested  in  the 
ftite  of  the  penitent;  and  the  managing  committee  likewise 
sought  for  information  on  the  same  point.  The  eventual  result 
was,  that  peculiar  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  removing  this 
girl  from  the  Penitentiar}-,  which,  in  this  particular  case,  was 
not  so  much  a  place  of  punishment,  as  of  shelter  and  accommo- 
dation. Had  she  been  removed,  there  were  only  two  places  to 
which  she  could  have  gone,  in  neither  of  which  would  her  si- 
tuation have  been  so  comfortable  as  in  the  Penitentiary.  It 
would  have  been  cruelty  to  have  sent  her  to  the  house  of  her 
mother-in-law,  (her  stepmother,  we  presume),  who  was  a  deprav- 
ed wretch,  would  have  ill-used  her,  and  probably  hastened  her 
death.  In  short,  there  was  no  place  to  which  Mary  Turner 
could  have  gone,  save  the  Workhouse.  In  consequence  of  these 
difficulties,  it  appeared  to  the  Committee  inexpedient  to  recom- 
mend her  fur  discharge  from  the  Penitentiary ;  and  they  ac- 
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cordinglv,  on  the  I7t1i  April  1822,  passed  a  resolution  to  tliis 
effect—"  That  in  regard  to  Tslary  Turner,  there  appearing  great 
difficulties  in  the  case  of  her  removal,  the  Committee  do  not  think 
it  advisable  at  present  to  recommend  her  for  discharge  from  the 
Penitentiary. " 

Meanwhile,  the  malady  of  the  unfortunate  child  gained  ground. 
We  are  not  any  where  informed  of  her  particular  symptoms,  or 
of  their  precise  kind   and   degree ;  but  we  learn  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr  Pratt,  that  on  the  17th  May  i822,  she  was  report- 
ed to  the  Committee  as  "  consumptive,   and  not  likely  to  last 
long. "  On  the  18th  she  is  said  by  Mr  Bennet  to  be  dangerous- 
ly ill,  (266);  and  on  the  19th,  Sunday,  we  find  she  was  so  much 
reduced    that   Mr   Pratt  thought  her  dying;  and  nurse   Ann 
Cowsey  states  her  mortal  symptoms  to  have  been  "  blackness  of 
the  hands  and  arms,   and   great  shortness  of  breathing,  "     Dr 
Hutchison   came  to   the   Penitentiary  in   the   evening  between 
seven  and  eight,  when  this  child  was  at  the  point  of  death,  or,  as 
Mr  Pratt  terms  it,  in  articido  mortis ;  and  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded with  Mr  Pratt  to  the  room  where  she  lay.     Dr  Plutchi- 
son,  finding  her  pulse  weak  and  quick,  and  her  breathing  diincult 
(2 15),  tapped  on  the  chest  to  ascertain  if  any  fluid  w\is  effused 
into  its  cavity  (267),  and,  with  great  promptitude  and  decision, 
ordered  a  cordial  mixture  consisting  of  camphor,   ether,   and 
aromatic  confection,  to  be  given,  and  a  blister  to  be  applied  to 
the  chest,  (282.)    It  appears  that  Mr  Pratt  proposed  to  defer  the 
exhibition  (282)  of  these  remedies  till  the  other  patients  were 
seen ;  but  Dr  Hutchison  instantly  repeated  his  orders,  and  re- 
quested Mr  Pratt  to  prepare  the  medicines  that  he  might:  per- 
sonally witness  their  administration.     Mr  Bennet  the  cliaplain, 
whom  Mary  Turner  expressed  a  wish  to  see,  had  entered  the  a- 
partment  almost  immediately  after  Dr  Hutchison  ;  and  it  was 
proposed  that  he  should  administer  the  consolations  of  our  holy, 
religion  to  the  dying  person   during  the   absence  of  IMr  Pratt. 
Mr  Bennet  read  prayers,   and  Dr  Hutchison  joined  in  the  ser- 
vice in  the  kneeling  posture  (260),  and  he  was  found  in  this  atti- 
tude when  Mr  Pratt  returned  with  the  draught  and  blister.    Dr 
Hutchison  then  supported  the  patient  to  give  the  draught,  and 
Mrs  Ann  Cowsey,  the  nurse  of  the  ward,  shortly  after  applied 
,  the  blister.     Dr   Plutchison  with   Mr   Pratt  then  left  the  room 
to  visit  other  cases.    Mr  Bennet  the  chaplain  remained;  and,  as 
Mary  Turner  was  talking  to  him,  she  expired.     This  happened 
five  or  ten  minutes  before  eiifht  in  the  evenine:. 

Such  are,  in  short  compass,  the  circumstances  of  this  event, 
which  was  destined  to  lead  to  consequences  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary character.    Vv'c  have  neither  exaggerated  nor  extenuated ; 
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but  have  told  them,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be  collected  from  the  evi- 
dence, tiiat  they  occurred ;  we  have  narrated  them  also  without 
any  doubtful  or  contradictory  circumstances,  and  without  any 
of  that  colouring  which  it  is  easy  to  give  stories  of  this  kind, 
when  it  is  wished  to  impress  the  imagination  or  interest  the 
feelings.  The  unvarnished  tale  itself  is  indeed  sufficiently  me- 
lancholy ; — and  is  well  calculated  to  awaken  interest  in  every 
breast  not  seared  by  long  familiarity  with  human  misery,  or  de- 
praved by  habitual  crime.  A  young  girl,  who  is  described  by 
the  chaplain  as  well-behaved,  docile  and  manageable,  is  driven, 
probably  by  the  utter  misery  of  her  situation,  and  the  contami- 
nation of  the  depraved  wretches  by  whom  she  is  surrounded, 
ere  she  had  attained  her  fourteenth  year,  to  commit  a  crime  for 
which  she  is  sentenced  by  the  laws  of  the  country  to  suffer  death  ; 
she  is,  by  the  leniency  of  the  Legislature,  permitted  to  under- 
go the  commutation  of  this  sentence  in  the  form  of  a  long  period 
of  imprisonment; — attacked  in  the  course  of  this  expiatory  con- 
finement by  a  disease,  which,  under  the  best  treatment  and 
most  attentive  and  indulgent  management,  is  rarely  prevented 
from  destroying  its  victim ;  she  bears  her  affliction  with  exem- 
plary resignation  and  patience,  and  waits  with  Christian  forti- 
tude till  the  hand  of  death  releases  her  from  all  her  sufferings. 
Such  an  object  claims  no  ordinary  share  of  human  sympathy, 
however  unavailing;  and  the  tender  age,  severe  sufferings,  re- 
signation and  early  death  of  such  a  person  naturally  invest  her 
history  with  a  lively  interest,  which  begets  pain  in  her  calamity, 
and  a  sort  of  long  unbroken  grief  in  the  prospective  certainty 
of  her  dissolution.  All  this  we  willingly  admit,  and  should 
entertain  a  bad  opinion  of  ourselves  if  we  were  not  completely 
alive  to  the  several  miseries  and  horrors  of  a  history  so  distres- 
sing as  that  which  we  have  now  related. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  pathetic  light  that  the  history  of  Mary 
Turner  is  to  be  contemplated.  There  are  at  this  moment  many 
persons  equally  young,  equally  or  even  more  innocent,  and  per- 
haps more  interesting  and  amiable,  who  are  drawing  the  last 
breath  of  a  painful  and  tedious  illness,  in  situations  where  they 
have  neither  the  medical  nor  domestic  attendance  of  this  girl. 
If  the  heart  is  to  be  softened,  and  tears  must  be  shed,  we  re- 
quest those  who  are  so  disposed  to  go  to  such  situaiions,  and 
to  witness  such  scenes.  They  are  neither  few,  nor  difficult  to 
be  got;  and  most  of  our  readers  must  have  more  than  once 
met  with  such  real  tragedies,  and  have  perhaps  come  to  the 
heartless  and  unromantic  conclusion,  that  grief  and  interest  and 
sympathy  are  not  only  unavailing  and  unnecessary,  but  it  may 
be,  injudicious.  The  woes'of  real  life  are  indeed  so  numerous 
and  so  perfect  in  their  kind,  that  they  in  a  great  measure  ex- 
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tinguish  much  of  that  compassionate  emotion  which  is  natural 
to  man,  and  render  him,  if  not  indifferent,  at  least  very  unro- 
mantic.  Shall  we,  in  short,  speak  out  the  truth  ?  Shall  we 
fix  the  eyes  of  our  readers  on  the  commonplace  of  deathbed 
sickness,  and  tell  them  to  view  the  last  moments  of  existence, 
without  indulging  any  pathetic  feeling,  because  many  more  are 
in  the  same  state  of  mortal  agony  ?  It  is  perhaps  both  painful 
and  imprudent  to  destroy  illusions  of  this  kind  ;  but  it  is  too  true, 
that  we  meet  with  no  instance  of  human  misery,  even  in  its  last 
moments,  which  could  not  be  matched,  or  even  exceeded,  by  many 
others;  and  v,'e  must  avert  our  eyes  from  individual  instances, 
and  contemplate  the  multitudes  that  wrestle  with  disease  and 
penury  and  death  in  the  workhouse,  in  the  prison,  in  the  hos- 
pital, in  the  field,  in  the  flood,  and  even  in  the  wretched  hovels 
which  poverty,  whether  in  the  freeman's  rags  or  in  the  bondman's 
chain,  can  call  her  own.  Let  those  whose  sympathy  is  awaken- 
ed by  the  picture  of  a  single  patient  dying  in  a  public  institu- 
tion in  a  great  city,  repair  to  situations  of  this  kind.  There  they 
will  find  abundant  scope  for  their  philanthropy,  and  an  incessant 
demand  for  their  commiseration.  Be  it  never  so  liberal, — it 
will  soon  be  exhausted  ;  let  it  be  distributed  with  the  most  ju- 
dicious economy, — it  will  be  found  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
demands  which  are  daily,  hourly,  and  every  minute  even  made 
on  its  generosity.  In  such  schools  they  will  at  length  see  rea- 
son to  think  that  calamity,  disease,  and  mortal  agony,  are  much 
more  common  and  frequent  than  they  previously  imagined ; 
but  they  will  also  learn  to  divest  human  misery  of  all  artificial 
exaggeration,  and  to  view  it  without  sentimental  refinement  in 
its  true  colours  ;  and  while  they  are  compelled  to  abandon  their 
monopoly  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  they  will  at  length 
conclude,  that  all,  if  not  vanity,  is  at  least  vexation  of  spirit. 

We  have  been  led  to  indulge  in  this  train  of  reflections,  by 
perusing  the  evidence  relating  to  the  history  of  Mary  Turner ; 
and  we  have  put  them  down  exactly  as  they  rose  in  our  minds, 
— completely  apart  from  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  they  may 
not  make  on  the  minds  of  our  readers  any  greater  or  deeper 
impression  than  our  readers  choose.  We  are  not  indeed  parti- 
ticularly  desirous  that  they  should  make  any  impression  what- 
ever; and  they  may  be  passed  over  or  read,  just  as  the  mood 
of  the  moment  shall  suggest.  We  must  not,  however,  forget 
to  state  the  reasons  which,  in  our  apprehension,  have  led  us 
into  this  meditative  digression.  It  is  perfectly  evident,  we 
think,  that  the  whole  Evidence  relating  to  this  subject  is  tinged 
with  a  strong  dash  of  philanthropy  and  benevolence;  and  that 
sundry  spots,  amidst  the  general  desert  of  matter-ol-fact,  non- 
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sense  and  contradiction,  are  green  with  tlic  verdure  of  liuma- 
iiity.  The  minture,  however,  is  incongruous;  and  the  effect, 
instead  of  proving  to  be  of  tliat  tranquiiiizing  and  refreshing 
quality  which  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  natural  world,  is  ludicrous 
and  disgusting  in  the  extreme.  Mr  Bcnnet  is  the  only  person 
who  is  at  all  tolerable,  or  spcr^ks  like  a  jvcrson  in  his  senses  ; 
yet  even  he  informs  us,  that  he  felt  hurt,  because  Dr  Kutchi- 
son  turned  pale,  and  said,  "  is  she?"  when  the  death  of  Mary 
Turner  was  announced.  The  others  indulge  in  a  sort  of  maw- 
kish, maudlin  benevolence  and  gentleness,  which  reminds  us  of 
nothing  so  much  as  a  wretched  debauchee  half  drunk, — pro- 
testing, with  tears  in  his  eyes,  against  the  horrible  vice  of  in- 
toxication, and  deploring  the  iniquity  and  corruption  of  the 
age.  Mr  Pratt,  for  example,  is  very  much  agitated  at  one 
time,  and  actually  sheds  tears  at  another;  and  is  exceedingly 
shocked  and  astonished  at  the  prescriptions  of  Dr  Hutchison. 
IN'irs- Ann  Cowsey,  the  nurse,  *  was  much  attached  to  Mary  Tur- 
ner, was  quite  shocked  at  t!ie  rough  manner  in  which  Dr  Hut- 
chison patted  her,  and  ran  out  of  the  room  crying  very  much,' 
and  protesting  "  she  could  not  stay  in  the  room  any  longer, 
v.hile  Dr  Hutchison  was  pulling  that  poor  child  about.  "  llo. 
ISlrs  Wilkinson,  the  matron,  *  thought  it  was  a  pity  to  disturb 
her,  when  she  was  so  near  death  ; '  and  even  the  very  convicts 
are  so  tender-hearted,  as  to  be  astonished  and  shocked  at  the 
daring  cruelty  of  the  medical  superintendent.  In  short,  the 
demon  of  humanity  had  taken  possession  of  every  person  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mr  Pratt  on  this  memorable  evening,  except 
tlie  medical  superintcndant  himself,  who  appears  to  have  been 
utterly  obdurate  and  insensible  to  every  appeal  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

Now,  we  by  no  means  doubt  that  these  same  tender-hearted 
persons  really  felt  all  the  compassionate  emotions  which  they 
describe:  and  it  may  be,  that  they  were  actually  distressed  with 
the  sight  of  the  last  sufFerings  of  Mary  Turner.  But  it  is  not 
only  unreasonable,  but  quite  preposterous,  to  suppose  that 
others  did  not  feel  for  the  situation  of  the  poor  girl;  audit 
argues  the  most  daring  and  conceited  presu;nplion  to  convert 
their  individual  feelings  and  emotions  into  a  standard  for  those 
of  all  other  persons.  What  proof  is  there  that  Dr  Hutchison 
was  not  actuated  by  the  most  lively  and  genuine  humanity  for 
his  patient?  J'^one  certainly  in  his  want  of  attention  or  care 
during  the  course  of  her  illness.  He  had  prescribed,  at  an 
early  period  of  her  disease,  such  remedies  as  the  rules  of  art 
suggested.  WHien  these  were  ineffectual,  he  recommended  a 
imiasure  which  is  justly  believed  to  be  more  cliicacious  than  all 
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medicine  and  all  medical  attention,  and  without  which  medicine 
rarely  avails.  That  the  execution  of  this  me;isin-e  was  imprac- 
ticable or  inexpedient,  was  no  faalt  of  Dr  Hutchison,  or  even 
of  any  one  concerned,  but  resulted  solely  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  But  in  what  manner  was  Dr  Ilulclii- 
son  to  manifest  his  humanity  and  attention  to  a  patient  who  was 
rapidly  sinking  under  incurable  pulmonary  disease?  Was  it 
by  abandoning  the  patient  passively  and  absolutely  to  her  fate, 
without  making  a  single  effort  either  to  ascertain  the  probable 
state  of  the  diseased  organs,  to  subdue  morbid  action,  or  to  alle- 
viate urgent  and  painful  symptoms?  We  are  almost  certain 
there  is  scarcely  an  individual  in  the  profession,  unless  Mr  Pratt 
courts  this  ignominious  di'^tinction,  who  will  venture  to  avow 
doctrines  so  absurd.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane, 
that  none  of  us,  however  experienced,  or  however  sagacious, 
can  tell  with  certainly,  that  any  given  fit  of  difficult  breathing 
and  fainting,  is  to  be  the  last,  even  in  consumption;  and  it  ar- 
gues the  m.ost  criminal  and  ignorant  dogmatism,  to  refuse  the 
exhibition  of  any  remedies  calculated  to  give  relief,  as  long  as 
life  continues  to  languish  in  the  breast  of  the  sufferer. 

Our  reflections,  and  the  events  which  gave  rise  to  them,  have 
led  us  to  anticipate  somewhat  the  progress  of  our  narrative. 
What  now  remains  is  very  short,  and  shall  be  quickly  told.  Dr 
Ilutcl.ison  reported  the  death  of  INIary  Turner,  in  the  course  of 
business,  to  the  Committee.  Mr  Pratt,  who  was  already  pos- 
sessed with  the  demon  of  false  philanthropy,  became  restless 
and  uneasy  in  his  mind;  he  went  about  like  a  person  labouring 
imder  an  evil  conscience  or  a  disturbed  imagination  ;  and  per- 
haps with  the  view  of  quieting  his  own,  he  laudably  resolved  to 
begin  disturbing  those  of  other  people.  The  first  object  of  this 
man's  machinations  was  the  chaplain,  Mr  Bennet,  to  w'hom  he 
presented  himself  some  two  or  three  mornings  after  the  death 
of  Mary  Turner.  He  then  apologized  for  his  intrusion,  and  stat- 
ed that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Dr  Hutchison, 
who,  according  to  his  account,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming 
to  the  Penitentiary  of  an  evening  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  With 
consummate  hypocrisy,  and  a  complete  mockery  of  humility  and 
deference,  he  stated  that  he  came  to  consult  Mr  Bennet  in  what 
way  he  should  prefer  a  charge  against  Dr  Hutchison,  and  at 
the  same  time  mentioned  Sunday  evening  particularlj',  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  Mr  Bennet  assent  to  his  having  observed 
Dr  rlutchison  in  this  state  on  the  occasion  of  Maiy  Turner's 
last  moments.  Mr  Bennet,  however,  not  only  denied  that  he 
observed  any  thing  of  the  kind,  but  positively  asserted  that  no- 
thing led  him  to  suppose  Dr  Hutchison  under  the  influence  of 
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wine;  and  Mr  Bennet  finally  refused  to  give  any  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

Mr  Pratt,  however,  was  not  thus  to  be  conjured  to  a  state  of 
quietism.  After  the  failure  of  his  attempts  on  Mr  Bennet,  he 
resolved  forthwith  to  select  one  of  the  visitors,  and  he  proceed- 
ed to  instill  his  poison  into  the  ear  of  Mr  Courtenay.  It  is 
stated  by  this  gentleman  in  his  evidence,  that  some  time  in  the 
month  of  June,  Mr  Pratt  requested  permission  to  speak  with 
Mr  Courtenay  in  private,  on  a  matter  which  he  represented  to 
be  of  great  importance  to  the  Institution,  and  the  source  of 
much  difficulty  and  embarrassment  to  himself.  Having  pre- 
mised his  communication  in  this  mysterious  and  consecjuential 
manner,  he  proceeded  to  acquaint  Mr  Courtenay,  who  waited 
on  Mr  Pratt  at  his  house,  in  the  Penitentiary,  that  he  wished 
to  mention  some  circumstances  which  had  occurred  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  death  of  Mary  Turner,  and  which  circumstances 
had  placed  him  (Mr  Pratt)  in  a  very  a'^uk'diard  and  respomihle 
situation.  He  then  related  the  circumstances  attending  the 
last  moments  of  Mary  Turner,  the  visit  of  Dr  Hutchisou,  and 
the  prescriptions,  and  stated  particularly  that  Dr  Hutchison, 
after  remarking  that  she  was  in  articnlo  mortis^  had  ordered 
her  the  warm  bath,  and  concluded,  by  adding  his  impression 
that  Dr  Hutchison  was  then  under  the  influence  of  wine.  Mr 
Courtenay  having  asked  whether  this  had  been  observed  on  any 
previous  occasion,  Mr  Pratt  replied  that  the  medical  superin- 
tendant  frequently  appeared  to  be  hasty  and  impatient  at  his 
evening  visits ;  that  he  would  not  undertake  to  say  whether  such 
haste  or  impatience  arose  from  the  effect  of  wine  or  not ;  but 
he  stated  it  as  the  result  of  his  opinion,  on  the  particular  occa- 
sion of  Sunday,  19th  May,  that  the  conduct  of  Dr  Hutchison 
arose  from  excess  of  wine.  Mr  Courtenay  having  learnt 
the  names  of  the  individuals  who  were  present,  examined  the 
matron  and  nurse  apart  from  Mr  Pratt,  but  with  as  much  deli- 
cacy as  a  report  so  improbable  and  malicious  evidently  required. 
The  matron  confirmed  the  statement  of  the  facts  delivered  by 
Mr  Pratt;  and  appeared  to  be  under  the  impression,  that  Dr 
Hutchison  was  affected  by  wine.  The  nurse  manifested  a  re- 
luctance to  state  any  thing  prejudicial  to  Dr  Hutchison;  but  Mr 
Courtenay  asserts  that  he  collected  from  her  an  impression  to 
the  same  purpose. 

Mr  Courtenay,  under  these  circumstances,  conceived  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  subject; 
and  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting,  after  requesting  the  Secretary 
to  leave  the  room,  he  made  a  report  of  the  incident,  and  its  al- 
leged attendant  circumstances.     The   Committee  evidently  de- 
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sired  to  proceed  with  circumspection  and  delicacy;  and  with 
this  view,  excluding  their  Secretary  as  has  been  already  stated, 
they  delegated  to  Mr  E.  Bootle  Wilbraham,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, the  task  of  writing  to  Dr  Hutchison  a  letter,  which  was  in- 
tended at  once  to  be  most  friendly  and  confidential,  but  at  the 
same  time  sufficiently  authoritative  and  official.  It  is  there 
stated,  that  the  Committee  "  had  discovered  with  regret  and 
concern,  that  a  suspicion  is  entertained  by  diffijrent  individuals, 
and  is  even  spreading  among  the  prisoners,  that  the  directions 
which  you  give  in  cases  which  come  under  consideration  after 
dinner,  are  marked  with  a  haste  and  precipitation  which  are  not 
observable  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  day.  Without  being  more 
explicit,  the  Committee  think  it  right  that  you  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact ;  they  are  unwilling  to  believe  the  sus- 
picion well-founded,  and  conceive  that  any  formal  inquiry  might 
produce  consequences  injurious  to  your  well-founded  reputa- 
tion; they  beg  you  to  be  assured  that  their  motive  is  most 
friendl}',  dissuade  you  from  taking  any  steps  to  disprove  the 
grounds  of  the  suspicion,  it  being  obvious  that  the  matter  never 
can  be  brought  to  issue,  and  recomm.end  you  to  trust  to  time  to 
dispel  the  impression  ;  "  and  Mr  Wilbraham  concludes,  by  re- 
questing "  an  acknowledgment  of  this  letter  in  writing." 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  this  letter  was  the  very  way  to  kindle 
the  most  complete  conflagration  that  ever  raged  among  the 
members  of  an  incorporated  body — the  very  blast  by  which  the 
whole  of  the  lukewarm  em.bers  of  discontent,  jealousy,  and 
every  other  inflammatory  ingredient  were  at  once  to  be  blown 
into  an  irresistible  and  destructive  explosion.  The  letter  first 
rouses  the  curiosity  of  the  medical  superintendent,  by  hinting 
some  horrible  suspicion — some  unheard  of  piece  of  delinquen- 
cy ;  but  furnishes  him  ample  scope  for  conjecture,  by  declining 
to  be  more  explicit.  It  then  professes  an  unwillingness  to  be- 
lieve this  malicious  suspicion ;  but  deprecates  any  inquiry,  as  if 
it  was  certain  to  be  confirmed.  And,  lastly,  admitting  that  it 
never  can  be  brought  to  issue,  strongly  recommends,  however, 
to  trust  to  time,  and  good  conduct  we  presume,  to  efface  the 
impression,  as  if  it  were  quite  established  that  the  suspicion  or 
impression,  whatever  it  was,  was  well-founded.  W>  have  rare- 
ly seen  such  singular  inconsistences — such  gross  deviations  from 
the  liberal  principles  of  English  justice.  We  always  under- 
stood that  it  was  a  standing  rule  to  presume  every  man  inno- 
cent till  he  is  distinctly  proved  to  be  guilty ;  we  should  ima- 
gine that  a  fortiori  the  justice  of  this  principle  in  public  life, 
in  transactions  involving  no  crime,  must  be  unequivocally  re- 
cognised and  made  the  rule  of  conduct.  Yet  here  is  the  repu- 
tation of  a  respectable  physician  hinted  away,  with  the  same  de- 
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liberate  coolness  with  which  Doraitian  would  impale  a  fly,  or 
an  olvi  ilowairer  whisper  away  the  honour  of  a  tashionnhle  beau- 
ty; and  all  because  an  incendiary  of  an  apothecary  chooses  to 
tell  a  groundless  and  incredible  story,  probably  of  his  own  fa- 
brication. 

But  whatever  effect  the  letter  of  Mr  Wilbraham  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  we  know  very  well  what  actually  did  follow. 
I)r  Hufchison  replied  and  reclaimed  in  a  tone  both  of  anger 
and  indignation — related  as  a  vindication  the  occurrences  libel- 
led— ajrpealed  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  whom  he 
liad  often  met  in  the  evenings,  if  they  ever  recognised  any  in- 
correctness, or  any  proof  of  his  being  less  fit  for  duty  than  at 
other  times — and  demanded,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  in- 
quiry into  the  report,  and  the  persons  concerned  in  its  fabrica- 
tion. To  this  Mr  Wilbraham  rejoined,  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee,  on  the  13th  June — expressed  the  regret  of  the 
Committee  that  Dr  Hutchison  was  not  disposed  to  take  the 
well  meant  and  friendly  advice  formerly  oiiercd,  especially  as 
subsequent  circumstances  proved  more  strongly  the  necessity  of 
the  communication  then  made — assured  him  that  the  informa- 
tion on  which  they  were  acting  could  not  have  originated  in 
malicious  motives,  and  was  comfirraed  by  more  than  one  or 
two  persons — strongly  suggested  the  expediency  of  reconsider- 
ing his  demand  for  inquiry — and  concluded  with  a  hope'  that 
the  snpeiintendant  would  enable  Mr  Wilbi'aham  to  lay  before 
the  Committee,  at  their  next  meeting,  a  letter  more  in  unison 
*ixith  the  view  of  the  sxihjcct  licliich  injliienced  them  in  the  commu- 
nication  he  ivas  directed  to  make^  than  that  xvhich  he  had  the  ho- 
nonr  (>[ ncciving. 

A  long  reply  from  Dr  Hutchison,  on  the  14th  June,  contains 
certainly  a  more  temperate  examination  of  both  letters,  but  ex- 
presses substantially  the  same  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  advice  which  they  tendered.  He  also  deprecate?, 
in  the  strongest  language,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  argu- 
ments which  to  us  appear  satisfactory  and  convincing,  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  medical  person,  who  is  often  engaged  in  the  even- 
ing in  various  professional  or  scientific  duties,  indulging  in  such 
a  vicious  habit,  and  yet  retaining  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  friends  and  professional  brethren.  Enclosed  in  this  com- 
munication  were  the  strongest  testimonials  of  sobriety,  and  even 
abstemiousness  on  many  occasions,  from  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Dr 
Granville,  Dr  Baird,  Mr  John  Finlayson,  actuary  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  Mr  11.  \V.  Bampfield.  To  these  persons  Dr 
Hutchison  had  been  known  as  a  friend  and  as  a  medical  ad- 
viser for  a  series  of  years  ;  and  in  no  instance  did  any  thing 
ever  occur  to  change  or  diminish   the  opinion  they  entertained 
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of  the  character  of  Dr  Hutchison.  This  answer  and  the  testi- 
monials were  laid  before  the  Committee,  who  examined  the 
matron  and  nurses  on  the  incidents  of  the  evening  of  the  19th 
May;  and  the  result  of  this  examination  was  such,  that  Mr 
Courtenay  and  Mr  Wilbraham  were  desired  to  commune  with 
Dr  Granville  as  the  friend  of  Dr  Hutchison,  and  state  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  for  his  judgment.  The  statement  of 
Mr  Wilbraham  sets  forth,  that  this  measure  was  taken  to  pre- 
vent Dr  Hutchison  the  disgrace  and  inconvenience  of  a  public 
charge,  such  as  he  demanded.  We  have  endeavoured  to  re- 
count merely  the  facts  of  the  proceedings,  without  adverting  at 
all  to  motives,  which  are  always  difficult  to  be  learnt,  and  must, 
in  many  instances,  completely  elude  observation.  For  this  rea- 
son we  say  notliing  of  their  justice  at  present,  or  of  the  reason 
with  which  Dr  Hutchison  could  dread  any  public  examina- 
tion; but  we  shall  show  subsequently,  when  considering  the 
evidence  adduced  about  the  affair  of  the  bath,  what  degree  of 
credit  may  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  the  persons  to  whom 
the  i^tory  is  traced. 

The  effect  of  the  interview  with  Dr  Granville  is  curious. 
On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  the  16th  June,  Dr  Granville  hav- 
injT  learned  from  Dr  Hutchison  his  regret  that  the  Committee 
had  not  selected  two,  instead  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  his  reso- 
lution to  allow  nothing  short  of  the  names  of  the  individuals  who 
had  made  the  charges,  to  induce  him  to  forego  public  investiga- 
tion, with  the  approbation  of  Messrs  Courtenay  and  Wilbra- 
ham sought  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  another  warm  and  judicious 
friend  of  Dr  Hutchison. 

"  To  him  he  inclosed  the  communications  made  by  the  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  and  they  (Dr  Granville  and  Sir  Gilbert  Blane) 
together  visited  Mr  Hutchison  on  the  same  evening  ;  Dr  Granville 
then  informed  Mr  Hutchison,  that  he  was  instructed  by  Mr  Bootle 
Wilbraham  and  Mr  Courtenay,  to  assure  Mr  Hutchison  that  the  Com- 
mittee never  believed  the  charge  of  ehrietjj  made  against  him  to  have 
any  foundation  i  that  they  hoped,  for  the  good  of  the  Institution,  he 
would  not  press  the  public  inquiry  into  the  said  reports  against  him ; 
that  they  would  satisfy  Mr  Hutchison  as  to  the  individuals  from  whom 
those  reports  emanated,  and  who  were  all  present  on  the  particular 
night  speci6ed  in  the  charge ;  and  that  they  would  depend  on  him  for 
not  taking  any  public  notice  of  their  communication,  or  not  so  re- 
senting it  as  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  officers  in  the  prison  ; 
that  they  then  nanoed  to  Dr  Granville,  the  chaplain,  the  surgeon,  the 
matron,  and  a  nurse  of  the  name  of  CoiKsey.  Dr  Granville  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  then  urged  in  the  most  strenuous  manner  upon  Mr 
Hutchison  the  propriety  of  acceding  to  this  proposal  made  by  the 
Committee  ;  that  it  was  a  concession  from  a  body  of  men  that  ought 
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to  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous  feelings  cf  injured  reputation,  even  had 
the  charge  been  made  public,  but  particular!}'  as  the  whole  transac- 
tion had  been  so  delicately  conducted  by  the  Committee. "    p.  223. 

In  consequence  of  this  measure,  the  lollowing  letter  was 
transmitted  by  Dr  Granville,  from  Dr  Hutchison  to  Mr  Wil- 
braham,  and  was  received,  as  this  jrentleman  says,  as  Dr  Hutchi« 
son  could  have  wished  the  Committee  to  do. 

"  Dear  Sir,  Leicester  Square,  llthjime  1822. 

"  The  communication  conveyed  to  me  last  night  by  Dr  Granville, 
from  the  deputation  of  the  Committee,  has  not  onl}'  relieved  my  mind 
from  an  infinite  degree  of  anxiety,  but  has  impressed  me  with  senti- 
inents  of  the  highest  gratitude  to  yourself  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  concernrd  in  the  late  most  painful  discussion,  for  your 
very  friendly  and  most  kind  demeanour  towards  me. 

"  By  whatever  misconception  of  your  letters,  my  friends  and  I 
happened  to  receive  the  impression  that  I  Jiad  actually  fallen  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Committee,  still,  Vvliile  such  an  impression  existed, 
it  v.as  natural  that  I  should  strenuously  exert  myself  to  recover  their 
good  opinion  ;  and,  believing  myself  under  the  intolerable  imputation 
of  a  habit  foreign  to  my  nature,  it  will,  I  hope,  be  a  proof  that  I  va- 
lue their  good  0[)inion  the  more  highly,  that  I  could  not  bear  the  ap- 
parent loss  of  it  on  such  grounds  with  tranquillity. 

"  It  being  explained,  however,  by  Dr  Granville,  that  the  Commit- 
tee never  entertained  the  idea  that  I  had  conceived  to  have  influenced 
them,  I  can  have  no  hesitation  to  receive  the  wish  conveyed  in  your 
first  letter,  as  gratefully  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  meant  kindly  ;  and 
I  beg  you  will  be  pleased  to  convey  to  the  Committee  my  respectful 
assurance,  that  no  effort  on  my  part  shall  ever  be  omitted  to  impress 
on  all  concerned  in  the  Penitentiary,  a  conviction  that  lam  incapable, 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  of  failing  in  my  duty,  and  it  will  re- 
quire very  little  additional  circumspection  on  my  part  to  convince 
them  effectually,  both  by  m}-  manner  and  practice,  that  I  have  in 
reality  no  other  motive  than  the  strictest  performance  of  my  profes- 
sional duties ;  I  should  indeed  deeply  lament  that  any  circumstance 
could  for  a  moment  induce  them  to  think  othervv-ise.  I  have  the  ho- 
rour  to  be,  Szc.  A.  Copland  Hutchison." 

*'  E.  Bootle  Wilbrahara,  Esq. 
&c.  &c.  &c." 
The  business  was  thus  brought  to  a  favourable  termination 
by  a  course  which  ought  to  have  been  pursued  from  the  begin- 
ning,— by  assuring  the  superintcndant  unequivocally  of  the 
Committee's  disbelief  in  the  charge,  and  by  naming  the  per- 
sons on  whose  testimony  it  was  uttered,  and  acted  upon.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  that,  considering  the  source  from  w^hich 
it  issued,  it  ought  to  have  been  stifled  in  its  birth  ;  or, — if 
was  deemed  expedient  to  give  it  any  attention  whatever,  that 
the  Committee  should  at  once  have  come  forward  frankly  and 
stated  to  Dr  H.  what  they  heard,  and  the. grounds  on  which 
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the  report  was  propagated.  Such  conduct  would  have  sav- 
ed much  chafing  of  blood,  and  much  wounded  feeling,  and 
would  have  shown  the  respective  parties  the  confidence  mu- 
tually reposed  in  each  other.  The  course  which  was  ulti- 
mately adopted  by  the  Committee,  on  the  contrary,  though  it 
produced  a  reconciliation,  only  postponed  the  final  rupture  to 
a  more  distant  period.  The  peace  which  was  thus  patched  up 
was  hollow  and  temporary.  The  fires  of  distrust,  rancour  and 
jealous  discontent  still  smouldered  in  the  breasts  of  both  par- 
ties, and  were  ready  to  break  forth  under  the  most  trivial  ex- 
citation.   This  opportunity  was  destined  not  to  be  long  wanting. 

Our  readers  knovv,  that  in  the  beginning  of  1823,  the  sick- 
ness commenced  and  extended  in  the  Penitentiary;  tlie  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  Institution  ;  the  inquiry  commenced, 
and  all  the  written  documents  and  correspondence  relating  to 
the  affair  of  Mary  Turner's  death,  which  had  been  sealed  up 
'and  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  were  now  opened 
and  submitted  to  examination.  Witnesses  were  also  examined, 
and  depositions  were  taken  from  visitors,  from  physicians  and 
surgeons,  from  chaplain,  from  house-surgeon,  from  matron  and 
from  nurses.  The  whole  matter,  indeed,  was  canvassed  and  in- 
vestigated with  as  much  attention  and  zeal  as  possible,  and  no- 
thing appears  to  have  been  omitted,  which  might  determine  the 
justice  of  the  charges  originally  brought  against  Dr  Hutchison 
in  June  1822.  Yet,  with  all  this  indefatigable  inquiry,  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  little  is  established,  and  to  what  a  small  num- 
ber the  competent  witnesses  are  reduced.  We  have  been  occa- 
sionally compelled  to  anticipate  some  of  the  results  of  this  evi- 
dence in  our  detail  of  transactions.  We  now  proceed  to  ad- 
vert to  the  evidence  itself,  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  not  appear 
to  have  drawn  a  single  inference,  however  trifling,  which  does 
not  prove  to  be  most  strictly  legitimate. 

The  charges  advanced  against  the  medical  superintendent 
are  not  very  specific,  if  we  except  the  single  one  of  intoxica- 
tion on  the  evening  of  the  19th  May.  The  others  of  rough- 
ness, as  they  call  it,  or  harshness,  and  inconsistency  in  ordering 
and  counter-ordering,  when  divested  of  the  unnatural  bulk  in- 
to which  they  are  magnified  by  the  witnesses,  are  most  com- 
pletely vague,  frivolous,  and  ridiculously  insignificant-  We 
conceive  that  they  are  so  unimportant,  that  they  may  be  com- 
pletely relinquished  for  the  specific  charge,  and  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  bestow  any  other  than  incidental  attention  on  them 
in  the  course  of  examining  the  other.  Now,  it  is  curious  that 
the  whole  of  the  specific  ch.arae  is  quite  vifcrenfial}  or  a  deduc- 
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lion  in  the  minds  of  the  txitnesses  from  fact^,  ivhich  they  observed, 
or  say  they  observed.  It  is  not  a  charge  depending  on  a  direct 
fiict  of  observation  ;  bnt  it  is  their  mode  of  explaining  facts 
which,  to  their  comprehension,  were  the  source  of  astonishment. 
How  far  these  respectable  persons  had  reason  for  astonishment, 
will,  perhaps,  appear  in  the  sequel.  In  other  words,  the  specific 
charge  of  intoxication  is  involved  in  an  order  for  a  warm  bath, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  given  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  May. 

We  have  already  recorded  the  circumstances  of  the  last 
moments  of  Mary  Turner,  and  mentioned  in  general  terms 
the  visit,  conduct,  and  prescriptions  of  Dr  Hutchison.  It 
is  said,  he  prescribed  at  the  same  time  with  the  cordial 
mixture  and  blister,  immersion  in  the  warm  bath.  This 
report,  for  it  cannot  in  its  present  state  be  regarded  in  any 
other  light,  has  given  rise  to  two  questions;  Is/,  Was  the 
bath  actually  prescribed  ?  2d,  Was  this  remedy  to  a  patient 
in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  or  said  to  be  moribund, 
expedient  or  improper,   right  or  wrong  ? 

I.  On  the  first  of  these  points, — whether  the  bath  was  actual- 
ly prescribed,  the  Committee  have  made  numerous  inquiries; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  inquiries  have  contribut- 
ed to  settle  the  question  in  either  way;  and,  certainly,  they 
have  not  positively  proved  that  it  was  prescribed.  It  may 
be  laid  down  as  an  established  principle,  that  the  only  way 
in  which  information  regarding  such  a  question  can  be  ob- 
tained, is  by  collecting  the  parole  evidence  of  those  who  were 
present  at  the  time  the  prescription  was  issued ;  and  though, 
in  this  manner,  it  must  be  admitted,  there  is  ample  room  for 
discrepancy  and  contradiction,  we  find  that  the  whole  may 
be  reduced  to  very  slender  and  insufficient  sources.  Of  a 
prescription  issued,  as  those  of  the  Penitentiary  appear  to  have 
been,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  more  individuals  to  have  been 
conscious,  than  the  superintendent  and  surgeon — the  prescriber 
and  the  person  to  whom  the  prescription  is  immediately  ad- 
dressed. The  physician  does  not,  as  in  a  clinical  ward,  or  in  a 
public  hospital,  pronounce  his  prescription  aloud,  until  it  is  re- 
corded by  a  clerk,  or  audibly  heard  by  a  number  of  pupils;  nor 
is  any  regular  record  kept,  to  which,  in  case  of  mistake,  neglect 
or  other  misapprehension,  an  appeal  might  be  made  for  the  con- 
fidence and  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The  prescription  is, 
on  the  contrary,  uttered  in  a  colloquial  manner  by  the  one  to  the 
other,  who  forthwith,  or  at  his  convenience,  takes  steps  to  have 
it  put  in  execution,  (134<,  135.)  With  these  circumstances 
borne  in  mind,  let  us  see  by  what  means  the  question  of  the  ac- 
tual prescription  is  established. 

There  is  some  degree  of  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  per- 
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sons  were  present  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  May, — at  the  mo- 
ment at  which  the  prescription  was  issued;  for  no  two  witnesses 
give  the  same  answer  to  the  question.  Mr  Pratt  states,  that  be- 
sides the  medical  superintendant  and  (the  surgeon)  himself, 
there  were  only  Mrs  Ann  Cowsey,  the  nurse,  and  three  prison- 
ers, Jane  Beaumont,  Rosina  Pennington,  and  Sarah  ]\Iitchell 
(259.)  According  to  Mrs  Ann  Cowsey,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  present,  besides  the  superintendent,  surgeon,  and 
herself,  five  prisoners  or  women,  Jane  Beaumont,  Elizabeth 
Collison,  Mary  Ann  Butcher,  Sarah  Mitchell,  and  Rosina  Pen- 
nington, (268.)  It  appears  not  quite  certain,  whether  Mr  Ben- 
net  the  chaplain  was  present  at  the  precise  moment  at  which 
the  prescription  was  given ;  for  Mr  Pratt  only  says,  "  I  think 
he  was, "  (259) ;  whereas,  nurse  Cowsey,  when  interrogated, 
directly,  "  Was  the  bath  ordered  before  Mr  Bennet  came  in, 
or  afterwards  ? "  answers  with  equal  confidence,  "  Before  Mr 
Bennet  came  in ;  because  the  matron  and  Mr  Bennet  went  into 
my  room  during  the  time  that  Dr  Hutchison  prescribed,"  (209.) 
Mr  Bennet  himself  states,  that  he  was  in  the  room  at  the  time 
Mary  Turner  died,  and  that  he  met  Dr  Hutchison  in  the  nurse's 
room.  To  avoid  cavil,  therefore,  we  shall  admit,  in  the  mean- 
time, that  he  was  present  at  the  moment  alluded  to.  Mrs  Eliza- 
beth Wilkinson  the  matron,  also  states  that  she  was  present; 
and  that  a  bath  and  blister,  and  some  medicine  were  ordered  in 
her  presence,  (274-.)  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  neither  Mr 
Pratt  nor  Mrs  Cowsey,  when  positively  interrogated,  and  nam- 
ing the  individuals  who  were  present,  mentions  Mrs  Wilkinson 
among  the  number ;  and  it  is  only  after  the  question  is  put  in  a 
particular  form,  that  Mr  Pratt  admits  the  chaplain  and  matron 
to  have  been  present. 

"  Do  you  recollect,  that  in  addition  to  those  you  have  named  as 
being  in  the  ward  with  Mary  Turner  on  the  evening  of  the  19th, 
that  there  was  the  chaplain,  the  matron,  and  the  nurse  Cowsey  ? — 
I  do  recollect  that  they  were  in  the  ward.  "     p.  263. 

The  only  individuals,  in  short,  who  are  admitted  by  all  to 
have  been  present  at  the  moment  of  prescription,  besides  Dr 
Hutchison  and  Mr  Pratt,  were  the  nurse  Ann  Cowsey,  and  the 
three  prisoners,  Jane  Beaumont,  Rosina  Pennington,  and  Sarah 
Mitchell ;  and  the  direct  evidence  should  be  therefore  restricted 
to  that  of  Dr  Hutchison,  Mr  Pratt,  Mrs  Cowsey,  and  these  pri- 
soners. All  other  must  be  regarded  on  this  point  as  indirect  and 
hearsay. 

Dr  Hutchison  himself  most  positively  denies  that  he  either 
ordered  or  could  order  a  bath  for  Mary  Turner. 

"  Upon  this  point,  I  can  only  repeat,  that  liovvever  the  nurses,  or 
Mr  Bennet,  may  have  understood  my  prescription,   both  my  reason 
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and  my  recollection  suggest  to  me  the  impossibility  of  having  order- 
ed a  bath  for  the  child.  I  remember  perfectly  well  ordering  a  bath 
for  some  one,  and  that  this  order  was  attempted  to  be  evaded  by  a 
frivolous  objection  of  there  being  no  steam  to  warm  the  boiler, 
which  excuse  I  put  down  at  once,  by  ordering  the  kettles  to  be 
placed  on  the  fire  to  prepare  warm  water;  but  as  I  should  not  cer- 
tainly myself  have  pursued  such  a  line  of  practice  in  the  case  of 
JNIary  Turner,  I  never  can  attribute  the  idea  of  the  bath  being  order- 
ed for  her,  to  any  other  cause  than  some  inexplicable  confusion, 
which  at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  account  for."  p.  283. 
Letter  ofDr  II.  to  the  Select  Committee. 

This  acknowledgment  shows  that  a  bath  was  ordered,  but  not 
for  Mary  Turner. 

The  testimony  of  Mr  Pratt  is  confident  and  positive. 

*'  Who  were  present? — Three  or  four  of  the  prisoners  and  Mrs 
Cowsey  the  nurse.  Dr  Hutchison  exann'ned  her,  and  he  advised  me 
immediately  to  get  a  blister  and  a  cardiac  mixture,  and  sether  and  a 
blister  to  apply  to  the  stomach.  At  the  same  time  Dr  Hutchison 
desired  a  warm  bath  to  be  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  puttong  her 
in. 

*'  Putting  her  in  ? — Yes,  putting  her  in. 

"  You  are  sure  it  was  Mary  Turner  he  meant? — Yes,  certain  of 
it.  ''     p.  257. 

"  \ou  have  stated  there  was  no  person  in  the  infirmary  to  whom 
the  bath  would  be  a  proper  application  ? — Certainly  not. 

"  Have  you  a  list  of  the  persons  ill  in  the  infirmary  at  that  time  ? 
- — I  Have. 

"  Is  there  an  account  of  all  the  diseases  ? — Yes,  there  is. 
[^T/ie  same  teas  handed  in.^ 

"  Was  there  any  person  in  the  infirmary  that  day  ill  of  chronic 
rheumatism? — Yes,  there  was. 

"  What  was  her  name  ? — Ann  Shorter. 

"  Is  she  in  that  list  ? — Yes,  she  is. 

"  Will  you  take  it  upon  yourself  to  say  the  bath  was  not  ordered 
for  that  woman? — I  will. 

"  Of  that  you  are  sure  ? — Yes.  "     p.  259. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  whether  Mary  Turner  had  ever  been  in  a  warm 
bath  before  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that.     (260.) 

*'  You  are  quite  certain  this  bath  was  not  ordered  for  any  other 
person  whatever  .' — That  I  am  certain  of. 

*'  Do  you  consider,  as  a  professional  man,  a  warm  bath  a  good 
thing  for  chronic  rheumatism  ? — Certainly,  I  do. 

"  Then  did  you  ask  Dr  Hutchison,  if  the  warm  bath  was  meant  for 
INIary  Turner  ? — Dr  Hutchison  and  I  had  not  seen  the  chronic  iheim^a' 
tism  case  that  night,  we  only  saw  Mary  Turner  v.hen  it  v/as  ordered. 
"  Do  you  believe  that  Dr  Hutchison  did  not  know  of  the  case  of 
chronic  rheumatism  in  that  ward  ? — It  was  not  in  that  ward,  but  in 
another  part  of  the  infirmary. 
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*'  Was  this  woman  suddenly  seized  with  it? — A  chronic  rheuma- 
tism is  what  has  existed  for  some  time. 

"  Why  are  you  sure  this  bath  was  not  intended  for  the  chronic 
caje? — He  had  not  seen  that  case  that  evening. 

"  You  still  doubt  whether  Dr  Hutchison  might  not  have  known  of 
that  patient? — He  knew  it  from  his  previous  visits.  "     p.  260. 

"  Ann  Shorter,  who  was  the  rheumatic  patient,  was  on  Mrs  Bar- 
nacle's side  ? — She  was. 

'•'  And  not  where  this  woman  was  ? — No. 

"  Had  Dr  Hutchison  at  that  time  seen  Ann  Shorter? — He  had 
not. 

"  Did  he  give  directions  about  the  warm  bath  to  Mrs  Cowsey  or 
Mrs  Barnacle? — I  believe  to  Mrs  Cowsey.  "     p.  261. 

"  Were  there  any  other  patients  in  the  room  ? — Four  patients  and 
the  nurse. 

"  It  could  not  be  to  any  one  of  these  patients  that  the  bath  could 
apply  ? — No. 

"   Was  the  bath  given  to  any  body  ? — No. 

"  Was  the  bath  prepared? — It  was  not ;  Dr  Hutchison  forbad  it 
afterwards. 

"  The  kettles  were  put  on  ? — I  believe  they  were. 

"  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — No.  "     p.  262. 

"  Did  you  not  state  to  Mr  Courtenay,  that  Dr  Hutchison  ordered 
the  bath  for  Mary  Turner  after  he  had  said  she  was  in  arliculo  mov' 
tis  K — No  ;  I  told  him  that  was  my  observation. 

"  That  was  previous  to  his  examining  her  ? — Yes  ;  upon  his  going 
into  the  room. 

"  You  were  present  when  the  bath  was  ordered? — I  just  heard  the 
words  given  for  the  bath  being  ordered. 

"  There  were  no  words  expressing  who  it  was  for? — Except  for 
Mary  Turner. 

*'  Did  ycu  hear  any  such  words  ? — I  took  him  to  that  patient  imme- 
diately ;  upon  which  he  gave  an  order  for  the  medicine  and  the  warm 
bath." 

"  He  afterv/ards,  you  say,  gave  an  order  that  the  bath  should  not 
be  administered  ? — He  did.  "     p.  262. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  was  no  person  in  that  ward  for  whom 
a  bath  might  be  considered  necessary  ? — Certainly  not. 

"  Upon  vihat  do  you  found  that  judgment  ? — Upon  the  number  of 
patients  in  the  room. 

"  What  were  the  diseases  under  which  they  were  labouring? — 
There  was  Elizabeth  Collison,  and  Mary  Turner,  and  Sarah  Mitchell, 
i  believe  that  was  all. 

"  Was  not  there  a  fourth  patient  in  the  ward  ? — I  believe  not. 

**  Is  it  not  a  very  common  circumstance,  that  a  person  admitted 
into  the  infirmary  with  one  disease,  before  being  removed,  being  at- 
tacked with  another? — That  has  certainly  occurred, 

*'  Frequently  ? — Yes, 
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"  May  not  it  have  been  possible,  although  there  may  be  no  dis- 
ease against  the  name  of  the  individual  here  in  that  ward  for  which 
a  bath  might  be  necessary,  that  such  might  have  been  the  case  in 
this  instance? — Certainly  it  was  not. 

*'  Upon  what  do  you  give  so  decided  an  opinion  ? — Upon  the  ground 
of  the  cases  that  were  there  ;  Elizabeth  Collison  was  consumptive, 
Mary  Turner  was  consumptive,  Sarah  Mitchell  was  an  inflammation 
of  the  bowels. 

*•  Had  she  not  an  inflammation  of  the  liver  ? — Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

"  Did  she  not  become  dropsical? — She  did. 

"  Is  it  usual  to  prescribe  a  warm  bath  for  a  person  labouring  under 
chronic  or  acute  inflammation  of  the  liver,  or  diseases  of  the  abdo- 
men ? — Certainly  it  is. 

"  Is  there  not  a  possibility  that  the  bath  may  have  been  ordered 
for  this  woman  ? — Certainly  it  was  not. 

*'  Not  a  possibility  of  it  ? — Not  in  my  mind  ;  I  can  positively  say 
the  bath  was  ordered  for  Mary  Turner. 

"  Were  not  you  in  the  act  of  going  out  of  the  ward  when  the  or- 
der was  given  for  the  warm  bath  ? — I  might  be  just  at  the  door  at  the 
time  the  order  was  given. 

*'  Should  you  say  positively,  that  before  your  going  out  of  the  door 
that  the  bath  was  ordered  for  that  individual  patient  ? — I  will  say  so  ; 
that  the  bath  was  ordered  for  Mary  Turner. 

"  You  have  said,  that  on  going  out  of  the  door  you  heard  the 
words  "  warm  bath  "  accidentally  ? — I  heard  the  order  given  for  it 
being  prepared. 

*'  But  you  did  not  hear  the  name  of  the  person  ? — Dr  Hutchison's 
attention  was  called  to  that  person. 

"  You  have  said,  you  heard  the  words  "  warm  bath"  just  as  you 
were  going  out  of  the  door  ? — Yes,  as  I  was  going  to  the  door. 

"  Was  it  an  usual  thing  for  Dr  Hutchison  to  go  into  the  ward  to 
see  a  particular  patient,  and  not  ask  the  others  how  they  were  ? — Dr 
Hutchicon's  attention  was  called  to  that  particular  patient. '"  pp.  263, 
264. 

*«  Will  you  inform  the  Committee,  why  in  your  journal  of  the 
circumstances  of  that  case  that  evening,  it  f'oes  not  appear  that  the 
bath  was  inserted  in  the  journal  ;  but  only  the  medicine  prescribed 
for  that  girl  ? — Certainly  it  was  not  inserted  in  the  day-book,  but 
the  medicine  prescribed  was;  nor  has,  I  believe,  the  word  "  bath" 
been  inserted  at  any  time,  because  the  order  was  given  upon  the  spot 
where  the  bath  could  be  procured. "     p.  24-6. 

The  testimony  of  Mr  Bennet  may  be  understood  from  the 
following  extracts. 

"  You  are  chaplain  to  the  Penitentiary  ? — Yes. 

*'  Do  you  recollect  the  death  of  Mary  Turner  ? — I  do. 

*'  Were  j'oii  in  the  room  at  tlie  time  she  died  ? — I  w^as. 

"  Were  you  there  before  Dr  Hutchison  and  Mr  Pratt  came  in,  or 
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did  you  come  in  afterwards  ? — When  I  was  sent  for  to  Mary  Turner 
in  the  evening,  Dr  Hutchison  was  in  the  nurse's  room,  we  both  met 
together ;  I  believe  he  was  in  the  room  at  the  time. 

'*  Did  you  make  any  observation  to  Dr  Hutchison,  or  Dr  Hutchison 
to  you  ? — Mrs  Cowsey,  one  of  the  nurses,  was  there  ;  and  she  said 
she  was  very  ill,  and  he  obliged  her  to  be  put  into  a  bath. 

*'  Was  any  thing  said  by  Mr  Pratt  to  Dr  Hutchison,  or  by  Dr  Hut- 
chison to  Mr  Pratt,  about  her  being  in  articulo  mortis? — I  do  not  re- 
collect. 

"  Did  you  hear  Dr  Hutchison  desire  she  should  be  put  into  a  bath  ? 
— I  did  ;  when  he  ordered  her  to  be  put  into  the  bath,  and  the  an- 
swer was  from  the  nurse,  the  steam  was  off,  and  they  could  not  get 
the  water. 

"  Did  you  make  any  observation  upon  that  at  the  time  ? — No  ;  Dr 
Hutchison  desired  the  nurses  to  put  on  kettles  ;  I  then  said,  if  that 
is  the  case  she  may  come  out  of  the  bath  exhausted,  I  will  go  and 
read  to  her  first,  which  I  did,  and  Dr  Hutchison  followed  me  into 
the  room. 

*'  Where  was  Dr  Hutchison  at  the  time  the  order  was  given  ? — In 
Mrs  Cowsey's  room. 

"  Did  you  go  into  the  room  where  the  sick  woman  was  ? — I  believe 
Dr  Hutchison  followed  me  immediately  ;  for  when  I  got  up  from 
reading  prayers,  Dr  Hutchison  was  in  the  room,  and  I  think,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  he  went  in  with  me  when  I  had  read  prayers. 
Dr  Hutchison  countermanded  the  bath,  and  ordered  a  blister  and 
some  medicine  ;  the  blister  was  cut  in  two  ;  he  said  she  was  not  to  go 
into  the  bath.  "     p.  265. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  uncertainty  of  Mr  Bennct 
having  been  present;  the  following  questions  should  be  noticed 
for  the  information  they  communicate  on  the  exact  locality  in 
which  the  parties  relatively  were. 

"  If  the  Committee  understand  you,  the  order  was  given  in  Mrs 
Cowsey's  room  ? — Yes. 

"  Had  he  seen  the  patient  ? — I  think  he  had. 
"  Was  Mr  Pratt  there  ?— Yes. 

"  Did  you  hear  Dr  Hutchison  order  the  bath  in  the  sick  room .'' 
—It  was  in  the  nurse's  room,  adjoining. 

**  You  say,  the  bath  and  blister  and  the  medicine  were  ordered  to- 
gether ? — No,  certainly  not ;  that  I  cannot  answer,  for  I  only  heard 
the  bath  ordered  at  the  first;  and  I  remember  the  nurse  brought  a 
large  blister,  and  a  small  one,  which  was  cut ;  that  was  after  the 
bath  was  countermanded.  "     p.  267. 

Now,  this  testimony,  with  that  which  is  subsequently  given  by- 
nurse  Cowsey,  and  the  matron  Mrs  Wilkinson,  presents  the 
most  contradictory  and  inconsistent  statements  that  could  be 
imagined.  Not  one  of  them  agrees  with  the  other  in  regard  to 
the  place  at  which  the  bath  was  ordered,  which  they  must  cer- 
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tainly  have  done,  liad  I'ne  ordex  been  given  at  all,  or  had  it  been 
given  in  the  case  of  Mary  Turner.  Mr  Pratt,  for  example, 
feaysj  that  Dr  Hutchison  was  in  the  room  with  Mary  Turner  when 
lie  ordered  the  bath ;  while  Mr  Bcnnet  asserts  that  he  was  in 
'Mrs  Cowsey's  room,  (265,  267.)  Mrs  Ann  Cowsey,  on  the 
other  hand,  asserts  that  the  bath  was  ordered  *'  before  Mr 
Bennet  came  in,  because  the  matron  and  Mr  Bennet  went  into 
my  room  during  the  time  that  Dr  Hutchison  prescribed,"  (209.) 
L-astly,  Mrs  Wilkinson  the  matron  states,  that  she  and  Mr  Ben- 
net were  present  in  the  room  in  which  the  patient  was,  when  a 
bath,  a  blister  and  some  medicine  were  ordered, — wliich  is  equal- 
ly inconsistent  with  the  other  evidence. 

Yet  glaring  as  this  discordance  must  appear  in  the  eyes  of  all 
who  Jaiow  hov/  to  estimate  the  force  of  parole  evidence,  it  is 
pot  even  the  only  or  the  most  material  instance,  in  which  they 
arc  not  unanimous.  If  the  individuals  v/ho  were  said,  on  that 
memorable  occasion,  to  have  been  present,  were  actually  pre- 
sent, we  think  it  is  consonant  to  observation,  that  they  must 
have  remarked  the  condition  of  the  patient  with  at  least  the 
same  attention  with  which  they  remarked  the  prescription.  It 
might  reasonably  be  expected,  that  any  two  of  them  who  were 
examined  on  the  state  of  Mary  Turner,  at  the  moment  the 
bath  was  said  to  be  ordered,  would  give  nearly  the  same  ac- 
count of  her  last  moments.  Yet  this  scene,  which  must  have 
been,  and  evidently  was  impressive,  is  described  in  very  diffe- 
rent terms  by  jNIr  Pratt  and  by  Mr  Bennet, — the  only  two  wit- 
nesses who  were  interrogated  on  the  subject.  Mr  Pratt  con- 
ter.ds  in  his  whole  evidence,  that  Mary  Turner  was  insensible 
and  could  not  speak  or  articulate; — Mr  Bennet,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  that  she  was  not  insensible;  and  that,  instead  of  being 
unable  to  speak  or  articulate,  she  preserved  her  faculties  and 
speech  to  the  very  last,  and  expired  v.hcn  in  the  act  of  talking 
to  him.  We  request  the  reader  to  contrast  the  evidence  of  these 
two  witnesses. 

"  To  Mr  Pratt.  If  the  patient  was  so  fail  gone  as  to  be  insen- 
sible, where  was  the  use  of  reading  prayers  ? — I  do  not  know. 
Could  she  speak? — Verij  Utile,  baielij  aiiicidatlug ;  she  was  dead 
in  ten  minutes  afterwards. 

"  To  INIr  Bennet.  Slie  was  not  in  a  state  of  insensibility  when 
you  read  prayers  ? — Certainly  not  ;  I  was  witii  her  when  she  died, 
and  she  was  perfectly  sensible,  and  spoke  shortly  before.  She  teas 
peijl'ctlti  sensible  ? — Perfectlij  so.  Did  she  speak  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice? — She  spoke  plain  ;  she  appeared  quite  exhausted  ;  she  died 
in  a  moment  when  talking  to  me.  Dr  Hutchison  said  she  might 
live  a  short  time.  "     p.  2GG. 

Such  may  be  said  to  be  the  cvidcnccj  direct  and  collateral,  to 
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prove  tliat  a  bat'i  was  ordered  for  Mary  Turner;  and  we 
appeal  to  every  unprejudiced  person  to  know  whether  any 
positive  conclu^!;;n  could  be  confidently  drawn  from  it  fs 
it  not  evident  that  these  v/itnesses  have  contradicted  each 
other  on  the  most  material  points  of  the  inquiry;  and  have 
they  not  shown,  what  might  have  been  expected,  —  that  not 
one  of  them  knew  to  whom  the  bath  was  ordered,  if  it  real- 
ly was  mentioned  at  all?  It  is  indeed  dilHcult  to  conceive, 
if  it  was  ordered  in  the  usual  manner  in  which  such  prescrip- 
tions appear  to  have  been  fi^iven,  how  it  could  be  heard  by  so 
many  persons.  That  Mr  Pratt  may  have  heard  the  order,  must 
be  admitted;  Mrs  Cowsey  also,  the  nurse,  might  hear  it; 
though  it  is  most  probable  that  she  must  have  done  so  throuf>li 
the  channel  of  JNIr  Pratt,  and  not  directly  from  Dr  Hut- 
chison ;  but  that  it  should  be  heard  directly  by  Mrs  Wil- 
kinson, Mr  Bennet,  and  four  or  five  prisoners,  is  a  very  un- 
likely circumstance  indeed.  After  the  most  careful  compari- 
son, the  evidence  concerning  the  prescription  of  the  bath  must 
be  reduced  to  one  of  two  alternatives.  \st.  It  may  have  been 
that  the  order  was  given  in  the  ward,  when  Mr  Pratt,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  was  going  to  the  door,  and  v,hen  he 
heard  it,  or  the  words  "  warm  bath,  "  without  its  being  applied 
to  any  person  individually.  In  this  case  it  seems  doubtful  that 
the  chaplain  could  have  heard  it  directly,  and  it  is  certain  tiiat 
Mrs  Wilkinson  could  not  have  heard  it,  if  she  was,  as  is  staled, 
in  Mrs  Cowsey's  room.  2d,  If  the  bath  was  ordered,  as  the 
chaplain  states,  in  Mrs  Cowsey's  room,  how  were  the  prisoners 
to  hear  it,  and  to  express  astonishment  at  the  moment,  as  is  re- 
presented by  the  nurse  and  matron?  Either  case  presents  in- 
consistencies which  cannot  be  reconciled  on  the  statements  of 
any  of  the  v.itncsses. 

2.  On  the  second  point,  whether  the  "bath  was  an  expedient 
or  proper  measure  to  a  patient  in  the  circumstances  of  Mary 
Turner,  it  is  very  difiicult  to  give  a  decided  and  absolute  opi- 
nion. In  the  treatment  of  a  disease  like  consumption,  very  op- 
posite plans  and  remedies  have  been  recommended  and  ti  icd  • 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  v.hat  is  reputed  an  ediea- 
cious  remedy  at  one  time,  becomes  reprobated  in  the  strcna-cst 
terms  at  another.  The  tepid  bath,  at  94^  Faiirenheit,  "^has 
been  recommended  by  Dr  Armstrong,  wjio  states,  that  he  has 
found  it  useful  in  alleviating  the  heat  and  genera!  ir-itation  of 
hectic  fever,  and  rendering  the  pulse  slower,  the  breathinn- 
freer,  and  diminishing  pain  or  weight  in  the  breast.  *     OthcT 


*   Practical  Illur-traiictis  of  Scark-t  Fever,  Measles,  Puhuonary  Consunsption  and 
Chronic  Diteases,  I  y  John  Armstronjj,  31.  D.  p.  508. 
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practitioners,  however,  are  so  hostile  to  this  remedy,  that  they 
would  not  only  disapprove  of  it,  but  employ  a  remedy  which 
certainly  is,  in  many  of  its  effects,  diametrically  opposite; — we 
allude  to  the  tonic  and  cold  sponging  system.  So  unsettled  are 
the  principles  and  practice  of  physic.  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  use  of  this  remedy,  even  on  the  authority  of  those  who 
recommend  it,  is  not  suited  to  the  earlier  periods  of  the  dis- 
ease; and  therefore,  its  approved  emj)loyment  in  such  circum- 
stances is  little  applicable  to  the  subject  at  present  under 
consideration.  The  question  now  to  be  determined  is,  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  warm  or  tepid  bath  to  a  patient  believed  to  be 
moribund,  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane 
and  Dr  Granville  decidedly  disapprove  of  it  as  a  remedy  on  ge- 
neral grounds  entirely ;  but  Sir  Gilbert  admits,  that  there  is 
much  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  quotes  an  in- 
stance in  the  practice  of  Dr  Jebb,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  m 
which  he  proposed  it  in  a  case  not  unlike;  and  Dr  Granville, 
though  he  admits  it  to  be  bad  practice,  yet  grants,  that  its 
propriety  in  the  particular  case  alluded  to,  must  be  determined 
by  tiie  contingent  circumstances.  We  do  not  regard  it  possible 
to  determine  a  question  of  this  nature  by  proofs  derived  from 
a  iniori  arguments.  We  do  not  perceive  on  what  principle  the 
measure  can  either  be  praised  or  condemned  in  a  disease,  the 
treatment  of  which  is  either  very  empirical  in  the  hands  of  the 
mo^t  eminent  physicians,  or,  at  least,  is  conducted  according 
to  the  peculiar  views  and  obsei'vations  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
spective attendant.  But,  we  are  farther  of  opinion,  that  none 
but  a  very  dogmatic  or  a  very  ignorant  person,  would  express 
liimself  on  this  point  in  the  strong  language  which  Mr  Pratt 
has  used  before  the  Select  Committee.  Our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit lis  to  bestow  any  farther  attention  on  the  precious  matter 
which  this  person  has  communicated,  and  we  must  request  our 
readers  to  examine  his  evidence  for  themselves,  p.  258— 264'. 

The  secret  of  the  specific  or  grand  charge  now  comes  out. 
The  medical  superintendent  examines  his  patient  and  prescribes, 
— not  to  leave  her  quiet,  as  Mr  Pratt  would  have  done,  nor 
to  let  her  breathe  out  her  last  convulsive  gasps,  unaided,  and 
unfelt  for ;  but  a  cordial  mixture,  and  a  blister, — and,  what 
most  astonished  the  surgeon  and  his  friends,  a  bath.  W^hy 
prescribe  the  bath  ?  What  reason  could  induce  Dr  Hutchison 
to  order  a  bath  for  one  who  is  dying  ?  they  ask.  Unreasonable 
Waste  of  hot  water  !  Very  obvious,  they  reply,  after  a  little  re- 
flection. A  degree  of  irritation,  says  Mr  Pratt; — too  much 
wine,  says  Elizabeth  Collison  ; — inconsistency,  and  a  kind  of 
irritation,  responds  Mrs  \\'ilkinson.  'Tis  certainly  irrita- 
bility   of  manner    and   a   lilllc   excess  !    returns   the   shrewd 
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and  observant  Mr  Pratt; — shocklnfr  cruelty!  re-echoes  Mrs 
Covvsey; — too  much  liquor,  concludes  Mr  Pratt;  and  so  it 
was  settled  that  the  medicri  superintendent  had  tarried  too  lono- 
at  the  wine  cup.  We  cannot  adduce  any  thini^  like  this, — any 
instance  in  which  a  charge  of  intoxication  was  so  easily  and 
rapidl)'  made  out ;  and  yet  this  may  be  caid  to  be  the  whole  of 
the  grounds  on  which  Mr  Courtenay,  Mr  Wilbraham,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  of  the  June  Committee,  1822,  so  readily  pro- 
ceeded to  criminate  the  Superintendent.  The  whole  charge 
indeed  was  a  mere  inference  which  Mr  Pratt  and  his  sapient 
friends  chose  to  draw,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  warm-bath 
being  ordered,  when  they  thought  it  should  not  have  been 
ordered,  and  countermanded,  by  their  report,  when  means  to 
prepare  it  were  wanting.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  remark- 
ing, that  however  puzzled  Mr  Bennet  was  to  account  for  this 
warm-bath,  he  did  not  disgrace  his  reasoning  powers  by  joining 
the  inference  of  Mr  Pratt.  "  No,"  says  this  gentleman  to  Mr 
Pratt,  "  I  did  not  observe  that  Dr  Hutchison  was  intoxicated ; 
nothing  led  me  to  suppose  that  Dr  Hutchison  came  in  that 
state.  Dr  Hutchison  displayed  some  irritability  of  temper;  he 
seemed  dejected  and  out  of  spirits.  I  had  no  reason  to  think 
this  dejection  arose  from  such  a  cause.  I  believe  Dr  Hutchi- 
son hardly  ever  comes  to  the  Penitentiary  of  an  evening  with- 
out calling  on  me,  and  /  have  never  seen  him  even  in  a  state  ajj- 
proaching  to  intoxication."  (266.) 

W^e  see,  therefore,  from  this  statement,  which  is  substan- 
tially correct,  that  the  Visitors'  Committee  fell  into  a  small 
mistake  in  adding  the  name  of  the  Chaplain  to  that  list  of 
wretches,  who  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  Dr  Hutchison  was 
under  the  influence  of  wine.  It  is  indeed  remarkable,  that 
when  the  direct  question  is  kept  in  view,  this  charge  is  restrict- 
ed to  a  small  number  of  witnesses  indeed.  Elizabeth  Collison, 
one  of  the  prisoners,  appears  to  have  remarked,  that  "  Dr 
Hutchison  would  not  have  done  so,  if  he  had  not  had  too  much 
wine;"  and  this,  with  Mr  Pratt's  own  assertions,  forms  the 
whole  amount  of  the  evidence  on  the  subject. 

But  if  the  charge  appears  unfounded,  on  inquiring  into  the 
evidence  on  which  it  rests,  it  is  completely  annihilated  by  the 
testimony  of  several  respectable  individuals  examined  by  the 
Select  Committee.  Testimony  of  a  general  nature  is  given  by 
Edwai'd  Goulburn,  Esq.,  Dr  Iioderick  M'Leod,  Robert  Milli- 
gan  Dalzell,  Esq.,  Mr  Robert  \A'^ade,  Mr  Thomas  Walker, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  Admiral  Lord  Gambier,  to  show  that 
the  habits  of  Dr  Hutchison  are  not  merely  temperate,  but  on 
some  occasions  abstemious  ;  and,  to  satisfy  the  most  strict  and 
scrupulous  inquiry,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr  Frederick 
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Fownes,  and  Mr  James  Tweedale,  as  to  tlie  capacity  of  Dr 
Ifutcliison  on  the  evcniiifij  of  tlie  19th  May  1822.  It  appears 
from  the  evidence  of  the  former  gentleman,  th.at  Dr  Hutchison 
ivas  at  the  same  time  giving  his  professional  attendance  to  the 
fanvily  of  the  brother-in-kxw  of  ?>lr  Fownes,  and  visited  a  child 
at  nine  o'clock  that  evening,  when  he  exhibited  every  appear- 
ance of  the  most  perfect  sobriety.  Mr  Tweedale  is  a  sur- 
geon, had  known  Dr  ITutchison  since  1811,  and  v.as  accustom- 
ed to  consult  him  professionally.  In  1822,  Mr  Tweedale  was 
called  to  a  case  of  fractured  thigh-bone,  which  took  place  in 
the  person  of  an  infirm  old  woman  on  the  18th  May.  Dr 
Hutchison's  opinion  was  requested ;  and  he  visited  this  patient 
on  the  19th, — the  very  evening  on  which  his  manner  at  the 
Penitentiary  was  canvassed  by  Mr  Pratt  and  friends. 

"  What  time  was  it  ? — In  the  evening  about  seven  o'clock  ;  we 
had  a  candle,  she  kept  a  little  grocer's  shop,  and  it  was  rather  dark, 
we  had  a  candle,  it  was  in  a  ba-k  room. 

"  Was  it  nearer  six  than  seven  ? — I  think  it  was  ;  it  was  before  I 
had  taken  tea,  I  took  tea  after  I  reiunied  home  ;  it  was  in  Long 
Acre. 

"  Are  you  certain  it  was  the  19th  ? — It  was  the  19ih,  I  am  quite 
certain  ;  because_  I  had  been  looking  at  the  day-book  before  I  came 
out. 

"  You  are  certain  it  vvas  after  dinner  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  quite  certain 
of  it. 

•'   Was  Dr  Hutchison  then  in  a  state  of  sobriety? — Perfectly. 

"  Did  you  see  any  thing  in  his  manner,  that  ltd  you  to  think  he 
had  been  drinking  wine? — Nothing  at  all. 

"  Did  he  smell  of  wine? — Not  at  all. 

*■   Do  you  smell  well  yourself  ? — Yes;  perfectly. 

*'  You  did  not  find  out  he  smelt  of  wine  that  night  ? — I  did  not. 

"  You  say,  between  six  and  seven  o'cluck  on  the  19lh,  lie  at- 
tended a  patient  under  your  care,  who  had  fractured  her  thigh  :  — 
Yes;  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  and  it  is  not  well  at  present  ;  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  my  own  opinion  and  I  called  in  Dr  Hutchison  ; 
I  would  also  state,  that  about  a  month  before  that,  in  the  evening, 
I  called  upon  Dr  Hutchison  to  tie  up  an  artery. 

"  Was  that  in  the  evening  ? — Yes. 

"  Was  he  perfectly  sober  ? — Yes. 

*'  Did  he  smell  of  wine?— No  ;  not  all.  "     pp.  2S0,  28 1. 

If  any  thing  could  be  conclusive  and  to  the  point,  this  cer- 
tainly must  be  admitted  to  be  so.  It  is  so  satisfactory  as  to 
require  no  commentary  whatever ;  and  we  leave  it  to  our 
readers,  with  the  persuasion,  that  whatever  was  the  cause  of 
the  "  irritability"  on  which  Mr  Pratt  dwells  so  strongly,  his 
ascribing  it  to  intoxication  could  originate  eitlu^r  in  ]>rofound 
folly,  or  profound  knavery,  or  matchless  assurance. 
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III.  The  third  jreneral  question  presents  several  subjects, 
the  consideration  of  which  is  extremely  delicate,  rather  unplea- 
sant; and,  upon  the  whole,  what  most  persons  will  regard  as 
exceedingly  humiliating  and  discreditable  to  all  concerned. 
We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  acquitting 
the  medical  Superintendent,  without  criminating  the  managing 
Committee, — or  at  least  im})uting  to  them  motives  and  conduct 
which  we  v.ould  wish  to  disclaim,  ^'\"ith  every  wish  also  to 
believe  the  Committee  actuated  by  no  other  feeling  save  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  for  the  success  of  the 
gi'eat  national  experiment  which  was  thus  tried  to  diminish  de- 
linquency, and  check  the  incipient  growth  of  crime,  we  find  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  explain  their  conduct  to  Dr  Hutchison. 
The  feelings  of  hesitation  to  which  this  difficulty  gives  rise, 
with  the  knov.ledge  of  the  circumstances  above  related,  and  of 
those  which  are  yet  to  fall  under  notice,  are  any  thing  but  a 
source  of  gratification ;  and  it  is  sometim.es  our  wish,  either 
that  they  had  not  occurred,  or  at  least  that  it  had  not  fiiUen  to 
our  lot  to  notice  their  existence.  We  must  not,  however,  in- 
dulge in  anticipating  reflections,  but  proceed  to  state  the  facts 
as  they  took  place,  and  let  them  give  biith  to  remarks  in  the 
proper  place. 

We  formerh"  took  occasion  to  mention  the  period  at  v/hicli 
sickness  began  to  prevail  among  the  Penitentiary  convicts,  and 
at  which  the  Infirmaries  of  the  Institution  began  to  be  filled 
with  patients.  The  letters  of  the  Superintendent,  of  the  I4th, 
24th,  and  2Sth  February,  announce  the  increase  of  cases  re- 
puted scorbutic  ;  in  that  of  the  24th,  the  number  of  cases  of 
flux  had  greatly  increased ;  and  in  the  28th,  when  four  cases 
are  reported,  two  are  said  to  be  attended  with  flux.  This  in- 
crease of  disease  appears  to  have  alarmed  the  Committee  ;  for 
we  fi.nd  that  they  held  on  tlie  same  day  a  special  meeting,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  v.hat  should  be  done,  and  came  to 
the  following  resolution. 

"  That  two  physicians  be  professionally  employed  to  visit  the  in- 
firmaries; to  communicate  with  Dr  Hutchison  and  Mr  Pratt,  and 
and  to  give  such  directions  for  the  treatment  of  the  patients  as  they 
may  thuilc  proper  ;  and  that  they  be  requested  to  direct  tlieir  atten- 
tion to  the  causes  of  such  sickness,  and  particularly  to  inquire  how 
far  the  same  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  dietary.  That  for  this  pur- 
pose tliey  be  desired  to  meet  either  daily,  or  so  often  in  the  week 
as  may  appear  to  be  necessary,  and  for  such  period  as  may  en- 
able them  to  form  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  subjects  referred  to 
them."      (364-.) 

In  pursuance  of  tliis  resolution,  a  copy  of  which  was  trans- 
mitted in  the  most  polite  manner  to  Dr  Hutchison,   the  Com- 
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luittee,  on  the  same  day,  atklressed  a  request  to  Dr  Maton  and 
X)r  Latliani,  tliat  they  would  inidertake  the  duty  of  visiting  the 
Institution,  and  examining  the  condition  of  health  among  its 
inhabitants.  Dr  Maton  having  declined  the  task  thus  im- 
posed on  him,  Dr  Roget  was  substituted  in  his  place  at  the 
next  ordinary  meeting,  1st  March  ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  Dr 
Latham  and  Dr  Roget  visited  the  Penitentiar}',  and  com- 
menced their  duties  of  survey  and  examination.  The  subse- 
quent Report  is  well  known,  and  was  certainly  calculated  to  di- 
minish the  confidence  which  the  Committee  previously  reposed 
in  Dr  Hutchison  ;  and  we  find,  indeed,  one  of  their  number 
expressing  his  opinions  to  this  effect. 

"  The  committee  of  the  Penitentiary  certainly  heard  with  much 
surprise,  after  they  had  only  been  told  by  Doctor  Hutchison  in  the 
course  of  the  month  of  February  of  the  existence  of  a  few  cases  of 
bcurvy  within  their  walls,  that  400  cases  of  that  kind  were  discover- 
ed in  the  investigation  which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  March  ; 
but  they  did  not  complain  of  Doctor  Hutchison  for  having  left  them 
so  entirely  in  the  dark  respecting  the  state  of  the  prison  previous  to 
the  appointment  of  the  two  physicians ;  on  the  contrary,  Doctor 
Hutchison  complained  of  the  appointment  by  the  committee,  of  the 
two  physicians  to  act  with  him  in  the  prison  ;  and  represented  this 
proceeding  as  unnecessary,  and  as  a  great  indignity  to  him.  "  p.  117. 

Now,  it  is  quite  undeniable  that  the  Committee  had  reason 
to  be  both  alarmed  and  dissatisfied ;  and  it  was  sufficiently 
reasonable  to  adopt  the  measure  of  requesting  additional  as- 
sistance, especially  where  the  interests  of  a  great  public  Insti- 
tution were  at  stake,  and  where  so  much  of  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess, and  its  general  popularity  as  a  system  of  penal  restraint, 
depended  on  proper  and  unobjectionable  management  in  the 
beginning.  But  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  Dr  Hutchison  was  not  so  much  to  be  blamed,  as,  under 
other  circumstances,  he  must  have  been.  He  has  distinctly 
proved  in  his  evidence  that  his  duties,  as  medical  superintend- 
ant,  were  of  two  kinds,  constant  and  periodical ; — that  his  con- 
stant duties  were  confined  to  visiting  the  patients  in  the  infir- 
maries, whereas  the  periodical  duties  consisted  in  monthly  in- 
spections of  the  penitents  in  the  pentagons.  He  has  sliown 
that  it  was,  properly  speaking,  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  Mr 
Pratt  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  penitents  in  the  establish- 
ment at  larire,  to  watch   over  their  health  during  the  intervals 

•  1  1'" 

between  these  monthly  inspections,  and  to  report  to  him  m 
the  event  of  sickness,  injury,  or  other  needful  occasion.  Now, 
the  time  at  which  the  Committee  passed  the  above  resolution 
for  additional  assistance,  was  exactly  upon  the  eve  of  Dr  Hut- 
chison's monthly  visit;  and  indeed,  Drs  Latham  and  Roget  vi-» 
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sited  and  inspected  on  the  same  day  on  which  Dr  Hutchison 
was  to  have  done  so  in  the  regular  course  of  his  duty,  (Post- 
script to  Letter,  2d  May,  p.  348) ;  so  tliat  this  resokition  had 
the  effect  of  depriving  hira  of  ahiiost  the  only  merit  which  he 
could  have. 

It  would  be  unjust  and  vmreasonable  to  imagine  that  Dr 
Hutchison  should  not  have  inspected  the  persons  of  the  con- 
victs, and  remarked  their  degree  of  health  and  strength  ;  and  it 
would  be  supposing  him  less  acquainted,  than  he  really  is,  witli 
those  professional  duties,  in  the  exercise  of  which  much  of  his 
life  has  been  spent,  to  say  that  he  should  not  have  recognised, 
as  easily  as  the  other  physicians,  those  marks  of  disease,  on 
which  they  laid  so  much  stress  in  their  Report.  Whether  he 
should  have  subsequently  ascertained  what  the  formidable  dis- 
ease actually  was, — and  in  what  part  the  most  powerful  and 
obstinate  cause  of  sickness  principally  rested,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  offer  an  opinion.  We  have  in  our  former  article 
shown,  by  proofs  and  arguments  which  we  conceive  to  be 
strong  and  almost  unanswerable,  that  the  malady  which  was 
most  common  and  most  fatal  among  the  convicts,  was  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines ;  and  there 
is  proof  that  he  did  not  overlook  this  circumstance  entirely. 
Dr  Hutchison,  in  his  letter  of  the  24th  February,  remarked, 
that  the  number  of  cases  of  intestinal  disease  (flux)  had  greatly  in- 
creased, and  that  one  person,  Humphry  Adams,  had  died  with 
these  symptoms, — and  states  his  opinion  that  this  might  be 
scorbutic  dysentery ;  and  in  his  letter  of  the  28th,  after  an- 
nouncing four  more  cases  of  scurvy,  two  of  them  attended  with 
intestinal  affection,  he  is  led  to  advert  to  the  influence  which 
the  prison-diet  might  have  in  begetting  the  disease ;  and  dis- 
tinctly states,  that  "  he  is  now  quite  confident  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  shield  them  against  attacks  of  scurvy  and  scorbutic 
dysentery.  "  In  the  same  letter  he  suggests  means  of  cure  and 
prevention,  which,  on  this  view,  appear  to  be  rational  and  effi- 
cacious. 

In  these  reports,  therefore,  to  the  Managing  Committee,  we 
can  discover  neither  remissness,  indifference,  nor  ignorance. 
The  rise  and  progress  of  sickliness  among  the  convicts  were 
accurately  marked  and  faithfully  reported,  in  so  far  at  least  as 
a  judgment  could  be  formed  at  the  time ;  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  presume  that  Dr  Hutchison  could,  on  the  1st  ot 
March,  have  been  less  active  or  sagacious  than  the  gentlemen 
then  summoned,  in  recognising  the  phenomena  and  prevalence 
of  bad  health  amonff  the  inmates  of  the  Penitentiary.  Thus 
far,  we  think,  we  may  advance  with  certainty  in  asserting,  that 
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Dr  Hutchison  was  not  chargeable  either  with  remissness  or 
careless  observation.  After  this  period  we  have  no  report 
on  the  health  of  the  penitents,  unless  the  quarterly  one  from 
him  on  the  8th  April,  in  which  he  states  scorbutic  dysen- 
tery and  diarrhoea  to  have  been  the  chief  source  of  morta- 
lity. (3G5.)  We  have  therefore  no  means  of  discovering,  how 
far  he  might  be  correct  in  any  views,  which  he  might  subse- 
quently take  of  the  disease.  The  report  of  the  physicians  stat- 
ed it  to  be  scurvy,  and  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  of  a  scorbutic 
character :  and  all  inquiry  was  thus  superseded  and  rendered 
gratuitous,  by  the  strong  and  unequivocal  terms  in  which  this 
opinion  was  expressed.  The  conclusion  which  flows  irom  this 
is,  tliat  the  observation  and  diagnostic  powers  of  the  medical 
superintendent  were  at  least  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  phy- 
sicians-extraordinary. We  however  proceed  with  our  narra- 
tive. 

We  have  admitted  the  propriety  of  the  Committee  request- 
ing extraordinary  and  additional  assistance  on  occasion  of  the 
sickliness  spreading  rapidly  among  the  convicts;  and  for  the 
same  reason  we  admit,  that  it  became  Dr  Hutchison  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  prudence  of  this  measure,  and  to  do  every  thing 
which  might  render  it  beneficial,  or  in  any  way  contribute  to 
its  successful  issue.  It  is  our  painful  duty,  hoAvever,  to  re- 
mark, that  this  friendly  cooperation,  if  it  ever  existed,  did  not 
last.  We- will  not  pretend  to  assign  reasons  for  this,  lest  w^e 
should  misrepresent.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  notice  the  simple 
fact.  On  the  1st  of  March,  when  Dr  Hutchison  went  to  the 
Penitentiary,  he  found  a  note  from  Mr  Courtenay  at  tlie  por- 
ter's lodge,  stating  that  Drs  Roget  and  Latham  would  be  there 
at  two  o'clock.  It  was  already  two,  and  they  were  there.  Dr 
Hutchison  states  in  his  evidence  that  he  communicated  with 
the  extraordinary  physicians  in  the  freest  and  most  unreserved 
manner  (51,  52);  and  Dr  Roget  gives  the  same  account  of 
their  communication  and  cooperation  in  his  evidence  (23). 
The  first  proof  of  any  deviation  from  the  best  vmderstanding 
appears,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  in  the  evidence  of  Dr  Hut- 
chison (45),  when  assigning  a  reason  for  the  occurrence  of  di- 
arrhoea as  a  consequence  of  a  change  from  salt  provisions  to 
fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  in  persons  affected  with  scurvy.  To 
the  question  of  the  Select  Committee,  whether  he  communicated 
this  observation  to  the  Committee  of  Management,  Dr  Hutchi- 
son answers  in  the  negative.  Why  not,  said  the  Committee. 
It  had  no  reference,  replied  Dr  Hutchison,  to  the  disease  then  ex- 
isting ;  all  my  duties  were  superseded  at  the  time  the  disease  was 
discovered ;  and,  when  farther  questioned,  he  states,  that  since 
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the  appointment  ofDrs  Latham  and  Roget,  the  Committee  had 
uniformly  sent  for  those  jrentlemen  and  communicated  with 
them,  and  not  with  Dr  Kutchison. 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  forming  this  opi- 
nion of  supersession,  Dr  Plutchison  acted  at  least  spontaneous- 
ly, if  not  prematurely ;  for  Mr  HoHord  expressly  states  in  his 
evidence,  that  the  appointment  of  the  extraoi'dinary  physicians 
was  not  intended  to  supersede  his  attendance. 

"  Not  only  were  no  instructions  given,  nor  any  hints  thrown  out 
to  induce  them  to  slight  him ;  but  I  desire  to  say  affirmatively,  that 
there  was  the  greatest  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  that  Dr 
Hutchison  should  be  treated  with  that  degree  of  attention  which  his 
standing  in  the  profession,  and  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  towards 
the  Committee,  demanded."     p.  119. 

Both  Mr  Holford  and  Mr  Courtenay  also  state,  that  the  ob 
ject  of  the  Committee  in  requesting  extraordinary  medical  ad- 
vice, was  precisely  the  same  as  would  be  in  a  private  family, 
and  that  the  same  cooperation  and  the  same  harmony  of  con- 
sultation was  expected  to  be  observed.  But  whatever  was  the 
intention,  and  however  well  they  appear  to  have  managed  at 
first,  no  long  time  elapsed  ere  circumstances  occurred  which  in- 
dicated that  this  tranquil  mode  of  proceeding  was  at  an  end. 
Three  different  statements,  at  least,  are  given  by  Mr  Holford, 
Mr  Courtenay,  and  Dr  Hutchison.  The  two  first  vary  very 
little, — that  of  Dr  Hutchison  differs  in  certain  points,  which,  a 
person  in  his  situation,  would  undoubtedly  regard  as  very  ma- 
terial. One  of  the  first  causes  of  difference  evidently  arose 
from  the  prescription  and  prohibition  of  lemon-juice,  which  Dr 
Hutchison  regarded  as  the  best  and  only  remedy,  and  which  Drs 
Latham  and  Roget  considered  improper,  or,  in  short,  unneces- 
sary. When  Dr  Hutchison,  therefore,  ordered  lemon-juice, 
he  was  told  by  Mr  Pratt  that  it  could  not  be  given  without  ask- 
ing permission  of  the  extraordinary  physicians  ;  in  other  words, 
that  his  orders  could  not  be  complied  wit^^  Circumstances  of 
this  kind  appear  first  to  have  shown  Dr  Hutchison  the  unplea- 
sant and  inefficient  situation  in  which  he  was  placed ;  and  even 
Mr  Holford  is  obliged  to  admit  this  inference. 

**  Do  you  not  think,  if  a  communication  was  made  to  the  superin- 
tending physician  by  another  medical  officer  in  the  establishment, 
that  his  orders  would  not  be  complied  with,  that  it  must  be  considered 
by  him  as  superseding  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  ? — I  cer- 
tainly do  think  so  ;  and  I  conceive  the  effect  of  that  ought  to  be  to 
make  him  distinctly  apply  to  the  Committee,  or  resign.  1  had  not 
the  latter  part  of  the  alternative  in  my  contemplation  when  I  gave 
that  answer  to  Mr  Pratt ;  I  expected  that,  if  Dr  Hutchison  persist- 
ed in  wishing  to  adoot  a  different  treatment  from  that  which  the  o- 
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ther  two  physicians  were  pursuing,  he  would  have  applied  to  the 
Committee,  which  he  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  in  a. 
clay  or  two  afterwards.  I  felt  myself  in  a  very  awkward  situation 
with  respect  to  Dr  Hutchison  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  could  not  tell  the 
surgeon  that  he  must  obey  two  masters,  and  must  give  the  lemon- 
juice  that  Dr  Hutchison  prescribed,  when  the  other  physicians  might 
be  adopting  a  different  course  of  treatment.  Any  conversation  of 
this  kind  I  had  with  Mr  Pratt  was  as  a  private  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  I  gave  no  order  upon  the  subject,  but  only  advised  him  for 
the  best."     p.  119. 

But,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Dr  Hutchison,  it  was  not 
this  circumstance  alone  which  made  him  regard  his  authority  as 
annihilated.  A  minute  statement  of  the  awkward  and  ill-sorted 
arrangement  which  thus  existed  at  the  Penitentiary,  is  brought 
out  in  the  inquiry  into  the  case  of  Ann  Martin,  who  laboured 
under  disease  of  the  spine,  and,  consequently,  was  considered 
under  surgical  treatment.  Drs  Roget  and  Latham  had  not 
been  desired,  it  is  said,  to  consult  with  Dr  Hutchison  in  this 
case,  as  it  was  of  that  nature  in  which  they  did  not  interfere.  Ann 
Martin  was  not  taking  lemon-juice,  and  therefore,  the  prohibition 
could  not  apply.  But  they  were  giving  her  brandy,  when  she 
wished  to  have  wine;  and  when  Dr  Hutchison  requested  this 
wish  to  be  gratified,  Mr  Pratt  assigned,  as  his  reason  for  not 
doing  so,  that  Mr  White  v/as  attending,  and  it  could  not  be 
done  without  his  permission.  Thus,  from  one  slight  difference, 
they  appear  to  have  proceeded  to  another,  till  the  breach  was 
gradually  widened,  and  at  length  rendered  irreparable.  The 
following  questions  and  answers  give  a  tolerable  view  of  the  re- 
lation in  which  the  several  parties  stood  to  each  other. 

"  Do  j'ou  mean  to  say,  that  for  a  month  previously  to  your  leav- 
ing the  Penitentiary,  you  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  prescrip- 
tions that  were  not  attended  to  ? — Yes,  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
prescribing  for  individuals,  that  the  surgeon  would  not  n.ake  up  the 
medicines  for. 

"  What  could  induce  you  to  continue  drawing  up  prescriptions, 
which  from  experience  you  knew  were  not  attended  to  ? — It  was  my 
anxious  wish  to  ascertain  what  was  the  cause  of  all  those  objections 
on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.  I  wished  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  of 
his  own  accord,  or  whether  from  any  special  directions  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Committee,  or  any  particular  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  from  the  physicians,  or  consulting  surgeon,  or  from  whom 
the  thing  emanated.  "'    p.  134. 

"  Did  you  consider  yourself  justified  in  going  round  and  pre- 
scribing for  the  prisoners  singlj^  after  Dr  Latham,  Dr  Roget,  and 
Mr  White,  had  been  professionally  called  in? — The  fact  is,  that  as 
the  principal  medical  superintendent  of  that  Institution,  I  do  not 
think  that  my  services  there  ought  to  have  been  superseded  in  the 
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way  they  were.  I  went  there  frequently  ;  I  tried  to  fix  a  period 
with  those  gentlemen  to  meet ;  and  on  one  occasion  I  said  to  one  of 
them,  '  I  wish  you  would  fix  a  period  to-morrow. '  '  No,  I  cannot, 
indeed,  it  would  be  very  inconvenient. '  I  replied,  '  my  inconve- 
nience would  be  as  great  as  yours. '  When  a  period  was  fixed,  they 
did  not  come  so  regularly  to  the  period  as  I  did ;  and  my  time  was 
as  valuable  to  me  as  their's  to  them.  I  went  therefore  round  the 
wards  ;  and  if  those  gentlemen  had  found  that  tlie  medicines  pre- 
scribed were  not  such  as  met  their  approbation,  it  was  for  them  then 
to  make  any  alteration  they  chose.  "     p.  135. 

Next  came  the  letter  of  the  8th  April,  in  which  Dr  Hutchi- 
son expressed  his  understanding  that  the  two  extraordinary  phy- 
sicians were  required  to  act  and  report  independently  of  him  ,• 
and  in  the  postscript  of  which,  he  announced  his  intention  of 
sending  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  because  Mr  Peel  had  consulted  him  on  the  health 
of  the  prisoners.  To  this  Mr  Wilbraham,  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee,  replied  on  the  12th, — that  in  consequence  of  "  the 
evident  indisposition  on  your  part  to  hold  any  useful  communi- 
cation on  subjects  connected  Vvith  your  medical  duty,  with  the 
superior  officers  of  this  establishment,  it  appears  impossible  that 
your  attendance  on  the  prison  can  go  on  with  comfort  to  us  or 
yourself,  or  with  advantage  to  the  public;"  and  that  "  they  had, 
therefore,  felt  it  their  duty  to  summon  a  meeting  to  take  into 
consideration  the  removal  of  Dr  Hutchison,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  physician  as  his  successor, "  2)QQ.  They  like- 
wise gave  a  hint  at  the  expediency  of  resignation.  Dr  Hutchi- 
son rejoined  first  on  the  14th,  and  again  on  the  19th.  In  both, 
he  vindicates  and  remonstrates ;  contends  that  he  never  mani- 
fested any  disinclination  to  communicate  with  any  of  the  officers^ 
of  the  Institution,  and  declines  accepting  the  suggestion  of  the 
Committee.  The  resolution  of  removal,  accordmgly,  was  en- 
tered on  the  minutes  on  the  19th  April,  and  Dr  Hutchisoa 
ceased  to  be  superintendent. 

Such  is  the  history  of  these  transactions  from  their  origin  to 
their  termination.  We  have  endeavoured  to  state  them  in  a 
manner  as  free  from  any  bias  either  to  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  in  a  matter  of  this  nature;  and  we  have 
refrained  from  expressing  any  opinion  either  on  the  one  side  or 
on  the  other.  We  do  not  know  that  Dr  Hutchison  has  been 
altogether  very  well  used,  or  treated  in  the  most  liberal  manner 
in  the  world.  But  if  we  except  the  injudicious  proceedings  a- 
bout  the  transactions  of  the  19th  May  1822,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  in  what  particular  circumstances  the  unmerited  treatment 
consisted,  or  from  what  source  it  proceeded.  There  is  no 
proof,  in  our  opinion,  of  any  thing  like  conspiracy,  either  a- 
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mong  the  visitors  or  among  the  officers  of  the  Institution, — - 
though  this  has  been  stated  in  pretty  broad  terms  by  more  than 
one  witnes?,  and  is  occasionally  adverted  to  by  the  questions  of 
the  Select  Committee.     Mr  Morton   Pitt,  indeed,  a  venerable 
and  respected  member  of  the  Managing  Committee,    expresses 
his  distinct  belief  that  jealousies  and  cabals  existed  among  the 
officers  of  the  Institution  from  its  commencement ;  that  these 
were  either  encouraged,  or  not  sufticiently  discouraged,  through 
mistaken  notions  of  their  effects  ;  and  that  Dr  Hutchison  was 
the  victim  of  a  system  of  tale-bearing  and  intrigue.     It  would 
be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  grounds   of  this 
opinion;  and  we  have  indeed  no  inclination  to  plunge  into  all 
the  petty  and  complicated  domestic  transactions    and  postsce- 
nial  interests  of  a  national  prison ;  but  we  may  be  permitted   to 
say,  that,  though  there  are  abundant  proofs  of  injudicious  con- 
duct, and  of  too  implicit  confidence  being  reposed  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  domestic  servants  of  the  Institution,  we  can  disco- 
ver none  of  a  regular  system  of  conspiracy  against  the  superin- 
tendent.    It  is  evident"  that  Mr  Pratt  indulged  in  a  very  per- 
fect hatred  of  the   superintendent ;  but   such    a  person   would 
have  hated  any  other  superintendent, — merely  because  he  knew 
him  to  be  a  more  sensible  and  accomplished  physician,  and  be- 
cause he  was  obliged  to  keep  this  fresh  in  his  little  soul  by  the 
daily  remembrance  of  the   authority  to  which  it  was  his  duty 
to  submit.     The  conspiracy  of  such  a  person  must  have  been 
contemptible  indeed  ;  and  the  very  character  and  talents  of  this 
arch-apothecary  prove  that  no  such  plot  could  be  formidable  to 
Dr  Hutchison. 

On  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  Dr  Hutchison,  it  would  be 
impertinent  to  offer  any  opinion.  We  have  related  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  this  measure;  and  we  could  not  discover, 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Managing  Committee,  any  thing  to 
which  objection  could  be  reasonably  made.  To  every  body  of 
men  who  preside  over  a  public  institution,  full  and  uncontrolled 
authority  in  the  choice  of  their  officers  and  servants  must  be 
given.  They  are  responsible  for  every  thing  done  within  the 
precincts  of  the  establishment ;  and  the  legislative  body,  from 
whom  their  authority  is  derived,  naturally  look  to  them  when 
any  extraordinary  or  unexpected  inconvenience  occurs.  It 
would  be  therefore  quite  unreasonable  to  restrain  them,  or  ex- 
ercise any  authority  over  them,  in  the  selection  of  those  per- 
sons by  whom  the  several  requisite  duties  were  to  be  performed. 
On  the  propriety  of  these  principles,  which  we  think  will  be 
denied  by  no  reasonable  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
mode  in  which  the  affairs  of  public  institutions  are  conducted, 
we  justified  the  managers  hi  their  measure  of  requesting  the  ad^ 
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vice  of  extraordinary  physicians.  That  this  measure  was  suc- 
ceeded by  transactions  which  indicated  either  disrespect  to  the 
medical  superintendent,  or  a  studied  wish  to  render  his  situa- 
tion unpleasant,  and  at  lengdi  insufferable,  was  certainly  not 
contemplated  by  the  ^Managing  Committee;  but  they  neverthe- 
less do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  provision  to  guard  against 
such  consequences.  The  whole  business  of  the  extraordinary 
medical  assistance  seems  to  have  been  conducted,  not  only  with- 
out  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  superintendent,  but  by  allow- 
ing the  house-surgeon  to  continue  his  system  of  misprision  or 
clandestine  malversation,  with  a  degree  of  inattention  which 
was  next  to  exclusion  from  office.  Notv.-ithstanding  all  these 
sources  of  chagrin,  we  know  not  how  far  it  was  consistent  with 
the  situation  of  the  superintendent  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs.  To  say  the  least  of 
this  proceeding,  it  was  obviously  furnishing  the  Committee 
with  a  pretext  which  they  had  not  hitherto  possessed.  Whe- 
ther the  removal  was  inconsistent  with  any  conditions  specified, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  without  knowing  the  terms  of  the 
original  contract ; — whether  the  office  was  ad  vitam  et  cid_pam, 
or  merely  duraJite  bene  }:)lacito.  Ic  is  obvious  that  the  measure 
of  the  Committee,  which  was  immediate  and  imperative,  was 
dictated  under  the  latter  impression. 

On  the  conduct  of  the  superintendent  we  must  say  very  little. 
His  situation  was  delicate,  and  the  part  which  he  had  to  perform 
was  difficult.  But  we  should  feel  more  for  him  if  he  had  re- 
monstrated less,  and  done  more ;  if  he  had  suffered  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management  to  go  on  in  their  own  way,  without  that 
incitement  to  arbitrary  and  authoritative  measures,  which  uni- 
formly results  from  remonstrance  and  angry  reclamation.  His 
letters,  at  the  same  time,  breathe  a  spirit  of  petty  vexation,  which, 
we  think,  it  was  imprudent  to  display.  It  would  have  shown  more 
spirit  and  more  dignity  to  take  no  notice  of  the  various  plots 
and  counter-plots,  which  he  says  existed  in  the  management  of 
the  Penitentiary ;  and  to  have  treated  the  whole  conduct  of 
every  individual  about  the  Institution,  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  down  to  the  notable  Mr  Pratt,  and  the  amiable 
Mrs  Cowsey,  as  greatly  too  unimportant  to  give  him  any  un- 
easiness, while  he  was  conscious  of  performing  his  duty.  The 
conduct  of  all  such  persons,  whether  high  or  low,  must  have 
been  nothing  to  him,  while  he  discharged  his  duty  with  punc- 
tuality, and  conducted  himself  in  other  respects  with  firmness, 
independence,  and  dignity ;  and  if  their  conduct  continued  to 
be  improper,  the  same  principles  should  lead  him  at  once  to  re- 
nounce every  engagement  with  them.  The  moment  he  dis- 
povered  that  they  were  listening  to  the  tales  of  inferior  servants, 
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he  should  have  resifrned   his  office,   and   taiif^ht  the  managers 
that  no  man  of  liberal  feelings  would  continue  to  act  with  in- 
struments so  vile.     There  is  no  liberal   profession  in  which  the 
reputation  of  its  members  lies  so   much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
most  unprincipled   of  mankind,   as  that  of  medicine;  but  this 
necessary  evil  should  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  showing 
the  necessity  of  independent  and  dignified  conduct,  which  will 
rarely  fail  to  be  the  best  defiance  of  all  cabals  and  machinations. 
The  principal  error,  into  which  we  conceive  the  managers 
had  fallen,  was  that  of  listening  too  much  to  the  representations 
of  one  set  of  their  servants  to  the  detriment  of  others.     In  the 
case  of  Dr  Hutchison,  it  is  singular  to  see  men  of  their  exten- 
sive knowledge  and  liberal  minds,  lend  an  ear  to  the  stories  of 
such  persons  as  Mr  Pratt  and  nurse  Cowsey.    We  do  not  know 
that  we  could  produce  an  instance  of  any  gentleman,  whose 
knowledge,  strong  good  sense,  just  views  on  all  subjects,  and 
especially  on   those  connected  with  the  Penitentiary,  are  more 
conspicuous  than   Mr   Holford.     The  extensive  and  accurate 
information  which  this  gentleman  possesses  on  every  topic  re- 
lating to  the  management  of  the  Institution,  and  the  zeal  and 
attention  with  which  he  has  watched  over  its  interests,  can  only 
be  understood   by  careful  perusal  of  his  evidence,  and  of  the 
masterly  and  instructive  reports  to  which  his  name  is  attached 
in  the  Appendix.     Of  the  other  gentlemen  we  cannot  speak  so 
particularly;  but  the  little  that  appears  of  them  is  sufficiently 
creditable.     Yet  how  these  eminent  persons,  or  a  committee  of 
which  Mr  Holford  was  a  member,   could   listen   with   implicit 
confidence  to  Mr  Pratt's  miserable  tales,  is  a  complete  anomaly 
in  the  history  of  Corporation  economy.    One  honourable  excep- 
tion we  find  in  the  person  of  Mr  Morton  Pitt,  who  not  only  dis- 
couraged this  system,  but  all  along  disapproved  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  Dr  Hutchison.     It  is  indeed  difficult,  without  en- 
tering into  the  justice  of  removing  the  superintendent,  for  any 
person  who  is  guided  by  candour,  and  that  sense  of  the  pro- 
priety of  respecting  a  confidential  medical  officer,  which  is  at 
least  prudent  if  not  necessary — to  approve  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  the   Committee  of  Management.     It  is  not  under- 
stood that  a  public  body  of  men  should  be  hasty  or  precipitate 
in  their  measures;  nor  is  it  decorous  to  reverse  or  repeal  these 
measures,  unless  on  the  force  of  weighty  and  satisfactory  rea- 
sons.    They  had   not  made  choice  of  Dr  Hutchison   as  their 
medical  superintendent  in  a  rash  or  hasty  manner,  and  with  in- 
sufficient knowledge  of  his  character,  manners  and  professional 
qualifications.     He  was  fully  three  years  in  their  service  as  mere 
ciHisuking  physician,  bound  to  the  Institution  by  no  tie  but  that 
ol' professional  duty,  ere  he  was  invested  with  th.e  oflice  of  medi- 
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cal  superintendent.  During  this  period  the  Managing  Commit- 
tee must  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  estimating  the  fiincss  ot 
Dr  Hutchison  to  be  their  servant;  and  when  they  did  appoint 
him,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  said  that  they  had  done  so  with- 
out knowledge  or  trial  of  his  capacity.  After  appointing  a  medi- 
cal officer  such  as  Dr  Hutchison,  they  should  have  reposed  every 
confidence  in  him  ;  and  this  should  not  have  been  withdrawn  till 
flagrant  proofs  of  his  unvvorthiness  appeared.  This,  we  con- 
ceive, would  have  been  at  once  more  just  to  him,  and  more  cre- 
ditable to  themselves,  than  the  ambiguous  and  hollow  friendli- 
ness, with  which  all  their  covert  discontent  was  veiled.  In  the 
most  lenient  view,  it  was  an  indignity  to  rest  the  character  of 
any  individual  fit  for  the  office  of  medical  superintendent  on  the 
suspicion  and  absurd  inferences  of  persons  w  ho  actually  did  not 
know  their  own  minds. 

We  have,  however,  dwelt  much  longer  than  enough,  on  a 
subject  by  no  means  agreeable.  The  changes  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Penitentiary  have  not  yet  terminated.  We  have  just  learnt 
that  Drs  Iloget  and  Latham  have  been  removed  from  their  office. 
We  cannot  conjecture  the  cause.  Mr  Pratt  has  been  at  length 
dismissed  with  a  pension  of  100/.  a  year — as  a  reward  for  all 
his  good  deeds;  and  to  close  the  whole  proceedings  properly, 
Mr  Anthony  White,  formerly  consulting  surgeon,  has  been  ap- 
pointed medical  superintendent  with  a  salary  of  300/.  No  com- 
pensation or  remuneration  has  been  given  to  Dr  Hutchison. 


III. 

Elemens  d^ Anatomic  Generale^  mi  Descr?2:>tion  de  tons  les  Gcfires 
d'OrganfS  qui  component  le  Corps  Humain.  Par  P.  A.  Be- 
CLARD,  D'Angers,  Professeur  d' Anatomic  a  la  Faculte  de 
Medccine  de  Paris.  A  Paris,  chez  Bechet  Jeune,  Libraire 
de  I'Academie  Royale  de  Medecine,  Place  de  TEcole  de 
Medecine,  N°.  4.    ^1823.     8vo.     pp.  728. 

A  N  elementary  work  on  the  structure,  anatomical  characters, 
-^^  and  physical  properties  of  the  several  tissues  of  the  ani- 
mal body,  has  long  been  wanted  ;  and  we  think  that  the  pre- 
sent is  well  calculated  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Bichat's  work 
on  General  Anatomy  applied  to  physiology  and  medicine,  was 
beginning  to  be  somewhat  behind  the  state  of  knowledge  and 
the  progress  of  anatomical  research ;  and  its  descriptive  details 
of  organization  were  perhaps  too  much  blended  with  physiolo- 
gical princijilcs  and  pathological  conclusions  not  always  esta- 
blished on  the  most  certain  foundation.     It  was,  moreover,  too 
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long  and  too  voluminous  for  ordinary  readers.  In  a  book  on 
tlie  orj^anization  of  the  elementary  tissues,  simple  and  untheo- 
retical  arrangement,  accurate  enumeration  of  physical  and  pliy- 
siological  properties,  description  of  organization  or  minute 
structure,  derived  from  careful  and  repeated  observation,  in 
the  most  condensed  and  abridged  form  possible,  are  the  chief 
virtues;  and  the  book  which  possesses  these  qualities  in  the 
greatest  degree,  will  undoubted!}'  be  the  most  useful  and  valu- 
able. In  this  respect  the  single  volume  of  M.  Beclard  has  un- 
questionably the  advantage  of  the  two  bulky  tomes  of  Bichat ; 
and  though  it  is  the  only  work  in  the  field  on  the  same  subject, 
except  the  first  volume  of  the  unfinished  Anatomy  of  Dr  Gor- 
don, it  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  deserving  of  the  attention 
of  the  student,  and  by  no  means  likely,  for  some  time  at  least, 
to  be  supplanted  by  any  other  competitor. 

Our  readers  will  probably  remember,  that  in  1821,  M. 
Beclard  published  additions  to  the  General  Anatomy  of  Bichat, 
and  that  we  gave  rather  a  minute  account  of  this  publication  in 
our  71st  Number.  *  We  then  alluded  very  shortly  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  such  a  commentary  requisite  ;  and 
we  gave  such  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  knowledge  as  our  limits 
permitted.  A\'e  may  now  remark,  that  the  same  reasons  which 
then  induced  M.  Beclard  to  publish  his  additions,  have  ope- 
rated with  greater  force  in  requiring  the  publication  of  the  pre- 
sent work.  It  is,  by  the  author's  acknowledgment,  a  mere 
sum.mary  of  the  anatomical  course  which  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  delivering  for  a  period  of  ten  years  ;  and,  though  com- 
pletely independent  and  perfect  in  itself,  it  is  the  first  or  intro- 
ductory part  of  a  general  treatise  of  human  anatomy.  ISf. 
Beclard  further  acknowledges,  that  though  he  has  been  guided 
in  its  preparation  by  the  work  of  Bichat,  he  has  taken  care  to 
add  all  tlie  most  valuable  information  of  subsequent  authors ; 
and  we  find  that  he  has  not  only  availed  himself  with  advan- 
tan-e  of  the  researches  of  Moreschi,  Meckel,  and  others,  but 
has  also  improved  several  of  its  departments  by  the  correct  ob- 
servations of  Dr  Gordon.  The  work,  indeed,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  somewliat  like  Bichat's  system,  stripped  of  its  speculative 
digressions  and  problematical  theories,  and  reduced  into  a 
much  narrower  compass  by  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  mere 
descriptive  details, — but  adapted  to  the  increased  knowledge 
and  corrected  views  of  the  present  day,  by  the  addition  of 
every  thing  valuable,  from  the  researches  either  of  former  or 
recent  anatomists.  Another  characteristic  of  the  present  work, 
not  always  found  in  those  of  France,  is  the  scrupulous  justice 
which   is  done  to  the  individual  researches  of  foreign  anato- 

*   Vol.  XVI II.   p.  247. 
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mists, — German,  Italian,  and  English  ; — and  a  copious  and 
exact  list  of  references  to  the  writings  of  those  authors  who 
have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  the  investigation  of  the 
individual  subjects.  In  this  respect,  M.  Beclard  appears  to 
much  greater  advantage  than  his  predecessor,  not  only  in  his 
more  correct  acquaintance  with  the  literary  history  of  his  sci- 
ence, but  in  his  rigid  observance  of  historical  justice  to  those  ana- 
tomists, whose  claims  Bichat  has  been  accused  of  overlooking. 

M.  Beclard  has   commenced  his  v.ork  with  an  introduction 
or  preliminary  dissertation,  consisting  of  two .  sections  ;  in  the 
first  of  which  he  treats  of  the  properties  and  characters  of  or- 
ganized bodies,  of  animals  in  general,  and  their  divisions  into  in- 
vertebrated  animals,  vertebrated  animals,  and  of  oviparous  and 
viviparous  or  mammiferous  vertebrated  animals ;  in  the  second  of 
the  human  body,  of  its  fluids,  of  its  organs,  of  oiganism,  of  the  de- 
velopment and  differences  of  organization,  of  alterations  of  orga- 
nization, of  death,  and  of  the  lifeless  body.     In  the  consideration 
of  the  subjects  of  the  first  section,  the  author  acknowledges  his 
obligations    to    the   researches    of  ]\IM.    Dumeril,    Blainville, 
Geolfroy  St  Hilaire,    Lamarck,    but   especially    Cuvier ;    and 
to  all  who  know  how  much  this  eminent  anatomist  has  done 
in  elucidating  the  philosophy  of  animal  bodies,  the  avowal  that 
his  name  must  have  been  quoted  in  every  page,  will  not  appear 
extraordinary  or  incredible.     In   the  second  part,  on  the  hu- 
man  body  in  general,    Reil,   Blumenbach,  Ackermann,   Meh- 
lis,  Plenck,   Chaussier,   Hebcnstreit,   Hubner,    and  Lawrence, 
are  the   chief  authorities.     The  views   are,  in  general,  correct 
and  elaborate  3 — to  expect  them  to  be  original  is  unreasonable, 
and,  we   should   almost  say,  impossible.     They  are  sufliciently 
minute  for  the  purpose  for  which   they  are  intended  ;    as  cor- 
rect  as   they   could  be  in  such  limited  space;  and   the   refe- 
rences will   enable  those  who   have  leisure   and   inclination  to 
pursue  the  subject  in  the  works   of  individual  writers,  as  far  as 
may  be  expedient  or  desirable.     We  do  not  pretend  to  enter 
into  any  thing  like  a  minute  analysis  ;  as  we  have  often  in  our 
periodical  labours  given  such  views  of  this  subject  as  our  read- 
ers would  be  inclined   to  expect  from   us ;  and  we  may  refer 
them  to  our  article  on  the  "  Additions  "  of  this  author  for  such 
observations  on  the  nature  and  objects  of  general  anatomy  as 
are  suited  for  our  pages.     It  may  not,  however,   be  unreason- 
able to  glance  very  shortly  at  some  of  the  subjects  treated  by 
our  author  in  his  Preliminary  Dissertation.     It  is  good  for  our 
professional  readers  to  be  gently  drawn  from  the  details  of  mere 
practice   to   the  philosophical  generalities  of  the  physiological 
sciences;  and   an   occasional  glance   at  the  connection  which 
subsists  between  organized  beings  of  the  most  opposite  and  un- 
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like  characters,  will  prevent  tliem  from  converting  their  anato- 
mical studies  into  a  mere  enumeration  of  bones,  muscles,  nerves 
and  arteries.  We  arc,  therefore,  not  unwilling  to  take  this  op- 
portunity of  refreshing  their  ideas  on  the  various  forms  of  or- 
ganized life.  'Vo  these  reasons  we  may  add,  that  it  is  con- 
venient to  exhibit  a  condensed  and  abbreviated  sketch  of  the 
result  of  the  observations  and  reflections  of  Cuvier  and  La- 
mark,  by  one  so  likely  to  do  them  justice  as  M.  Beclard. 

Besides  the  rounded  figure  which  belongs  in  general  to  all 
organized  beings,  most  animals  are  externally  at  least  symme- 
trical, and  divided  by  a  middle,  or  vertical  line,  into  two  simi- 
lar halves,  and  their  length  in  the  direction  of  this  line  is  ge- 
nerally more  considerable  than  the  other  dimensions.  The 
body  contains  one  internal  cavity,  which  receives  the  alimenta- 
ry matters,  and  which  is  covered  by  a  membrane  or  inter- 
nal skin,  continuous  with  the  skin  of  the  outer  surface.  Many 
animals  have  circulating  vessels,  through  which  the  nutritious 
matter  of  the  intestinal  cavity  is  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  tlie 
body ; — respiratory  organs  in  which  this  matter  is  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere; — and  secretory  organs  in  which  a 
part  is  separated  from  the  mass.  They  have  genital  organs,  which 
generally  consist  in  a  cavity  from  which  the  germs  issue.  Lastly, 
most  animals  have  muscles  to  perform  certain  motions,  senses 
to  receive  the  impressions  of  external  objects,  and  a  nervous 
system  consisting  of  lengthened  cords,  and  round  concentrated 
masses.  After  adverting  to  the  proportion  of  the  animal  solids 
or  organs,  and  the  animal  fluids  or  humours,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  give  general  views  of  the  nature  of  the  general  orga- 
nic phenomena,  nutrition  and  generation,  and  the  particular 
phenomena  of  animal  life,  or  those  of  muscular  motion,  sensa- 
tion, and  nervous  power  or  action.  These  animal  functions, 
when  they  exist,  exert  a  considerable  influence  over  those  which 
are  merely  organic.  In  that  of  nutrition,  the  introduction  and 
transmission  of  food  is  accomplished  by  muscular  organs ;  in 
that  of  circulation,  muscles  in  many  animals  are  found  at  the 
origin  of  the  vessels;  and,  lastly,  the  application  of  the  atmos- 
pherical air  to  the  organ  of  respiration  depends  on  the  action 
of  muscles.  Organs  of  sensation  are  situate  at  the  entrance  of 
the  organs  of  nutrition;  and  the  acts  of  generation,  like  those  of 
nutrition,  are  modified  by  the  animal  functions.  These  general 
expressions  of  a  group  of  facts  show,  that  a  definite  relation  sub- 
sists between  the  several  functions,  which  either  exist  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  or  distinguish  it  from  other  living  beings. 

To  these  general  characters  of  animal  bodies,  the  particular 
ones  derived  from  figure,  from  organ,  and  from  function,  and 
the  distinctions   thus  suggested,  succeed.     These  we  shall  take 
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the  liberty  of  omitting,  not  because  they  are  uninstructlve  or 
uninteresting,  but  because  our  readers  are  perhaps  more  dispo- 
sed to  study  them  in  the  work  itself;  or  in  the  preliminary  dis- 
sertations of  Cuvier,  from  which,  principally,  they  are  very  cor- 
rectly compiled.  We  shall,  however,  lay  before  them  the  enu- 
meration of  the  animal  classes  and  orders  adopted  by  M.  Beclard. 

After  noticing  the  striking  distinction  which  is  established  a- 
mong  the  classes  and  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom,  by  the 
absence  or  presence  of  a  vertebral  column,  M.  Beclard  proceeds 
to  enumerate  the  animals  destitute  of  vertebrae  in  the  following 
order. 

I.  The  animals  destitute  of  vertebrae  (aximalia  invertebra- 
ta)  contain  three  great  diWsions,  the  Radiated  [Animalia  liadi- 
aia),  the  Jointed  [A.  Articulata^  Annnlosa),  and  the  Molluscous 
{A.  Mollusc  a.) 

A.  The  Radiated  animals  constitute  a  particular  class,  of  which 
the  essential  character  is, — that  the  parts  are  disposed  in  the 
manner  of  rays  round  a  central  point.  Their  structure,  which 
is  simple,  presents  nevertheless  varieties,  from  the  hyclrcc  or 
armed  polypi  to  the  asterice.     All  of  them  inhabit  the  water. 

1.  The  polypi,  a  numerous  class,  are  generally  elongated,  with 
a  single  aperture  or  mouth  provided  with  radiated  appendices  : 
they  have  an  alimentary  cavity,  digest  ver^'  rapidly,  and  absorb 
by  imbibition.  Their  outer  and  inner  surfaces  are  similar ;  in 
the  intermediate  substance,  which  is  of  a  homogeneous  and  gelati- 
nous form,  nothing  can  be  distinguished  but  microscopic  globu- 
les. They  are  so  regenerative,  that  if  divided,  each  part  becomes 
an  individual.  Light,  sound,  and  other  external  agents,  pro- 
duce in  them  impressions  followed  \iy  motions.  Some  are  fix- 
ed to  the  spot,  others  are  free.  The  most  simple  are  the  hydrce, 
which  have  an  alimentarj'  sac,  and  multiply  by  germs  or  buds. 
Others,  which  are  united,  excrete  from  their  outer  surface  a 
hard  or  calcareous  matter  called  Coral  [polypicr).  *  Lastlv,  in 
some  which  are  compound  animals,  the  common  body  enve- 
lopes a  secreted  substance,  the  consistence  of  which  varies  frora 
that  of  jelly  to  stone. 

2.  Of  the  acalcphcc  (axxXnpxi)  or  sea-ncttlcs,  the  shape  is  most 
distinctly  circular  or  radiated,  and  the  structure  varies.  The 
mouth  is  in  the  centi-e,  is  furnished  Avitli  tcntacula,  and  leads  to 
a  stomach  which  in  many  is  ramified,  but  Avhich  has  no  other 
aperture  or  outlet. 

*  This  term  has  been  introduced  into  the  nomenclature  of  Natural  History  by 
Lamarck,  as  a  general  name  for  the  excretions,  whatever  be  their  consistence,  of  liiat 
order  of  animals  so  long  named  Zoophytes. — Hisloire  Nalurdk  dcs  Animaux  Samvt-r- 
tebres.     Tome  II.  p.  15. 
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3.  The  echinodcrmata^  or  sea-urchins,  are  radiated  animals, 
asteroid,  spheroid,  or  cyhndrical,  vith  more  complex  organiza- 
tion. An  internal  cavity,  with  distinct  organs  ;  vascular  pro- 
ductions from  the  intestine  vamiiied  through  the  body ;  and 
distinct  outlet  from  the  intestine ;  aqueducts  ramified  tor  the 
purpose  of  respiration  ;  ovariform  masses  for  the  purpose  of 
generation  ;  muscles,  and  in  most  of  them  numerous  tcntacida 
terminating  in  suckers,  generally  termed  feet,  are  the  principal 
characters  of  this  class.  The  skin  is  well  organized,  and  often 
solid  ;  and  in  some  we  meet  with  nervous  filaments. 

B.  In  the  Articulated  or  Jointed  animals,  the  body  is  symme- 
trical,  divided  externally  into  a  certain  number  of  rings  or  seg- 
ments movable  on  each  other,  ami  formed  by  skin  more  or 
less  firm,  sometimes  hard,  except  in  the  intermediate  spaces 
where  this  covering  is  soft  and  flexible.  Their  muscles  are  at- 
tached inside  the  skin ;  their  nerves  are  cords  enlarged  at  in- 
tervals, and  situated  beneath  the  intestinal  canal.  Organizaticm 
of  the  most  varied  character  is  found  in  this  class. 

1.  Some  are  vermiform,  without  head,  and  articulated  feet, 
and  limited  to  the  motion  of  creeping.  These  are  the  'ooorms 
■proper^  and  the  annelides. 

ff.  In  the  intestinal  worms  {JiehnintJii),  which  have  some  re- 
lation to  the  radiated  animals,  the  body  is  oblong,  cylindrical 
or  flattened,  bare,  soft ;  no  organ  of  respiration,  or  of  circula- 
tion;  and  the  generation  is  internal  gemmiparous,  and  sexual, 
oviparous.  They  inhabit  the  bodies  of  other  animals.  Their 
degree  of  organization  varies.  In  the  tape-worms  [ccstoides), 
Avhich  are  the  simplest,  and  resemble  a  long  striped  ribbon, 
marked  with  a  longitudinal  line,  no  external  organ,  nor  even 
suckers,  are  perceived, — and  internally  nothing  but  egg-shaped 
atoms. 

Others  [trcmatodes  ct  tcnioidcs)^  of  which  the  shapes  are 
varied,  have  merely  suckers  more  or  less  numerous,  ramified 
in  some  through  the  body,  which  also  presents  other  gemmi- 
ferous or  ovariferous  canals.  The  acanihocephali  [cchinorhinci)^ 
have  a  tube  provided  with  hooks  moveable  by  muscles,  two 
small  intestines  without  outlet,  and  distinct  oviducts,  or  sper- 
matic receptacles,  according  to  the  sex,  which  is  separate.  Of 
the  nematoidcs,  or  cavitary  worms,  as  the  ascarides,  the  organi- 
zation is  still  more  complex.  A  mouth,  an  intestinal  canal, 
with  proper  outlet,  skin  provided  with  muscular  fibres,  gene- 
rally marked  with  cross  streaks  ;  distinct  genital  organs,  with 
marks  of  separate  sex,  a  dorsal  and  ventral  nervous  chord,  and 
two  blood-vessels,  are  the  characters  of  this  tribe. 

b.  In  the  annelides  or  red-blooded  worms,  the  oblong  body 
is  divided  into  numerous  rings,  the  first  of  which,  forming  the 
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Iiead,  is  different  from  the  others ;  and  the  mouth  is  either  a 
tube  or  jaws.  An  intestine  traversing  the  body;  a  double  sys- 
tem of  arteries  and  veins  without  distinct  hearts,  x'ed  blood  and 
branchial  respiration;  hermaphrodite  genital  organs;  muscles, 
and  in  many  hairy  or  silky  productions  [soies],  wliich  are  used 
for  feet;  a  head  witli  tentacula,  and  in  some  black  points,  which 
are  taken  for  eyes, — are  the  chief  characters  of  this  class. 

2.  Of  the  other  articulated  animals,  all  are  provided  with  a 
head,  eyes  simple  or  compound,  a  mouth,  consisting  either  of 
lateral  jaws  or  a  sucking  tube,  and  complex  and  varied  organs 
of  digestion.  Their  chest  sustains  six  jointed  paws,  eucli  joint 
of  which  is  hollow  and  contains  the  muscles  which  move  the 
next  one  ;  their  skin  is  crusted  and  firm  ;  they  have  the  sense  of 
smell,  but  its  seat  is  not  determined  ;  and  their  generation  is 
sexual  and  oviparous.  This  section  consists  of  three  great 
classes,  insects  proper,  arachnides^  and  the  crustaceous  animals. 

a.  The  insects  proper,  or  six-footed  l^Hexapoda)  animals,  must 
be  well  known  to  all.  A  vestige  of  heart,  in  the  form  of  a  dor- 
sal vessel,  to  which  no  branches  have  been  perceived,  contains 
a  white  fluid,  which  appears  to  be  conveyed  through  the  body 
by  imbibition.  Respiration  is  performed  by  branching  trachecCy 
which  meet  in  two  principal  trunks.  The  organs  of  motion 
are  muscles  and  skin,  hardened  by  a  horny  matter  contained 
in  its  substance,  six  articulated  paws,  four  wings  in  most,  two 
in  some,  in  a  few  none.  The  organs  of  sensation  are  com- 
pound eyes,  in  some  smooth,  ordinarily  to  the  amount  of  three, 
antenna^  and  feelers.  They  smell  and  hear,  but  the  organs 
of  these  sensations  are  unknown.  It  is  well  known  that  these 
animals  copulate  once  only  in  the  course  of  their  life ;  that  the 
impregnated  female  deposites  its  eggs  in  a  convenient  spot ;  and 
that  the  egg  produces  a  worm  [larva)  which  changes  into  a  chry- 
fcalis,  when  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  death,  and  from  this 
issues  the  peifcct  insect.  All  insects,  except  the  thijmnourcei 
and  those  which  are  parasitical,  {Anuplura  of  Leach),  undergo 
these  changes,  to  which  the  general  name  of  metamorpJwsis  is 
given. 

b.  The  aracJmides,  or  eight- footed  [Ocfopoda)  animals,  have 
a  head  without  antennae  confounded  with  the  chest,  eight  leo-s 
or  paws,  and  no  wings;  most  of  them  have  feelers;  they  are 
subject  to  moulting,  or  change  of  skin,  but  not  to  metamorphosis. 
They  present  two  degrees  of  organization.  In  the  first  and  most 
simple,  consisting  of  tracheal  arteries,  express  organs  of  circula- 
tion are  not  more  apparent  than  in  the  insects;  and  those  of  res- 
piration are  branching  windpipes  distinct  from  each  other.  The 
second,  or  more  complex,  consists  of  pulmonary  or  branchial  ar- 
teries, and  occurs  in  spiders,  tarantulae,  and  scorpions.     These 
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animals  liave  a  simple  muscular  heart,  dorsal,  elongated,  cylin- 
drical, branchial  or  pulmonary,  from  which  vessels  proceed  to  the 
rei-piratory  organs  which  are  pulmonary  sacs,  and  thence  over 
the  whole  body.  The  sexual  organs  are  double  in  each  sex. 
Some  pair  several  times  and  live  several  seasons.  The  scor- 
pions are  ovoviviparoiis. 

c.  The  millepedes  [Myriajwda)  form  a  small  group  of  ani- 
mals intermediate  between  the  insects,  which  they  resemble  in 
structure,  antl  the  crustaccous  animals,  which  they  resemble  in 
figure.  Their  body  is  oblong,  consisting  of  a  considerable 
series  of  rings,  each  of  which  supports  one  or  two  pairs  of  feet. 
The  young  ones,  on  quitting  the  e^^gt  have  six  feet  and  seven  or 
eight  rings ;  the  other  feet  and  rings  are  developed  as  the  ani- 
mal grows. 

(1.  The  organization  of  the  crustaceous  animals  is  more  com- 
plicated. Respiration  is  performed  by  pyramidal  branchiae, 
which  are  lamellar,  filamentous,  or  plumiform,  connected  general- 
ly to  the  base  of  part  of  the  feet,  sometimes  even  answering  the 
purpose  of  these  members.  Their  circulation  is  double.  The 
blood  which  has  undergone  respiration  is  conveyed  to  a  large 
ventral  aortic  vessel,  which  distributes  it  through  the  body  ;  it 
then  is  returned  to  another  large  vessel  which  sends  it  to  the 
branch'uv  or  gills.     They  inhabit  the  water. 

C.  The  Molluscous  form  a  division  of  invertebrated  animals,  in 
which  the  form  is  generally  symmetrical  but  without  articula- 
tions. They  consist  of  the  Mollusca  acephala,  the  M.  cirrho' 
]Joda,  the  M.  gasteropoda,  and  the  M.  ceplialopoda. 

a.  The  Molhisca  acephala  are  of  two  sorts,  either  destitute  of 
shell,  or  provided  with  a  shelly  covering. 

The  M.  Acephala  without  shell  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
Radiated  animals.  Some  are  united  into  a  common  body  like  the 
polypi ;  some  are  of  an  asteroid  shape,  with  the  mouth  at  the 
circumference  and  the  outlet  in  the  centre;  some  form  a  cylin- 
der in  which  the  outlets  terminate,  while  the  mouths  are  open 
entirely;  in  a  fourth  sort  the  intestinal  organs  are  prolonged  in 
a  common  mass,  while  the  radiated  mouth  and  the  outlet  mu- 
tually approach  near  the  free  extremity  of  the  body;  a  fifth, 
which  continue  long  united  after  birth,  have  the  shape  of  a 
contractile  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  in  the  substance  of  which 
the  internal  organs  are  placed  ;  lastly,  a  sixth  sort,  which  are 
fixed  to  rocks,  have  the  shape  of  two  tubes,  one  inserted  into 
the  other,  in  the  interval  of  which  the  water  is  made  to  pass. 
All  of  these  have  an  alimentary  canal  with  two  apertures, 
hranchiae  or  gills,  a  liver,  a  heart  and  ovaries,  or  internal 
germs,  which  produce,  without  pairing,  living  individuals;  all 
of  them,  also,  have  nervous  ganglions  and  filaments. 
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h.  The  M.  cirrhopoda  form  a  small  group  of  animals  inter- 
mediate between  the  molluscous  and  the  jointed  animals.  The 
stomach  is  provided  with  many  minute  cells,  which  seem  to  do 
the  office  of  liver;  the  intestine  is  single;  a  dorsal  heart,  lateral 
branchiiS,  a  double  ovary,  or  a  mass  of  internal  germs,  a  double 
serpentine  canal  for  the  exit  of  the  young,  and  a  series  of  ner- 
vous ganglions  beneath  the  belly,  are  their  peculiarities  of  inte- 
rior structure.  These  animals  are  sessille  or  pediculated,  but  in 
all  cases  fixed. 

c.  The  M.  acephala^  conchifera^  with  a  shell,  have  the  body 
without  head,  containing  all  the  visceral  organs,  entirely  invested 
by  the  hood  folded  in  two,  and  provided  with  a  calcareous  shell, 
generally  bivalve,  sometimes  multivalve.  The  mouth  provided 
with  lenticular  leaflets  covered  by  the  hood  ;  the  outlet  cover- 
ed in  like  manner  at  the  other  end;  four  very  large  bronchial 
leaflets;  the  liver  voluminous,  containing  the  stomach  and  part 
of  the  intestine;  the  foot,  when  it  exists,  attached  between  the 
four  hranchuB ;  the  heart  single,  aortic,  placed  along  the  back  ; 
a  principal  ganglion  situate  above  the  mouth,  united  by  two 
nervous  chords  to  another  opposite ;  procreation  of  live  young 
going  on  without  pairing;  and,  finally,  one  or  two  muscles  to 
shut  the  shell,  and  an  elastic  ligament  to  open  it, — are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  this  order  of  molluscous  animals. 

The  M.  brachiopoda,  which  have  two  fleshy  arms  in  place  of 
feet,  and  appear  to  have  two  aortic  hearts,  are  referred  to  this 
head.     They  are  not  numerous. 

d.  The  M.  gasteropoda  creep  on  a  fleshy  disc  placed  under  the 
belly.  The  hood  which  covers  its  back  varies  in  extent  and 
figure,  and  produces  generally  one  univalve  or  multivalve  shell. 
The  head  placed  before,  and  more  or  less  detached  from  the 
hood,  has  generally  two,  four,  or  six  tentacula  above  the  mouth, 
which  serve  for  touch,  sight,  and  perhaps  smell.  Small  point- 
like eyes  are  ordinarily  found  either  on  the  head,  or  on  the  ten- 
tacula. The  heart  is  aortic  and  single.  The  other  organs  vary 
much. 

The  M.  pteropoda  form  a  small  group  between  the  acephala 
and  the  cephala. 

e.  The  M.  cephalopoda  consist  of  a  small  class  of  the  inarticu- 
lated  or  unjointed  animals,  the  organization  of  which  is  most 
complicated.  Like  the  crustaceous  animals,  they  approach  in 
structure  the  lowest  of  the  vortebrated  animals.  Their  organic 
characters  are  as  follow.  A  soft  pulpy  body  enveloped  in  a 
sac  formed  by  the  hood,  which  spreads  laterally  like  fins,  and 
through  the  aperture  of  which  the  head  appears,  with  the  feet 
or  fleshy  arms,  with  suckers  for  walking,  grasping,   and  swim- 
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minjr ;  the  month  between  the  base  of  the  feet,  armed  '.villi  two 
strong  horny  jaws  ;  a  gullet  like  a  bird's  crop  ;  a  second  sto- 
mach muscular  as  a  gizzard,  and  a  third  membranous;  a  siniile 
short  intestine,  terminating  in  the  aperture  of  the  sac  before  the 
neck;  a  double  system  of  arteries  and  veins;  two  branchial 
ventricles  and  an  aortic  ventricle  ;  two  branchial  organs  situate 
in  the  sac  where  tiie  water  enters  and  issues  for  respiration  ;  a 
large  liver  which  pours  bile,  by  two  canals,  into  the  third  sto- 
mach, and  separate  sexual  organs.  The  eye  is  formed  of  many 
momhranes,  and  is  covered  by  transparent  skin.  The  car  is 
single, — a  small  cavity  on  each  side  near  the  brain,  without  out- 
let, and  in  which  is  suspended  a  membranous  sac  v/hich  con- 
tains a  small  stone.  The  brain  is  enclosed  in  a  carliiaginous 
cavity,  which  is  the  rudiment  of  a  scull. 

Such  is  the  immense  series  of  invertebrated  animals.  They 
form  three  divisions  or  different  types,  in  each  of  which  there  is 
a  general  resemblance,  and  different  degrees  of  complication  and 
perfection  of  organization.  The  Radiated  tire  the  most  simple. 
Some  of  them  approach  to  the  infusory  animals  ;  and  the  most 
complicated  have  no  central  organ  of  circulation,  and  no  pre- 
dominant nervous  organ.  Destitute  of  these,  they  are  destitute 
of  organic  or  vital  unity.  Next  to  the  Radiated  come  the  Mol- 
luscous and  the  Articulated  Animals.  Their  comparative  or- 
ganic superiority  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  for  if  on  the  one 
side  the  articulated  animals  are  below  the  molluscous  in  re- 
spect of  the  vegetative  organs  and  functions,  since  many  have 
no  real  circulation  which  is  found  in  all  the  molluscous  animals, 
yet  on  the  other  side,  the  latter  are  below  the  articulated  ani- 
mals in  development  and  approximation  of  nervous  masses ; 
and,  above  all,  in  instinct,  which  is  so  perfect  in  some  articulat- 
ed animals,  that  it  approaches  that  of  the  vertebrated  classes. 

II.  The  vertebrated  animals  (animalia  vertebrata)  con- 
stitute a  type  or  mode  of  organization  to  which  man  and  the 
animals  most  similar  belong.  By  the  organs  of  the  vegetative 
functions,  they  approach  to  the  invertebrated  animals,  but  dif- 
fer widely  by  those  of  the  animal  functions.  Their  body,  sym- 
metrical in  shape,  always  consists  of  a  trunk,  and,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, members.  The  trunk  is  sustained  through  its  whole 
length  by  a  column  consisting  of  movable  pieces  termed  vcr~ 
tebrae ;  whichj  though  partly  solid,  form  a  canal  for  the  cen- 
tral mass  of  the  nervous  system.  The  head,  at  one  end  of  this 
column,  consists  of  the  skull,  in  which  the  brain  is  pLaced,  and 
the  face,  which  consists  of  the  jaws,  and  certain  cavities  for  the 
orgr^ns  of  proper  sensation.  The  rest  of  the  trunk,  with  or 
without  certain  portions  of  bony   matter,    forms    one    or   two 
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great  cavities  for  containing  the  organs  enclosed  in  the  vegeta- 
tive or  nutritious  functions. 

In  all  the  vertebrated  animals,  the  intestinal  canal,  extending 
from  the  mouth  to  the  opposite  outlet,  and  presenting  sundry 
enlargements,  is  provided  with  secreting  glands;  viz.  the  salivary, 
the  pancreas,  and  the  liver.  In  all  are  arteries,  veins,  a  heart 
variously  shaped,  red  blood,  and  chyliferous  and  lymphatic  ves- 
sels. One  class  only,  that  of  fishes,  have  gills,  {b)ctnchiae) ;  in  the 
others  the  breathing  organ  is  a  lung.  The  organ  for  secreting 
bile  receives  the  blood  returned  from  the  intestines  and  spleen 
by  the  portal  vein.  All  have  proper  glands  for  secreting  urine, 
and  most  have  a  bladder  or  receptacle  for  this  excreted  fluid. 
Li  all,  the  sexes  are  distinct ;  the  female  has  one  or  two  ovaries, 
from  which  the  ova  or  eggs  are  detached  after  fecundation  or 
impregnation  by  the  spermatic  fluid  of  the  male.  The  mode 
and  oilier  phenomena  of  this  process  vary  in  the  several  classes. 

The  muscles  are  numerous,  and,  except  those  which  form  the 
heart,  move  the  skin,  mucous  membrane,  and  organs  of  sensa- 
tion, are  inserted  into  bones  which  they  cover  and  move  on. 
each  other.  Vertebrated  animals  which  have  a  lung,  have  also 
a  larynx,  though  all  have  not  voice.  The  organs  of  sensation 
are  two  eyes,  two  ears,  two  nostrils,  the  tongue  and  the  skin. 
But  it  is  chiefly  and  essentially  by  the  extent  and  disposition  of 
the  nervous  system  that  the  vertebrated  animals  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. We  have  already  alluded  to  the  central  mass  which 
consists  of  a  thick  cord,  or  peculiar  organic  matter,  to  which  the 
name  of  civehral  or  nervous  has  been  given,  enclosed  in  the 
canal  formed  by  the  vertebral  pieces.  To  this  nervous  centre 
the  presence,  size,  and  other  properties  of  which  are  constant, 
and  distinguish  these  classes,  other  portions  of  definite  figure, 
but  various  in  size  and  number,  are  attached.  These  have  been 
termed,  whatever  be  their  variations,  brain,  and  small  brain 
[cerebellum.)  They  are  contained  in  that  cavity  of  the  head 
termed  the  skull,  which  they  fill  accurately  in  some  classes,  but 
in)perfectly  in  others. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  certain  organs  or  or- 
ganic matters,  and  ani  mal  fluids,  which  belong  to  particular  classes, 
and  under  this  head  adverts  briefly  to  the  varying  properties  of 
the  blood  or  nutritive  fluid,  the  chyliferous  and  lymphatic  ves- 
sel, the  bones,  and  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes;  re- 
marks the  peculiarities  of  the  nervous  system,  the  circulating 
system,  t!)e  organs  of  respiration,  motion  and  generation,  in  the 
difl^ercnt  classes;  and  after  explaining  briefly  the  modifications 
of  the  latter  function,  under  the  heads  of  oviparous,  viviparous 
ox  mammiferous,   and  ovoviviparous  propagation  and  parturi- 
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tion,  makes  the  usual  divisions  of  vertebrated  animals,   and  e- 
numerates  the  peculiarities  of  each  class. 

A.  Oviparous  vertebrated  animals  are  divided  according  to  their 
respiration,  temperature,  atmosphere  which  they  inhabit,  kind  of 
movements,  cutaneous  appendages,  &.c.  into  three  classes.  Fishes, 
Reptiles,  and  Birds. 

a.  Of  Fishes,  the  organization  ts  evidently  intended  for  swim- 
ming. They  are  suspended  in  a  fluid  as  heavy  as  themselves ;  and 
in  many  a  bladder  full  of  air  beneath  the  vertebral  column  causes 
the  specific  weight  of  the  animal  to  vary  by  its  compression  and 
dilatation.  The  shape  of  the  head  varies;  its  structure  is  com- 
plex either  in  ihe  skull,  the  lower  jaws,  or  the  distribution  of 
the  teeth.  The  number  of  members  varies  from  total  absence 
to  four.  The  circulation  is  two-fold ;  the  mass  of  blood  passes- 
through  a  respiratory  organ,  but  the  atmosphere  is  aerated  wa- 
ter. For  this  purpose,  an  organ  termed  gills  (branchiae),  con- 
sisting of  leaflets  attached  to  lateral  rings  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
and  composed  of  many  membranous  plates,  covered  with  in- 
numerable blood-vessels,  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  neck ;  its 
orifice  is  covered  with  a  membrane  and  an  osseous  opercle.  The 
water  which  the  fish  forces  into  the  mouth,  escapes  between  the 
divisions  of  the  organ,  and  acts  on  the  blood.  The  heart  has 
only  one  auricle  which  receives  the  veins  of  the  system,  and  one 
branchial  ventricle.  The  blood  having  traversed  the  gills,  is 
conveyed  to  a  large  vessel  under  the  vertebral  column,  from 
which  it  is  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  genital 
organs  are  peculiar.  In  the  male,  an  organ  termed  roe,  of 
great  size,  corresponds  to  the  testicles  of  other  animals,  and 
in  the  female  the  milt  is  a  pVoper  ovary.  In  most  the  eggs  are 
deposited,  to  be  impregnated  by  the  spermatic  fluid  of  the  male; 
in  others,  which  are  generally  ovoviviparous,  copulation  and 
introduction  of  seminal  fluid  take  place.  The  senses  are  not 
very  perfect;  the  end  of  the  muzzle  contains  nostrils;  the  eye 
consists  of  a  horny,  spherical  plate,  little  aqueous  fluid,  antl  a 
spherical  lens;  the  ear  is  composed  of  a  vestibular  sac,  in  which 
stony  bones  are  suspended,  and  three  membranous  semicircu- 
lar canals,  generally  situate  in  the  cranial  cavity ;  in  some 
there  is  an  oval  orifice  [fenestra  ovalis.) 

It  is  only  in  one  genus  of  this  class  of  vertebrated  animals 
that  the  deviation  from  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  or- 
gans is  found  ; — in  the  flat  fishes,  both  eyes  are  on  the  same  side 
of  the  head. 

b.  The  Reptiles  present  in  configuration,  structure  and  func- 
tions, greater  varieties  than  any  of  the  three  other  classes.  The 
circulation  is  simple,  and  the  respiration   partial.      In  other 
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words,  the  heart  sends  the  blood  into  an  artery,  one  branch  of 
which  onJy  goes  to  the  lung;  the  result  of  which  is,  that  in 
each  circuit  of  the  blood  part  only  undergoes  respiration.  The 
lungs  have  the  form  of  sacs  or  large  cells,  in  which  respiration 
may  be  suspended  without  stopping  circulation.  The  blood  is 
cold,  or  not  warmer  than  the  atmosphere.  They  are  divided 
into  families  or  tribes,  according  to  varieties  in  organtzation. 

1.  The  Tortoise- family  [Chclunii).  A  heart  with  two  auricles, 
and  receiving  different  blood, — and  one  ventricle  with  two 
communicating  cavities,  in  which  both  kinds  of  blood  are  mix- 
ed. They  live  for  months  or  years  without  eating,  and  survive 
decapitation  several  weeks. 

2.  The  Lizard-family  (Sat^ri)  and  Crocodiles.  Heart  as  in  the 
tortoise;  ribs  movable  for  respiration  ;  the  lung  extensive. 

3.  The  Serpent-family  (O/j/iiWes).  Heart  with  two  auricles ;  no 
feet. 

4.  The  Frog- fam ily  (5fl!/rflrc7i/), Toads  and  Salamanders.  Heart 
with  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle;  lungs.  In  early  life  they 
have  gills  as  fishes,  and  a  similar  circulation ;  the  artery  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  gills;  the  vessels  are  again  united  into  an 
aortic  trunk  for  the  system  at  large,  and  even  for  the  lungs. 
This  is  the  Tadpole  state.  When  the  gills  disappear,  their  ar- 
teries are  obliterated,  except  two  branches,  which  unite  and 
form  the  aorta,  and  each  of  which  gives  a  branch  to  the  lung. 
They  are  then  frogs,  toads  or  salamanders.  Some  retain  the 
gills,  and  continue  tadpoles  during  life. 

c.  Of  Birds,  the  organization  is  obviously  intended  for  flight ; 
their  configuration,  proportion  of  parts,  extent  of  respiratory 
organs  augmenting  their  specific  lightness,  and  communicating, 
as  is  believed,  extraordinary  muscular  vigour,  the  arrangement 
of  the  individual  parts  of  the  skeleton,  the  disposition  and  pro- 
portion of  the  thoracic  and  ventral  members,  its  tegumental  ap- 
pendages ;  and,  lastly,  the  arrangement  of  the  organs  of  sensar- 
tion  are  well  adapted  to  this  form  of  motion  through  an  elastic 
fluid.  The  peculiarities  of  interior  structure  are  too  minute  for 
enumeration  in  this  place. 

B.  The  Viviparous,  or  Mammiferousvertebrated  animals,  not 
only  differ  from  the  oviparous  in  mode  of  generation  and  degree 
of  respiration,  but  are  distinguished  by  more  perfect  animal 
functions,  and  intelligence  less  guided  by  instinct  and  more  ca- 
pable of  perfection. 

The  peculiarities  of  structure  recounted  by  M.  Beclard  are 
greatly  too  numerous  to  allow  us  to  repeat  them,  and  perhaps 
the  objects  themselves  are  at  least  generally  known  to  our  read- 
ers^ and  therefore  scarcely  require  our  minute  attention.    They 
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consist  chiefly,  1st,  In  the  form  and  number  of  certain  parts  of 
the  skeleton,  which  are  connected  with  the  nervous  system  or 
its  parts,  and  with  the  or^rans  of  proper  sensation  ;  2(1,  In  the 
arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  organs  of  circulation  and 
respiration  ;  and,  3tl,  In  the  mode  of  generation,  which  is  es- 
sentially viviparous.  We  are  satisfied,  that,  when  we  mention 
these  general  characters,  our  readers  will  find  little  difficulty  in 
filling  up  the  details,  which  are  readily  derived  from  those  ob- 
jects with  v.hich  anatomical  readers  are  most  familiar.  They 
will  find  the  sketch  of  our  author  a  useful  and  ccnvenient  guide. 
The  description  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  human  subject,  which 
is  derived  from  Elumenbach  and  Lawrence,  is  short,  but  suffi- 
ciently distinctive. — 

"  Intelligence,  "  says  our  author,  "  which  constitutes  man,  is  cha- 
racterized by  consciousness,  reason,  free-will,  by  the  sentiment  of 
moral  distinctions,  and  by  that  of  a  divine  cause.  Man  is,  of  all  the 
rcammiferous  creatures,  that  in  whom  the  cerebral  and  cerebellic 
hemispheres  are  most  developed,  and  most  marked  with  convolu- 
tions. The  volume  of  these  hemispheres  is  very  considerable,  com- 
pared with  the  vertebral  po'"tion,  the  nerves,  the  organs  of  sensation 
and  the  muscles.  His  cerebral  functions  are  very  much  developed, 
and  widely  differ  from  instinct.  He  is  endowed  with  speech,  and  lives 
in  society.  He  is  the  only  creature  that  is  truly  two-handed  and 
t'.vo-footed,  and  his  whole  person  is  constructed  for  the  vertical  po- 
sition. The  heart  is  directed  obliquely  on  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  aorta  is  different  from  that  of  quadrupeds.  The 
organs  of  digestion  are  suited  to  food  of  various  kind,  and  principal- 
ly vegetable.  The  penis  is  free  without  interior  bone  ;  the  v.'omb  is 
a  simple  oval  cavity;  the  teats,  two  only,  are  placed  before  the 
breast. "  * 

III.  In  the  second  section  which  now  follows,  M.  Beclard  enu- 
merates more  minutely  the  peculiarities  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  subject;  and,  after  various  remarks  on  the  median  line, 
symmetrical  configuration,  and  the  division  of  the  human  body 
into  separate  re^^ions,  recognises  and  adopts  the  ancient  method 
of  dividing  its  component  parts  into  solids  and  fluids.  This 
and  the  chemistry  on  which  it  was  founded,  he  thinks,  has  been 
too  much  neglected  since  the  time  of  Haller  and  Iws  school ; 
and  to  do  the  subject  justice,  he  allots  it  a  more  lengthened  con- 
sideration than  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  it  can 
require.  It  is  difficult,  we  think,  to  say  in  what  light  this 
scholastic,  and  at  the  best,  useless  division  of  animal  substances 
ought  to  be  viewed.  It  is  certainly  one  of  those  happy  exam- 
ples of  general  proposition,  which  can  never  be  charged  with 
communicating  a  great  degree  of  knowledge,  or  any  very  novel 
views.    That  the  animal  solids,  as  they  have  been  namctl,  ou^ht 
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to  be  distinguished  from  the  fluid'?,  we  readily  admit ;  that  the 
animal  fluids  are  not  unimportant,  either  in  a  state  of  health  or 
of  sicknes?,  and  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  we  also  admit;  and 
that  the  refined  and  delicate  re^uources  of  analytical  chemistry 
have  furnished  some  information  on  their  composition,  and  may 
in  proper  hands  furnish  a  great  deal  more,  we  will  not  deny. 
But  we  do  not  know  that  a  distinction,  which  is  evidently  found- 
ed on  the  physico-mathematical  hypothesis,  which  formed  at  cnce 
the  boast  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Boerhaavian  school,  ought  to 
be  retained  in  an  age  which  professes  to  be  guided  by  observa- 
tion and  experiment.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  such  a  dis- 
tinction cannot  in  the  present  day  lead  to  any  im.proper  conse- 
quences, or  bias  the  sound  sense  of  modern  physicians.  But  if 
it  be  even  useless  or  harmless,  what  reason  is  there  for  retaining 
it,  if  others  equally  good  can  be  obtained? 

We  could  have  wished  that  M.  Beclard  had  rejected  another 
of  the  ancient  distinctions;  which,  if  not  closely  connected  vv'ith 
that  to  which  we  have  now  alluded,  is  at  least  more  gratuitous, 
and  equally  useless.  In  liis  observations  on  the  organs  or  ani- 
mal solids,  M.  Beclard  has  laid  hold  of  the  notion  of  a  common 
or  elementary  libre;  and  has  indeed  admitted  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely vague,  and  not  yet  intelligible.  This  \vas  proper,  and 
pleased  us  extremely.  I3ut  he  incontinently  makes,  by  a  short 
train  of  authorities,  the  inference  that  such  elementary  fibre 
really  exists.  First,  says  he,  Haller  admitted,  in  the  composition 
of  the  organs,  besides  cellular  tissue  formed  by  union  of  Mbres  and 
plates,  muscular  fibre,  and  medullary  substance.  Then,  says  he, 
this  division  has  been  since  sufficiently  generally  admitted,  with 
slight  modifications  more  or  less  happy.  Thus  Walther  ad- 
mits a  membranous  or  cellular  tissue,  njibrous,  or  vascular,  and  a 
neivoiis  ;  PfaiF,  a  vascida?' or  Jascicular,  and  a  cellular  ;  others 
again,  a  cellular,  a  vascular,  and  a  massive  or  solid — without 
cells  and  without  vessels.  M.  Chaussier,  he  reminds  us,  added 
to  the  tliree  component  parts  of  Flaller,  a  fourth-,  under  the 
name  of  albugineous, — the  basis  of  ligament;  and  it  could  not 
pass  through  the  hands  of  M.  Richerand  without  being  aug- 
mented by  the  epidermal  or  horny,  which  thus  forms  a  fiftl).  Of 
the  tv.'enty-one  tissues  admitted  by  Bichat,  continues  M.  Be- 
clard, he  regarded  the  cellular,  vascular  and  nervou.-,  as  gene- 
rators of  the  others  ;  and  to  complete  this  chapter  of  hypothesis, 
M.  Meyer  of  Bonn,  in  his  J-Iistologie^  admits  three  elementary 
organs  also; — \st,  the  cell,  the  vessel,  or  the  gland  ;  '■Id,  the 
irritable,  cellular,  or  muscular  fibre;  od,  the  sensible  fibre,  or 
nerve. 

But  even  with  these  modifications  and  changes,  the  division 
of  IluUer  does  not  satisfy  IVl.  Beclard.     We  do  not  thus  reach 
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the  last  term  of  analysis,  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  anatomy, 
liy  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  these  simple  organs,  and  all  their 
modifications,  and  all  their  compounds,  may  be  reduced  to  two 
anatomical  elements; — an  animal  substance  areolar  and  per- 
meable, and  microscopic  globules  similar  to  those  of  the  fluids. 
The  first  substance  alone  forms  plates,  and  often  fibres,  which 
differ  from  each  other  in  being  longitudinal  and  filiform  in  the 
first  case,  and  spread  out  or  widened  in  the  second.  When 
united,  they  form  cells  [areolae).  This  first  element,  which  by 
itself,  under  different  modifications,  constitutes  the  great  part  of 
the  organs,  ^yhen  combined  with  the  other,  the  particles  or  glo- 
bules of  vyhich  it  collects  and  unites,  forms  tlie  muscular  and 
nervous  fibre. 

Now,  on  the  whole  of  this  we  have  merely  to  remark,  that  it 
is  of  no  consequence  to  the  question  at  issue,  what  one  great 
speculatist  thinks,  or  what  another  great  speculatist  thinks,  on 
a  subject  on  which  our  knowledge  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  is 
not  by  stating  what  division  Haller  attempted  of  the  ultimate 
elementary  fibres,  or  in  what  manner  his  successors  modified 
this  division,  that  we  can  hope  to  acquire  or  commimicate 
just  and  useful  ideas  of  the  organic  elements  of  the  human 
body  ; — but  by  examining  and  treating  the  animal  tissues 
in  various  modes,  by  recording  the  results  with  fidelity,  and 
showing  what  these  results  indicate.  We  have  ever  regarded 
this  division  of  Haller  as  the  most  unfortunate  thing  for  general 
anatomy  that  could  happen  ;  for,  whatever  might  be  the  re- 
search, judgment,  and  originality  of  this  eminent  physiolo- 
gist on  other  subjects,  in  this  he  certainly  suffered  himself  to 
be  misled  by  the  hypothetical  opinions  of  the  ancient  physicians ; 
and  the  great  authority  of  his  name  has  served  as  a  pretext  to 
perpetuate  with  subsequent  writers,  doctrines,  the  vagueness 
and  fallacy  of  which  they  ought  to  have  readily  discovered.  It 
was  a  gratuitous  assumption,  in  the  true  spirit  of  mystical 
science ;  it  was  a  scholastic  proposition  formed  without  sufficient 
examination  of  the  objects  predicated ;  it  was  an  affirmative 
conclusion  derived  from  imperfect  or  inaccurate  observation,  and 
without  any  regard  to  the  rules  of  analytic  induction ;  yet  with 
all  these  objectionable  qualities,  it  was  announced  and  repeated 
by  teacher  and  pupil,  with  dogmatic  infallibility  and  presump- 
tuous confidence.  We  can  conceive  nothing  more  truly  ridicu- 
lous than  the  gravity  with  which  the  divinities  of  medicine  de- 
livered their  dogmatic  aphorisms  on  the  nature  and  kinds  of 
the  animal  solid,  the  simple  solid,  and  the  living  solid,  as  if  such 
distinctions  were  perceived  as  readily  as  the  colour  of  the  skin,  or 
the  shape  of  the  limbs.  We  trust  the  anatomists  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury will  not  testify  their  adniiralion  of  these  worthies  by  btgi^- 
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ning  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  science,  and  committing  the  pre- 
posterous error  of  raising  an  edifice,  ere  they  have  collected  ma- 
terials for  its  foundation. 

It  is  in  truth  obvious,  that  in  matters  of  this  description,  no  posi- 
tive division  ought  to  be  attempted,  while  our  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  individual  organic  substances  is  so  uncertain  and 
so  scanty;  and  evei-y  distinction  formed  in  such  circumstances 
is  liable  to  be  erroneous,  and  therefore  useless.  With  regard 
to  the  improvement  which  M.  Beclard  has  himself  attempted, 
after  the  general  opinion  above  stated,  it  is  surely  unnecessary 
to  make  any  further  remark.  Though  not  avowed,  we  believe 
it  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  announced  by  D.  H.  Milne  Ed- 
wards in  his  Thesis,  on  the  authority  of  accurate  microscopic 
.observation.  These  observations  are  curious,  and  if  confirm- 
ed by  repetition,  certainly  merit  the  belief  of  anatomists  and 
physiologists.  In  their  present  state,  it  is  hardly  requisite 
to  say,  that  they  are  to  be  viewed  as  curiosities  to  be  as- 
certained, and  ought  not  yet  to  be  admitted  into  an  elementary 
work,  as  positive  or  established  matters  of  fact.  We  are  almost 
ashamed  of  saying  so  much  against  a  scientific  matter  so  trifling 
and  unimportant  to  many;  but  it  is  with  some  feeling  of  pain, 
that  we  find,  after  most  of  our  ancient  mystical  notions  of  ana- 
tomy had  been  exploded,  one  of  the  most  chimerical  and  use- 
Jess  revived  by  an  anatomical  writer  of  some  eminence.  The 
present  state  of  anatomical  research  and  of  chemical  analysis, 
evidently  requires  a  simple  enumeration  of  all  those  substances 
found  in  the  animal  body,  which  can  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  external  C[ualities,  physical  characters,  chemical  pro- 
perties, and  more  obvious  structure — to  say  nothing  of  physio- 
logical properties,  if  these  are  found.  An  enumeration  or  ar- 
rangement of  this  kind  is  much  more  instructive  than  any  at- 
tempt at  generalization,  however  ingenious  or  elegant.  The 
profound  and  intimate  study  of  the  individual  kinds  of  organic 
matter,  ought  to  precede  every  attempt  at  referring  these  sub- 
stances to  a  few  general  heads,  to  which  they  are  unnaturally,  if 
not  violently  compelled  to  assimilate  themselves. 

We  proceed  to  notice  very  shortly,  that  M.  Beclard,  after 
assigning  their  respective  merits  to  Pinel  in  France,  Carmichael 
Smith  in  England,  and  Blchat  as  the  imitator  of  both ;  and,  ad- 
verting to  the  recent  improvements  of  Chaussier,  submits  an  ai-- 
rangement  of  the  proximate  tissjics,  to  use  the  language  of  che- 
mistry, which  he  believes  equally  proper,  whether  the  anatomi- 
cal, chemical,  physiological  or  pathological  characters  of  the 
objects  be  regarded.  liY,  The  cellular  tissue  is  the  principal 
^nd  general  element  of  organization ;  it  exists  in  every  organic 
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suhstanco,  in  every  organ,  and  is  the  basis  of  tiicir  organization. 
Uodiiied  in  consistence,  form,  or  in  the  proportion  of  earthy  mat- 
ter contained  in  it,  it  forms  other  kinds  of  oi-gan?.  Arranged  in 
the  form  of  shut  membranous  sacs,  it  constitutes  the  serous  and 
synovial  system.  It  forms  the  tegumental  tissue  comprehendin^lj 
skin,  mucous  membrane,  the  follicles  of  both,  and  the  generating 
membranes  of  the  hair,  teeth,  &c.  It  is  the  same,  says  our  au- 
thor, with  the  elastic  tissue,  that  recently  termed  tcrjcui/  ur  jjvlloiVy 
we  presume,  v/hich  is  the  basis  of  the  vascular  system,  conipre- 
licnding  artery,  vein,  lyn^phatic,  approaching  however  to  the 
muscular  tissue.  The  glandular  system,  resulting  from  the  union 
of  the  tegumental  and  vascular,  pertains  to  the  same  order. 
Another  modification,  comprehending  parts  of  great  tenacity  and 
resistance,  is  found  in  ligament  or  the  desmoid  tissue.  Lastly, 
M.  Beclard  refers  to  the  cellular  tissue,  cartilage  and  bone.  2d', 
A  second  order  of  organs  is  formed  essentially  of  muscular  fibre ; 
viz.  muscles,  either  connected  with  bones,  or  uiih  outer  or  inner, 
teguments,  or  with  the  sensitive  organs,  or  with  the  heart.  Sd, 
The  nerves,  and  the  central  masses  of"  the  nervous  system,  con- 
stitute a  third  and  last  order  of  organic  substances. 

This  arrangement  appears  to  us  decidedly  objectionable,  and 
founded  on  most  erroneous  principles.  Vv'^e  cannot,  in  this  place, 
enter  into  very  minute  criticism  of  its  merits;  but,  v.itli  the  ut- 
most deference  to  the  author,  we  L-ubmit  the  foUov.-ing  remarks. 
If  we  agree  v/ith  the  ranjority  of  physiological  writers  in  refer- 
ing  serous  and  synovial  membrane  to  the  cellular  or  filament- 
ous tissue,  with  what  justice  can  skin  be  referred  to  the  same 
head  ?  On  what  principle  of  structure  or  composition  can  this 
be  done  ?  Leaving  the  question  of  its  minute  structure,  which 
we  regard  as  still  undetermined,  it  consists  essentially  of  gelatine, 
a  peculiar  proximate  principle,  which  is  not  found,  at  least  to 
the  same  extent,  either  in  serous  mensbrnne  or  in  cellular  sub- 
stance. Sl:in  is  also  a  substance  of  much  greater  tenacity, 
and  infinitely  more  resisting,  than  eitlier  of  tiie  other  two  sub- 
stances; and  it-j  organization,  so  far  as  it  has  been  yet  examined, 
is  greatly  more  perfect.  Again,  the  individual  partsof  the  vascu- 
lar system,  so  far  as  they  have  been  made  the  subject  of  attentive 
research,  are  by  no  means  like  each  oth.er,  and  certainly  not 
like  cellular  substance.  The  proper  arterial  tunic,  or  the  middle 
arterial  coat,  as  it  is  often  named,  is  a  peculiar  organic  sub- 
stance, extreniel}^  unlike  any-  other  tissue.  It  is  said,  on  the  best 
authority,  that  of  Bcrzelius,  to  contain  no  fibrine,  and  to  consist 
chiefly'  of  albun^inous  matter  in  a  particular  condition  ;  but  we 
regard  its  chemical  analysis  as  still  imperfect.  Thirdly,  The 
structure  and  composition  of  ligament  is  certainly  in  every  re- 
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spect  different  from  that  of  cellular  substance.  If  it  contain 
this  last  tissue,  it  is  in  minute  quantity  only,  and  in  no  propor- 
tion compared  with  the  proper  lif^amentous  structure  by  which 
it  is  distinguished.  Its  chief  chemical  constituent  is  a  peculiar 
form  of  albuminous  matter; — gelatine  exists  in  it  in  very  small 
(juantijy  only.  Lastl^y, — To  refer  cartilage  and  bone  to  cellular 
substance,  is  the  mo?t  useless  and  uninstructive  species  of  gene- 
ralization we  have  met  with,  since  we  studied  the  general  struc- 
ture and  chemical  analysis  of  bone  in  the  osteology  of  the  fir.-t 
Monro.  That  learned  anatomist,  nearly  a  century  ago,  de- 
scribed this  substance  as  composed  of  many /j/a/f-s,  which  were 
again  made  up  of  fibres  or  strings,  the  whole  firmly  jf)inevl  l)y 
claviculi  or  nails;  and  stated,  that,  when  exposetl  to  strong 
fire  in  chemical  vessels,  they  were  resolved  into  phlrgm,  up?' 
rit,  volatile  salts,  fetid  oil,  and  a  black  caput  mortuuv.i.  *  Sach 
fanciful  notions  were  more  the  effect  of  the  imperfect  state 
of  knowledge,  and  especially  of  chemical  knowledge,  than 
of  the  judgment  of  the  worthy  osteographer;  and  we  there- 
fore treat  them  with  that  respectful  delicac}',  to  which  even 
the  errors  of  a  great  mind  are  entitled.  But  to  hear  of  an  ana- 
tomist of  the  present  day  referring  bone  and  cartilage  to  the 
head  of  cellular  substance,  is  certainly  a  novelty  for  which  we 
were  not  prepared.  We  have  never  regarded  it  established 
that  bone  and  cartilage  even  are  allied,  or  are  modifications  of 
the  same  organic  substance ;  and  some  fev/  observations  and 
experiments  which  we  have  attempted  are  in  complete  variance 
with  such  conclusion.  But  it  is  certainly  the  most  violent  piece 
of  generalization,  with  which  the  credulity  of  the  student  could 
be  taxed,  to  consider  both  as  mere  modifications  of  cellular  sub- 
stance. 

A  chapter,  consisting  of  eight  subdivisions,  on  Organism,  gives 
a  view  of  tiiat  term  similar  to  Chose  of  the  German  physiolo- 
logists,  from  whom  it  is  borrowed.  The  term  may  be  regarded  as 
an  abstract  or  general  dciiomination  to  express  the  idea  com- 
municated by  the  assemblage  and  scries  of  actions  aird  processes 
XcJiieh  take  jilace  in  living  beings,  especially  animals.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  properties  of  organic  substances,  he  adds  to  the  three 
varieties  of  irritable  motion,  or  tonicity,  vascular  contractility 
and  myotility  (muscular  niotion),  that  of  tital  turgacence,  to 
which  sundry  phenomena  have  been  referred  by  Hebenstreit; 
and  among  the  varieties  of  sensation,  admits  the  coenaesthesis 
or  general  sensation  of  Reil  and  Hubner.     The  former  is  evi- 
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31.  D.     pp.  5  &  11. 
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dently  the  same  with  what  has  been  long  remarked  under  the 
name  of  erection,  in  parts,  the  vascular  structure  of  which  is 
known  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  a  temporary  extra- 
ordinary distension.  For  tlie  phenomena  of  the  second,  which 
have  a  real  existence,  it  is  too  obvious  that  we  have  long  felt 
the  want  of  a  general  designation  ;  and  it  is  well  that  the  term 
of  lleil,  or  any  other  equally  expressive  and  convenient,  be  a- 
dopted.  One  thing,  however,  we  must  notice  particularly. 
The  phenomena  of  common  sensation  do  not  depend  on  the 
presence  of  nervous  filaments,  as  is  erroneously  imagined  by 
many  physiological  speculatists ;  for  it  can  be  recognised  in 
many  tissues  in  which  no  nerves  can  be  shown  to  exist,  and  its 
intensity  does  not  bear  any  relation  or  proportion  to  the  abun- 
dance or  scarcity  of  the  nervous  branches.  A  nerve  itself,  in- 
deed, does  not  manifest  a  greater  degree  of  this  property  than 
a  ligament  or  a  tendon  which  has  no  nerve ;  and  it  is  as  dis- 
tinct in  bone  in  which  nervous  branches  are  scanty,  as  in  mus- 
cle in  which  they  are  abundant.  Common  sensation,  in  short,  is 
a  property  inherent  in  every  animal  tissue,  and  pertaining  es- 
sentially  to  its  structure. 

On  the  subjects  treated  in  the  subsequent  divisions  of  this 
section, — the  development  and  differences  of  organization,  in 
which  the  several  divisions  of  the  human  race  are  enumerated 
and  distinguished  by  their  specific  characters,  from  Blumen- 
hach  and  Lawrence,  the  alterations  of  organization,  which  may 
be  either  original  imperfections,  or  the  result  of  disease,  and  on 
death  and  the  lifeless  body, — we  niust  be  content  with  a  gene- 
ral reference  to  the  work  itself. 

On  the  details  of  the  subse.quent  parts  of  this  book  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  ;  for  it  is  quite  out  of  our  province  to  attempt,  in 
these  pages,  an  analytical  account  of  an  elementary  work  which 
the  student  must  study  for  himself.  For  the  accuracy  and  cor- 
rectness of  these  details  we  can  vouch  with  great  confidence, 
and  have  almost  nowhere  seen  any  thing  like  want  either  of  in- 
formation, of  research,  or  of  useful  and  instructive  description. 
The  notices  of  morbid  changes  incident  to  the  several  tissues, 
are  derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  both  in  the  medi- 
cal history  of  this  country,  and  in  that  of  the  Continent,  and  are 
narrated  in  plain  and  intelligible  language.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  with  truth  be  said,  that  the  present  volume  contains  a  col- 
lection of  information  on  the  structure  and  diseases  of  the  or- 
ganic tissues,  extremely  useful  to  the  student,  and  very  conve- 
nient to  the  practitioner. 
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IV. 

Tahiilce  Netronim  Uteri.  Auctore  Frederico  Tiedemann, 
Anatomes  et  Physiologi-ce  in  Academia  Heideibergensi  Pro- 
fessore,  Magno  Duci  Badarum  a  Consiliis  Aulai  Intimis,  So- 
cietatis  Phj-sico- Medicai  Heidelberg  H.  T.  Directore,  Aca- 
demiae  Scientiarum  Parisiensis,  Berolinensis,  Monacensis, 
Societat.  Goettingensis,  Medico- Physic.  Erlangens,  Nat.  Cu- 
rios. Mosquens.  Turicens.  Rhenan.  Marburg.  Franco- Furt. 
Hanov.,  aliarumque  Societ.  Liter.  Sodali.  Heidelberga?, 
MDCCCXXII.  Sumptibus  Augusti  Oswald.  Londini, 
apud  R.  Ackermann.     Parisiis,  apud  Treuttel  et  Wiirz. 

Tt  is  ever  with  feelings  of  undisguised  satisfaction  that  we  find 
-*-  our  attention  called  to  record  the  progress  made  by  dili- 
gent and  judicious  cultivators  of  anatomy,  in  adding  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  human  frame.  Whether  it  be  to  correct  the 
errors  of  our  predecessors,  or  to  place  their  just  views  in  more 
conspicuous  lights,  or  to  communicate  information  hitherto  in- 
accessible or  unattainable,  or  even  to  make  discoveries,  we  are 
generally  certain  that  our  time  is  well  employed.  The  work 
before  us  is  a  short  specimen  of  the  descriptive  anatomy  of  an 
organ,  the  structure  of  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  well  under- 
stood ;  and  the  name  of  its  author  is  a  suflficient  reason  for  giv- 
ing a  little  attention  to  a  subject,  on  which  it  is  evident  he  has 
bestowed  a  great  deal.  The  work  itself  consists  of  a  historical 
introduction,  in  which  Professor  Tiedemann  gives  an  account 
of  the  researches  of  previous  anatomists,  from  Galen  down  to 
Osiander,  and  of  a  short  description  of  the  ordinary  appearance 
and  distribution  of  the  nerves  of  the  womb  during  the  pregnant 
state.  Two  engraved  delineations,  with  outline  sketches  and 
printed  explanatory  references,  complete  the  work.  Our  duty 
is  therefore  comprised  in  a  short  abstract  of  the  two  former, 
with  a  few  incidental  observations,  as  thej'  are  suggested  to  us, 
on  the  latter  part- 
Claudius  Galen,  tlie  pupil  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and 
the  great  authority  on  all  anatomical  points  among  ancient 
writers, — was  aware  of  the  existence  of  nerves  in  the  womb,  and 
states,  that,  in  common  with  those  of  the  bladder,  they  were  de- 
rived from  the  ischiadic.  Whether  Galen  ever  dissected  the 
human  body  or  not,  as  Vesalius  contended,  is  of  very  little  mo- 
ment. It  is  certain  that  he  never  dissected  the  human  womb; 
and  as  this  appears  clearly  from  the  writings  of  Galen,  it  is  do- 
ing him  no  injustice  to  regard  his  assertions  on  the  subject  as 
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cither  derived  from  the  anatomy  of  brute  animals,  or  the  result 
of  mere  fancy. 

The  founders  of  modern  human  anatomy,  Mondini,  Bcrcn- 
jrario,  Alexander  Benedict,  Nicoluus  Massa,  and  some  others, 
have  left  anatomical  v/ritini^s  of  various  merit.  They  generally 
borrowed  either  directly  from  Galen,  or,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Saracenic  translations,  from  him  or  some  other  of  the 
Grecian  authors ;  and  they  have  added  nothing  derived  from 
personal  observation  on  the  nerves  of  the  womb.  We  find,  in- 
deed, nothing  satisfactory  before  the  time  of  Andrew  Vesalius, 
whose  personal  researches  converted  anatomy,  from  a  work  of 
fancy  and  copying,  to  a  science  of  observation  and  correct  de- 
scription. This  eminent  anatomist  states,  "  that  nerves,  which 
are  distributed  in  slender  twigs  chiefly  to  the  neck  and  lower 
rcoion  of  the  fundus  of  the  womb,  issue  on  each  side  from  the 
nervous  pairs  of  the  os  sacrum;  that  very  minute  twigs  are  ra- 
mified in  its  upper  region,  which  are  derived  from  the  sixth  ce- 
rebral pair,  and  follow  the  roots  of  the  ribs  ;  but  as  they  are 
very  small  and  whitish,  and  supported  by  fat  membranes,  they 
are  with  difiiculty  displayed  by  dissection." 

Bartholomew  Eustachi,  the  disciple  and  rival  of  Vesalius, 
appears  to  have  had  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  these  nerves 
than  his  instructor.  In  the  2d  figure  of  his  eighteenth  engrav- 
inp-,  he  has  excellently  displayed  the  great  sympathetic,  and 
has  delineated  issuing  from  the  lumbar  ganglions,  branches 
which,  uniting  in  various  parts,  descend  along  the  bodies  of  the 
himbar  and  sacral  vertebrae  to  the  lower  region  of  the  pelvis, 
where  they  form  the  great  hypogastric  plexus.  From  this  ple- 
xus issue  branches,  which  imite  with  the  3d  and  4th  pair  of 
sacral  nerves  to  form  the  nerves  of  the  womb.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate, how^ever,  that  they  are  represented  cut  off;  and  as  the 
descrijition  of  the  figures  is  wanting,  it  is  not  quite  clear,  whe- 
ther Eustachi  traced  these  to  the  organ,  as  Lancisi  and  Albi- 
nus,  his  commentators,  are  disposed  to  believe. 

For  more  than  a  century  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Eusta- 
chi, miatomical  research  added  nothing  to  this  department  of 
knowledge ;  and  most  w^riters  satisfied  themselves  Avith  follow- 
ino-  Vesalius,  and  even  adopted  the  same  language.  This  was 
the  case  with  Realdus  Columbus,  Andrew  Laurentius,  Caspar 
Bauhin,  Adrian  Spigelius,  John  Veslingius,  Nathaniel  High- 
more,  Thomas  Bartholin,  Antonio  Molinetti,  and  others,  less 
o-enerally  known.  Plazz.oni  and  Regnier  de  Graaf,  who  inves- 
tio-ated  the  female  organs  of  generation  in  1614  and  1678,  did 
not  entirely  overlook  the  uterine  nerves.  The  former  repre- 
sents the  womb   to  have    several   slender  nervous    branches. 
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miitnally  interwoven  like  network,  which  were  di^iributed,  not 
only  on  the  inner  part  of  llie  fundus^  but  also  on  the  neck  of 
the  organ,  and  the  more  external  parts.  De  Graaf,  in  his  ele- 
venth Table,  represents  minute  nerves  distributed  through  the 
organ,  and  others  dispersed  over  the  broad  ligament,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  ovaries  and  Fallopiau  tubes.  These  nerves,  he 
says,  arise  from  twigs  or  shoots  of  the  internal  branch  of  the 
sixth  pair,  and  from  the  sacral  vertebrae. 

In  the  17th  century,  neurograpy  was  enriched  with  nume- 
rous accessions  from  the  anatomical  researches  of  Vv^illis  and 
Vieussens.  Thomas  Willis,  whose  diligence  in  anatomical  re- 
search was  indefatigable,  v/as  the  first  who  ventured  to  over- 
turn the  established  doctrines  in  neurology.  He  remarked  cei- 
tain  nerves,  which  proceeded  from  the  lower  mxcsenteric  plexus 
to  the  ovaries  ;  and  described  branches  proceeding  from  it  to 
the  pelvis,  where  they  formed  a  plexus  on  each  side.  With 
the~  plexuses  thus  formed,  several  nerves,  derived  from  the  sa~ 
crum,  and  inosculating  with  the  former  ones,  unite;  and  branches 
from  these  are  distributed  to  the  adjacent  parts,  the  rectum  and 
uterus.  Raymond 'Vieussens,  in  his  Universal  Neurography, 
briefl}-  noticed  those  shoots  of  the  lower  mesenteric  plexus  wliich 
are  lost  in  the  coats  of  the  rectum,  the  bladder,  ths  ovaries,  or 
female  testicles,  as  he  calls  them,  and  the  womb  itself.  It  is  to 
be  deplored,  however,  that,  with  this  accuracy  of  research,  the 
delineations  of  the  s^Tupathetic  trunk,  and  the  uterine  nerves 
aiinexed  to  their  descriptions  by  Willis  and  Vieussens,  are  re- 
presented in  the  most  erroneous  manner,  and  the  rudest  style 
of  art.  They  are,  in  short,  utterly  unlike  the  nerves  of  the 
womb  in  nature,  and  appear  to  be  quite  imaginary  and  fictitious. 

John  William  Riva,  a  physician  of  Asti,  in  Piedmont,  pub- 
lished the  first  figure  of  those  nerves  which  issue  from  the  great 
hypogastric  plexus,  and  proceed  to  the  uterine  substance.  These 
were  at  length,  in  1712,  considerably  after  his  death,  engraved 
by  Peter  Berretini  of  Cortona,  and  published  with  illustrative 
notes  by  Caietano  Petrioli  of  Rome,  who  unjustly  suppre?scd 
the  name  of  Riva,  as  if  they  owed  their  existence  to  Berretini, 
though  the  entire  praise  was  due  to  Riva  as  the  ar^atomist  and 
discoverer.  The  great  hypogastric  plexus,  and  the  nerves  pro- 
ceeding from  it  to  the  womb,  are  represented  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  erigraving. 

Tlie  few  accounts  of  the  uterine  nerves  which  are  found  in 
the  wriLint£S  of  Winslow,  Deny?,  Heister  and  others,  are  de- 
rived, not  from  personal  researches  and  dissection,  but  are 
compiled  from  the  writings  of  Vesalius,  Willis  and  Vieussens. 
Doiuiiiico  Santorini,  an   anatomist  of  diligence  and  consider- 
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able  accuracy,  only  noticed  the  nerves  which  pass  between  the 
plates  of  the  broad  ligament  to  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes, 
and  illustrated  them  by  a  delineation.  For  a  more  accurate 
description  of  these  nerves  we  are  indebted  to  Haller,  who  uses 
the  following  terms  : 

"  The  source  of  these  nerves  is  manifold.  The  first  and 
uppermost  arise  from  the  renal  plexus.  From  this  a  very  long 
nerve  goes  behind  the  left  renal  vein,  and  before  the  aorta  down- 
wards with  the  spermatic  chord,  is  enlarged  by  the  intercos- 
tal trunk  near  the  first  sacral  vertebra,  and  descends  into  the 
ovary.  Other  nerves  issue  from  the  mesocolic  plexus,  and  from 
tlie  intercostal  trunk,  and  from  the  spermatic  nerves.  A  plexus  is 
tlius  formed,  which  descends  before  the  aorta  and  the  left  iliac 
artery,  and  forms  a  network  on  the  intervertebral  cartilage  of 
the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  from  which  branches  descend  into  the 
pelvis,  and  proceed  in  large  trunks  to  the  womb  and  blad- 
der. Others  proceed  by  the  broad  ligament  to  the  Fallopian 
tube  and  ovary.  But  this  plexus  furnishes  other  shoots  which 
unite  with  the  fourth  sacral  pair,  and  proceed  in  great  numbers 
to  the  womb  and  bladder ; — a  single  twig  from  the  fourth  sacral 
pair  pursues  an  anterior  direction  to  the  vagina.  Lastly,  a  nerve, 
corresponding  to  that  which  the  penis  receives  from  the  ischiadic 
in  the  male,  making  a  circuit  from  the  third  and  fourth  sacral 
nerves,  goes  in  like  manner  round  the  ischial  and  pubal  bone 
to  the  extremity  of  the  vagina  and  vulva  and  its  muscles,  and 
the  clitoris,  the  dorsal  surface  of  which  it  traverses.  These 
nerves  I  have  actually  seen  ; — I  do  not  deny  that  there  are 
more,  for  this  sketch  is  not  considered  complete. " — Elcmcnta 
PhysiologifC^  torn.  vii.  lib.  xxviii.  §  49-7^.  135. 

From  this  passage  Professor  Tiedemann  concludes,  that  al- 
though Haller  had  traced  several  nerves  to  the  womb,  he  was, 
however,  unacquainted  with  their  course  and  distribution  in  the 
substance  of  the  organ. 

John  Gottlieb  Walter,  who  had  spent  years  of  industrious 
research  in  the  elaborate  investigation  of  the  nerves  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  organs,  published  his  delineations  in 
1783  at  Berlin.  He  was  the  first  who  gave  accurate  represent- 
ations of  the  natural  situation  and  size  of  the  nervous  chords 
and  filaments ;  and  he  represented,  among  others,  the  uterine 
nerves  issuing  from  the  fourth  hypogastric  plexus,  and  from  the 
third  sacral  nerve.  Professor  Tiedemann  regards  these  deline- 
ations as  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  anatomical  inquirer, 
— because  Walter  entirely  omitted  the  larger  uterine  nerves 
issuing  from  the  great  common  hypogastric  plexus ;  and  did 
not  trace  the  nerves  into  the  substance  of  the  organ.     Of  the 
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twigs  from  the  fourth  hypogastric  plexus,  he  states,  that  at 
the  neck  and  mouth  of  the  womb,  they  are  so  minute  as  to 
escape  inspection  ;  and  the  uterine  and  third  sacral,  he  repre- 
sents as  disappearing  in  the  body  and  fimd us  of  the  organ. 

Our  distinguished  countryman,  William  Hunter,  in  his  mag- 
nificent and  elaborate  work  on  the  gravid  womb,  unfolded  the 
course  and  distribution  of  the  uterine  nerves,  much  more  fully  and 
accurately  than  any  one  who  had  preceded  him.  He  describ- 
ed faithfully  the  origin  of  the  filaments  from  the  abdominal  part 
of  the  sympathetic,  and  the  great  common  hypogastric  plexus; 
but  he  did  not  remark  the  lower  uterine  plexuses,  which  com- 
municate with  the  sacral  ganglions  and  nerves.  At  length, 
very  recently,  the  Gottingen  Faculty  of  Physicians  proposed, 
as  a  subject  of  inquiry,  Whether  the  human  womb  was  nervous 
in  its  substance  or  not?  And  its  prize  was  conferred  on  John 
Frederic  Osiander,  the  son  of  tiic  distinguished  accoucheur,  for 
a  commentary,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  phj-siolo- 
gical  and  pathological  arguments,  that  the  organ  was  furnished 
with  nerves.  He  did  not  see  these  nerves  personally,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  search  for  them,  for  want  of  proper  opportunity 
of  tracing  them  with  his  own  hand.  This  Essay,  therefore,  did 
not  contribute  any  addition  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  already 
acquired ;  and  to  conclude  the  matter,  Frederic  Benjamin 
Osiander,  in  his  Manual  of  Midwifery,  *  recently  confessed  that 
the  course  of  the  uterine  nerves  is  not  yet  well  ascertained. 
-  From  this  view  of  the  history  of  discovery  on  the  uterine 
nerves,  Professor  Tiedemann  concludes,  that  though  sundry  facts 
have  been  collected  and  recorded  by  anatomists,  yet  no  very 
full  or  precise  accounts  of  their  origin,  communication,  pro- 
gress, and  distribution  in  the  organ,  have  yet  been  given  ;  and 
that  this  department  of  neurographical  knowledge  is  in  a  re- 
markable degree  of  imperfection  and  rudeness.  It  was  for  rea- 
sons of  this  kind  that  he  determined  to  attempt  the  task  of  a 
fuller  and  more  accurate  description  than  any  yet  given  to  the 
profession  ;  and  with  this  object  in  view,  his  first  care  was  to 
inspect  the  uterine-nerves  in  females  who  had  died  shortly  after 
delivery,  and  then  to  direct  his  researches  to  the  bodies  of 
women  in  the  unimpregnated  condition.  After  he  had  traced 
the  nervous  chords  and  filaments  in  the  bodies  of  three  women 
who  had  d'ed  in  the  first  mentioned  state,  and  in  several  unim- 
pregnated females,  he  proceeded  to  make  delineations  and  pre- 
pare for  engravings;    and   he  has,   from   careful  examination, 

*    Ilandbtich  der    Enthinduiigkunst.      Ersten    Bandes   erste   Abllieilung.       Tu- 
bingen, 1818.      S.  172.  §  294. 
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composed  the  following  description,  which  has  every  appearance 
of  accuracy  and  fidelity. 

The  nerves,  which  are  distributed  to  the  womb,  ovaries  and 
Fallopian  or  uterine  tubes,  are  dt-rivcd  from  the  great  sympa- 
thetic of  each  side,  and  constitute  six  plexiform  nets.  'Y\\ejirst 
plexus,  which  Tiedemann  terms  the  spermatic,  as  it  is  common 
to  the  ovaries  and  tubes,  is  situate  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
abdominal  aorta,  at  that  spot  vt-here  the  arteries  of  the  ovaries 
or  the  internal  spermatics,  either  in  a  common  trunk  which 
immediately  divides  into  two  vessels,  or  united,  arise  from  the 
aorta.  This  plexus  consists  of  several  confluent  or  combined 
branches  of  the  renal  nerves  of  each  side,  and  surrounds  the 
small  trunk  of  the  spermatic  arteries,  or  the  individual  vessels 
issuing  separately  from  the  aorta.  The  twigs  interlacing  with 
the  spermatic  arteries,  descend  into  the  pelvis,  and  proceed  be- 
tween the  peritoneal  folds,  which  form  their  broad  ligament,  to 
the  ovaries  and  tubes,  and  are  there  distributed.  Some  smaller 
twigs  accompany  a  branch  of  the  ovarian  artery  to  the  substance 
of  the  womb,  and  unite  by  anastomosis  with  the  proper  uterine 
nerves. 

The  second  and  greatest  plexus,  which  Tiedemann  terms  the 
great  upper  JiijpogaUric,  or  the  coinmon  uterine,  is  situate  before 
the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  in  the  space  between  the  primary  or 
common  iliac  arteries.  It  consists  of  several  branches,  which  arise 
from  the  renal  ganglions,  and  from  the  upper  lumbar  ganglions 
of  the  great  sympathetic.  The  branches  to  which  the  renal  gan- 
glions contribute,  descend  to  the  sides  of  the  aorta,  give  twigs 
to  the  ureters  and  lower  mesenteric  plexus,  and  then,  uniting  with 
the  branches  of  the  upper  lumbar  ganglions,  cross  the  iliac  ar- 
teries, and  are  lost  in  the  plexus.  Besides  these  branches,  seve- 
ral twigs  derived  from  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  ganglion,  and 
following  a  course  behind  tiie  iliac  arteries,  go  to  this  common 
uterine  plexus.  The  nervous  threads  of  each  interlacing  vari- 
ously before  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  form  a  plexus  of  great 
circumference  and  extent.  Its  circuit  extends  from  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  aorta  between  the  common  iliacs  to  the  promontory 
of  the  pelvis. 

This  plexus  divides  the  promontory  or  limit  of  the  pelvis 
into  two  portions,  which,  embracing  the  beginning  of  the  rec- 
tum, separate  into  the  pelvis  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  hypo- 
gastric artery.  The  nervous  bundles  having  scarcely  entered 
the  pelvis,  form  plexuses  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  to  which 
Tiedemann  applies  the  name  of  hypogastric,  or  upper  lateral 
uterine.  Several  nervous  filaments  from  the  first  and  second 
sacral  ganglion  are  mingled  with  them.     From  the  plexus  of 
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each  side,  many  branches  conspicuous  for  number  and  size  pro- 
ceed to  the  womb.  As  soon  as  these  nervous  branches  reach 
the  uterine  artery,  they  are  immediately  divided  into  smaller 
tivigs,  and  begin  to  accompany  the  serpentine  course  of  the 
minute  arterial  divisions,  and  to  twine  round  them.  They 
are  quickly  separated  into  filaments  still  more  delicate,  and, 
with  the  minute  arteries,  plunge  into  the  cellular  and  fleshy 
substance  of  the  womb,  in  which  they  are  finally  lost.  Of  all 
and  each  of  these  nervous  filaments,  wherever  th.ey  bend  on  the 
posterior  and  lateral  surface  of  the  womb,  some  sink  into  the 
neck  of  the  organ,  others  ascend  along  its  middle  or  body,  and 
not  a  few  are  finally  lost  in  its  fundus. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  lateral  hypogastric  plexus,  several 
branches  descend  to  the  neck  of  the  womb  and  the  vagina, 
where,  uniting  with  anterior  branches  of  the  third  and  fourth 
sacral  nerve,  they  form  a  great  plexus,  which  Professor  Tiede- 
mann  terms  the  lo-jcer  lateral  hypogastric.  The  filaments  which 
enter  the  plexus  swell  into  genuine  ganglions,  and  thus  form  a 
gangliform  plexus,  from  which  filaments  again  issue,  some  to 
the  womb,  others  to  be  distributed  in  the  vagina,  bladder,  and 
urethra,  and  others  finally,  which  are  the  lowest,  to  the  rectum. 
The  branches  leading  to  the  womb  proceed  with  the  uterine 
artery  to  the  side  and  anterior  surface  of  this  organ,  divide  in- 
to numerous  filaments,  which  interlace  with  the  arterial  branches, 
and  communicate  with  the  uterine  nerves  derived  from  the 
upper  hypogastric  plexus. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  our  author  of  the  various  sources 
of  the  uterine  nerves,  of  their  course,  and  of  their  ultimate  dis- 
tribution in  the  substance  of  the  organ.  He  takes  occasion  to 
draw  the  inference,  that  the  nerves  of  the  womb,  derived  from 
the  sympathetic,  are  numerous  and  abundant ;  and  that  those 
anatomists  are  grossly  mistaken,  who  assert  that  the  organ  is 
either  destitute  of  nerves,  or  is  sparingly  supplied  with  them. 

On  the  general  appearance  of  these  minute  filaments,  he  in- 
forms us,  that,  like  those  of  the  heart,  they  are  small,  soft  and 
reddish.  But  although,  like  them,  they  form  frequent  conjunc- 
tions with  the  minute  uterine  arteries,  they  do  not  so  closely  en- 
circle the  arterial  branches  of  the  surface  of  the  womb,  as  the 
cardiac  nerves  surround  the  coronary  arteries.  The  nervous 
twigs  having  entered  the  substance  of  the  organ,  suddenly  dis- 
appear, and  are  invisible  to  the  eyes,  even  when  aided  by  good 
glasses.  They  appear  to  terminate,  or  rather  to  be  lost  and 
dissolved,  in  the  cellular  or  mucous  web  which  lies  between  the 
blood-vessels,  the  lymphatics,  and  the  fleshy  fibres.  This  cir- 
cumstance leads  Tiedeniann  to  differ  from  those  anatomists,  who 
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tliiiik  tbat  the  twigs  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  are  allotted  to  the 
arteries  only. 

Professor  Tiedemann  has  made  an  interesting  observation  on 
the  varieties  of  the  uterine  nerves  in  young,  adult,  and  aged  sub- 
jects, and  in  the  pregnant  and  uninipregnated  state.  The  size  and 
abundance  of  nervous  filaments  distributed  to  the  womb,  varies 
at  different  periods  of  life.  In  girls,  previous  to  puberty,  they 
are  very  small ;  in  virgins  and  women,  they  are  observed  to  be 
larger  and  thicker;  and  in  old  women,  they  are  very  small  and 
delicate.  William  Hunter  thought  that  the  uterine  nerves  be- 
came larger  during  pregnancy.  According  to  the  observations 
of  Tiedemann,  this  opinion  is  a  matter  of  fact;  for  in  the  bodies 
of  three  women  who  had  died  after  delivery,  and  which  our  au- 
thor dissected,  he  found  these  nerves  much  larger  than  in  un- 
impregnated  women. 

We  liave  now  submitted  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the 
whole  of  the  facts  relating  to  this  department  of  neurography 
ascertained  by  the  research  of  Professor  Tiedemann.  They  are 
therefore  to  be  taken  on  his  authority  and  veracity  as  an  ana- 
tomical observer,  and  may  be,  without  risk,  regarded  as  sub- 
stantial accessions  to  the  treasures  of  the  anatomist.  The  sub- 
sequent remarks  which  he  has  annexed  to  his  description  are  of 
a  more  questionable  nature,  and  will  be  read  with  less  confi- 
dence, and  must  be  considered  with  that  degree  of  circumspec- 
tion and  doubt  which  it  is  ever  prudent  to  exercise  with  regard 
to  speculative  opinions.  The  remarks  to  which  we  allude  are 
sundry  thoughts  and  inferences  on  the  use  of  the  nerves,  and 
on  the  nervous  properties  and  sensibility  of  the  womb.  They 
are  short,  and  we  may  therefore  notice  them  v.ithout  much  in- 
jury to  our  more  serious  occupations. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  Professor  Tiedemann  regards 
it  as  established  by  his  researches,  that  the  womb  is  liberally 
supplied  v.ith  nervous  filaments,  which  are  diffused  through  its 
whole  substance.  This  proposition,  which  must  be  admitted, 
as  we  have  above  said,  as  a  matter  of  fact  on  his  autiiority,  sug- 
gests, in  the  first  place,  the  inference,  which  he  believes  to  be 
consonant  to  truth,  and  the  understood  laws  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy,— that  the  womb  derives  sensibility  from  its  nerves,  and 
performs  its  peculiar  organic  actions  by  virtue  of  nervous  power.* 

*  We  must  acknowledge  here  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  express,  by  circumlo- 
cution, what  Professor  Tiedemann  has  said  shortly  in  tlie  words  "  et  vi  nervosa  cum 
organismo  conjunctum  esse.  "  We  honestly  acknowledge  that  tliis  is  not  very  in- 
telligible, and  our  object  in  using  the  periphrastic  mode  of  expression  is  to  make  it 
intelligible.  It  is  evident  that  the  obscurity  of  the  Professor's  language  lies  in  the 
words  "  organismo  conjunctum.  "     To  understand  what  is  meant  by  them,  it  is  re- 
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Tlie  womb,  snys  he,  is  so  far  from  being  a  dull  find  insensible 
organ,  that  it  enjoys  a  very  high  degree  of  sensibility' ;  and,  in 
proof  of  this,  he  adduces  several  observations.  When  the  mouth 
of  the  womb  is  touched  in  the  living  subject,  the  individual 
perceives  it;  a  probe  introduced  also  gives  rise  to  sensation. 
Haller  remarked,  that  its  mouth,  during  the  venereal  act,  be- 
comes the  scat  of  a  pleasurable  titillation,  which  he  ascribed 
to  friction  by  the  organ  of  the  male.  A  woman  is  deprived  of 
the  sexual  appetite  by  excision  of  the  womb, — according  to 
the  testimony  of  A\'risbei'g,  that  a  woman,  in  whom  a  midwife 
had  performed  this  operation,  though,  after  healing,  she  had 
commerce  with  a  male,  was  yet  unconscious  of  her  foi'mer  sen- 
sations. Lastly,  Tiedemann  remarks,  that  wounds  of  this 
organ  are  violently  painful,  on  the  authority  of  llousset,  who 
states,  that  excision  of  a  prolapsed  uterus  was  attended  with 
much  pain ;  and  of  Wrisberg,  v.ho  mentions,  that  in  the  in- 
stance already  quoted,  most  acute  pain  was  suffered,  while  the 
midwife  was  cutting  off  the  depending  organ  from  the  genitals. 
To  demonstrate  the  influence  of  the  nerves  over  uterine  or- 
ganism, Professor  Tiedemann  adverts  to  the  changes  which 
they  undergo  during  pregnancy.  Since  these  nerves,  he  re- 
marks, become  larger  when  the  womb  is  gravid,  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  force  of  sensation  is  at  this  time  increased.  That 
the  motions  of  the  foetus  are  felt,  must  also  be  ascribed  to  its 
sensibilitv.  A  pregnant  woman  feels  the  hand  of  the  midwife 
when  turning  the  infant.  And,  lastly,  the  pains  attending  and 
following  delivery,  appear  to  proceed  from  contraction  of  the 


quisite  to  be  aware  of  the  sense  attached  to  the  former  of  these  -vrords  among  the 
German  physiologists;  and  it  is  to  be  deplored,  that,  on  too  many  occasions,  they 
evidently  show,  that  they  use  the  term  without  understanding  exactly  ^hat  they 
mean.  It  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  abstractions  about  wliich  they  have  reasoned 
and  debated  for  many  years,  without  ever  giving  it  a  precise  definition  ;  and  who- 
ever reads  four  or  five  German  writers  who  often  use  the  term,  will  find,  that  nei- 
ther do  all  of  them  use  it  in  the  same  sense,  nor  does  the  same  writer  invariably 
attach  to  it  the  same  signification.  In  the  present  case,  we  conceive  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  from  the  context,  that  Professor  Tiedemann  employs  it  to  express  that 
general  property  or  assemblage  of  properties,  if  you  will,  which  belong  to  any  or- 
"•an  as  a  vital  tissue.  Tlie  organism  of  the  u'omb,  according  to  this  view,  means 
the  circulation  and  sensibility, — the  property  by  which  it  grows,  as  the  individual 
grows,  discharges  menstrual  blood,  is  susceptible  of  impregnation  and  conception, 
enlarf^es  with  the  enlargement  of  the  foetus,  and  at  a  definite  time  expels  this  body, 
contracts,  and  returns  to  its  foimer  dimensions.  In  short,  the  organism  of  tlie  womb 
is  employed  to  denote  every  property  and  action  of  that  organ  as  a  part  of  an  ani- 
mal body.  Having  premised  this  explanation,  we  conceive  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
Professor  Tiedemann,  though  confused  by  the  peculiar  notions  of  his  countrymen, 
means  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  we  expressed  by  circumlocution  in  the  text, 
that  it  icas  allied  wilk  ojguuisni.  hi/  ineans  of  nervous  jnm-cr, _or,  in  other  words,  thaj 
it  owed  its  organism,  that  is,  its  organic  properties,  to  nervous  power. 
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fleshy  fibres  by  which   tlie  uterine  nerves  are   stretched  and 
compressed. 

Again,  he  thinks  it  undoubted,  that  the  nerves  exercise  soine 
power  over  the  invokmtary  'or  automatic  motions  of  the  or- 
gan ;  but  the  reason  assigned  for  this  is  not  so  conckisive,  viz. 
because  probably  the  nerves  render  invohnitary  muscles  sus- 
ceptible of  impressions  or  stiviuli,  and  dispose  them  by  con- 
tractile irritation  to  motion.  But  he  hazards  even  a  bolder  in- 
ference still,  which  consists  ahnost  entirely  of  facts,  which  are 
either  assumed  or  by  no  means  demonstrated.  When  it  is 
certain,  says  he,  that  the  fleshy  fibres  arise  during  pregnancy,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  think,  that  the  motions  of  the  womb,  by 
which  the  foetus  is  expelled  during  delivery,  depend  on,  and  are 
guided  by,  nervous  power. 

Though  these  doctrines  of  Professor  Tiedemann  are  by  no 
means  unlike  many  which  are  dehberately  advanced  in  phy-^ 
siological  writings  in  general,  and  certainly  do  not  offer  much 
greater  violence  to  the  reason  than  many  others  do,  yet  we 
cannot  say  that  we  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  them  in  their 
present  form.  We  neither  doubt  nor  deny  the  influence  which 
the  nerves  of  the  womb  probably  exercise  over  its  properties 
and  actions ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  well-established  facts  has  been  collected  concerning  the 
phenomena  of  uterine  action,  to  justify  the  confident  inferen- 
ces which  the  learned  Professor  draws.  The  facts  reffardins:  the 
sensation  of  the  organ,  as  shown  by  touch,  injury,  wounds, 
&c.  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  womb  is  possessed  of 
the  usual  properties  of  organic  substances, — and  that  the 
individual  still  retains  the  consciousness  of  these  properties. 
But  we  do  not  conceive  that  a  necessary  inference  from  this  is, 
that  it  owes  these  properties  to  its  nervous  filaments.  Many  facts 
tend  to  show,  that  the  sensation  of  pain  especially  depends  not 
on  the  presence  of  nervous  filaments  in  the  part  aifecled,  but  on 
properties  originally  inherent  in  its  tissue,  as  an  organic  sub- 
stance. The  sensation  of  pain  is  in  no  case  exactly  in  the  ratio 
of  the  nervous  filaments  distributed  to  each  tissue;  and,  in  many 
tissues,  in  which  no  nervous  filament  can  be  recognised,  pain 
takes  place  as  in  those  in  which  nerves- are  abundant  and  con- 
spicuous. 

The  dependence  of  the  sexual  sensations  on  the  uterine  nerves 
is,  in  our  opinion,  a  very  untenable  doctrine;  and  is,  moreover, 
contradicted  by  numerous  ficts  which  are  established  on  compe- 
tent authority.  It  is  certainly  quite  natural  to  think,  that  a  fe- 
male, from  whom  the  womb  has  been  partially  or  entirely  re- 
jiioved,  will  not  retain  these  sensations  in  the  same  perfection  ia 
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which  she  originally  felt  them,  when  the  organ  was  complete; 
but,  this  fact,  if  it  be  admitted  on  the  small  number  of  authen- 
ticated cases,  proves,  not  that  these  sensations  depend  either  on 
-the  uterine  nerves,  or  on  the  nervous  power  of  the  organ,  but 
that  they  are  connected  with  the  presence  of  the  great  organ  of 
female  conception.  The  inference  is  further  contradicted  by 
the  well  known  fact,  that  extirpation  of  the  ovary  in  the  female, 
either  of  the  human  subject  or  of  brute  animals,  extinguishes 
the  sexual  appetite  completely.  In  this  instance,  the  womb  and 
its  nerves  are  left  entire,  yet  the  individual  exhibits  no  proof  of 
sexual  appetite,  or  susceptibility  of  venereal  sensation. 

The  most  curious  and  embarrassing  part  of  the  subject  of  these 
speculations  yet  remains.  An  organ,  which  has  long  periods  of 
inaction,  or  absolute  torpor,  which,  in  all,  remains  a  consider- 
able time  in  a  state  of  quiescence,  and  is  fitted  for  its  proper 
functions  only  during  a  certain  period  of  life;  and  in  many,  at 
certain  times  only  of  that  period,  constitutes  a  curious  and  in- 
teresting subject  of  inquiry.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  its  nerves 
actually  become  large,  more  numerous,  and  more  sensible  in  the 
periods  of  its  action,  than  they  were  in  those  of  its  quiescence  ? 
By  what  m.eans  can  they  become  larger,  or  more  sensible;  for 
it  is  scarcely  within  the  compass  of  belief  that  their  number  can 
be  increased  ?  Do  these  nerves  undergo  an  actual  enlargement 
during  each  pregnancy;  and  do  they,  with  the  same  regularity, 
shrink  to  their  previous  minuteness  during  the  intervals  of  preg- 
nancy ?  On  these  points,  notwithstanding  the  researches  of  Pro- 
fessor Tiedemann,  we  still  are  in  want  of  some  good  and  well 
established  facts.  They  might  be  ascertained  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  the  bodies  of  brute  animals  in  the  first  instance,  which 
might  thus  lead  to  their  confirmation  or  refutation,  by  subse- 
quent opportunities  of  research  in  the  human  subject.  At  pre- 
sent, it  is  obvious  that  they  are  so  undetermined,  as  to  be  cre- 
dited by  none,  whose  credulity  is  not  unparalleled. 

We  have  one  word  only  to  say  of  the  engravings.  They  are 
sketched  by  Professor  Roux,  a  colleague  of  the  author,  and  en- 
graved by  Duttenhofer  and  Karcher.  Of  their  anatomical  accu- 
racy it  does  not  become  us  to  speak,  further  than  to  say,  that  all 
the  parts  which  we  have  compared  with  our  own  dissections,  are 
distinctly,  and,  on  the  whole,  accurately  represented.  We 
have  not  had  opportunity  of  examining  the  nerves  of  the  gravid 
womb.  The  first  engraving  represents  the  nerves  of  the  womb, 
Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaries  in  the  body  of  a  woman  of  22,  who 
died  of  nervous  fever  six  days  after  delivery.  It  gives  us  a 
front  view  of  the  spermatic  plexus,  the  great  upper  hypogastric 
ox  uterine  plexus,  the  lateral  uterine  plexus  and  their  raniifica- 
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tions  following  the  tortuosities  of  the  uterine  arteries.  The  se- 
cond gives  a  lateral  view  of  the  pelvic  nerves  in  general,  espe- 
cially the  lateral  uterine,  and  the  lower  lateral  hypogastric 
filaments.  As  works  of  art,  they  are  certainly  respectable, — 
much  superior  to  any  thing  met  with  in  this  country,  but  great- 
ly inferior  to  the  engravings  of  Anderloni  in  the  works  of  Scarpa. 
The  chief  mistake  is  an  occasional  violation  of  perspective,  and 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  fore-shortening.  Notwithstanding 
these  defects,  however,  as  mere  representations  of  the  objects, 
they  are  good,  and  must  be  useful  to  the  anatomical  student. 
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PART  III. 

MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


DOMESTIC. 

Report  of  Diseases  of  Birmingham,  from  April  3d  to  July  3d,   lS2t. 
By  John  Darimll,  M.  D. 


Cephalalgia  . 

Convulsiones 

Hydrocephalus 

Iritis 

Odontalgia 

Otalgia 

Catarrhus 

Cynanche  Tonsillaris 

Trachealis 

Parotidsea 

Pneumonia 

Bronchitis  subacuta 

Pertussis 

Pleurodyne 

Hffimoptysis 

Haraatemesis 

Peritonitis 

Diarrhoea  . 

Cholera 


Cephala^a 

Hemiplegia 

Paralysis  Partialis 

Epilepsia 

Mania 

Hypochondriasis 

Chorea 

Otoirhoea 

Hemicrania 

Amygdala:  Tumidic 

Tussis 

Asthma 

Bronchitis  C. 


ACUTE  ] 

DISEASES. 

No. 

41 

Colica 

4 

Gonorrhoea 

3 

Menorrhagia 

1 

Podagra 

1 

Typhus 

1 

Synochus 

4 

Febris  Infantum 

5 

Erj'sipelas 

o 

Pompholyx 

2 

Rubeola 

6 

Variola 

1 

Purpura  Hemorrhagica 

4 

Purpura  Urticans 

4 

Urticaria 

13 

Abscessus 

2 

Phlegmatia  Dolens 

3 

Ptyalismus 

16 
3 

Mastodynia 

CHRONIC 

DISEASES. 

No. 

34 

Hydrothorax 

1 

Phthisis  Pulmonaiis 

10 

Palpitatio 

G 

Dyspepsia 

4 

Asthenia 

1 

Hysteria 

2 

Gastrodynia 

2 

Pyrosis 

3 

Obstipatio 

2 

Tenesmus 

16 

Hemorrhoides 

72 

Dyscnteria 

18 

Haematorrhoca 

No. 
4 
4 

11 
5 
8 

12 

2 
1 
24 
2 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 


No. 
2 

6S 

I 

170 

12 
9 

39 
2 

79 
1 
1 
4 
2 


4 
3 

SypliMis 

Cachexia  Syphiloidea 

• 

3 

2 

60 

Brondioccle 

5 

3 

Tumor  ]Mainma! 

; 

3 

16 

Acne 

, 

1 

3 

Lichen 

2 

6 

14 

5 

Strophulus 
Porrigo  Favosa 
Porrigo  Furl'urans 

• 

6 
9 
2 

2 

Aphthte 

2 

6 
1 
3 
5 

Impetigo 
Sycosis 

Ecthyma  Vulgare 
Pityriasis  Rubra 

. 

1 
1 
1 
1 

13 

Nebvus 

, 

1 

3 

Psoriasis 

, 

1 

3 

Ulcus 

, 

2 

24 

2 
10 

1 

Anasarca 

• 

4 

Total, 

985 
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Ta'uia 

l,uinl)rici  .  . 

IVlarasmus 

Rachitis 

Mruma 

Tumor  Abdominis 

Splenitis  C.  ... 

Plepatitis  C.  .  . 

Icterus 

Catarrhus  Vesicas 

Dysuria 

IlaMTiaturia 

Calculus  .  . 

Leucorrhoca 

Amenorrhoca 

Prolapsus  Uteri 

Hernia  Humoralis 

Rheuniatismus  C. 

Coxalgia  . 

Lumbago  .  . 

Paralysis  Plumbea 

Tlie  weather  during  the  present  quarter  has  been  generally  mild,  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  rain.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  it  the  temperature  was  comparative- 
ly low,  with  NE.  winds  and  much  rain. 

The  oiost  striking  feature  in  the  present  Table  is  the  great  number  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  head,  forming  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  whole,  while  in  the  former  re- 
ports they  have  seldom  exceeded  one  thirteenth.  They  varied  verj'  considerably  in 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  Not  unfrequently  there  was  much  difKcully  of  mo- 
tion, without  pain  ;  at  other  times  rheumatic  pains  were  severe.  The  accompani- 
ment of  general  uneasiness,  and  often  great  pain,  has  been  mentioned  l)y°  many 
writers  as  characterising  the  early  steps  of  hydrocephalus ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
connection  between  those  disorders  of  the  enccphalon  and  rheumatic  pains  has  ever 
been  noticed.  Dr  Cooke,  who  appears  to  have  collected  every  thing  of  importance 
upon  the  subject,  has  not  remarked  it.  My  experience  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 
there  is  often  a  common  cause  for  botli  maladies.  In  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  tlie 
opportunity  of  watching  very  minutely  for  two  years  before  his  death,  rheumatic 
pains  in  the  shoulder  and  loins  were  very  troublesome.  He  was  at  length  attacked 
by  paralysis  ;  and  a  week  or  two  before  he  died  from  an  apoplectic  seizure,  he  com- 
plained of  much  suffering  and  stiffness  in  the  loins.  A  similar  train  of  symptoms 
was  observable  in  the  instance  of  hemiplegia  in  the  present  list.  Two  years  ago, 
the  patient,  a  woman  about  forty  years  of  age,  had  lost  the  use  of  the  lower  limbs 
for  four  months,  from  what  was  termed  rheumatism  by  her  medical  attendants. 
AVhen  I  saw  her  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  she  had  headach,  with  pain  in  tlie 
shoulders.  A  more  remarkable  instance,  however,  has  occurred  in  a  woman  who  is 
still  under  my  care.  Her  first  complaint  was  excessive  headach,  fixed  principally  at 
a  spot  a  little  above  the  outer  angle  of  the  left  eye  ;  and  at  one  time  she  had  great 
dimness  of  sight.  By  the  application  of  leeches  and  purging,  the  pain  was  remov- 
ed, and  for  a  week  or  ten  days  she  seemed  free  from  complaint.  She  then  returned 
with  most  extreme  pain  in  the  riglit  arm,  which  she  represented  as  so  severe  as  to 
prevent  her  taking  any  rest.  The  slightest  attempt  to  move  the  arm  was  productive 
of  great  suffering,  referred  chiefly  to  the  deltoid  muscle,  but  atlectiug  the  whole  arm 
very  considerably.  For  this  affection  acupuncturation  was  employed,  and  with  com- 
plete success  ;  but  in  a  very  short  time  after,  the  headach  returned.  This  was  re- 
moved by  the  former  remedies,  but  was  succeeded  by  anotlK;r  attack  of  pain  in  the 
arm,  which  was  likewise  relieved  a  second  time  by  acupuncturation.  These  two  af- 
fections have  alternated  several  times  since  in  a  similar  maiinen  Many  other  in- 
stances might  be  adduced,  from  the  present  'i'able,  of  similar  coincidences. 

The  instance  of  purpura  hemorrhagica  recovered  witli  j)urging.  'J  he  patient,  a 
woman  forty-uine  y^iars  of  age,  had  extensive  patches  of  purpura  upon  diti'erent 
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parts  of  the  body,  and  bled  very  profusely  from  the  mouth  and  bowels.  I  had  seen 
her  a  week  before  the  purpura  appeared,  when  she  complained  of  common  dyspep- 
sia. On  the  third  day  I  ordered  her  a  little  wine;  but  this  evidently  aggravated  tlie 
disease,  and  produced  considerable  headach,  and  was  consequently  not  repeated. 
On  the  fifth  day,  the  catamenia  appeared,  and  were  very  copious  ;  and  from  tliis  ■ 
time  she  gradually  recovered.      Her  bowels  wore  freely  acted  upon  the  whole  time. 

The  case  of  purpura  urticans  was  in  a  child,  and  recovered  under  a  similar  treatment. 

The  system  of  purging  in  chorea  and  epilepsy  has  become  now  too  general  to 
need  farther  recommendation.  The  enumeration  of  fresh  and  successful  ca^es,  how- 
ever, may  still  serve  to  confirm  the  propriety  of  the  plan.  Both  the  cases  in  the 
Table  recovered  under  active  purging  every  other  day  for  a  fortnight 

One  of  the  cases  of  obstipation  was  of  very  long  standing.  For  three  or  four 
months  the  individual  constantly  vomited,  and  the  whole  symptoms  were  such  as  to 
raise  a  suspicion  of  organic  disease  of  the  stomach.  Active  aperients,  however,  com- 
pletely restored  her  health. 

Three  fourths  of  the  cases  of  marasmus  were  the  sequels  of  measles ;  and  the  pre- 
valence of  the  latter  disease  may  be  better  inferred  from  this  than  the  number  in  llie 
Table.  All  the  instances  of  pneumonia  were  derived  from  the  same  source.  In  the 
very  early  stages,  /.  e.  a  few  days  after  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  limgs  was  in  general  readily  curable ;  but  if  much  longer  time  was 
suffered  to  elapse,  the  malady  put  on  a  chronic  form,  and  almost  without  exception 
ended  fatally. 

There  have  been  very  few  cases  of  fever  in  this  quarter. 

On  Amputation.     Letter  to  James  Syme,  Esq.  from  Mr  Robertson,  .Surgeon  of  the 
Convict  Hospital  Ship,  SIteerness. 

Dear  Sir,  _  18//;  Jugnst,  182i. 

Ak  opportunity  having  been  offered  in  this  hospital  of  putting  into  exe- 
cution the  mode  of  amputation  recommended  by  you  in  the  LXXYIIIth  Niunber  of 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  I  determined  on  adopting  it.  My 
patient,  a  lad  of  18,  laboming  under  an  enlargement  of  the  bones  of  the  knee- 
joint,  which  had  resisted  repeated  local  bleeding  by  leeches  and  cupping,  issues, 
blisters,  etnbrocations  and  moxa,  together  with  several  courses  of  alterative  medi- 
cine, submitted  to  the  operation  on  the  2d  inst.  INIy  assistant,  Mr  Bavley,  having 
undertaken  to  command  the  femoral  artery  by  pressure  with  his  thumb,  I  followed 
your  directions  in  every  particular,  employing  neither  tourniquet,  tenaculmn,  nor 
retractors ;  and,  in  comparison  with  the  former  mode  of  amputation,  this  was  the 
work  of  a  moment,  with  a  great  diminution  of  pain,  little  or  no  hemorrhage,  and 
with  a  surface  that  enabled  every  vessel  to  be  seen  on  the  instant.  The  stump  has 
healed  by  the  Jirst  intention,  with  the  exception  of  the  opening  mode  by  the  liga- 
tures, and  a  spot  on  the  lower  surface. 

1  had  anticipated,  from  the  very  angular  direction  of  the  incisions,  that  the  limb 
would  have  been  too  pointed,  but  it  proves  a  round,  full,  compact  stump  ;  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  naval  and  military'  surgeons,  as  well  as  that  of  my  private 
friends  who  have  attended  the  case,  is  very  superior  to  those  which  result  from  the 
circular  incisions.  A  pupil  of  M.  Dupuytren  saw  it  on  the  eighth  day,  and  was 
much  struck  with  the  remarkable  contrast  between  its  uniting  condition,  and  the 
tharpee-covered  stumps  daily  seen  in  the  Parisian  hospitals. 

Your  method  has  my  decided  and  unqualified  approbation,  and  I  hope  you 
may  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  it  speedily  adopted  throughout  the  surgical 
world.  The  non-employment  of  the  tourniquet  is  the  point  on  whicli  opinioji  will 
be  the  most  difficult  to  eradicate,  it  having  hitherto  been  considered  as  only  to  be 
laid  aside  from  stern  necessity.  Some  of  my  friends  recommended  that  in  this  in- 
stance it  should  be  left  loose  on  the  limb,  and  others  that  it  should  be  kept  in  hand 
in  case  of  being  wanted  ;  but  I  venture  to  assert,  that  neither  those,  nor  any  who 
may  hereafter  witness  the  small  amount  of  blood  lost,  will  hesitate  one  moment  as 
to  its  rejection. 

My  colleague  in  hospital  duty,  Mr  C'ullen,  suggested  the  employment  of  the 
tailed  bandage  (with  centre  piece  sufficiently  long  to  supersede  the  cross  pieces 
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wsually  ]Uit  over  the  face  of  <i  stumji)  instead  of  the  circular  roller.  I  found  it 
very  aclvantatreous,  enal)]ing  my  assistant  to  remove  the  dressings  without  raising 
the  stump  from  the  jiillow,  and  to  apply  pressure  in  a  more  uniform  and  easy 
manner.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  Servant,  Archibald  lloiJEKTsoN. 

P.  S. — A  convict  on  whom  I  had  amputated  some  time  ago,  stole  unnoticed 
into  the  Ward,  and  witnessed  this  operation.  He  was  so  struck  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  process,  and  the  diminution  of  pain  to  the  sufferer,  that  he  stopped  me  on 
deck  to  express  Iiis  surprise  at  the  unnecessury  pain  to  which  he  had  Ijeen  subject- 
ed !     I  quieted  his  vexation  by  telling  him,  that  this  mode  was  not  then  known. 

ReviarJcs  by  Mr  Syme. — I  feel  much  obliged  to  Dr  Robertson,  with  whom  I  have 
not  the  pleasure  of  being  personally  acquainted,  for  sending  me  this  notice  of  a 
case  so  favourable  to  the  Flap  Operation ;  but  regret  that  he  should  have  said  no- 
thing of  Mr  Listen's  merits,  as  his  not  doing  so  may  lead  those  who  have  not  read 
my  paper  on  amputation  to  imagine  that  I  claiuj  more  than  belongs  to  me. 

Any  credit  wliich  I  deserve  is  not  for  inventing  the  operation,  since  it  was  in- 
vented long  ago  by  many  different  people,  nor  for  practising  it,  since,  although 
others  have  perfonned  it  occasionally,  Mr  Listou  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  ad- 
opt it  in  all  cases;  but  for  recommending  it  to  the  public  by  such  arguments,  and 
comparisons  with  the  methods  usually  followed,  as  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the 
profession.  To  INIr  Liston,  I  may  add,  belongs,  without  dispute,  the  Iionour  of 
abandoning  the  tourniquet  in  this  country,  his  reasons  for  which  will  be  found  in 
the  LXXVIIIth  Number  of  this  Journal  For  though  some  surgeons  on  tlic 
Continent,  as  ^^-ell  as  others  in  our  own  anny,  have  recommended,  by  precept  and 
example,  tlie  disuse  of  any  mechanical  contrivance  for  restraining  hemon'hage  dur- 
ing amputation,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  surgeon  in  Great  Britain  introducing  such 
a  proceeding  into  private  practice  previous  to  the  time  of  Mr  Liston. 

12,  Dundas  Street,  Slst  August,  lS2i.  Jaiies  Syme. 


Trial  for  Poisrining  irith  Corrosive  Sublimate. — For  the  particulars  of  the  follow- 
ing case  we  are  indebted  partly  to  the  daily  papers,  but  chiefly  to  the  kindness  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  personally  concerned  in  the  trial ;  and  we  believe  our  readers 
may  rely  with  confidence  on  the  accuracy  of  all  tlie  facts  we  shall  have  to  mention. 
The  ease  is  deeply  interesting  to  every  practitioner.  It  has  excited  a  great  deal  of 
speculation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  it  occurred,  both  on  account 
of  its  complexity,  and  by  reason  of  the  station  of  the  person  who  was  charged  with 
the  crime.  It  turns  chiefiy  on  the  medical  evidence;  which,  therefore,  occupied  a 
great  projjortion  of  tlie  time  spent  in  tlie  trial.  And  we  have  great  pleasure  in  de- 
claring our  opinion,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  evidence  is  unexceptionably  good, 
does  great  credit  to  the  individual  who  was  the  cliief  crown  witness,  and  furnislies 
an  excellent  example  of  the  decisive  information  which  may  be  supplied  even  in  tlui 
most  complicated  cases  by  a  person  qualified  to  conduct  medico-legal  inquiries. 

Mr  Hodi^son,  a  surgeon  in  Sunderland,  was  indicted  on  the  18th  of  August,  at  the 
last  Durham  Assizes,  for  administering  poison  to  his  wife,  with  the  intent  to  murder 
her.  The  history  of  the  woman's  illness  is  the  following  :  At  the  time  the  attempt  was 
supposed  to  have  been  made,  she  was  labouring  under  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  ; 
on  account  of  which  a  physician,  Dr  Brown  of  Bishop-Wearmouth,  attended  her  near- 
ly fi-om  the  beginning.  When  he  first  visited  her,  he  found  her  mouth  slightly  af- 
fected with  calomel.  He  ordered  the  viniim  colchici  to  be  taken,  witli  occasional  a- 
nodynes  and  laxatives ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  her  being 
seized  witli  considerable  pain  about  the  side  and  stomach,  he  bled  her,  and  directed 
a  blister  to  be  applied  over  the  stomach.  These  accessory  symptoms  soon  subsided, 
the  affection  of  the  mouth  also  went  away,  and,  at  length,  when  her  rheumatic 
complaints  alone  remained,  lie  ordered  the  calomel  to  be  resumed  in  the  dose  of  six 
grains  every  evening,  with  two  or  three  grains  of  opium  made  with  it  into  a  bolus. 
Laxatives  were  also  given  occasionally  in  the  morning.  She  had  taken  three,  or 
at  the  utmost  four  doses  of  the  calomel  and  opium  with  some  relief  to  her  coirir 
plaints,  and  without  experiencing  any  unjileasant  sensation  in  swallowing  them, — 
when,"  oif  tlie  Gth  of  June,  about  a  fortniglil  after  Dr  Brown  was  first  called  to  at- 
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tend  her,  she  was  attacked  immedia'.ely  after  taking  thg  same  medicine  with  violent 
burning  in  the  tliroat,  gullet  and  stomach.  Upon  this  occasion  she  had  desired  that 
the  bolus  should  be  divided  into  three  pills,  wliich  was  accordingly  done.  The  first 
of  them  produced  so  painful  a  sense  of  burning,  that  she  expressed  her  belief  that 
some  mistake  had  been  committed  ;  but  she  was  nevertheless  persuaded  to  take  the 
other  two,  which  immediately  increased  the  burning  sensation  to  such  a  degree  tliat 
she  cried  out.  In  about  five  or  ten  minutes  a  draught  was  given  her,  after  wliich 
she  felt  sick;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  she  began  to  voinit  with  violence.  Dr 
Brown  was  accordingly  sent  for,  and  arrived  about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  she  had  taken  the  pills.  He  found  the  pulse  small  and  frequent,  and  the  skin 
bedewed  with  a  cold,  clammy  sweat;  she  complained  of  a  constant  and  severe  sense 
of  burning  in  the  fauces  and  throat  and  along  the  course  of  the  gullet  down  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  she  vomited  at  short  intervals  large  quantities  of  mucus, 
and  rejected  every  thing  she  drank  ;  but  the  bowels  were  not  then  affected.  Dr 
Brown,  suspecting  that  some  mistake  miglit  have  been  committed,  inquired  whether 
it  was  possible  that  the  person  who  compounded  the  pills  could  have  used  tar- 
tar emetic  instead  of  calomel,  but  found  that  this  was  almost  impossible.  He 
ordered  an  anodj'ne  draught  to  allay  the  irritabih'tj'  of  the  stomach  ;  it  was  com- 
pounded by  the  prisoner  and  swallowed  l)y  the  patient  in  Dr  Brown's  presence  ;  but 
was  almost  immediately  discharged  again.  He  then  ordered  a  simpler  anodyne 
draught,  consisting  merely  of  laudanum  mixed  with  two  drachms  of  water.  The 
prisoner  went  down  stairs  to  prepare  it,  and  brought  it  into  the  patient's  room,  where 
Dr  Brown  had  remained.  The  latter,  on  taking  the  glass  from  the  prisoner,  re- 
marked that  the  draught  was  "more  than  twice"  as  bulky  as  it  should  have  been, 
and  likewise  more  tuibid;  he  proceeded  to  taste  it,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  it 
had  an  acrid  abominable  taste,  like  that  of  corrosive  sublimate.  His  suspicions  natu- 
rally took  a  different  course,  on  making  this  discovery ;  and  on  the  presumption  that 
the  same  substance  might  have  been  taken  in  the  pills  or  draught  administered  before 
his  arrival,  he  gave  her  white  of  eggs  as  an  antidote.  From  this  remedy  she  experi- 
enced immediate  and  decided  relief.  Owing  to  some  unaccountable  and  most  un- 
justifiable omission  on  the  part  of  the  King's  counsel  and  of  the  judge,  the  patient's 
history  was  not  traced  any  farther  on  the  trial.  But  we  know  from  the  best  autlicri- 
ty,  that  next  morning  she  was  affected  with  slight  diarrhcea,  and  on  the  third  day 
with  ptyalism;  but  she  gradually  recovered  from  her  dangerous  symptoms,  and  was 
able  to  give  evidence  when  the  prisoner  was  tried. 

The  draught  which  Dr  Brown  received  from  the  prisoner,  and  which  he  suspected 
by  its  taste  to  contain  corrosive  sublimate,  was  preserved  and  carefully  analyzed  by 
a  practised  chemist,  in  presence  of  the  Doctor  and  two  surgeons,  wlio  saw  the  patient 
on  the  first  evening  of  her  new  illness.  Carbonate  of  potass  produced  in  it  a  pale 
brick-red  sediment,  ammonia  a  brownish-white  precipitate,  lime  water  a  }'ellowish- 
brown  precipitate ;  and  when  acted  on  by  galvanism,  it  amalgamated  gold.  These 
results  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  gentlemen  present,  that  corrosive  sublimate 
was  contained  in  the  draught ;  and  the  quantity  was  estimated  (by  what  means  is 
not  stated)  at  13  grains  and  ll-I3ths.  Part  of  the  matters  vomited  was  also 
subjected  to  analysis,  but  no  mercurial  substance  was  detected  in  them.  I'hese 
matters,  however,  were  not  preserved  till  the  white  of  eggs  had  been  administered,  and 
only  after  the  patient  had  been  vomiting  incessantly  for  more  than  an  hour.  Little 
evidence  was  procured  of  the  actual  composition  of  the  pills  she  swallowed.  A  minute 
portion  was  found  by  Dr  Brown  and  the  two  surgeons  on  the  slab  on  which  it  was  sup- 
posed they  had  been  compounded;  and  these  three  gentlemen,  together  with  the 
prisoner  liimself,  agreed  that  it  tasted  like  corrosive  sublimate  ;  but  the  small  por- 
tion they  found  was  consumed  in  tasting  it,  so  that  no  chemical  test  could  be  applied 
to  it.  No  information  could  be  procured  of  the  nature  of  the  draught  administered 
•before  Dr  Brown's  arrival. 

Such  are  the  medical  facts  of  the  case.  Before  offering  any  comments  on  their 
import,  and  tlie  light  in  wliich  they  were  viewed  by  the  medical  witnesses  and  the 
court,  we  shall  give  an  abstract  of  the  moral  evidence  also.  Mr  Hodgson  appears, 
by  the  testimony  of  many  of  his  intimate  friends  and  of  his  servants,  to  have  uni- 
formly conducted  himself  towards  his  wife  with  great  humanity,  "  and  with  that  af- 
fection which  should  always  be  wished  for  between  man  and  wife.  "     From  the  first 
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period  of  Dr  Brown's  attendance  on  his  wife,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  Mr 
Hodfjson  his  piesciipiions  verbally  ;  and  it  appears  tliat  the  latter,  in  compound- 
ing the  ineditines  prescribed,  had  been  in  the  custom  of  altering  sliglilly  tlie 
ingredients  and  their  proportions.  Tliis  vas  generally  told  to  I)r  lirown,  who 
did  not  disapprove  of  the  changes,  as  they  were  immaterial.  On  the  evening  of 
the  6th  of  June  the  apprentice  who  had  made  the  former  boluses  with  six 
grains  of  caloinel  and  from  two  to  four  grains  of  opium,  was  told  by  his  master 
to  make  one  with  eight  grains  of  the  former  and  half  a  grain  of  the  latter.  About 
ten,  his  master  came  to  him  in  the  shop  and  told  him  lie  was  not  to  sleep  there  r.s 
usual  that  evening,  l)ecause  the  two  servants  who  slept  with  a  child  were  incommoded 
by  the  heat  of  the  weatlicr,  and  one  of  them  was  to  occupy  his  bed.  The  boy  ac- 
cordingly went  home.  The  bolus  was  brought  to  Mrs  Hodgson's  room  by  the  ap- 
prentice a  few  minutes  before  the  preceding  conversation  took  place  between  him 
and  his  master.  Not  long  afterwards,  Mr  He tJgson  entered  the  room  anei  took  away 
the  bolus,  without  making  any  observation.  No  one  saw  what  he  did  with  it.  The 
apprentice  had  left  the  shop  by  that  time ;  and  the  servant  who  was  to  sleep  in  it, 
and  had  gone  down  to  make  the  bed,  did  not  see  him  do  any  thing;  but  she  was  not 
always  in  such  a  situation  as  enabled  her  to  see  what  was  elone  at  the  marble  slab ; 
and,  besides,  she  left  the  shop  soon  after  the  apprentice,  so  that  the  prisoner,  who  had 
left  it  before  her,  might  have  returned  unseen.  Not  long  after  he  took  the  bolus  from  his 
vife's  room,  he  returneel  with  it,  saying  he  had  put  half  a  grain  more  of  opium  into 
it.  She  then  asked  him  to  divide  it  into  three  pills,  which  he  did  accordingly.  He 
gave  her  them  himself,  one  after  the  other;  and  when  she  expressed  a  suspicion  after 
taking  the  first,  that  some  mistake  hael  been  committed,  he  assured  her  they  were 
quite  right,  and  that  "  she  must  keep  it  (the  first)  down,  or  she  would  have  the  same 
to  take  over  again.  "  Afterwards,  when  she  complained  of  increased  pain,  so  that 
she  was  obliged  to  cry  out,  he  gave  her  a  draught  of  his  own  compounciing,  not  or- 
dered by  her  physician.  Finding  herself  getting  still  worse,  she  desired  him  to  send 
for  her  mother  who  had  left  the  house  about  half  an  hour  before.  He  made  some 
slight  opposition  to  this,  but  nevertheless  allowcel  his  wife  to  send  the  servant  for  her. 
Soon  afterwards  he  went  himself  for  Dr  Brown  (at  whose  suggestion  does  not 
appear  from  the  Report,  although  surely  that  important  point  must  have  been  ascer- 
tained.) He  told  Dr  Brown  his  wife  had  been  seized  with  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the  stomach.  On  arriving  together  at  the  house,  Dr  Brown  expressed  his 
suspicion  that  tartar  emetic  might  have  been  used  by  the  boy  instead  of  calomel ;  but 
the  prisoner  said  he  had  perfect  confidence  in  the  boy's  exactness  in  compounding  me- 
dicines. "When  the  Doctor  discovered  that  the  second  draught  contained  some  acrid 
substance,  the  prisoner  tasted  it  and  agreed  that  if  tasted  like  corrosive  sublimate.  He 
then  attempted  to  give  some  explanation  as  to  the  presence  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  it, 
observing  that  he  had  been  preparing  an  injection  for  a  sailor,  which  contained  five 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  "  He  repeatedly  requested  that  the  draught  might  be 
destre)yed  ;  " — "  and  something  was  said  about  saying  nothing  more  about  it  in  the 
event  of  Mrs  Hodgson  recovering;"  but  the  witness,  who  stated  this,  was  not  allowed 
to  explain  himself.  \Vhen  the  surgeon,  who  was  then  sent  for  at  Dr  Brown's  request, 
arrived,  the  prisoner  observed  to  him,  that  "  he  considered  Dr  Brown  had  very 
unnecessarily  caused  a  great  deal  of  alarm  in  his  family;"  and  repeated  to  him  his 
ivish  that  the  draught  should  be  destroyed.  A  second  surgeon  afterwards  arrived. 
Wiien  the  three  medical  attendants  went  with  the  prisoner  to  the  shop  and  tasted  the 
matter  on  the  slab  where  the  bolus  had  been  compounded,  he  agreed  with  them  that 
it  tasted  like  corrosive  sublimate.  Finally,  when  the  constable  arrested  him,  he  ob- 
served "  it  can't  be  helped  now,  "  and  accompanied  him  quite  freely.  On  his  exami- 
nation before  the  magistrate,  he  said  "  it  must  have  occurred  through  mistake,  as  the 
bottle  containing  the  powdered  opium,  and  that  containing  the  corrosive  sublimate 
stood  together;   and  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication  at  the  time." 

'Ihe  following  points  of  evidence  were  likewise  adduced,  relative  to  the  possibility 
of  the  medicines  in  the  shop  being  confounded — of  the  prisoner  being  drunk — and 
of  his  being  insane.  The  powdered  opium  and  corrosive  sublimate  stood  together  ; 
the  calomel  (in  a  state  of  powder)  in  a  bottle  separated  by  a  partition  from  the  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  which  w.-xs  in  crystals  ;  and  the  tartar  emetic  in  a  totally  dift'erent 
part  of  the  shop.     One  of  the  servants  deposed  that  her  master  was  drunk  j  but  all 
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the  other  witnesses,  seven  or  eiglit  in  tiiimber,  apreed  that  he  was  sober.  His  wife 
thought  him  insane  for  six  months  before,  because  •'  he  used  to  go  about  the  liouse 
with  fewer  clothes  on  him  thambe  ought  to  havej  "  but  no  other  evidence  was  addu- 
ced to  this  eftect. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  medical  and  moral  evidence  are  so  interwoven  in  the  case 
now  stated,  as  to  render  their  separation  very  diilicult.  In  the  following  remarks, 
we  shall  keep  them  as  much  apart  as  possible. 

1.  Was  poison  given  in  the  bolus?  This  question,  we  apprehend,  will  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative  by  every  person  who  takes  an  extended  view  of  tire  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  and  of  natural  disease.  No  natural  disease  could  produce  a  sense 
of  burning  from  the  throat  to  the  epigastrium,  so  vcn/  sudden  and  so  very  acute  : 
And  that  it  arose  from  some  acrid  substance  being  swallowed,  is  rendered  even  more 
distinct  by  its  being  aggravated  by  each  pill,  and  by  its  occurring  immediately  on 
their  administration.  We  say  immediately,  not  in  the  vague  sense  in  wliich  tlie 
word  is  used  by  witnesses  even  of  the  medical  profession, — but  in  its  most  decided 
signification  ;  for  it  is  probable  that  but  a  few  seconds  would  intervene  betwixt  tlie 
swallowing  of  each  pill. — Several  of  the  witnesses  allowed  that  bile  might  have  caus- 
ed the  sense  of  burning.  But  this  was  out  of  the  question  in  the  present  case,  as 
Dr  Brown  verj-  properly  mentioned.  Bile  would  not  cause  a  sense  of  burning  so 
very  acute ;  and  besides,  the  sensation  existed  before  the  patient  began  to  vomit. 
This  appears,  therefore,  to  be  an  instance  in  which,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Or- 
fila  and  other  medical  jurists,  a  witness  might  swear  to  the  fact  of  general  poison- 
ing from  the  symptoms  only.      [See  our  Number  for  last  April,     xxi.  -HI.] 

2.  Was  poison  given  in  the  first  draught  prepared  and  administered  by  the  prison- 
er .'  It  caused  immediate  vomiting ;  but  this  is  no  proof  of  its  having  contained 
poison,  and  no  other  was  adduced. 

3.  What  was  the  poison  in  the  bolus?  In  answering  this  question,  it  is  requi- 
site to  pay  some  regard  to  the  moral  evidence.  Suspicions  being  entertainedj  the 
answer  must  be  given,  if  possible,  with  a  view  to  these  suspicions. — It  appears  high- 
ly probable,  if  not  almost  certain,  that  the  poison  was  corrosive  sublimate,  and  tiiat 
it  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  bolus  or  pills.  This  is  shown  by  the  violent 
sense  of  burning  suddenly  produced,  such  as  scarcely  any  other  solid  poison  could 
produce;  by  the  speedy  relief  derived  from  the  white  of  eggs;  by  the  subsequent 
ptyalism  ;  by  the  taste  of  the  stuff"  on  the  marble  slab  where  the  bolus  was  com- 
pounded, or  re-compounded  ;  and  by  the  fact  that  this  poison  was  very  nearly  given 
a  short  while  afterwards, — whether  by  accident  or  design,  we  do  not  at  present  in- 
quire. ]Most  of  these  grounds  of  opinion,  especially  tlie  ptyalism.  are  singly  equivo- 
cal, we  admit;  but,  taken  conjunctly  witli  each  other,  and  with  the  fact  of  general 
poisoning  being  already  proved,  they  form  a  basis  sufficiently  substantial.  When 
the  case  was  first  stated  to  us,  we  were  disposed  to  think,  that  decisive  evidence 
might  be  procured  of  the  nature  of  tlie  bolus,  by  learning  whether  the  patient  did 
or  did  not  perceive  the  horrible  and  undisguisable  taste  of  corrosive  sublimate.  But 
we  must  change  that  opinion.  Our  correspondent,  to  whom  we  applied  for  infor- 
maiion  on  the  subject,  says,  that  she  was  so  completely  engrossed  by  the  exquisite 
suff'erings  of  the  moment,  that  her  physician  could  never  get  a  clear  answer  from 
her  concerning  the  taste  of  the  pills.  We  shall  assume  that  she  did  not  perceive  in 
them  the  powerful,  acrid  taste  of  the  poison  suspected.  Had  she  been  taking  any 
article  of  food,  or  any  thing  but  medicine,  then  we  should  most  probably  have  said 
that  corrosive  sublimate  could  not  have  been  taken.  But  many  persons  either  pur- 
posely or  involuntarily  use  means  for  preventing  the  taste  of  medicines  being  per- 
ceived. This  may  be  effected  either  by  holding  the  nose,  or  by  bringing  the  velum 
pendulum  palati  over  the  internal  opening  of  the  nostrils.  The  latter  mode,  if  prac- 
tised dexterously,  will  enable  one,  as  we  have  often  personally  experienced,  to  swal- 
low untasted  the  most  disgusting  compost  a  physician  could  invent.  Indeed,  we 
have  sufficient  practical  i)roof  of  the  possibility  of  tastes  Ijeing  not  perceived,  in  the 
frequent  accidents  arising  from  ONalic  acid  being  mistaken  for  I'psom  salt.  No  one 
would  drain  a  bowl  of  strong  oxalic  acid  if  he  perceived  its  taste. 

4.  But  was  there  sufficient  evidence  that  the  third  draught  contained  corrosive 
sublimate  ?  The  precipitates  were  indistinct  in  colour,  as  was  to  be  anticipated 
from  the  draught  containing  a  little  laudanum  ;  still  they  approached  in  appearance 
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to  their  characteristic  colours;  and  the  inference  that  tlicy  indicated  corrosive  sub- 
limate, was  rendered  good  by  the  effects  on  gold,  with  the  aid  of  galvanism.  But 
why  did  not  the  experimenters  evaporate  a  little  of  the  solution,  and  use  the  test  of 
sublimation?  Why  did  they  not  try  the  sidphureous  test?  Why  did  they  not  prove 
the  existence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  thus  sliow  that  the  mercurial  preparation 
could  be  nothing  but  corrosive  sublimate?  As  their  experiments  stood,  it  might 
have  been  any  other  soluble  salt  of  mercury  as  well  as  corrosive  sublimate.  These, 
to  be  sure,  are  also  poisonous  ;  but  we  must  reprobate  every  appearance  of  want  of 
precision  in  medico-legal  inquiries. 

5.  Could  the  corrosive  sublimate  have  been  administered  by  mistake  ?  This  is 
projierly  a  question  which  the  jury  alone  sliould  answer;  but  in  this  particular  case 
it  is  one  which  requires  much  medical  knowledge  to  answer  correctly  ;  at  least  a 
great  deal  more  than  either  the  jury  could  or  the  judge  did  possess.  We  shall  there- 
fore offer  a  few  remarks  upon  it.  If  a  mistake  did  exist,  it  must  have  been  a  sys- 
tematic one,  since  the  same  substance  was  used  twice.  Hence  the  prisoner  must 
have  first  mistaken  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  crystalline,  or  powdered  state,  for 
calomel,  or  powdered  opium  ;  and  then  he  must  have  mistaken  a  strong  solution 
of  sublimate  for  water.  Dr  Brown  shows,  that  iha  first  was  an  unlikely  eiTor. 
Mistaking  corrosive  sublimate  for  powdered  opium  was  out  of  the  question  ;  and 
mistiiking  it  for  calomel  was  unlikely,  as  the  former  was  in  ciystals  and  the  latter 
in  powder  ;  and,  besides,  they  were  not  so  placed  in  the  shop  as  to  render  a  mistake 
probable.  The  second  mistake  was  not  dwelt  on  very  fully  at  the  trial :  at  least  no 
circumstances  regarding  it  were  pressed  for,  except  such  as  favoured  the  prisoner. 
Thus  the  medical  witnesses  agreed,  that  Mr  Hodgson,  being  a  man  of  information, 
must  have  known,  that  the  draught  he  brought  would  strike  the  physician  as  dif- 
fering in  quantity,  and  perhaps  even  in  a])poarance,  from  the  one  ordered  ;  and  like- 
wise, that  it  was  such  as  would  be  at  once  vomited  by  the  patient,  and  consequently 
do  little  harm.  We  need  not  offer  any  remark  on  these  statements ;  they  are  evi- 
dently of  no  weight,  and  cannot  lead  to  any  sound  conclusion  as  to  the  prisoner's 
motives.  But  it  is  singular,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  prove  the  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  tlie  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  being  mistaken  for  water.  Did 
the  prisoner  keep  a  solution  in  his  shop?  It  appears  not ;  for  when  he  attempted  to 
explain  the  supposed  accident,  he  said,  "  He  had  prepared  one  for  an  injection  for 
a  sailor.  "  Could  he  have  taken  part  of  that  injection?  No.  It  was  not  strong 
enough.  It  contained  but  five  grains  to  the  ounce;  and  that  which  his  wife  was  on 
the  point  of  taking,  supposing  it  to  have  been  even  thi-ice,  (instead  of  "  more  than 
twice"),  as  much  as  what  Dr  Brown  ordered,  must  have  contained  about  18  grains 
a7id  a  half  per  ounce.  Mr  Justice  Bayley,  following  the  humane  ])ractice  among 
(he  English  Jiulges  of  acting  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  suggested  in  his  charge 
to  thejury,  (as  we  are  informed  by  our  Correspondent),  that  the  corrosive  sublimate 
might  have  got  into  the  draught  by  having  been  accidentally  dissolved  in  the  lau- 
danum. The  absurdity  of  this  conjecture  may  be  forgiven  in  consideration  of  the 
principle  which  prompted  him  to  hazard  it.  Of  late,  however,  we  have  observed 
many  parallel  occurrences.  It  would  be  desirable,  that  when  the  Judge  vinder- 
fakes  to  make  the  physical  sciences  square  with  his  ideas  of  the  case,  he  would  use 
more  mercifully  his  privilege  of  iufallibilit_v.  On  the  question  of  the  prisoner's 
motive,  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  otter  any  farther  remarks.  We  have  no- 
ticed it,  because  it  hangs  partly  on  medical  evidence ;  and  to  this  view  of  it  we  have 
confined  ourselves.  Tiie  prisoner  was  found  Kot  Guilt i/;  and  therefore  it  would  be 
equally  indelicate  and  unnecessary  to  view  the  question  with  a  reference  to  the  other 
grounds  of  judgment. 

We  reconnnend  the  case  to  the  careful  consideration  of  every  student  in  legal 
medicine.  The  evidence,  we  repeat,  is,  on  the  whole,  admirably  correct ;  and  we 
are  assured  it  has  been  faithfully  reported.  Tlie  report  we  have  followed  is  in  the 
London  Courier  for  August  21st. 
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Medical  Graduations  at  Edinburgh. 

On  the  1st  August,  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  tiie  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  on  the  following  Gentlemen 
(110  in  number},  after  they  had  gone  through  the  appointed  exanoi nations,  and 
publicly  defended  their  respective  Inaugural  Dissertations:  — 


Of  Scotland. 
John  Agnew,     .     .      De  Hepatitide. 
James  Anderson, 


William  Bogie, 
Robert  Brown, 
George  Burton, 
William  Cull  en, 

Hugh  Donaldson, 

Gilb.  Finlay  Girdwood- 
Geo.  Gregory  Grant, 


—  Hydrocephalo 
Acuto. 

—  Scarlatina. 
• —  Respiratione. 

—  Inflammatione. 

—  Remediis    in 
Phthisi  Pulmonali. 

—  Apoplexia  San- 
guinea. 

Rheumatismo. 
^  Eflusionibus 
Pleuriticis. 
Ja.  Craufurd  Gregory,  — HydropeAcuto. 
Arcllibald  Hair,       .       —  Typho. 
Archibald  Inglis,     .       —  Variola, 
Quintin  Jamieson,     .    —  Pneuniouia. 
JEneas  M'Andrew.        —  Corde    Ampli- 
ato. 

—  Carcinomate. 

—  Febre  Flavo. 

—  Dyscnteria. 

—  Ha'morrhagia 
Uteriua. 

—  Phthisi  Pul- 
monali. 

—  Tetano. 

—  Volvulo. 

—  Rheumatismo, 

—  Xupera  Febris 
Continual  Disciplina. 

James  George  Sim,    .    —  Hepatitide 


J,  Mainwaring  Brander,De  SanguinisDis 

tributione. 
Robert  ChafFey, 
Wra.  Ross  Chapman, 
John  Rowe  Croudace, 
Thomas  Dowler, 


Henry  Gaulter, 
Thomas  Green, 
AVilliara  Haslewood, 

Thomas  Hingston, 

Charles  Holland, 
Francis  Hutchinson, 


John  M'Kenzie, 
John  M'Laren, 
Alexander  M'Queen, 
John  M'Rae, 

William  IVIalcom,     . 

James  Mitchell, 
Francis  Ogston, 
Samuel  Alex.  Pagan, 
William  Reid, 


Thomas  Spens, 
John  Taylor,  , 

William  Thomson, 
James  Thomson, 

Adam  Turnbull, 


Alex.  Binny  Webster 
George  Wilkie, 
Thomas  A.  Wise, 

Cornelius  Wood 

David  "Woodbum,     . 


Acuta. 

—  Neuralgia. 

—  Gland  ulaThy- 
roidea. 

.     —  Scarlatina. 

—  Quibusdam 
Plantis  Medicinalibus 

—  Nervorum 

Connexu. 

—  Aneurysmate. 

—  Rheumatismo. 

—  Topographia 
Medica. 

—  Erysipelate 
Endemico. 

—  Febre  Hecti- 


—  Opio. 

—  Elydrothorace 

—  Enterjiide. 

—  Rheumatismo 
Acuto. 

—  Insania. 

—  Dysenteria. 

—  Apoplexia 

Sanguinea. 

—  Morbo  Comi- 

tiali. 

—  Absorptione. 

—  Animaliufli 

Tepore. 

—  Vi   Noctis  in 


John  B.  James, 

Corpus  Humanum. 
G.  Deare  Meadows,         —  Hydrolhorace 
John  O'Donnell,       .       —  Hernia. 
John  Overend,         -         —  Morbisquibus 
Homines  vel  Uteris  vel  negotiis  nimium 
dediti  frequenter  plectuntur. 
Charles  Philips^        .        —  Scirrlio  Ven- 

triculi. 
Alex.  John  Ralph,      .     —  Febre  Barba- 
densi  Legionem  Reginte  ii.  181C,  1817, 
populante. 
Edmund  Rendle,       .       — VitalitateSan- 

guinis. 
r.  Welbank  Robinson,    —  Acido    Muri- 
atico  et  Chlorino. 
John  Savery,  .  —  Febre. 

Geo.  Augustus  Starling,  —  Dyspepsia. 

—  Hydrocephalo 
Acuto. 


Geo.  Fordyce  Story, 
Robert  J.  N.  Streeten, 


John  Thompson, 
Charles  Timm, 


^  Delirio    Tre- 
menti. 

—  Febre  Typho. 

—  Ligatura  Ar- 
teriarum. 

—  Sanguine  e- 


Alexander  C.  Young,      —  Epilepsia. 

Of  England. 
Cenrase  Alexander,         —  Apoplexia. 
VOL.  XXH.    NO.  81. 


Chas.  J.  B.  Williams, 

j usque  Mutationibus. 
J.  Calthrop  Williams,      —  Stethoscopio. 
Oswald  C.  Wood,       .       —  Modo   quo 

Nervi  Motui  inserviunt. 
Robert  Young,        .         —  Hasmoptysi. 

From  Berwick. 
William  Dunbar  How,    —  Epilepsia. 

From    Wales. 
Godfrey  Howitt,       .       —  Calculis  Uri- 
,  nariis. 

Ff 
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From  Ireland.  John  Murphy, 

P.  Ulic  Burke,         .  De  Ilyslcrin.        j 

John  Copinger,        .         —  Fubre    Puer- John  O'Reilly, 

perarum.        .  Wil,  Aug.  O'Shca, 
Bernard  Coyne,        .        —  Typho  Gravi-|  Robert  Pack, 


ore. 

Causis 


Mor- 


J.  IMackay  Cunningham, 

borum  Excitantibus. 
Charles  Curtin,       .         —  Dyspepsia. 
Patrick  Daly,  .  —  Hernia. 

Gilbert  Elliot,        .  —  Hepatitide. 

Patrick  Fiizpatrick,         —  Febribus  Con- 

tinuis  generatim,  sed  praecipue  de  Typo. 
Robert  Foley,  .  —  Ophthalmia. 

Henry  Fulton,         .        —  Dysentcria. 
Harpur  Gamble,       .       —  Coramodis 

Auditus  in   Moribis   Pectoris  distingu 

endis. 
William  John  Geary, Usu    Purgan 

tium    Mercurialium  ampliori  in  Morbis 

quibusdam  sub   nomine   Febrium   cog- 

nitis. 
Thomas  Godfrey,      .      —  Hcemorrhagia 

Uterina. 
William  ]\L  Hawthorne, —  SanguinisMis- 

sione  in  Febribus. 
George  Howse,        .       —  Apoplexia. 
Patrick  Keatinge,     .       —  Phthisi     Pal- 

raonah'. 
John  Edward  Kidley,     —  Pneumonia. 
T.  A.  AhmutyKirkwood, —  Ascite. 
Henry  M'Cormac,  —  Clavo   Secali- 

no. 
Samuel  M'Mullan,     .     —  Enteritide. 
Robert  And.  M'Munn,  —  Abortu. 
Adam  Murray,         .        —  Ophthalmia. 


De  Hydrocephalo 
Acuto. 

—  Hemicrania. 

—  Rheumatismo. 

—  Rheumatismo. 

—  Erysipelate. 

—  Febre     Conti- 
nua. 

—  Usu      medico 

—  Rubeola. 


Peter  Sherlock, 
Stephenson  Teevan. 

Richard  Townsend, 
Sulphatis  Quina;. 
Thomas  Williams, 

From  Guernsey. 
Peter  FredericDe  Jersey,  —  Vitiis  Huraa- 
ni  Cordis  Congenitis. 

From  the  East  Indies. 
Henry  Dowdeswell,        —  Delirio    Ebri- 

ositate  Exorto. 
Cuthbert  Finch,       ,        —  Pulsu. 
Henry  Harington,  —  Maenorrhagia. 

John  Brathwait  Taylor,  —  Absorptione 
per  Venas. 
From  Jamaica. 
Richard  Bainbridge,    .    —  Rebus  Obste- 

tricis. 
James  Lee  Brodbelt,     —  Stricturis  Recti. 
Thomas  Lee  Brodbelt,   —  ApoplexiaeVa- 

rietatibus  Entonica  atxjue  Atonica. 
John  M'Robbic,       .       —  Hydrocephalo 
Will.  Bromley  Rose,       —  Dysenteria. 

From  Demerara. 

Thomas  Cuming,      .      —  Phthisi     Pul- 

monali. 

From  Koixi  Scotia. 

John  M'Braire,       .       —   Febre    Inter- 

mittente. 

From  America. 

Francis  Boott,         .        —  Hydrocephalo  • 


The  Medical  Lectures  of  the  University  of  Edinhurgh  for  the  ensuing  Session, 
commence  on  Wednesday  the  28/i  of  October. 

Dietetics,  IVIateria  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  by  Dr  Duncan,  Junior,  at  8,  a.  m. 

Pnictice  of  ^Medicine,   Dr  Home,   9,  a.  m. 

Chemistry  and  Chemical  Pharmacy,   Dr  Hope,  10,  a.  m. 

Institutes  of  Medicine,   Dr  Duncan,  Senior,  and  Dr  Alison,   11,  a.  m. 

Hospital,  12,  noon. 

Anatomy  and  Pathology,  Dr  INIonro,  1,  ;7.  m. 

iVIilitary  Surgery,  Dr  Ballinorall,  2,  p.  m.      ,  •      . 

Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Dr  Hamilton,  3,  j'.  «i. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgeri,-,  Dr  Monro,  i,  p.  m.. 

Clinical  Medicine,  Dr  Home  and  Dr  Duncan,  junior,  i,  p.  vi. 

Clinical  Surgery,  Mr  Russell  and  Mr  Alison,  j,  p.  m. 

During  the  Summer   Session,  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  following 
Branches  of  Medical  Education  ;  — 
Botany,  Dr  Graham. 
Midwifery,  Dr  Hamilton. 
Clinical  Medicine,   Dr  Home. 
Clinical  Surgery,  Mr  Russel. 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  Dr  Clniftison. 
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Abercrombie,  Dr,  his  contributions 
to  the  pathology  of  the  spleen, 

A'jernethy,Dr,  on  his  account  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  whale, 

Accidents  on  the  caput  caecum 
coll, 

Acetate  of  morphia,  its  detection 
in  animals  poisoned  by  it, 

Acid  hydrocyanic,  writers  on  its  use 
in  medicine, 

Air,  changes  induced  on  it  by  respi- 
ration of  vertebrated  animals, 

Alcnck,  Mr,  his  essay  on  the  educa- 
tion and  duties  of  the  general 
practitioner, 

— — .^— ^  on  fractureof  the  knee- 
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201 
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157 
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48 


pan. 

Amputation,  observations  on, 

." by  flap,  in  the  Convicts 

ship,  ...         437 

Anatomy,  elements  of  general,  403 

Anatomical  remarks  on  the  fasciae 
of  the  groin,  -  -  295 

Animals,  their  division  into  verte- 
brated and  invertebrated,  -      407 

Antiscorbutic  herbs,  their  employ- 
ment and  efficacy,  -  139 

Aortic  aneurism,  cases  of,         -         308 

Apothecaries  of  England  and  Wales, 

transactions  of  the  Associated,    152 

Appleby  medical  topography  of,       320 

Armstrong,  Dr,  on  the  utility  of  o- 
pium,  -  -  170 

Army  medical  officers  benevolent 
fund,  -  -  226 

Arsenic,  on  the  detection  of  minute 
quantities  of,   in  mixed  fluids,  60 

Arterial  circulation,  on  its  agents,     272 

Arteries,  observations  and  experi- 
ments on  their  muscularity,  256 

Baitlie,  Dr,  monument  to  his  me- 
mory,        -         -         -         .  225 

Baird,  Dr  Jnclrew,  his  evidence  on 
the  diseases  of  the  Penitentiary 
at  Milbank,  -  115,  127 


128 


279 


Page 

Bampfiehl,  Mr  Robert,  his  evidence 
on  the  causes  of  scurvy, 

Bdrdsleu,  Dr  H.,  his  observations 
in  the  Salpetriere  on  mental  de- 
rangement,        -         -         . 

Bayers,  Mr,  his  medico-topogra- 
phical sketches  of  Appleby,  521 

Bean,  St  Ignatio,  its  use  as  a  re- 
medy for  epilepsy,  -  226 

Bed;  Dr,  his  elements  of  medical 
jurisprudence,  ••  -  178 

Beclard  extirpates  tlie  parotid  gland, 

229 
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anatomy, 
his  division  of  the   animal 


403 


417 


tissues,  -  -         - 

Bicetre,  causes  of  scurvy  and  dy- 
sentery in,  -  151,   157 

Biermaycr,  Dr,  his  report  of  dis 
sections  of  puerperal  fever, 

Birmingham,  report  of  diseases  of,    220 

Blackaddcr,  Mr,  his  notices  of  ac- 
cidents and  diseased  structure  of 
the  caput  csecum  coli,  -  18 

Blane,  Sir  Gilbert,  his  evidence  on 
the  existence  and  causes  of  scur- 
vy in  the  Milbank  Penitentiary, 

102,   126 

Blood-letting,  on  its  employment 
in  the  treatment  of  disease, 

Bonnar,  Mr  James,  on  the  em- 
ployment of  blood-letting, 

Brera,  his  clinical  essay  on  iodine 
and  its  preparations,  201,   214 

Burnet,  Dr  William,  his  evidence 
on  the  diseases  of  tlie  Peniten- 
tiary at  Milbank, 

Calculi,  urinary,  cases  of. 

Carbonic  acid,  its  origin  in  respira- 
tion, .  -  - 

Cctacea,  on  the  lacteal  system  in, 

Chaussicr,  his  division  of  the  ani- 
mal tissues, 

Chorea,  case  of,  -  » 
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Chrislhon,  Dr,  on  the  detection  of 
minute  quantities  of  arsenic  in 
mixed  fluids,  _  _  GO 

Circulation,    inquiry    on    doubtful 

points  in,  -  .  271 

Coindel,  liis  observations  on  the  ef- 
fects of  iodine  in  goitre,  &c.  201,  215 

Cold-blooded  animals,  on  their  res- 
piration, circulation,  &c.        333,  339 

Colon,  on  accidents  and  diseased 
structure  of  its  caput  ccecnni      -       18 

Colon,  obstructed,  Mr  Cullow's  cases 
of,  -  -  -  170 

Combustion,  spontaneous,  informa- 
tion on,  -  -         -         233 

Committee,  Select,  their  Report  on 
the  ililbank  Penitentiary,        97,  367 

Copper,  ammoniacal,  sulphate  of, 
its  use  as  an  arsenical  Uist,         64-,  69 

Corrosive  sublimate,  poisoning  l)y,     4.38 

CouUon  on  hydrocyanic  acid        -       200 

Courtois  discovered  iodine  in  1813,    21Q 

Craigie,  Dr,  his  case  of  unusually 
large  gall-stone,  -  235 

Creaser,  Dr  Thomas,  his  observa- 
tions on  amputation,  -  48 

Crowfoot,  Mr  Henderson,  his  case 
of  hemorrhage  into  the  womb,       306 

Darwull,  Dr,  his  report  of  the  dis- 
eases of  Birmingham,  -  220 

Deaths  from  hydrophobia  in  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  -  235 

Derangement,  observations  on,  made 
in  the  Salpetriere,  -  279 

Dickenson,  Ur,  his  evidence  on 
the  diseases  of  the  Penitentiary  at 
Milbank,  -  -  112 

Dissection  of  a  case  of  ruptured 
womb,  -  -  18 

Distortion  of  the  feet,  Mr  Haden 
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